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remarks at joint submission of brief on 
unemployment by T. and L.C. and 
C.C- of Li, 347. 


Abbott, Douglas C., Minister of 


Accident Prevention: 
Ont.— 
resolution adopted by Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 405. 


Accidents: 
Canada— 
fatalities during first quarter of 1954, 983; 
during second quarter of 1954, 1426. 
fatal industrial accidents in 1953, 687. 
fatal industrial accidents during third 
quarter of 1953, 73. 
occupational accident and diseases claims 
under Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, 774. 
report of Government Employees Com- 
pensation Branch, Department of 
Labour (1953-54), 1456. 
sickness and accident benefit plans in life 
insurance companies, 281. 
non-occupational sickness and _ accident 
benefit plans in manufacturing, 1038. 
formation of national industrial safety 
organization announced by Canadian 
Industrial Safety Conference, 226. 
provisions of new M.L.A. Compensa- 
tion Act, 963. 


Alta.: 


B.C.: amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1740. 

Man.: industrial accidents decline during 
Toa, 70C 0: 

Nfld.: amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1596. 

N.S.: revision and consolidation of Work- 


men’s Compensation Act, 1745. 
Ont.: accidents in 1953 as reported by 
L.A.P.A., 798, 947. 

Que.: number of persons disabled through 
industrial accidents rehabilitated dur- 
ing 1953-54, 774; workmen’s compen- 
sation claims decrease in 1953, 774. 
regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act, 269, 
963; Brotherhood of Railway ‘Train- 
men covered by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accident Fund) Act, 863, 
amended provisions of Act, 1160, 1466; 
new trial to assess damages to railway 
section foreman for loss of eye in 
work accident, ordered by Court of 
Appeal, 261. 
USA— 

injury frequency rate in factories, 978. 

work accidents in 1953, 774. 
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Sask.: 


Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour: 


U.N. General Assembly adopts resolution 
asking report of Ad Hoc Committee 
be taken up as “matter of urgency” 
bye U.N.E'S.C,O; andeld.02780. 

I1.L.O. action on Committee’s report, 78. 


Aged Persons: 


Alta.: amendment to Home for Aged or 
Infirm Act, 1465. 


Sask.: new section under Housing Act pro- 
vides increased accommodation for 
needy, aged and infirm persons, 1467. 


Agreements: 
Canada— 


summary of collective agreements and 
wage schedules—103, 251. 

summary of agreements under Collective 
Agreement Act (Quebec)—109, 258, 
558, 675, 854, 1017, 1145, 1461, 1591. 

collective agreements under Industrial 
Standards Acts—260, 558, 675, 1017, 
1145, 1461. 

survey of collective agreements—recent 
changes in wages, hours and other 
employment conditions, 1009. 

provision for premium pay for week-end 
work in manufacturing industries made 
in sample collective bargaining agree- 
ments, 672. 

provisions of two agreements (John Inglis- 
English Electric and Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada), for no increase in 
wages, and improved welfare benefits, 
643. 

collective agreements in retail trade, 1457. 

collective agreements in wholesale trade, 
1732. 

union security provisions in 
agreements, 1140. 

status of escalator clauses in 1953 com- 
pared with 1951, 555. 

vacation with pay provisions (also employ- 
ment severance, statutory holidays, 
call-in, seniority, accumulation, plant 
shut-down) in collective bargaining 
agreements, 1012, 1016, 1017. 

long-term agreements and wage adjust- 
ment provisions, 852. 


collective 


mutual assistance pact signed by two 
largest unions of _ broadcasting 
employees in radio and_ television 


industry, 1548. 

number of workers covered by collective 
agreements in 1952, 846. 

eight provinces sign agreements” re 
appointment of provincial co-ordinators 
of rehabilitation, 764-65. 
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BG Con. 


Agreements—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


federal-provincial agreements for  co- 
ordination of rehabilitation services 
for disabled persons signed by—B.C., 
PEI. and NS., 646; by Nfld. and 
Alta., 220. 

new Vocational Training Agreement, 781. 

re federal-provincial farm labour agree- 
ments, 72. 

co-operative research program on settle- 
ment of industrial disputes sponsored 
by Department of Labour and 
universities, 540. 

revised provisions 
1291-92. 

collective agreements in non-ferrous metal 
mining, 1285. 

clause defining security duties suggested 
in agreement between Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, and 
I1.U.M.M.S.W., 764. 

life insurance company employees not 
covered by collective agreements, 281. 

guaranteed work week won by shoe factory 
workers in Montreal, 1541. 

union membership and check-off provi- 
sions in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing, 1587, 1588. 

text of agreements between C.N.R. and 
C.B.R.E. replacing Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2, 100. 

first no-raiding and mutual assistance 
agreement signed by International 
Association of Machinists (A.F. of L- 
T. and L.C.) and United Auto Workers 
(G31 )-C.C ol i) da 2: 

no-raiding pact signed by T. and L.C. and 
ie Cmot: lt 1674 

role of legislation in collective bargaining 
—extracts from address at meeting of 
C.M.A., 974. 


Code, 


of Criminal 


Alta: amended provisions of Labour Act, 


1462; agreements for co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services for disabled 
persons signed with federal govern- 
ment by Alberta, 220; two Alberta 
locals of International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers sign province-wide 
agreement with Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 776. 


B.C.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 


—replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 954, 1738; federal- 
provincial agreement for co-ordination 
of rehabilitation services for disabled 
persons, 646; holidays with pay pro- 
vided in agreement between Mala- 
spina Hotel Limited, Nanaimo, and 
employees, 1008; Supreme Court holds 


Ponies 


that letters exchanged between union 
and employers did not constitute 
collective agreement, 1300; wage 
guarantee per trip won by truck 
drivers, 1232; union restrained from 
picketing pipe-line to persuade other 
unions to break their agreements, 119. 


Man.: regulations under Fire Departments 


Arbitration Act, 959. 


Nfld.: agreements for co-ordination of reha- 


bilitation services for disabled persons 
signed with federal government by 
Newfoundland, 220. 


N.S.: federal-provincial agreement for co- 


ordination of rehabilitation services for 
disabled persons, 646; re agreements 
under Industrial Standards Act, 558. 


Ont.: amended provisions of Labour Rela- 


tions Act, 958, 1146; re agreements 
under Industrial Standards Act, 558; 
resolution adopted by Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
LACH 


federal-provincial agreement for co- 
ordination of rehabilitation services 
for disabled persons, 646; enactment 
of Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act, 1747. 


Que.: summary of agreements under Collec- 


tive Agreement Act (Quebec)—109, 
258, °558,, 070,9:004,. 1Oly weno. 14615 
1591; number of labour agreements in 
force in 1953-54, 1591; number of 
workers covered by agreements or 
decrees, 1425; union president hired 
by firm to settle grievances, 947; bill 
to make renewed clause of collective 
agreement retroactive, 509. 


Sask.: amendment to Industrial Standards 


Act, 1467; recommendation of Pro- 
vineial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.-A.F. of L.) re contracts, 228. 


United Kingdom— 


railway workers win wage increase, 1383. 
T.U.C. code, the “Bridlington Agreement”, 
minimizes inter-union friction, 1540. 


US A— 


wage Increases in contract settlements, 854. 
analyses of major contracts negotiated 
during first quarter of 1954, 950. 
fringe benefits provided in agreement 

between 14 non-operating unions and 
railroad companies, 1228. 
paid holiday provisions in 
agreements, 529. 
paid holiday provisions for building ser- 
vice employees, 1039. 


collective 


INDEX 


Agreements—C on. 


US.A—Con. 


1954 contract demands of U.S.W.A., 768. 


terms of agreement signed by U.S.W. and 
United States Steel Corporation, 950. 


broke no-raid agreement—International 
Chemical Workers’ Union lifts charter 
of local union, 1674. 


settlement of 40-year old feud between 
International Association of Machinists 
and carpenters’ union, 1565. 


no wage increase under agreement 
between employees at Willys Motors, 
Inc., and American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, 648. 


A.F. of L-C1I.0.. unions’ plan of co- 
ordinated action in negotiating with 
insurance companies, 23. 


no-raiding pact signed between A.F. of L. 
hate al OS @ heen. 


agreement for settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes signed by A.F. of L. unions 
International Association of Machinists 
and United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry, 773. 


Internal Disputes Plan approved at con- 
vention of A.F. of L., 1564-65. 


two A.F. of L. unions sign revised agree- 
ment on pressroom jurisdiction, 23. 


See also Industrial Standards Act(s); No- 
raiding Pacts. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction— 


building trades, Chicoutimi District, 112; 
Counties of Drummond, Arthabaska, 
and Nicolet, 111; Hull District, 112; 
Montreal, 259; Quebec District, 111; 
Rimouski, 112; St. Hyacinthe, 259; 
Sherbrooke District, 112. 

carpenters, Saint John, 260; Sudbury, 260. 

electric power construction, Province of 
Ontario, 255. 


electrical workers, Halifax, 255; Moncton, 
260; Saint John, 260. 


painters, Toronto, 107. 


painters and decorators, Sault Ste. Marie, 
260; Vancouver, 107. 


plasterers, Toronto, 256; Windsor, 260. 

structural iron industry (erectors), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 112. 

Logging— 

logging, Province of Newfoundland, 103. 





Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing— 


aluminum products, Shawinigan Falls, 106. 
ammunition, Brownsburg, 254. 


auto repair and garages, Quebec district, 
105. 


bakery products, Brandon, Die 


building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec, 258. 


electrical apparatus and supplies, Toronto 
and Peterborough, 107. 


electrical machinery and equipment, 
Hamilton, 254. 


garage and service station employees, 
Quebec, 110; Rimouski, 110. 

heavy machinery and iron castings, Trois 
Riviéres, 253. 

knitted goods and yarns, Dunnville, 253. 


men’s and boys’ clothing industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 109. 


metal trades, Quebec district, 109. 

motor vehicles, Hamilton, 254. 

newspaper publishing, Ottawa, 105. 

non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, 
‘Trail,~B.C,,, 107. 

paper products, Winnipeg, 104. 


paper products and printing, Toronto 
(Leaside), 104. 


prepared cereal foods, London, 251. 
printing trades, Chicoutimi District, 109. 
rayon, Cornwall, 252. 

sugar refining, Saint John, 103. 

tobacco products, Montreal, 104. 


Mining— 


building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec, 258. 


coal mining, Drumheller District, 251. 


metal mining, Kimberley and Chapman 
Camp, B.C., 103. 


Public Utilittes— 


gas manufacture and distribution, Toronto, 
108. 


Service— 


hospitals, Fort William, 257. 
municipal government, 257. 


Trade— 


retail stores, Quebec, 259. 


Transportation— 


street and inter-urban railway, Port 
Arthur, 256. 


Transportation and Public Utshities— 


truck drivers, Montreal, 259. 
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Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 


Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and 
employees, 816. 

British Columbia Packers Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 671. 

Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 1440. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
employees, 1138, 1282. 

Canadian National Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service (C.N.R.), and employees, 
671. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(yard foremen and yardmen, Toronto), 
1282. 

Canadian National Railways (Jasper Park 
Lodge, Bessborough Hotel, Prince 
Edward Hotel, Fort Garry Hotel, 
Prince Arthur Hotel and Charlotte- 
town Hotel), and employees, 248. 

Canadian National Railways (Western 
Region), and employees, 993. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
employees, 83, 410. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (sleeping car department), 


1139. 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited (Manitoba and  Saskat- 


chewan), and employees, 816. 
CKOY, Ottawa, and employees, 549. 
Coastal Towing Company, Limited, Van- 

couver, and employees, 670. 
Commercial Cable Company, Newfoundland, 

and employees, 1440. 

Dinamac ‘Tanker Service, Home Oil 
Distributors Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 1440. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operation), and 
employees, 1574. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Com- 
pany Limited, Prince Rupert Dry- 
dock and Shipyard (C.N.R.), and 
employees, 1440, 1441. 

Halifax Power and Pulp Company, Limited, 
Sheet Harbour, N.S., and employees, 
20; 

Lake of the Woods Milling Company, 
Limited, Medicine Hat, and employees, 
1139. 

Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 816. 

Midland Railway Company of Manitoba, 
and employees, 247. 

National Harbours Board (Port Colborne 
Elevator), and employees, 816. 


’ 


Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 
National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 
employees, 411. 


National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., 
and employees, 670. 





Newfoundland Coal Company, Limited, 
St. John’s, Nfld. and employees 
(mechanical operations), 993. 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
himited ipoteee Onn 6 aeeNt Cee an. 
employees (coal and salt cargoes), 993. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
iamited,~ Stee. Jahts-ayNidss and 


employees (steamship labour), 993. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company, and 
employees, 816. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Limited, Medicine Hat, 
and employees, 816. 


Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1442. 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 

employees, 1725. 


Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1282. 

Red River Grain Company, Limited, St. 
Boniface, and employees, 411. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
and employees, 816. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Port of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni), and 
employees, 549. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
employees, 670, 816. 

Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 993. 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, 
Y.T., and employees, 816. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and employees, 83, 671. 


Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (C.N.R- 
C.P.R.), and employees, 671. 

Whitehorse Hotels Limited, Regina Hotel, 
and Tourists’ Services, and employees, 
816. 


Agricultural Implements: 


Canada— 
National Agricultural Implement Com- 
mittee reports to C.C. of L. conven- 
tion, 1397. 
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Agriculture: 


8th annual report of I.L.O. submitted to 
U.LN., 989. 

prices to farmer drop, food costs stay up 
—report of U.N.F.A.O., 1236. 


Canada— 

11th annual federal-provincial farm labour 
conference (November 1953), 67. 

first meeting of Canadian Farmer-Labour 
Economic Council, 765. 

re federal-provincial farm labour agree- 
ments, 72. 

women in the agricultural labour force, 
659. 

farm cash income down first six months 
of 1954, 1387. 

farm operating and living costs as at 
August 1954, 1388. 

movement of farm workers from Ontario 
and Quebec to harvest in Prairie 
Provinces, 1112. 

immigrants needed to 
exodus, 646. 

See also Farm Labour; Farming. 


offset farmers’ 


Agriculture, Department of: 
credit union statistics, 1545. 


Aid: 
See Student Aid. 


Aircraft Industry: 
Canada— 


T. and L.C. report on unemployment 
situation, 47. 


Airports: 
Canada— 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1714. 


Alberta: 
See various subject headings. 


Alberta Industrial Federation of Labour 
COG." ofelsy: 


legislative proposals, 354. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (T. 
2G.) 


34th annual convention, 1111. 


and 


Allowances: 
Canada— 
plan for financial aid for disabled persons 
approved at conference of provincial 
representatives, 221. 
allowances for out-of-town work in eight 
construction trades, 135. 
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Allowances—C on. 
Canada—Con. 


decrease in number of persons receiving 
allowances under The Blind Persons 
CT oD. 

blindness allowance without means test 
urged by C.N.I:B. and C.C.B., 225. 


Alta.: supplementary allowances paid to 
needy persons receiving... increased, 
966; amendment to Supplementary 
Allowances Act, 1465; amendments to 
Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act, 1305. 


Ont.: amendments to Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act, 1306. 

See also Blind Persons; Dependents’ 

Allowances; Family Allowances; 


Handicapped Persons; Mothers’ Allow- 
ances; Old Age Assistance; Pensions; 
Widows’ Allowances. 


Aluminium Company of Canada: 


social service bureau set up at Shawinigan 
Falls plant, 1591. 


American Federation of Labour: 


73rd annual convention, 1564. 

A.F. of L. and CJI.O. leaders predict 
merger by end of 1955, 1540. 

US. labour secretary favours A.F. of L.- 
Ca Orumty, 16743 

no-raiding pact signed between A.F. of L. 

SNC EO Zoe tia: 

of L-C.1I.O. no-raiding agreement 

meets first tests successfully, 1108. 

A.F. of L. union held guilty of raiding 
C.1.0. local—first arbitration case 
under no-raiding pact, 1541. 

jurisdictional dispute between two A.F. of 
L. unions ends after 25 years, 227. 

approve A.F. of L. plan to end jurisdic- 
tional disputes, 772; agreement signed 
by A.F. of L. unions International 
Association of Machinists and United 
Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry, 773. 

two A.F. of L. unions sign revised agree- 
ment on pressroom jurisdiction, 23. 

A.F. of L. Building Department to estab- 
lish committees ... elimination of prac- 
tices that inflate building costs, 503. 

A.F. of L. program to end discrimination, 


ACs 


289. 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department,» A.F. of 4, joins 


Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 
of Railway ‘Transportation Brother- 
hoods, 23. 
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American Management Association: 
predictions concerning organized labour’s 
internal situation, 950. 


Anniversaries: 
two I.L.O. anniversaries in 1954, 812. 


Annual Reports: 
Canada— 

12th annual report of U.IL.C., 223. 

Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1952) available from United 
Kingdom Information Office, 1486. 

United Kingdom— 

annual report of Ministry of Labour and 

National Service available, 1486. 


Annual Wages: 
See Wages. 


Annuities: 


Canada— 

extracts from Hansard 
annuities, 233. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 60. 

T. and L.C. urges amendment to Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, 1695; other 
recommendation, 47. 

comparison of annual briefs to federal 
CabimMeu DY -l.vand iC. and GCG: 
re government annuities, 241. 


re Government 


Anti-discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Anti-dumping: 
See Dumping. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 

meeting of National Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Advisory Committee, 1554. 

proceedings of 22nd semi-annual meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 1689, 1690. 

new Apprenticeship Agreement reported 
at meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 782. 

proceedings of 36th annual convention of 
Canadian Construction Association, 
ek: 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re enact- 
ment of uniform Act for industrial 
trades, 54. 

recommendation of T. and L.C., 1696. 

Alta.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act, 

121, 267, 420, 1753; amended regula- 
tions under Apprenticeship Act gov- 
erning sheet metal trade, 121; regula- 
tions under Act for trade of welding, 
420; regulations under Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act, 1157, 1305. 





Apprenticeship—Con. 


B.C.: watch-repairing designated as trade 
under Schedule A of British Columbia 
Apprenticeship Act, 1753. 


Man.: amended provisions of Apprenticeship 
Act re wage scales, 268. 
Nfid.: amendments to Apprenticeship Act, 


966, 1595. 


N.S.: revised regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act governing apprenticeship and 
certificates of qualification in motor 
vehicle repair trade, 123; application 
of Act to carpenter trade and motor 
vehicle repair trade in certain 
counties, 565; provision of Act re 
nursing assistants, 966. 

Ont.: regulations under Ontario Apprentice- 
ship Act, 423, correction, 565; scarcity 
of work assists apprenticeship program, 
647; retirement of provincial Director 
of Apprenticeship, 647. 

Que.: apprentices and journeymen trained 
during 1953-54, 1110; Montreal print- 
ing trades enrol 115 apprentices, 1591. 

Sask.: amendments to Saskatchewan Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 965, 1467; recommendations of 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.-A.F. of L), 228. 


Arbitration: 
Canada— 
railway dispute goes to arbitration, 1228. 
Chief Justice Gordon McGregor Sloan 
appointed to arbitrate contract dis- 
pute between Canadian railways and 
non-operating employees, 1383. 
arbitration award of Chief Justice Sloan 
in dispute between Canadian railways 
and non-operating unions, 1673. 


opposition of International Railway 
Brotherhoods to Government action in 
railway dispute, 1710; reply of Prime 
Minister, 1712. 

compulsory arbitration in municipal field, 
12%; 

role of legislation in collective bargaining 
—extracts from address at meeting of 
CMA 971; 

proceedings of 9th annual industrial rela- 
tions convention at Laval University, 
Ole Ge 

report of Technical Service at convention 
on G ©. C-Lesl4A 14: 

opposition of C.C. of L. to Government 
action in railway dispute, 1699. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
956, 1462. 
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Arbitration—C on. 


B.C.: provisions of new Labour Relations 
Act, 954; prosecutions under Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
in 1958, 949; regulations under Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
governing British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board, 422; Bill to amend 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, not passed, 114; amendments to 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act requested by Trade Union Con- 
gress, CLeand 1.C 510: 


Man.: regulations under Fire Departments 
Arbitration Act, 959, 1153. 

IN. BN Be Council of Labour (CC. of L:) 
request amendment to Arbitration Act, 
1549. 

Ont.: amended regulations under Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, 958. 

Que.: Superior Court holds arbitration 


council without jurisdiction as union 
didn’t give notice within required 
time, 1302; number of cases in 1953-54, 
1591; wage re-opening clause given 
new interpretation by Arbitration 
Court, 1546; annual report of Labour 
Relations Board (1953-54), 1425; 
parties involved in arbitration ...must 
pay own arbitrators, 773. 

Sask.: Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) opposes compulsory arbi- 
tration, 244. 


US.A— 
A.F. of L. union held guilty of raiding 
C.1I.0. local—first arbitration case 
under no-raiding pact, 1541. 
Armed Forces: 
"  Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re Jericho Army 
Base, 42. 
US.A— 
women in the armed services, 393. 
Assistance: 
See Old Age Assistance; Pensions; 
Students. 


Atomic Weapons: 
United Kingdom— 
composite motion approved at conference 
of T.U.C., 1423. 


Australia: 
employment statistics, 20, 1677. 
first objection to compulsory union 
membership upheld by industrial 
registrar, 558. 
membership in trade unions compulsory 
in New South Wales, 114. 
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Automobile Industry: 
US.A— 
guaranteed annual wage for automobile 
workers in 1955, 1389. 
U.A.W. accepts wage cut, averts plant 
shutdown (Studebaker Corporation), 
1234. 


Automobile Insurance: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of 11’. 
and L.C., 1261. 
Alta.: Industrial Federation of 
(C.C. of L.) requests 
insurance, 354. 


Labour 
compulsory 


B.C.: resolution adopted at convention of 
B.C. Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 


re, 242. 


N.S.: legislative recommendation of Pro- 
vincial Executive (T. and L.C.), 355. 


resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tions Or Labour (CLC) -op I) }405. 


Ont.: 


Baby Bonus: 
See Family Allowances. 


Banking: 
Canada— 
working conditions in Canadian banks, 152. 


Bankruptcy: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. reeommends amendment of Act 
re vacation with pay credits, 1702. 


Banks, Harold C., Canadian Director, Sea- 
farers’ International Union: 
appeal 
1103: 


wins against deportation order, 


Beauty Culture: 
Alta.— 
amendments to Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1305. 


Beck, Dave, President, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (A.F. of L.): 
seeks government action on unemployment 
and underemployment, 641. 


Becu, Omer, President, International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions: 

extracts from address at convention of 
C.C. of L., 1899; biography, 1400. 
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Benefits: 
Canada— 
revised regulations under Veterans Benefit 
Act, 1297. 
benefit and contribution formulas in 


industrial pension plans, 519. 

annual statistical report on benefit years 
established and terminated under 
Unemployment Insurance Act for 
calendar year 1952, 691. 

12th annual report of U.I.C., 223. 

woodworkers in British Columbia withhold 
demands for wage increase but seek 
improved fringe benefits, 504. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 59. 

C.C. of L. recommends amendments to 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 52-53; 
reply of Prime Minister, 55. 

R.T.B. seeks increase in monthly benefits 
under Family Allowance Act, 64; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 66; other 
recommendations, 63. 

T. and L.C. requests 

Unemployment Insurance 

reply of Prime Minister, 48. 

amended regulations under Hospital 

Insurance Act, 113, 121; woodworkers 

withhold demands for wage increase 

but seek improved fringe benefits, 504. 


US. A— 

number. of persons receiving benefits 
under Social Security System as at 
December 31, 1953, 226. 

three states raise maximum weekly unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, 867. 

unemployment statistics, 219. 

See also Fringe Benefits; Mothers’ Allow- 
ances; Pensions; Widows’ Allowances. 


amendment to 
Act, 45; 


B.c= 


Bengough, Percy R., President, Trades and 

Labour Congress: 

retirement, 639, 1263. 

honoured on_ retirement at 
banquet, 1714. 

labour day message, 1115. 

address at 69th annual convention of T. 
Navel iba Orava ey 


farewell 


Beverages: 
Canada— 
effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1552. 


Bill of Rights: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. recommends enactment of, 54, 
1702. 
comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinet» by Ty and eC vand OC “or 
Tin 241. 


Bill of Rights—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

T. and L.C. requests enactment of Cana- 
dian Bill of Rights, 1696; requests 
enactment of legislation to be incor- 
porated in B.N.A. Act, 47; reply of 
Prime Minister, 49; resolution adopted 
at convention, 1261. 


B.C.: resolution adopted at convention of 
B.C. Trades Union Congress, 1549. 
Ont.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of, 1.) 7405. 


Blind Persons: 
Canada— 
decrease in number of persons receiving 
allowances under The Blind Persons 
Act, 225: 
number of blind persons receiving allow- 
ances as at March 31, 1954, 763. 
extracts from Hansard re old age and 
blind persons, 778. 
blindness allowance without means test 
urged by C.N.I.B. and C.C.B., 225. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 1404, 1702. 
T. and L.C. requests adequate pensions 
for blind and disabled whether dis- 
ability total or partial, 1696. 
Alta.: supplementary allowances paid to 
needy persons receiving...increased, 
966; amended regulations of Alberta 
Supplementary Allowances Act, 1024. 
Sask.: new section under Housing Act 
provides increased accommodation, 
1467. 


Board Reports: 
See Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Boilers: 
Canada— 
consignment of locomotive boilers given 
by Canada to India under Colombo 


Plan, 804. 

B.C.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act, 564; bill to amend 
Act, not passed, 1744. 

N.B.: amended provisions of Stationary 
Engineers Act, 1593. 

Nfld.: amendment to Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 564-65; amended regula- 
tions under Regulations of Mines 
Act, “565: 


Bonus Plans: 
Canada— 
year-end or Christmas bonuses in manu- 
facturing (office employees) (1950-54), 
1612. 
year-end or Christmas bonuses for plant 
employees in manufacturing, 1478. 
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Boot and Shoe Industry: 
Que.— 
shoe company’s appeal from judgment 
refusing Injunction to prevent union’s 
picketing dismissed, 856. 


Borrie, W. J., President, Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce: 


on re-adjustment in Canadian economy in 
1954, 18. 


Brazil: 
social security benefits, 1039. 


Bricklayers and Stone-masons: 
‘Canada— 
re occupational monograph, 1233. 


British Columbia: 
See various subject headings. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 
(CG. 20f1.)% 
annual convention, 242. 
legislative proposals, 354. 


British Columbia Trades Union Congress 


(T. and L.C.): 
legislative proposals, 510. 
annual convention, 1549. 


British North America Act: 


C.C. of L. requests amendments to Act, 
bagels Os 
T. and L.C. requests Bill of Rights incor- 
porated under Act, 47, 1696; reply of 
Prime Minister, 49. 


British Trades Union Congress: 
86th annual conference, 1420. 
T.U.C. code, the “Bridlington Agreement” 
minimizes inter-union friction, 1540. 


Broadcasting: 
Canada— 
six talks on women in employment, 378. 
discrimination in employment, 644, 1265, 
1427. 
anti-discrimination broadcasts by Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
and others, 763. 


mutual assistance pact signed by two 
largest unions of broadcasting 
employees in radio and_ television 


industry, 1548. 

recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of International 
Railway Brotherhoods, 1710. 

recommendation of T. ana L.C. re C.B.C., 
1696. 

See also Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 





Brophy, R. M., Deputy Minister of Defence 
Production: 


on reduction of defence production, 18. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 


Canada— 
death of James B. Ward, National Legis- 
lative Representative, 1539. 


Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America: 
election of A. J. Bernhardt, president, 1547. 


Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen: 


employees in Saskatchewan covered by 

Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 

Fund) Act, 863. 

Arthur Minister of 
Labour: 

remarks at 11th Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 68. 

Canadian government representative at 
124th session of I.L.O. Governing 
Body, 811. 

address at Thirty-seventh annual confer- 
ence of I.L.0., 985. 

remarks at meetings of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 779, 1689. 


H., Deputy 


Brown, 


John Council of 


Health: 

nominated by T. and L.C., re-appointed 
as labour’s representative on Council, 
20. 


Bruce, W., Dominion 


Building and Construction: 


Canada— 
wage rates and working conditions in 
eight construction trades, 134. 
index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
1766. 
employment in construction industry down 
in first four months of 1954, 1385. 
C.C.A. appeals to labour to keep wages 
stable, 504. 
extracts from Hansard re National Housing 
AGt. 35/, 
36th annual convention of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 537. 
winter construction to reduce seasonal 
unemployment advocated by C.C.A. 
president, 1233. 
housing construction in 1958, 358. 
housing statistics, 220, 509, 1109, 1681. 
Alta.: Labour Act—amendment to Holidays 
with Pay Order (1949) re vacation pay 
credits, 1600. 
Ont.: legislative proposals of Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
Ls eT 
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Building and Construction—Con. 


Que.: repeal of regulations under Public 
Building Safety Act governing opera- 
tion of elevators and hoists, 268. 
United Kingdom— 
increase in number of co-operative house- 
building groups, 1681. 
housing statistics, 509. 
US.A— 
paid holidays in building service, 1039. 
AF. of L. Building Department to estab- 
_ lish committees... elimination of prac- 
tices that inflate building costs, 503. 
statistics, 1109, 1681. 
housing construction in 1953, 353. 
See also Housing. 


Bus Transportation: 
Canada— 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
rules province (New Brunswick) lacks 
power to ban carrying of passengers 
within province by interprovincial bus, 
559. 

NS.: regulations under Public Utilities Act 
governing bus operations, 860. 


Call-in: 
Canada— 
vacation provisions of labour-management 
agreements, examined by Department 
of Labour, 1017. 


Camps: 
Ont.— 
health of employees in camps in terri- 
torial districts—amended regulations 
under Public Health Act, 124. 


Canada: 
See various subject headings. 


Canada and Dominion Sugar Company: 
program for education of immigrants, 160. 


“Canada at Work’’: 
Department of Labour broadcasts six 
talks on women in employment, 378. 


Canada Day: 
See Holidays. 


Canada Election Act: 
extracts from Hansard re, 518. 
amendments requested by T. and L.C., 46; 
reply of Prime Minister, 50. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act: 

federal law analysed in I.L.O. article on 
Action Against Discrimination in 
Employment, 1232. 

activities under Act, 1677. 

re radio broadcast by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, 763. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 1701. 





Canada Labour Relations Board: 


certification and other proceedings before 
Board—82, 246, 409, 547, 669, 814, 991, 
1135, 1280, 1440157281723. 

new officers appointed, 345. 

amendments recommended by C.C. of L., 
52s 

T. and L.C. requests expansion of Board 
membership, 46; legislative recom- 
mendation, 1694. 


Canada Shipping Act: 


regulations under Act governing inspec- 
tion of steamship machinery, 1023. 

pilotage by-laws for port of Botwood, 
Nild2,71024- 000) Saintes Gane Nib. 120; 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 

Labour: 

Dominion legislative program, 56, 1703. 

comparison of annual brief to federal 
cabinet with three major labour 
organizations, 237. 

provincial legislative proposals, 222. 

33rd annual convention, 1407. 

labour day message of Gerard Picard, 
General President, 1117. 

New Year’s message of Gerard Picard, 
General President, 1687. 

“March on Quebec” protests enactment of 
Bills 19 and 20 by Quebec provincial 
legislature, 222. 


guaranteed work week won by _ shoe 
factory workers (Montreal Shoe 
Workers’ Union), 1541. 

wage disparities between Ontario and 


Quebec indicated in joint study by 
C Cros enue © le 46t3 

women in the C.C.C.L., 389. 

re organization of Professional Syndicate 
of Specialized Forest Workers by 
C:6.Ci 946. 

number of persons under 16 years of age 
in Quebec industry—results of investi- 
gation by Research Service of 
C.C.C.L., 947. 

more political action urged by C.C.C.L., 
affiliate—federation nationale de la 
metallurgie, 1110. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited: 


recommendation of C.C. of L. ve exclusion 
of employees from provisions of 
PARLE Tee AcE woos 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 


13th annual conference, 1567. 


Canadian Bill of Rights: 
See Bill of Rights. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 

presents story of Martyrs of Tolpuddle, 
767. 

C.C.C.L. requests free 
workers, 60. 

(Moot la ve. 1102. 

recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of International 
Railway Brotherhoods, 1710. 

recommendation of R.T.B. re_ public 
ownership of sound broadcasting and 
television, 65. 

recommendations of T. and LC., 48; 
reply of Prime Minister, 50; other 
recommendation, 1696. 


broadeasts for 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Act: 


amendment re 
1297. 


superannuation — benefits, 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers: 


text of agreements between C.N.R. and 
C.B.R.E. replacing Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2, 100. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
25th annual meeting, 1559. 
presents annual brief to Cabinet, 1713. 
aggressive immigration policy necessary— 
summary of special report, 1235. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 


Dominion legislative program, 50, 1698; 
reply of Prime Minister, 1702; remarks 
of A. R. Mosher, President, 1703. 

comparison of annual brief to federal 
cabinet with three major labour organ- 
izations, 237. 

14th annual convention, 1390. 

provincial legislative proposals—Alberta 
Industrial Federation of Labour, 354; 
British Columbia Federation of 
Labour, 354; Nova Scotia Federation 
of Labour, 354; Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour, 355. 

annual conventions—14th annual conven- 
fionesor C.Ca. off tle “1390 British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, 242; 
New Brunswick Council of Labour, 
1549; Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour, 76; Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 402; Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour, 243. 

3rd annual Fair Employment Practices 
Conference of the Ontario Federation 
of Labour, 803. 

labour day message of A. R. Mosher, 
president, 1116. 

New Year’s message of A. R. Mosher, 
president, 1686. 








Canadian Congress of Labour—Con. 
unemployment— 
joint action on unemployment problem 
bye@-Gwol dy -and) Us and :12C,7217: 
346, 776. 
“concern” over unemployment expressed 
in statement of secretary-treasurer, 18. 
unemployment reaching “critical” stage 
—Political Action Committee, 219. 
no-raiding pact— 
sisned by C.C., of L.and T. and. L.C., 
1246, 1674. 
approves draft no-raiding pact, 1395. 
agreement between C.C. of L. and 
T. and L.C.—organization of unorgan- 


ized, 217. 
first no-raiding and mutual assistance 
agreement signed by International 


Association of Machinists (A.F. of L- 
tT and “G)- and. United. “Auto 
Workers (C.1.0:-C’C, of [), 772: 


C.C. of L. policy on women workers, 386. 
statements on women members by some 


ainliates— CB Rabin ost t, A.C.W.A, 
BSS oF ea A ro oone il bude lie W oA. 
389. 


study of guaranteed wage plans, 508. 

labour unity to be studied by newly- 
formed committee, 23. 

wage disparities between Ontario and 
Quebec indicated in joint study by 
GHeanaie lm ands, Cr in. 1461 

appointment of Director of Prairie Prov- 
inces’ Region, 639. 

Economic Outlook for 1954, 641. 

extracts from address of secretary- 
treasurer at convention of C.I.O., 75. 

creation of new political party studied 
by Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions, 945. 


election of Tom McLachlan, President, 
District 26, U.M.W.A., 1236. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
36th annual convention, 537. 
appointments, 647. 
criticizes unemployment situation, 766. 


winter construction to reduce seasonal 
unemployment advocated by president, 
L2oae 


appeals to labour to keep wages stable, 
504. 
housing program—extracts from 
address by President Raymond Brunet, 
939. 
two Alberta locals of International Union 
of Operating Engineers sign province- 
wide agreement with Association, 776. 


1954 
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Canadian Corps of Commissionaires: 


correction re wage rates as reported in 
Hansard, 518. 


Canadian Council of the Blind: 
urges blindness allowance without means 
test, 225. 


Canadian Farmer-Labour Economic Council: 


first meeting, 765. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture: 


representation at 11th Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 68. 


Canadian Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs: 
14th biennial convention, 1569. 


Canadian Federation of Mayors’ and 
Municipalities: 

request for government action on unem- 
ployment, 1675. 

four-point program to relieve unemploy- 
ment urged by Federation at annual 


convention, 1234. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

83rd annual general meeting, 967. 

appointment of John C. Whitelaw, Q.C., 
as general manager, 22. 

survey of older workers, 979. 

Discrimination: What It Does to Business 
—radio broadcast by Roy Campbell, 
1435. 

legislative brief of New Brunswick branch, 
510. 

brief presented by St. John’s branch to 
Newfoundland Government, 777. 


Canadian Medical Association: 
opposition of medical profession to “state” 
health insurance expressed at 87th 
annual convention of Association, 944. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind: 


urges blindness allowance without means 
test, 225. 


Canadian National Railways: 
text of agreements between C.N.R. and 
C.B.R.E. replacing Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2, 100. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation Act: 


amendment re superannuation benefits, 
1297. 


Canadian Pacifie Railway Company: 
A. L. McGregor named supervisor of 
labour relations, 947. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


No. I: 
summary of decisions, 671, 1454. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


No. 2: 


text of agreements between C.N.R. and 
C.B.R.E. replacing Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2, 100. 


Canadian Vocational Training: 
See Vocational Training. 


Canadian Welfare Council: 


extracts from address by R. E. G. Davis, 
Executive Director, at Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work, 1122. 


Capital Investment: 
See Investment. 


Capital Punishment: 


Canada— 
C.C. of L. recommends abolition of, 1702. 


Carpentry: 
NS.— 
application of Apprenticeship Act to 
carpenter trade in certain counties, 
565. 
US.A— 
organizing campaign planned by car- 


penters’ union, 504. 


Census: 


Canada— 
employment and earnings of wage and 
salary earners—summary of Volume V, 
1951 Census of Canada, 225. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 


new regulations under National Housing 
Act, 503. 

extracts from address of David B. Mansur, 
president, at Lake Couchiching, 1545. 


Central Organization of Salaried Employees 


in Sweden (T.C.O.): 
formation, 244. 


Certification: 
Canada— 
certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board— 
82, 246, 409, 547, 669, 814, 991, 1135, 
1280, 1440, 1572, 1723. 
comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabiner: by ULasnd Gyre. of Le 
and C.C.C.L. re government employees, 
240. 
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Certification—Con. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
1462. 
B.C.: provisions of Labour Relations Act— 
replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 954, 1737; certifica- 
tions granted during 1953, 949; 
Supreme Court holds union applica- 
tions for certification for new 
bargaining units in hotel chain prop- 
erly made, 681. 
annual report of Labour Relations 
Board (1953-54), 1425; two teachers’ 
unions share certificate of union 
recognition, 1547. 
Sask.: T. and L.C. opposes mine—mill at 
uranium mine, 1383. 


Que.: 


Check-off : 
Canada— 
check-off provisions in collective agree- 
ments, 1141. 
extracts from Hansard re _ voluntary 


revocable check-off, 778. 

union membership and check-off provi- 
sions in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing, 1587, 1588. 

Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 
1299. 

C.C. of L. urges voluntary check-off of 
union dues, 54; recommendations re 
income tax, 53. 

recommendations of T. 
check-off, 46, 1694. 

B.C.: provisions of Labour Relations Act— 
replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1737. 

Ont.: resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tion, of Labour (C.C. of L.), 405. 


andes re 


Chemical Products: 
Canada— 
effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1553. 


Chemical Workers: 
election of Edward R. Moffatt, president 
of International Chemical Workers 

Union, 1547. 


Chevrier, Hon. Lionel, Minister of Transport: 
remarks at joint submission of brief on 
unemployment by T. and L.C.-C.C. of 

L., 348. 


Child Labour: 

Alta.: amendment to Alberta School Act re 
employment of children, 1464. 

Ont.: provisions of Child Welfare Act (1954), 
EVE 

United Kingdom— 

child welfare centre to attract mothers to 

work in jute industry, inaugurated, 
433. 
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Children of War Dead (Education Assist- 


ance) Act: 
amended regulations, 1298. 


Cinematographs: 


Sask: new regulations under Theatres and 
oar fees Act, 862. 


Citizenship and Immigration, Department 
of: 
Harold C. Banks, Canadian Director, wins 
appeal against deportation order, 1103. 
immigration statistics, 221, 508, 645. 


Civic Employees: 
Canada— 


new union of civic and public workers 
affliated with T. and L.C., 1237. 


Civil Defence: 


Alta.: civil defence workers under coverage 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act, 25. 


Civil Rights: 
B.C.: Bill to Protect Certain Civil Rights, 
not passed, 114. 
US.A— 


Connecticut Superior Court fines union for 
failing to carry out order of Civil 
Rights Commission to cease discrim- 
ination, 857. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 


life insurance for federal civil servants and 
members of regular forces provided by 
amendment to Public Service Super- 
annuation Act, 1296. 

superannuation of government employees 
transferred to Crown Corporations, 
1296. 


extracts from Hansard re standard work 
week, 232. 
changes in Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act recommended by inter- 
departmental committee, 505. 
C. J. Sly, training officer, Department of 
Labour, appointed C.S.A.O. organizer, 
346. 
N.B.: resolutions adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1558. 
United Kingdom— 
equal pay for women in non-industrial 
civil service, introduced, 966. 


Civil Service Federation of Canada: 


Federated Association of Letter Carriers 
leaves Federation, 946. 
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Clerical Workers: 
United Kingdom— 
salaries, 1231. 
US A— 
continued expansion in clerical employ- 
ment, 1231. * 
See also White-collar Workers. 


Closed Shop: 
Canada— 
closed shop provisions in collective agree- 
ments, 1140. 


Clothing: 
Canada— 
re government contracts for clothing— 
establishment of sweat-shops deplored 
by C.C. of L., 54. 


Coal: 
measures to increase productivity and 
expansion of medical and welfare 
services for miners urged in resolu- 
tions passed at 5th session of I.L.0. 
Coal Mines Committee, 543. 


Canada— 

U.M.W. and coal operators ask Federal 
fuel policy in joint brief submitted to 
Cabinet, 1679. 

extracts from Hansard re, 27, 40. 

C.C. of L. urges establishment of National 
Fuel Policy, 1701; recommends labour 
representation on Dominion Coal 
Board, 54; recommendations re coal 
mining, 1404. 


Alta.: legislation re rehabilitation of unem- 
ployed coal miners, 966, 1464; assist- 
ance for rehabilitation of coal miners 
provided under new Act, 1464; legis- 


lative recommendation of Alberta 
Industrial Federation of Labour (C.C. 
Gl ls) rao4, 


N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 965, 1746; Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.) demands 
establishment of Royal Commission to 
investigate coal industry, 76, other 
recommendations, 354. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Mines 
Regulation Act re minimum age for 
employment, 426. 


Coastguards: 
Canada— 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce urges 
establishment of separate Canadian 
coastguard service, 1714. 


Codes: 
United Kingdom— 
T.U.C. code, the “Bridlington Agreement”, 
minimizes inter-union friction, 1540. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec) : 


summary of agreements under Act—109, 
258) b08, 675,854, 1017, 1145, 1461; 
1591. 

number of workers covered by collective 
agreements in 1952, 846. 

Superior Court holds decree may not 
require employers to contribute to 
insurance plan for employees, 415. 

company’s claim that decree under Collec- 
tive Agreement Act not properly 
renewed, dismissed by Superior Court, 
414. 


Collective Agreements: 
See Agreements. 


Collective Bargaining: 


Economic and Collective Bargaining Con- 

ference of U.A.W., 1678. 
Canada— 

union security provisions 
agreements, 1140. 

vacation with pay _ provisions (also 
employment severance, statutory holi- 
days, call-in, seniority, accumulation, 
plant shut-down) in collective agree- 
ments, 1012, 1016, 1017. 

status of escalator clauses in 1953 com- 
pared with 1951, 555. 

provision for premium pay for week-end 
work in manufacturing industries made 
in sample collective bargaining agree- 
ments, 672. 

collective bargaining in Canadian munici- 
palities, 1274. 

collective agreements in non-ferrous metal 
mining, 1285. 

collective bargaining in retail trade, 1457; 
in wholesale trade, 1732. 

role of legislation in collective bargaining 
—extracts from address at meeting of 
C.M.A., 970, 973. 

comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinet by T. and L.C., C.C. of L. and 
C.C.C.L. re government employees, 
240. 

C.C. of L. urges government to recognize 
and bargain collectively with unions 
of its employees, 53, 1701. 

T. and L.C. requests collective bargaining 
rights for government employees, 48; 
reply of Prime Minister, 50; other 
recommendations, 46, 1694. 


in collective 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Alberta 
Act (1947), 956, 1462; legislative 
recommendation of Industrial Federa- 
won ot Labour (C,.C. of L.), 354, 
provisions of Labour Relations Act— 
replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 954, 1738; certifica- 
tions granted during 1953, 949; writ 
to prohibit certification of new 
bargaining agent for two-plant unit 
refused by Supreme Court, 117. 


BG: 


Man.: regulations under Fire Departments 
: Arbitration Act, 959, 1153. 


: amendment to rules of procedure 
under Labour Relations Board, 564; 
legislative brief of C.M.A., 510; reso- 
lution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1558. 

N.S.: Provincial Executive (T. and L.C.) 

requests bargaining rights for fisher- 

men and _ provincial government 

employees, 355. 


Ont.: amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 958, 1146. 
Que.: wage re-opening clause given new 


interpretation by Arbitration Court, 
1546; amendments to Trades Disputes 
Act requested by Federation of Labour 
Chand IC. 511. 
United Kingdom— 
voluntary negotiation in disputes urged in 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1424-25. 
France— 
settlement of disputes, 269. 
US.A— 
predictions concerning organized labour’s 
internal situation made by American 
Management Association, 950. 


resolution adopted at convention of AF. 
of L., 1565. 


See also Legal Decisions. 


Colombo Plan: 


consignment of locomotive boilers given 
by Canada to India, 804. 


India’s contribution of technical assistance 
under Colombo Plan, 241. 


Japan and Thailand admitted to member- 


ship, 1387. 
extracts from Hansard re Colombo Plan, 
232. 


Combines Investigation Act: 


approval and recommendations of T. and 
L.C.-47. 
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Commercial Establishments: 


Que.: repeal of regulations under Industria] 
and Commercial Establishments Act 
governing elevators and hoists, 268. 


Commodity Imports: 
See Imports. 


Communications: 
Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
1766. 

Nfid.: government ownership and develop- 
ment of electric power and telephone 
communications advocated by New- 
foundland Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 776. 


Communism: 
seven communist countries to attend 37th 
I.L.0. Conference, 811. 

Que.: amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 959, 1029; provisions 
of Bill 19 amending Labour Relations 
Act, 222. 

United Kingdom— 

conference proceedings of T.U.C., 1422. 
resolution on trade with communist coun- 
tries adopted at conference of T.U.C 
1 Bide 
US.A— 


proposals to eliminate communists from 
union leadership; safeguard defence 
plants, 863. 

refuse services of N.L.R.B. to communist- 
led union, 942. 


USS.R.— 
soviet unions called “schools for 
Communism” in address to Eleventh 
Congress of Soviet labour unions, 949. 


"9 


Company Unions: 


N.S.: legislative recommendation of Provin- 
cial Executive (T. and L.C.) 355. 


Compensation: 
See Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act; M.L.A. Compensation; 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration. 


Compulsory Retirement: 
See Retirement. 
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Conciliation: 

Canada— 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour—83, 247, 410, 
547, 669, 814, 992, 1138, 1281, 1440, 
1573; 1723. 

role of legislation in collective bargaining 
extracts from address at meeting of 
C.M.A., 971. 

clause defining security duties suggested 
in agreement between Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, and 
1.U.M.M:S.W., 764. 

C.C. of L. urges establishment of national 
labour code, 52; remarks of A. R. 
Mosher, President, C.C. of Lice DD: 

amendments to Act urged by National 
Legislative Committee (Canada) of 
International Railway Brotherhoods, 
1710; reply of Prime Minister, 1712. 

R.T.B. recommends amendment to dS ghel BDA le 
Act, 65. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 46, 1694. 

Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
956, 1462. 

B.C.: Labour Relations Act—provisions of 
Act replacing Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 954, 1738. 

Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act—regulations under Act governing 
British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board, 422; prosecutions under Act 
in 1953, 949; amendments to Act 
requested by Trade Union Congress 
Cle and 1.C.) aeol0;. Billet amend 
Act, not passed, 114. 

Ont.: amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 958; contention of 
textile firm unable to restore wage 
cut...upheld by conciliation board, 
1679. 

Que.: number of cases in 1953-54, 1591; 
annual report of Labour Relations 
Board (1953-54), 1425. 

United Kingdom— 

T.U.C. code, the “Bridlington Agreement”, 
minimizes inter-union friction, 1540. 


France— 
settlement of disputes, 269. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


conference proceedings, 769. 

15th annual convention, 74. 

national full employment conference 
called by C.1.0O. President, Walter 
Reuther, 219, 641. 

no-raiding pact signed between A.F. of L. 
ane. ClO. 23,742. 

C1.0.-A.F. of L. no-raiding agreement 
meets first tests successfully, 1108. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations—Con. 
A.F. of L. union held guilty of raiding 
C1.0. local—first arbitration case 

under no-raiding pact, 1541. 


AF. of L. and CIO. leaders predict 
merger by end of 1955, 1540. 
US. labor secretary favours C.1.0.- 


AF. of L. unity, 1674. 

largest U.E. local votes to return to C.L.O., 
505. 

re merger of United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, with 
Oil Workers’ International Union, 
1548. 

independent union, Mechanics Education 
Society, affiliates with C.I.O., 1548. 


two CJ.0. unions—United Railroad 
Workers and ‘Transport Workers 
Union—unite, 1548. 
Construction: 
See Building and Construction. 
Consumer Prices: 
I.L.O. study indicates world consumer 


prices “remarkably stable”, 1236. 


Consumer Purchasing: 
US A— 
resolution adopted at C.I.O. conference re 
economic situation, 769. 


Contracts: 
Canada— 
revised provisions of Criminal Code, 
1291-92. 


extracts from Hansard re placing of con- 
tracts in surplus labour areas, 650. 

re government contracts for clothing— 
establishment of sweat-shops deplored 
by: © C2 of lye 54. 

See also Agreements; Fair Wages. 


Contributions: 


Canada— 
contribution, benefit formulas in industrial 
pension plans, 519. 


Conventions: 


See Trade 
headings. 


Unions; various subject 


Co-operative Commonwealth Federation: 


resolution adopted by C.C. of L. re-affirms 
recognition of C.C.F. as its “political 
arm”, 1398. 


Co-operative Societies: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
G.C51261; 
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Co-operative Union of Canada: 
appointments, 647. 
death of George Keen, former Honorary 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 25. 


Correspondence: 
See Vocational Correspondence. 


Cost of Living: 
Canada— 

monthly summary of prices and the cost 
of living—153, 282, 438, 578, 696, 872, 
1043, 1167, 1318, 1478, 1613, 1767. 

average spent per person per week on 
food in 1952-53, 17. 

status of escalator clauses in 1953 com- 
pared with 1951, 555. 

farm living costs as at August 1954, 1388. 


Paul Emile, M.P., Parliamentary 
Assistant to Minister of Labour: 
appointment as judge of Quebec Superior 
Court for District of Montreal, 17. 


Coté, 


Cotton Products: 


Canada— 
imports increase during first nine months 
of 1953, 24. 
Councils: 
See Industrial Councils; Trades and 
Labour Councils. 
Covenants: 
Canada— 
recommendation of JT. and LC. re 


restrictive covenants, 47. 


Credit Unions: 
Canada— 
statistics, 763, 1545. 
expansion of operations during 1952, 102. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1261. 
resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 406. 
US A— 
number of, 763. 


Onis: 


Criminal Code: 
Canada— 
revised provisions of Criminal Code, 1291. 
extracts from Hansard re, 355. 
comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinet by T. and L.C., C.C:,0f L, 
Cec Tend -.T.B., 240. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 58, 1705. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 53, 1701. 
recommendations of R.T.B., 63; remarks 
of Prime Minister, 66. 
amendments requested by T. and LC., 
46; reply of Prime Minister, 49. 
Sask.: Federation of Labour urges. with- 
drawal of “Bill O”, 244; legislative 
recommendation, 355. 





Crown Corporations: 
Canada— 
superannuation of government employees 


transferred to Crown Corporations, 
1296. 


Customs Act: 


extracts from Hansard re amendment to 
Act, 229. 


Davis, R. E. G., Executive Director, Canadian 
Welfare Council: 


extracts from address at Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work, 1122. 


Deepsea Fishing: 


Canada— 
T. and L.C. requests appointment of 
Royal Commission to inquire into 


deepsea fishing industry, 47. 


Deepsea Shipping: 
See Shipping. 


Defence Plants: 
US A— 
proposals to eliminate communists from 
union leadership; safeguard defence 
plants, 863. 


Defence Production: 


Canada— 
reduction of defence production will not 
adversely affect economy, 18. 


Department of Labour Act: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


Dependents’ Allowances: 


Nfid.: Social Assistance Act—provisions of 
proposed Act, 1597. 


Depression: 
Canada— 
remarks of Dr. Cyril F. James, Principal, 
McGill University, 218. 


Diesel Power: 
Canada— 

recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of International 
Railway Brotherhoods, 1710. 

R.TB. requests protection to employees 
displaced by substitution of diesel 
power for steam, 64; remarks of 
Prime Minister, 66. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 
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Discrimination: 
Canada— 

activities under Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 1677. 

radio broadcasts on discrimination in 
employment, 644, 763, 1265, 1427. 

Law as an Anti-Discrimination Weapon— 
radio broadcast by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of, Labour, 1482. 

Ignorance: Discrimination Cannot Live 
Without It—radio address by Lister 
Sinclair, 1427. 

Discrimination: What It Does to Trade 
Untons—radio broadcast by Claude 
Jodoin, President-elect, T. and L.C., 
1430. 

Discrimination: What It Does to Business 
—radio address by Royal Campbell, 
'C.M.A., 1435. 

Fair Employment Practices Act analysed 
in I.L.0. article on Action Against 
Discrimination in Employment, 1232. 

series on discrimination broadcast in 
French by Department of Labour, 
1677. 

immigration policy criticized by Negro 
Citizenship Association, 646. 

C.C.C.L. recommends amendments to Fair 

Employment Practices Act, 59. 
of L. urges amendment to Fair 
Employment Practices Act, 53; report 
of Committee on Human Rights, 1406. 
T. and L.C. urges enactment of new Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Work Act, 
46. 


C.C. 


Ont.: regulations under Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act, 964, 1150; 3rd annual 
Fair Employment Practices Confer- 
ence of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 803; resolution 
adopted by Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 405. 


Sask.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 243. 
US.A— 
provisions of “right-to-work” law, 563. 
re provision of equal job opportunities for 
negroes and other minority groups, 
1569. 
manpower wasted through discrimination— 
remarks of Secretary of Labour, 1235. 
Supreme Court finds employers at fault 
in concurring in discriminatory prac- 
tices to enforce unions’ rules, 683. 
steel union officers told to shun discrim- 
ination—statement of policy of 
US.W.A., 1677. 


A.F. of L. program to end discrimination, 
289. 


Discrimination—C on. 


US.A.—Con. 
electrical union’s appeal from _ order 
requiring it to end discrimination 


against negro, dismissed by Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court of Errors, 415. 


Connecticut Superior Court fines union 
for failing to carry out order of Civil 
Rights Commission to cease discrim- 
ination, 857. 


N.Y. Supreme Court upholds authority of 
anti-discrimination commission to 
require posting of information about 
anti-discrimination law, 1468. 


Court of Appeals dismisses employment 
agency’s appeal against order of N.Y. 
Commission Against Discrimination, 
1156. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada— 
occupational accident and diseases claims 
under Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, 774. 


revised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 960; amendment 
to schedule of industrial diseases 
under Act, 1600, 1741; tenosynovitis 
a compensable industrial disease under 
Act, 860. ~ 


N.S.: revision and consolidation of Work- 


men’s Compensation Act, 962, 1745, 
1746. 


B-Ce 


Divorce: 
Canada— 


recommendations of T. and L.C., 1695; 
reply of Prime Minister, 1697. 


Dockworkers: 
USAe— 


dead heat in representation vote on New 
York waterfront between International 
Longshoremen’s Association and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(A.F. of L.) announced by N.L.RB., 
769. 


Doctors: 
See Physicians. 


Domestic Servants: 


B.C.: coverage under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1740. 


Dominion Coal Board: 


C.C. of L. requests appointment of labour 
representative to Board, 54, 1702. 
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Dominion Council of Heaith: 


nominated by T. and L.C., J. W. Bruce 
re-appointed as labour’s representative 
on Council, 20. 


Dominion Day: 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 54. 


Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 


the R.T.B.: 


comparison of annual brief to federal 
cabinet with three major labour organ- 
izations, 237. 


® 


Drainage: 
Sask.: plumbing and drainage regulations 
under Public Health Act, 426. 


Duffett, Walter E., Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of 
Labour: 


appointment, 1104. 


Dumping: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re anti-dumping 
laws, 952; T. and L.C. requests pro- 
tection of Canadian industry and 
labour from effects of dumping, 1696. 


Earnings: 
Canada— 

increase in average weekly earnings paid 
by manufacturers to salaried and 
wage-earning personnel, 1674. 

average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
in September (1954), 1676. 

See also Payrolls; Wages. 


Economic Development: 


Canada— 
year-end review of Canadian economy— 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, 17. 


Economic Situation: 


Canada— 

business outlook for 1955 “not good, not 
bad”, 1542. 

economic expansion greater than in US.A., 
PET 

economists predict economic growth in 
1955, 1384. 

Canada’s economy enters re-adjustment 
period—1954 report released by Organ- 
ization for European Co-operation, 
1675. 

re-adjustment in Canadian economy in 
1954—remarks of President, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, 18. 


Economic Situation—C on. 


Canada—Con. 

reduction of defence production will not 
adversely affect economy, 18. 

gross national product steadies in second 
quarter of 1954, 1232. 

first meeting of Canadian Farmer-Labour 
Economic Council, 765. 

C.C. of L—Economic Outlook for 1954, 
641; Statement on Economic Policy, 
1699; legislative memorandum, 51; 
12-point program approved by, 1395. 

US.A— 

economic improvement, 1230. 

report of Conference on Economic 
Progress in the United States, 1231. 

establishment of International Finance 
Corporation approved by United 
States government, 1680. 

one economist believes 
upturn, 1676. 

resolutions adopted at convention of A.F. 

Oils bel oOo: 


economy on 


Economies and Research: 
Canada— 
appointment of Walter E. Duffett, Director, 
Economics and Research, Department 
of Labour, 1104. 


Education: 
Canada— 
amended regulations under Children of 
War Dead (Education Assistance) 
Act, 1298. 
program for education of immigrants 


developed by Canada and Dominion 
Sugar Company, 160. 

R.TB. commends government for financial 
assistance to universities, 65. 

T and L.C. requests federal aid on 
primary and _ secondary levels, 47, 
reply of Prime Minister, 49; requests 
federal financial assistance to prov- 
inces, 1696; reply of Prime Minister, 
1697. 

number of university graduates seeking 
employment in 1954, 217. 

Alta.: amendments to Students Assistance 

Act, 966, 1465. 

N.B.: Trade Schools Act—regulations under, 
1594. 

revision of The Schools Administra- 
tion Act, The Department of Educa- 
tion Act and The Secondary Schools 
and Boards of Education Act, 1151; 
provisions of The Schools Adminis- 
tration Act re school attendance, 1151; 
United Kingdom teachers hired to 
relieve shortage in primary schools, 
RG 


Ont. 
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Education—C on. 
Que.: two teachers’ unions share certificate 
of union recognition, 1547. 
See also Labour Education. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: 
clause defining security duties suggested 
in agreement between Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, and 
I1.U.M.M5S.W., 764. 


Elections: 


Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re Canada Election 
Act, 518. 
comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinet-by«L.. and LC. CC. of L: 
and C.C.C.L., re Canada Election Act, 
241. 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1714. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 54, 1702. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 46, 1261, 
1696. 
B.C.: minimum age limit for voter at 
provincial election, reduced, 114. 


N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 


babour=L. and. L:C.)) re “spoiled 
ballots, 227. 
Ont.: proposed amendments to Ontario 


Election Act opposed by Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L:)) 404: resolu- 
tion adopted at convention of, 405. 


Electric Power: 


Nfid.: government ownership and develop- 
ment of electric power and telephone 
communications advocated by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 776. 


Electrical Apparatus: 
Canada— 


job opportunities provided by plant 
expansion in 1953, 236. 
effect of plant expansion in 1954 on 
manufacturing employment, 1553. 
Electrical Equipment Indusiry: 
US.A— 
General Hlectric Company offers pay 
increase, rejects guaranteed wage, 768. 
Electricity: 
election of James HE. Carey, president, 


International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, 1547. 
re-election of Albert J. Fitzgerald, as 

president, 1547. 


Electricity—Con. 
Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
1766. 
re occupational monograph, 1238. 
Alta.: regulations under Electrical Protec- 
tion Act, 267. 
B.C.: regulations under Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act, 421. 
US.A— 
largest U.E. local votes to 
GC LOee a. 
resignation of Daniel W. Tracy, as presi- 
dent of International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, 507. 


return to 


Elevators: 
Alta.: safety regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act governing grain 
elevators, 421. 


Ont.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
965, 1149, 1158, 1303. 

Que.: repeal of regulations under Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act 
and Public Building Safety Act 


governing elevators and hoists, 268. 


Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act: 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 54. 


Emergency Powers Act: 
not extended, 644. 


Employers’ Associations: 
Que.: election of General President of Pro- 
fessional Association of Industrialists, 
1620. 


Employment: 

International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security—4lst annual 
convention, 1123. 

problem of older worker discussed in 
International Labour Review, pub- 
lished by 1..0., 1546. 

resolution on full employment approved 
by Economic Committee of the U.N. 
Economie and Social Council, 1108. 

report of I.L.O. Metal Trades Committee 
(fifth session), 1720. 

Canada— 

current manpower and labour relations 
review—1, 201, 329, 487, 623, 747, 923, 
LOST 1211 Sl5o2aF 165.2: 

industrial employment index (1952-53), 18. 

decline in industrial employment, 218, 641. 

expansion of industrial employment, 1229. 

industrial employment in 1953, 1385. 
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Employment—Con. Employment—Con. 
Canada—Con. N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 


effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1550. 

job opportunities provided by plant 
expansion in 1953, 236. 

increase registered in May, 1954, 1104. 

construction employment down in first 
four months of 1954, 1385. 

employment and earnings of wage and 
salary earners—summary of Volume V, 
1951 Census of Canada, 225. 

no work available on St. Lawrence 
Seaway in immediate future, 945. 

report on Seasonal Unemployment, pre- 
pared by National Employment 
Committee. (U.1.C.),*526: 

employment on Canadian railways in 1952, 
43. 

pulp and paper industry (1952), 43. 

number of university graduates seeking 
employment in 1954, 217. 


Women in the Labour Force— 


1. Participation of Women in Canada’s 
Labour Force, 372. 


2. Department Broadcasts Six Talks about 
Women in Employment, 378. 
3. Organized Labour’s Opinion of Women 
in Employment, 384. 
4. Status of Women in the United States, 
1953,,591, 
5. Women’s Employment in Great Britain, 
395. 
extracts from booklet published by UI.C. 
—Womanpower, a Handbook of Source 
Material on Wage-earning Women in 
Canada, 530— 
. Women and the World of Work. 
. Women in the Canadian Labour Force. 
. Why Do Women Work. 


. Participation of Women in the Labour 
Force. 


em WO HN 


5. Occupational Pattern of Women in the 
Labour Force. 

6. Married Women in the Labour Market. 

7. Marital Status of Women in Labour 
Force. 

F.E.P.A. analysed in I.L.0. article on 
Action Against Discrimination im 
Employment, 1232. 


Man.: Provincial Executive Committee (T. 


and L.C.) requests raise in minimum 
age of persons employed in factories, 
228. 

53965—4 


Regulation Act re minimum age for 
employment, 965, 1746; resolution 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour (C.C.note-l;); 76. 

Ont.: provisions of Child Welfare Act 
(1954), 1151; United Kingdom 
teachers hired to relieve shortage in 
primary schools, 1111. 

Que.: number of persons under 16 years of 
age in Quebce industry—results of 
investigation by Research Service of 
C.C.C i. 947. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Mines 
Regulation Act re minimum age for 
employment, 426. 

Australia— 

statistics, 20, 1677. 

United Kingdom— 

statistics, 20, 942, 1108, 1386, 1677. 

estimated number of employed persons as 
at May 31, 1953, 509. 

recommendations of National Advisory 
Committee on the Employment of 
Older Men and Women, 541. 

US.A— 

statistics, 940, 1106, 1230, 1385. 

decreased employment and production in 
1954, forecast, 19. 

joint release on employment figures by 
Departments of Commerce and 
Labour, 648. 

national full employment conference called 
by C.I.O. President, Walter Reuther, 
641. 

restriction on Canadian workers in New 
England requested by conference of 
state labour legislators, 507. 

increased demand for older workers, 272. 

employers urged to hire older workers by 
under-secretary of labour, 1681. 

fewer railroad employees in 1953, 1387. 

hat union arranges loan to keep firm 
operating, 1105. 

continued expansion in clerical employ- 
ment, 1231. 

Steadier Jobs, a Handbook for Manage- 
ment on Stabihzing Employment— 
review of, 770. 

factory employment in November 1953, 
18-19. 

See also Fair Employment Practices; 
Older Workers. 


Employment Agencies: 
USA— 

Court of Appeals dismisses employment 
agency’s appeal against order of N.Y. 
Commission Against Discrimination, 
1156. 
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Employment Conditions: 


measures to increase productivity and 
expansion of medical and _ welfare 
services for miners urged in resolutions 
passed at 5th session of I.L.O. Coal 
Mines Committee, 548. 

recommendations approved by _ I.L.0. 
Inland Transport Committee at fifth 
session re transport drivers and dock 
workers, 664. 

Canada— 

recent changes in wages, hours and other 
employment conditions—survey of 
collective agreements, 1009. 

number of workers covered by collective 
agreements in 1952, 846. 

non-occupational sickness and accident 
benefit plans in manufacturing, 1038. 

working conditions at head offices of 
Canadian life insurance companies, 
280. 

office employees’ working conditions in 
manufacturing (1950-54), 1611. 

shift work in manufacturing establish- 
ments, 1761. 

working conditions of plant employees in 
manufacturing, 574, 1476. 

index of wage rates in primary iron and 
steel industry (1952-1953), 868. 

wage-rates and hours of work in municipal 
government service, 1035. 

agreement between International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and Shipping 
Federation of Canada, provides no in- 
crease in wages, but improved welfare 
benefits, 643. 

regulations under Financial Administration 
Act governing working conditions of 
ships’ crews and officers, 1304. 

T. and L.C. urges enactment of new Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Work Act, 
46. 


working conditions in certain industries— 

bank employees, 152. 

eight construction trades, 134. 

office employees in manufacturing (1950- 
54), 1611. 

plant workers in manufacturing, 574, 
1476. 

retail trade, sales staff, 434. 


B.C.: amended provisions of Public Works 
Fair Wages and Conditions of 
Employment Act, 964, 1743. 


health of employees in camps in 
territorial districts—amended regula- 
tions under Public Health Act, 124. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
243. 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Employment Conditions—Con. 


United Kingdom— 
child welfare centre to attract mothers 


to work in jute industry, inaugurated, 
433. 


US.A— 
wage gains and improved working condi- 
tions on certain newspapers under 
American Newspaper Guild, 947. 


Employment of Women: 
See Womanpower. 


Employment Service: 


Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re, 777. 
movement of farm workers from Ontario 
and Quebec to harvest in Prairie 
Provinces, 1112. 
supply and demand for new university 
graduates, 1682. 


US.A— 

N.Y. Supreme Court upholds authority of 
anti-discrimination commission to 
require posting of information about 
anti-discrimination law, 1468. 


Employment Severance: 


Canada— 
vacation provisions of labour-management 
agreements, examined by Department 
of Labour, 1016. 


Engineering: 

Alta.: two locals of International Union of 
Operating Engineers sign province- 
wide agreement with Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 776. 
amended provisions of Stationary 
Engineers Act, 965, 1593; resolution 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour €I.7and\.C.). 1553: 

Ont.: regulations under Operating Engineers 
Act 19538, 1150, 1601. 


INEDS: 


Equal Pay: 
equal pay resolutions adopted by U.N. 
Commission on the Status of Women, 

505. 


Canada— 

Bill to prohibit discrimination between 
men and women in rates of pay, not 
passed, 1299. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1569. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 1404, 1701. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
17,691. 260; 
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Equal Pay—Con. 
B.C.: Equal Pay Act enacted, 113. 
Nfid.: enactment of Equal Pay Act 
requested by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 776. 
Sask.: amendment to Equal Pay Act, 1467; 
legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 355. 
United Kingdom— 
equal pay for women in non-industrial 
civil service, introduced, 966. 
summary of report on Problems of 
Women’s Employment in Great 
Britain, 395, 399. 
The Netherlands— 
survey to determine effect of equal pay 
in industry, 430. 


Esealator Clauses: 
Canada— 
status of escalator clauses in 1953 com- 
pared with 1951, 555. 
US. A— 


non-operating rail unions drop escalator 
clauses, 1731. 


Excavators: 
See Trench Excavators. 


Exeise Tax: 
Canada— 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 53. 


Expenditure: 
Canada— 


economic expansion greater than in US.A., 
12313 


Explosives: 
Canada— 
recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of International 
Railway Brotherhoods, 1710. 
recommendation of R.T.B. re transporta- 
tion of explosives and inflammable 
liquids on highways, 65. 


Factories: 
Canada— 

Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1952) available from United 
Kingdom Information Office, 1486. 

Alta.: new “factories” listed under Act, 687. 

Man.: Provincial Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.) requests raise in minimum 
age of persons employed in factories, 
228. 


53965—43 


Factories—C on. 

Sask.: amended provisions of Factories Act, 
964, 1466; Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.) recommends amendment to Act, 
OOo. 

Brazil— 

worker dismissed for stealing, ordered 
re-instated by Labour Court, 1152. 
US.A— 
decline in employment, work-week and 
payrolls during November 1953, 18-19; 
injury frequency rate in factories, 978. 
See also Defence Plants. 


Fair Accommodation Practices: 
Canada— 
report of Committee on Human Rights 
at convention of C.C. of L., 1406. 
regulations under Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act, 964, 1150. 
See also Fair Employment Practices. 


Ont.: 


Fair Employment Practices: 
Canada— 

activities under Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 1677. 

anti-discrimination broadcasts by Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
and others, 763. 

Fair Practices and Human Rights Con- 
ference, 1677. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 53, 1701. 

T. and L.C. urges enactment of new Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Work Act, 
46. 


N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 228. 

provisions of Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act, 964; 3rd annual Fair 
Employment Practices Conference of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 803; union’s eligibility 
rules “might violate Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act’-Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, 1110. 

US.A— 


electrical union’s 


Ont:: 


appeal from order 
requiring it to end discrimination 
against negro, dismissed by Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors, 415. 


Fair Employment Practices Act: 
federal law analysed in I.L.O. article on 
Action Against Discrimination in 
Employment, 1232. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 59. 
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Fair Wages: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 1695; urges enactment of new 
Fair Wages and Conditions of Work 
Act, 46. 


amended provisions of Public Works 
Fair Wages and Conditions of 
Employment Act, 964, 1743. 


Man.: Fair Wage Schedule for 1954-55 under 
Fair Wage Act, 1025. 

Sask.: legislative recommendation of Federa- 
Hom ot labour (OC: or, tue). soon. 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 


and L.C.), requests enactment of Fair 
Wage Act, 228. 


Boy 


Family Allowances: 
Canada— 

extracts from Hansard re family allow- 
ances, 514. 

C.C. of L. recommends increase, 1702. 

R.T.B. seeks increase in monthly benefits 
under Family Allowance Act, 64; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 66. 

recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of the Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods, 1708. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 1261, 
1696. 


Farm Implements: 
Canada— 
National Agricultural Implement Com- 
mittee reports to C.C. of L. conven- 
tion, 1397. 


Ont.: resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) re unem- 
ployment, 404. 

Sask.: resolution adopted by Saskatchewan 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
244. 


Farm Income: 
Canada— 


farm cash income down first 6 months 
of 1954, 1387. 


decrease in labour and farm income, and 
production, during first quarter of 
1954, 940. 


drops 138 per cent in 1953, 640. 
US.A— 


resolution adopted at convention of AF. 
of ‘L., 1565. 


INDEX 


Farm Labour: 


8th annual report of I.L.0. submitted to 
U.N., 989. 
Canada— 
movement of farm workers from Ontario 
and Quebec to harvest in Prairie 
Provinces, 1112. . 


immigrants needed to offset farmers’ 
exodus, 646. 

re federal-provincial farm labour agree- 
ments, 72. 

advance orders for farm labour advised by 
U.I.C., 509. 


11th annual federal-provincial farm labour 
conference (November 1953), 67. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L. re farm 
and labour forces, 1407. 


Sask.: recommendations of Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour: (CC: offels); 
244. 


Farm Machinery: 


Canada— 
imports decline during first quarter of 
1954, 942. 
imports increase during first nine months 
of 1953, 24. 
Farming: 
Canada— 


first meeting of Canadian Farmer-Labour 
Economic Council, 765. 

farm operating and living costs as at 
August 1954, 1388. 

C.C. of L. urges equitable farm prices for 
farm products, 1407. 

See also Agriculture. 


Fatal Accidents: 
See Accidents. 


Federal Elections: 
See Elections. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference: 


proceedings of 11th annual conference 
(November 1953), 67. 


Federated Association of Letter Carriers: 
Canada— 


Association leaves Civil Service Federation 
of Canada, 946. 


Ferguson, J. D., President, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association: 


address at 83rd annual general meeting of 
C.M.A., 967. 
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Finance: 

US. A— 
establishment of International Finance 
Corporation approved by United 


States government, 1680. 


Financial Administration Act: 
regulations governing working conditions 
of ships’ crews and officers, 1304. 


Fire Fighters: 

Man.: provisions of Fire Departments Arbi- 
tration Act, 959, 1153. 

N.B.: recommendations of New Brunswick 
Fire Fighters Association, affiliate of 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 228. 

Que.: City of Quebec not responsible for 
personal negligence of fireman on duty 
at station, 115. 


Fishermen: 
Canada— 

expulsion of United Fishermen and , Allied 
Workers’ Union from T. and LC., 
1248. 

extracts from Hansard re, 27. 

mechanization diminishes ranks of fisher- 
men, 1541. 

T. and L.C. requests appointment of 
Royal Commission to inquire into 
deepsea fishing industry, 47. 

N\S.: recommendation of Federation of 
isaboumetGae. 01 os) ere. loans to 
fishermen, 77. 


Five-day Week: 
Canada— 
five-day week in— 
construction trades, 135. 
head offices of life insurance companies, 
280. 
office employees in manufacturing (1950- 
54), 1611. 

extracts from Hansard re 40-hour week in 
Government service, 654. 

T. and L.C. requests five-day week for 
government employees, 48; reply of 
Prime Minister, 50; other legislative 
recommendations, 1695. 


B.C.: recommendation of Trade Union Con- 
gress (T. and L.C.), 510. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 227. 

Nfid.: 5-day 40-hour work week requested 


by Federation of Labour (T. and 
LO) A007. 

NS.: legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 354. 


-- recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 248, 355. 
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Food: 

prices to farmer drop, food costs stay up 

—report of U.N.F.A.O., 1236. 
Canada— 

effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1552. 

family food expenditure in second half of 
1953, 579. 

average spent per person per week on 
food in 1952-53, 17. 


Forced Labour: 

U.N. General Assembly adopts resolution 
asking report of Ad Hoc Committee 
be taken up as “matter or urgency” 
by U.N.ES.C.O. and I.L.0. Committee 
on Forced Labour, 80. 

T.L.O. action on report of U.N-I.L.O. 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, 
78. 

Sth annual report of I.L.0. submitted to 
ULN., 989. 


Foreign Policy: 
Canada— 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 51, 1399, 
1699. 


Foreign Trade: 
Canada— 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 57. 
recommendations of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1714. 


Forestry: 
Que.: re organization of Professional Syndi- 
cate of Specialized Forest Workers by 
C.C.C.L., 946. 


France: 
settlement of disputes, 269. 


Freedom of Association: 
Sth annual report of I.L.0. submitted to 
U.N., 989. 


report of I.L.O. Committee on Freedom 
of Association re alleged Polish viola- 
tion of principle of freedom of asso- 
ciation, 78. 


Que.: amendments to Labour Relations Act 
re rights of workers to organize, 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(Tcand<l.G,)>.510. 
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Fringe Benefits: 
Canada— 
woodworkers in British Columbia withhold 
demands for wage increase but seek 
improved fringe benefits, 504. 


US A— 
cost of fringe benefits in 1953, 1606. 
fringe benefits provided in agreement 


between 14 non-operating unions and 
railroad companies, 1228. 


Fuel: 
Canada— 

imports decline during first quarter of 
1954, 942. 

C.C. of L. urges establishment of National 
Fuel Policy, 1701. | 

Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.) requests national fuel policy, 76. 


Full Employment: 
resolution approved by Economic Com- 
mittee of the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council, 1108. 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. stresses importance of full 
employment, 1699. 


US.A— 
resolution adopted at convention of A.F. 
G1 ligelooo. 
See also Employment; Guaranteed 
Employment. 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, Interna- 
tional: 
See International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union. 
Garages: 


Alta.: new section under City Act re closing 
hours of garages, 1464. 


Gas: 
Canada— 
T. and L.C. recommends establishment of 
national natural gas conservation 
commission ... 1696. 


Gas Fitters: 


Alta.: amendment to City Act re regulating 
and licensing gas fitters, 1464. 


Gas Pipelines: 


Canada— 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 54. 


General Electric Company: 
US A— 
guaranteed wage and unemployment in- 
surance programs recommended, 770. 


INDEX 


Geophysical Exploration: 
See Hours of Work; Minimum Wages. 


Germany: 


resolution on German rearmament adopted 
at conference of British T.U.C., 1422. 


Gold Mining: 
Canada— 


recommendation of CC. of L. re 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 


Act, 54. 
Ont.: Committee to study gold mining 
industry established by provincial 


government, 554. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited: 


demand for guaranteed annual wage plan, 
644. 


Government Annuities: 
See Annuities. 


Government Companies Operation Act: 


amendment re superannuation benefits, 
12072 


Government Contracts: 
See Contracts. 


Government Employees: 
Canada— 

comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinet by “=. sand .U.G-5C.@atotain 
and C.C.C.L. re collective bargaining 
and certification rights, 240. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 53, 1701. 

T. and L.C.—requests extension of I.R.D.I. 
Act to cover all government 
employees, 46; requests collective 
bargaining rights and five-day week 
for government employees, 48, reply 
of Prime Miuinister, 50; legislative 
recommendations, 1695; resolutions 
adopted at convention, 1259-60. 


Government Employees’ Compensation: 

administration of Government Employees 
Compensation Act (1953-54), 1456. 

claims under Act during first six months 
of 1954, 1539. 

occupational accident and diseases claims 
under Act, 774. 

changes recommended by 
mental committee, 505. 


interdepart- 


Government Printing: 
See Printing and Publishing. 
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Government Service: 
See Public Service. 


Grain Elevators: 
Alta.: safety regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act governing grain 
elevators, 421. 


Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Minister of Labour: 

on unemployment, 348, 349. 

extracts from statement given in House 
of Commons during debate on unem- 
ployment, 349. 

remarks at joint submission of brief on 
unemployment by T. and L.C.-C.C. of 
L., 346. 

New Year’s message, 1683. 

Labour Day message, 1114. 

extracts from address at convention of 
CC.C.b7 1408; 

extracts from address at 14th annual con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 13893. 

address at 69th annual convention of T. 
end B.C: 1253: 

remarks at farewell banquet on retirement 
of Percy R. Bengough, President, T. 
and L.C., 1714. 

remarks at annual convention of New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1556. 

Hansard references, 42, 518, 650, 651, 652, 
770, 953. 

“What’s Ahead in Industrial Relations’— 
address of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, 968. 

on signing of rehabilitation agreements 
with Newfoundland and Alberta, 220. 

remarks on appointment of provincial 
co-ordinator of rehabilitation for 
Newfoundland, 1682. 

re radio broadcast on anti-discrimination, 
763. 

radio address on Law as an Anti- 
Discrimination Weapon, 1482. 

attendance at meeting of National Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Committee, 
1554. 

extracts from address at 21st meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
779. 

remarks at meeting of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 1689. 

address at 83rd annual meeting of Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, 968. 

address at 11th Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 67. 


Grievance Procedure: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in non- 
ferrous metal mining, 1289. 
Que.: union president hired by 
settle grievances, 947. 


firm to 


Group Insurance: 
Que.: Superior Court holds decree may not 
require employers to contribute to 
insurance plan for employees, 415. 


Guaranteed Employment: 
recommendations of U.A.W. at Economic 
and Collective Bargaining Conference, 
1678. 
Canada— 
guaranteed work week won by shoe factory 
workers at Montreal, 1541. 


Guaranteed Wage: 

recommendation of U.A.W. re guaranteed 
annual wage, at Economic and Collec- 
tive Bargaining Conference, 1678. 

Canada— 

annual wage guarantee sought by U.R.W. 
and Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, 644. 

debate on guaranteed annual wage by 
Montreal Board of Trade, 25. 

guaranteed annual wage sought by Cana- 
dian locals of U.A.W., 25. 

C.C. of L. study of guaranteed wage plans, 


508. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1260. 


B.C.: wage guarantee per trip won by truck 
drivers, 1232. 

Ont.: discussion at conference of Toronto 
Personnel Association, 800. 

US A— 

euaranteed annual wage for automobile 
workers in 1955, 1389. 

General Electric Company offers pay in- 
crease, rejects guaranteed wage, 768; 
recommendations re state unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, 770. 

1954 contract demands of U.S.W.A., 768. 

euaranteed annual wage plans of Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
and United Automobile Workers, 645. 

feasibility of wage guarantees doubted by 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 508. 

resolution on guaranteed annual wage 

adopted at convention of C.1.0., 74. 


Frank H., Canadian Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks... 
announces rail unions to plan policy for 

future negotiations, 1673. 


Hall, 
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Handicapped Persons: 
Canada— 

provisions of Disabled Persons Act, 1295. 

Federal-provincial agreements for co-ordi- 
nation of rehabilitation services for 
disabled persons—B.C., P.EI., and 
N:S,. 646; Nfld. and Alta., 220. 

plan for financial aid for disabled persons 
approved at conference of provincial 
representatives, 221. 

resolutions adopted at fifth meeting of 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, 
764; discusses desirability of National 
Employ the Handicapped Week, 505. 

extracts from Hansard re, 42, 229, 778, 
951. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce advo- 
cates employment of, 1714. 

C.C. of L. welcomes disability pension 
plan, 1702. 

T. and L.C. requests adequate pensions for 
blind and disabled whether disability 
total or partial, 1696. 


Alta.: amendments to Disabled Persons’ 
Pensions Act, 1305, 1465; amendments 
to Disabled Persons Allowances Act, 
966; physically and mentally disabled 
persons to receive training under 
Public Welfare Act, 966; agreements 
for co-ordination of rehabilitation ser- 
vices for disabled persons signed with 
federal government by Alberta and 
Newfoundland, 220. 


provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1744; Federal-provincial 
agreement for co-ordination of reha- 
bilitation services for disabled persons, 
646. 


Man.: regulations under Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act, 1154. 


provisions of Act re 
participation in _ federal-provincial 
program of pensions for disabled 
persons, 1595. 


Bie 


N.B-: 


government 


Nfid.: amendments to Disabled Persons 
Allowances Act, 966; provisions of 
Disabled Persons Act (1954), 1597; 
agreements for co-ordination of reha- 
bilitation services for disabled persons 
signed with federal government by 
Newfoundland and Alberta, 220. 


provisions of Disabled Persons Allow- 
ances Act, 1747; amended provisions 
of Nova Scotia Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 1747; Federal-provincial agree- 
ment for co-ordination of rehabilita- 


NS.: 


INDEX 


Handicapped Persons—Con. 

N.S.—Con. 
tion services for disabled persons, 646; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour. ((C.G, of :),-77,.3854; sprovin- 
cial Executive (T. and L.C.) request 
pensions for disabled persons, 355. 
amendments to Disabled Persons 
Allowances Act, 966, 1152, 1306. 
P.E.I.: enactment of Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons Act, 1747; Federal- 
provincial agreement for co-ordination 
of rehabilitation services for disabled 
persons, 646. 
number of persons disabled through 
industrial accidents rehabilitated dur- 
ing 1953-54, 774. 

provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1467. 


Ont: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Hansard: 


extracts from Hansard (House of Com- 
mons Debates) of interest to labour— 
26 4229-000 no LLAbA9 a7 Can DLs 


Harvesting: 
Canada— 
movement of farm workers from Ontario 


and Quebec to harvest in Prairie 
Provinces, 1112. 
Hats: 
See Millinery Manufacturing. 
Haythorne, George V., Assistant Deputy 


Minster of Labour: 


attends conference on Utilization of 
Scientific and Professional Manpower, 769. 


Health: 


Canada— 

amount spent on health 
1950-51, 945. 

doctor—inhabitant ratio, 224. 

Sickness Survey—fourth report issued by 
DBA ots. 224: 

Annual Report of Hospitals—summary of 
report issued by D.B. of S., 224. 

nominated by T. and L.C., J. W. Bruce, 
re-appointed as labour’s representative 
on Dominion Council of Health, 20. 


care during 


Ont.: health of employees in camps in terri- 
torial districts—amended regulations 
under Public Health Act, 124. 

Sask.: new regulations governing use of 


radioactive luminous compounds or 
paints issued under Public Health Act, 
861; plumbing and drainage regula- 
tions under Public Health Act, 426. 


INDEX 
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Health—Con. 
US.A— 
fringe benefits provided in agreement 
between 14 non-operating unions and 
railroad companies, 1228. 


Health Insurance: 


recommendation of U.A.W. at Economic 
and Collective Bargaining Conference, 
1678. 

Canada— 

sickness and accident benefit plans in life 
insurance companies, 281. 

opposition of medical profession to “state” 
health insurance, 944. 

results of study Voluntary Medical Care 
Insurance: a study of non-profit plans 
m Canada, 1109. 

Sickness Survey—fourth report issued by 
1 Bots. 224: 

non-occupational sickness and _ accident 
benefit plans in manufacturing, 1038. 

number of persons covered by health 
insurance in 1952, 944. 

extracts from Hansard re, 42, 953. 

comparison of annual briefs to federal 


cabinet by I. and L.C3-C.C. of-L. and 





BRAD 239. 
compulsory health insurance or _ state 
medicine opposed by Canadian 


Chamber of Commerce, 1713. 

C.C. of L. urges establishment of national 
health insurance plan, 52, 1701. 

recommendations of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of the Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods, 1708. 

R.T.B. reiterates request for national 
scheme, 63; remarks of Prime Muin- 
ister, 66. 

T. and L.C. reiterates request for national 
scheme, 45; reply of Prime Minister, 
48: see also pp. 1258, 1694. 


Alta.: Industrial Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of LL.) requests establishment of 
national health plan, 354. 


B.C.: amended provisions of Hospital Insur- 
ance Act, 113, 121; legislative recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 


(GiGe om), oo4, 
Man.: legislative resolution, 1155. 


Ont.: Financing Health Services in Canada— 
published by Joint Committee on 
Health Insurance, Toronto, 773; reso- 
lution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
405; resolution adopted by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
406. 
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Health Insurance—C on. 
Sask.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 


243. 
India— 
expansion of health insurance scheme, 
225. 
Sweden— 
enactment of compulsory health insurance 
plan, 1680. 
US.A— 


government opposes national compulsory 
health insurance plan, 1680. 


Heaps, A. A.: 


death of former M.P. and labour leader, 
640. 


Heating Industry: 


Sask.: reeommendation of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 228. 


Helston, Maurice W., Dominion Legislative 
Representative of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brakemen: 

appointment, 1112. 


Highway Transport: 
Canada— 
provisions of Act re extra-provincial motor 
vehicle undertakings, 1296. 
Ont.: amendments to general regulations 
under Highway Traffic Act, 425. 


Hirings: 
recommendation of U.A.W. at Economic 
and Collective Bargaining Conference, 
1678. 


Hoists: 

N.S.: amended provisions of 
Regulation Act, 1746. 
repeal of regulations under Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act 
governing elevators and hoists, 268; 
repeal of regulations under Public 
Building Safety Act governing opera- 
tion of elevators and hoists, 268. 


Coal 


Mines 


Que.: 


Holidays: 
Canada— 

new regulations governing prevailing rate 
employees of the Government, 419. 

changed provisions of re-negotiated agree- 
ments, 1010. 

vacation provisions of labour-management 
agreements, examined by Department 
of Labour, 1017. 
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Holidays—C on. Hotels and Restaurants: 
Canada—Con. B.C.: Supreme Court finds Labour Rela- 


paid statutory holidays for plant 
employees in manufacturing, 1478. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re “Canada 
Day”, 60; reply of Prime Minister, 62. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re Dominion 
Day, 54. 

recommendation of T. and L.C. ve federal 
employees, 46. 


tions Board didn’t exceed its powers 
in removing hotel staff from 3l-hotel 
unit, 561; Supreme Court holds union 
applications for certification for new 
bargaining units in hotel chain prop- 
erly made, 681. 


statutory holidays in certain industries— Hours of Work: 


bank employees, 152. 

eight construction trades, 135. 

life insurance companies, 280. 
manufacturing (office employees) (1950- 


resolution on shorter hours unanimously 
approved at 37th conference of I.L.0., 
988. 


recommendations approved by I.L.0. 


54), 1611. | 
manufacturing (plant employees), 576, Inland Transport Committee at fifth 
1478. session, 664. 
non-ferrous metal mining, 1287. Canada— 


retail trade, sales staff, 436. 

B.C.: amended provisions of Shops Regula- 
tions and Weekly Holiday Act, 1744; 
Bill to amend Annual Holidays Act, 
not passed, 114; recommendation of 
Trade Union Congress (T. and L.C.) 
re statutory holidays, 510. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends pay for public holidays, 
228. 

Nfld.: provisions of St. John’s Shops Act, 
1159. 

Sask.: amendments to Hours of Work Act 
re payment of overtime, 1466; Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) recom- 
mends amendment to Annual Holiday 
Act; 355. 

US.A. 

fringe benefits provided in agreement 
between 14 non-operating unions and 
railroad companies, 1228. 





Home Building: 
See Housing. 


Home Buying: 
See Housing. 


Hospital Insurance: 
B.C.: amended provisions of Hospital Insur- 
ance Act, 113, 121. 
See also Health Insurance. 


Hospitals: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on operation of public 
hospitals, 565. 
Annual Report of Hospitals—summary of 


wage-rates and hours of work in municipal 
government service, 1035. 
average work week in September (1954), 
1676. 
guaranteed work week won by shoe factory 
workers in Montreal, 1541. 
changed provisions of re-negotiated agree- 
ments, 1010. 
number of hours worked by labour force, 
660. 
standard hours per week of plant 
employees in manufacturing, 1478. 
lower average work week during October 
(1953), 220. 
new regulations governing prevailing rate 
employees of the Government, 419. 
extracts from Hansard re, 42, 232, 654. 
Time Rates of Wages and Hours of 
Labour—report available from United 
Kingdom Information Office, 1486. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 52, 58, 
1407, 1701. 
legislative recommendations of T. and L.C. 
re government employees, 1695. 
standard work week in certain industries— 
bank employees, 152. 
eight construction trades, 135. 
life insurance companies, 280. 
manufacturing (office employees) (1950- 
54), 1611. 
manufacturing (plant employees), 1478. 
non-ferrous metal mining, 1286. 
retail trade, sales staff, 434. 


report issued by DB. of S., 224. Alta.: amendments to Labour Act, 1463; 


Sask.: amendment to Hospitalization Act, 
565; Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) requests amendments to 
Hospital Act, 228. 


new section under City Act re closing 
hours of garages, 1464; legislative 
recommendation of Industrial Federa- 
tion of Laboure (G.-C «ot Tn 354: 
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Hotels and Restaurants—Con. 


B.C.: Public Works Fair Wages and Con- 
ditions of Employment Act—amended 
provisions, 1748; Shops Regulations 
and Weekly Holiday Act—amended 
provisions, 1744; union proposal to 
reduce work week, turned down by 
workers at Consolidated Mining and 
Refining Company, Trail, B.C., 99; 
Trade Union Congress (T. and L.C.) 
requests 40-hour, five-day week for all 
workers, 510; Hours of Work Act— 
No. 21N (fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry), 1024, Regulation No. 40 
(exemption of workers in geophysical 
exploration industry), 122, regulations 
governing retail store employees, 122. 


Man.: Provincial Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.) requests 40-hour work week, 
228. 


N.B.: five-day, 40-hour week requested by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
2ar. 


Nfid.: provisions of St. John’s Shops Act, 
1159; five-day, 40-hour work week 
requested by Federation of Labour 
Ciecande La Oe eT 


NS.: legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 354; 
legislative recommendations of Pro- 
vineial Executive (T. and L.C.), 355. 


Ont.: amended regulations under Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act 
governing flower, fruit and vegetable 
cultivation, 268. 


Sask.: amended provisions of Factories Act, 
964, 1466; amended provisions of 
Hours of Work Act, 964, 1160, 1466; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 248, 355; recom- 
mendations of Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 228. 


US.A— 

reporters’ work-week—American News- 
paper Guild reports on survey of 
contracts, 1606. 

improved working conditions on certain 
newspapers under American News- 
paper Guild, 947. 

railroad workers worked fewer hours in 


1953, 1387. 
average factory work week in November 
1953, 18-19. 
resolution adopted at convention of A.F. 
Ol 43,7 100d. 
Households: 
Canada— 


number of households or occupied dwell- 
ings, 1951-1953, 221. 
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Housing: 


house building lags in Europe—results of 
special study by U.N. Economic 
Commission for Europe, 1545. 

8th annual report of I.L.O. submitted to 
U.N., 989. 

Canada and U.S.A. plan new housing 
programs, 21. 


Canada— 


new regulations under National Housing 
Act, 503, 1298. 

re 1954 housing program, 939. 

lack of interest blocks development of 
public housing, 1545. 

services contribute to high cost of housing, 
1236. 

employment in construction industry down 
in first 4 months of 1954, 1385. 

federal-provincial-municipal housing pro- 
ject planned near Toronto, 943. 

Ottawa and District T. and L.C. plan 
low-rental housing project, 948. 

extracts from Hansard re National Hous- 
ing Act, 233, 357, 516, 649. 

Canada and U.S.A. plan new housing 
programs, 21. 

number of households or occupied dwell- 
ings, 1951-1953, 221. 

housing construction in 1958, 353. 

statistics, 20, 220, 509, 647, 771, 939, 1109, 
1544, 1681. 

comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabineteoy LE. and. L.C. C-c. ‘of a. 
CC.GL., and Riv.B:, 238: 

C.C.C.L. recommends investigation into 
housing problem, 58. 

legislative memorandum of C.C. of L., 52; 
resolutions adopted at convention, 
1403; other recommendations, 1700. 

recommendations of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of the Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods, 1709; 
reply of Prime Minister, 1712. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 65; remarks 
of Prime Minister, 66. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C,. 1694; reply of Prime Minister, 
49, 1697; resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1258. 


Alta.: amendment to Home for Aged or 


Infirm Act, 1465. 


B.C.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Trades Union Congress, 1549; resolu- 
tion adopted at convention of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 242. 


NB.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.), 228, 1558. 


Nfid.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.), 776. 
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Housing—Con. 


NS.: legislative recommendation of Provin- 
cial Executive (T. and L.C.), 354-55. 


Ont.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C:C. of L.), 
404; legislative proposals of Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
777, resolution adopted, 407. 

Que.: provisions of Act to authorize further 
credits to improve housing conditions, 
1030; two bills to encourage private 
home building approved by Legislative 
Assembly, 21. 

sk.: new section under Housing Act pro- 
vides increased accommodation for 
needy, aged, infirm and blind persons, 
1467; resolutions adopted by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 248, 
legislative recommendation, 355. 

United Kingdom— 

home-buying scheme, 771. 

increase in number of co-operative house- 
building groups, 1681. 

statistics, 509. 

US.A— 

statistics, 20, 647, 771, 948, 1109, 1544, 1681. 

low-cost housing bill signed by Hisen- 
hower, 1544. 

public housing proposal rejected by Con- 
gress, 1109. 

housing construction in 1953, 353. 

Canada and U.S.A. plan new 
programs, 21. 

resolution adopted at convention of A.F. 
Gn i. el 56D. 


housing 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade 
and Commerce: 


year-end review of Canadian economy, 17. 


Human Relations: 


text adopted by subcommittee on human 
relations at 5th session of I.L.O. Iron 
and Steel Committee, 1717-18. 

Canada— 

Fair Practices and Human Rights Con- 
ference, 1677. 

First Report of the Joint Committee on 
Human Relations in Industry avail- 
able from United Kingdom Informa- 
tion Office, 1486. 

report of General President at convention 
of C.C.C.L., 1411; establishment of 
Committee on Human Rights, 1418. 

report of Committee on Human Rights at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1406. 

See also Industrial Relations. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Imports: 
Canada— 
imports decline during first six months of 
1954, 1235. 
decrease in commodity imports during 


first nine months of 1954, 15438, 1678. 
textiles, iron and steel, farm machinery 
and fuel imports from U.S.A., decline, 
942. 
U.M.W. and coal operators ask Federal 
fuel policy in joint brief submitted 
to Cabinet, 1679. 


imports of textile products and farm 
machinery during first nine months of 
1953, 24. 
Income: 
Canada— 


decrease in labour and farm income, and 
production, during first quarter of 
1954, 940. 

labour income—statistics, 503, 1673. 

farm income drops 13 per cent in 1953, 


640. 
railways’ income drops sharply from last 
year, 1383. 


See also Farm Income; Labour Income; 
Personal Income. 


Income Tax: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re tax deductions 
for medical expenses, 513. 
comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinetubyelwandui¢Ce.C.C. voiais. 
C.C.@ iG andes B40: 
recommendations of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1713. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1706; reply 
of Prime Minister, 1707; other 
recommendations, 59; resolution on 
provincial income tax adopted at con- 
vention, 1417. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 53, 1408, 
1702. 
amendments to Act requested by National 
Legislative Committee (Canada) of 
the International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 1709; reply of Prime Minister, 
TAL 
recommendations of R.T.B., 64; remarks 
of Prime Minister, 66. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 47, 1694- 
95; resolution adopted at convention, 
1260. 
B.C.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Trades Union Congress, 1549. 
Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 244. 
US.A— 
resolution adopted at convention of A.F. 
Org tl 565 2 
recommendations of C.I.O. conference, 769. 


INDEX 


Indexes: 


See Prices; Wages. 


India: 
consignment of locomotive boilers given 
by Canada to India under Colombo 
Plan, 804. 
contribution of technical assistance under 
Colombo Plan, 241. 
expansion of health insurance scheme, 225. 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions (Ontario) : 
accidents reported in 1953, 798, 947. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 
Que.: repeal of regulations under Act 
governing elevators and hoists, 268; 
adoption of Safety Code for the 
Woodworking Industry, under Act, 


860. 


Industrial Committees: 
See International Labour Organization. 


Industrial Councils: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. urges establishment of indus- 
trial councils, 51; other recommenda- 
tions, 1700. 


Industrial Development: 


Canada— 
recommendations of C.C.C.L.. 60. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— 

report of conciliation board appointed to 
deal with dispute between four Cana- 
dian railways and 145,000  non- 
operating employees, 640. 

railway dispute goes to arbitration, 1228. 

Chief Justice Gordon McGregor Sloan 
appointed to arbitrate contract dispute 
between Canadian railways and non- 
operating employees, 1383. 

arbitration award of Chief Justice Gordon 
McGregor Sloan in dispute between 
Canadian railways and non-operating 
unions, 1673. 

government action in railway dispute 
condemned by C.C. of L., 1398. 

discussion and resolution adopted at con- 
vention of T. and L.C. re railway 
dispute, 1251. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


clause defining security duties suggested 
in agreement between Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, and 
I.U.M.M3S.W., 764. 

proceedings of 9th annual industrial rela- 
tions convention at Laval University, 
791. 

text of agreements between C.N.R. and 
C.B.R.E. replacing Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2, 100. 

co-operative research program on settle- 
ment of industrial disputes sponsored 
by Department of Labour and 
universities, 540. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re injunc- 
tions, 1702; resolution adopted, 1407. 

recommendation of JT. and LC. re 
appointment of conciliators, 46. 


B.C.: bill to amend Trade-unions Act, not 
passed, 1744. 

Man.: regulations under Fire Departments 
Arbitration Act, 959. 


- resolution adopted at convention of 
Council of Labour (C.C. of L.), 1549. 


Ont.: resolution adopted by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
407. 

- amended provisions of Public Services 
Employees Disputes Act, 1029; num- 
ber of conciliation and arbitration 
cases in 1953-54, 1591; parties in- 
volved in arbitration...must pay own 
arbitrators, 773; provisions of Bull 20 
amending Public Services Employees 
Dispute Act, 222; amendments to 
Trades Disputes Act requested by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
Stl 

United Kingdom— 
voluntary negotiation in disputes urged in 

resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1424-25. 


France— 
settlement of disputes, 269. 


US.A— 

jurisdictional dispute between two A.F. 
of L. unions ends after 25 years, 227. 

approve A.F. of L. plan to end jurisdic- 
tional disputes, 772. 

Internal Disputes Plan approved at con- 
vention of A.F. of L., 1564-65. 

settlement of 40-year old fued between 
International Association of Machin- 
ists and carpenters’ union, 1565. 

agreement for settlement of jurisdic- 
tional disputes signed by A.F. of L. 
unions—International Association of 
Machinists and United Association of 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 
US.A—Con. 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry, 
iia. 
N.Y. bill would delay strikes affecting 
public interest, 223. 


Industrial Employment: 
See Employment. 


Industrial Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Industrial Productivity: 
See Production. 


Industrial Relations: 


text adopted by subcommittee on human 
relations at 5th session of I.L.O. Iron 
and Steel Committee, 1717-18. 

report of I.L.0. Metal Trades Committee 
(fifth session), 1720. 

Canada— 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
82, 246, 409, 547, 669, 814, 991, 1135, 
1280414408 1572) hice: 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 83, 247, 410, 
547, 669, 815, 992, 1138, 1281, 1440, 
1573, 1724. 

Teamwork in Industry—Monthly report on 
activities of L.M.P.C’s—81, 245, 408, 
546, 668, 813, 990, 1134, 1489, 1571, 
1722: 

new officers appointed to Canada Labour 
Relations Board, 345. 

“What’s Ahead in Industrial Relations”— 
address of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, 968. 

A. L. McGregor named supervisor of 
labour relations for C.P.R., 947. 

business outlook—impact on employer- 
employee _ relations—extracts from 
address at meeting of C.M.A., 976. 

13th annual conference, C.A.A.L.L., 1567. 

36th annual convention of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 537, 538. 

“The Future Relationship of Management 
and Labour”, discussed at meeting of 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 1560. 

extracts from Hansard re, 952. 

appointment of P. KE. Salter, chief, 
L.M.CS., Industrial Relations Branch, 
Federal Department of Labour, 1227: 

Laval University’s 9th annual industrial 
relations convention, 791. 

proceedings of 6th annual industrial rela- 
tions conference at McGill University, 
783. 


INDEX 


Industrial Relations—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

C.C. of L. urges establishment of national 
labour code, 52; remarks of A. R. 
Mosher;. ‘President; C:C: . of L., 155; 
requests revision of Criminal Code, 58. 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
1694. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Labour 
Act, 956, 1462. 


B.C.: Labour Relations Act—proclamation, 
948, provisions, 954, 1157, 1736, Labour 
Relations Board established under 
provisions of Act replacing Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1739: Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act—regulations governing 
Labour Relations Board, 422, Bill to 
amend Act, not passed, 114, amend- 
ments to Act requested by Trade 
Union Congress (T. and L.C.), 510. 

appointment of Industrial Relations Board, 
948; bill to amend Trade-unions Act, 
not passed, 1744; annual report (1953) 
of Labour Relations Board, 949; 
Supreme Court finds Labour Relations 
Board didn’t exceed its powers in 
removing hotel staff from 31-hotel 
unit, 561; Supreme Court finds Labour 
Relations Board not able to sue or 
be sued, not being a body corporate 
under Act, 264; legislative recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 
COME cepted haan bik 


Man.: Labour Relations Commission recon- 
stituted, 510; regulations under Fire 
Departments Arbitration Act, 959; 
Court of Queen’s Bench holds union 
not entitled to prosecute laundry for 
alleged violations of Labour Relations 
Act, 1020; legislative resolution, 1155; 
Provincial Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.) requests amendments to 
Labour Relations Act, 228. 


N.B.: amendment to rules of procedure 
under Labour Relations Board, 564; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
seeks amendments to Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 227; resolution adopted at 
convention, 1558. 


Nfid.: amendments to Act requested by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
hide 


Ont.: amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 958, 1146; union’s eligi- 
bility rules “might violate Fair 
Employment Practices Act’—Labour 
Relations Board, 1110; High Court of 
Justice grants injunction prohibiting 
picketing during strike found illegal 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 


Ont.—Con. 
by Labour Relations Board, 1020; 
High Court of Justice dismisses 
union’s application for order to refer 
question to Labour Relations Board, 
1022; Bill to amend Labour Relations 
Act, not passed, 1152; resolutions 
adopted by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) re Labour Relations Act, 
405, 407; Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) seeks amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Act, 777, 
resolution adopted by Federation, 407. 


Que.: resignation of Marcel Francq from 
Industrial Relations Commission, 1753; 
annual report of Labour Relations 
Board (1953-54), 1425; social service 
bureau established at Shawinigan Falls 
plant of Aluminium Company of 
Canada, 1591; two teachers’ unions 
share certificate of union recognition, 
1547; amended provisions of Labour 
Relations Act, 959, 1029; re establish- 
ment of standing parliamentary com- 
mittee on industrial relations, 946; 
provisions of Bill 19 amending Labour 
Relations Act, 222; legislative pro- 
posals of C.C.C.L., 222, reply of 
Premier Duplessis, 223; Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) requests amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Act, 
510-11. 


Sask.: amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act, 959, 1466; Court of Appeal 
directs Labour Relations Board to 
determine application for decertifica- 
tion according to law, 1748; Court of 
Appeal finds Board erred in refusing 
evidence submitted after application 
for certification filed, 412. 


Sweden— 
25th anniversary of labour court, 345. 


USA— 

NLRB. refusal to reinstate television 
technicians discharged for disloyalty 
to employer upheld by Supreme Court, 
265. 

top union-management officials of U.S.W.A. 
and United States Steel Corporation 
on joint tour of company’s plants, 
108. . 

LUE. ousts U.E. from General Electric, 
Schenectady, N.Y., 1121. 

Steadier Jobs, a Handbook for Manage- 
ment on Stabilizing Employment— 
review of, 770. 


resolution adopted at convention of A.F. 
of L., 1565. 





Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act: 


certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
82, 246, 409, 547, 669, 814, 991, 1185, 
1280, 1440, 1572, 1723. 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 83, 247, 410, 
547, 669, 815, 992, 1138, 1281, 1440, 1573, 
1724. 

report of conciliation board appointed 
to deal with dispute between four 
Canadian railways and 145,000 non- 
operating employees, 640. 

clause defining security duties suggested 
in agreement between Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, and 
1.U.M.MS8.W., 764. 

extracts from Hansard re, 778. 

Bills to amend Act, not passed, 1299. 

C.C. of L. requests revision of Criminal 
Code, 53; recommendation re exclu- 
sion of employees of Canadian 
Arsenals Limited from provisions of 
Act, 53. 

amendments to Act urged by National 
Legislative Committee (Canada) of 


International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 1710; reply of Prime Min- 
ister, 1712. 


resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
Hon. of) Labourec@ ©, .0hels);: 409: 

R.TB. requests amendment to Act re 
extension of time limit, 65. 

T. and L.C. recommend amendments to 
Act, 46, 1694. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DispuTES INVESTIGATION ACT: 


Abitibi Navigation Company, Toronto, and 
certain employees (on SS. Wacondah), 
1280, 1572. 

Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 992, 1136, 1440, 
144 eal ome: 


Atomic Energy of Canada, Limited, and 
certain employees, 669, 816. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real, and certain employees (traffic), 
814, 1136. 


Bessborough Hotel (C.N.R.), Saskatoon, and 
certain employees, 1724. 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), represented by Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, and 
certain employees, 83, 247, 410, 814. 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), Victoria, and employees 
(machinists, fitters and helpers), 83, 
247, 410. 
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British Columbia Packers Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 669, 
671. 


British Columbia Telephone Company, and 
certain employees, 1723. 


Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, and 
certain employees, 815, 1440. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, and 
certain employees, 1280, 1723. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
certain employees, 83, 410, 992, 1138, 
1281, 1282, 1441, 1573-74. 


Canadian National Railways, Halifax, and 
employees (steamship office), 410, 547. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(yard foremen and yardmen, Toronto), 
816, 1282. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Prince Edward Hotel), Brandon, 
1724. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Newfoundland Steamship Service), 
Lp ieeelize. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Oshawa Railway Company), 247, 411. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel), Ottawa, 
1440, 1725. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Bessborough Hotel), Saskatoon, 248, 
1724. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Fort Garry Hotel), Winnipeg, 248, 
1724. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(passenger and freight train, Atlantic 
and Central Regions), 409. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Atlantic, including Newfoundland 
District, Central and Western 
Regions), and employees, 669, 993. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(red caps—Atlantic Region, excluding 
Newfoundland district), 1280, 1572. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Jasper Park Lodge, Bessborough 
Hotel, Prince Edward Hotel, Fort 
Garry Hotel, Prince Arthur Hotel and 
Charlottetown Hotel), 248. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(locomotive engineers, firemen and 
trolleymen — Montmorency  Subdivi- 
sion, Montreal), 1572, 1723. 


Canadian National Railways, and certain 
employees (Western Region), 410, 998. 


INDEX 
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Canadian National Railways; Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany and Ontario Northland Railway, 
and certain employees, 247, 248, 411, 
817. 

Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Limited, and certain employees, 247. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration, Montreal, and employees 
(clerical), 816, 993, 1189, 1574. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
certain employees, 838, 410. 

Canadian Pacific Express Company, Toronto, 
and certain employees, 992, 1723. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (sleeping car department), 
992, 1139. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (on SS. Princess Helene), 
1138, 1441, 1574. 


Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service) represented by 
Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, and certain employees, 410, 
814. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Victoria, 
and employees (machinists, fitters and 
helpers), 83. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National Steamships and Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
certain employees, 1281, 1441, 1574, 
Ti2p: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (caretaker agents—Eastern 
Region), 1280, 1572. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Cana- 
dian National Railways; ‘Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany and Ontario Northland Railway, 
and certain employees, 247, 248. 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited (Manitoba and _  Saskat- 
chewan), and certain employees, 548, 
816. 


Canadian Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
and employees, 247. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Ajax, and certain employees, 247, 410. 

CHRC Limited, Quebec, and employees, 
1440, 1725. 


Chateau Laurier Hotel (C.N.R.), Ottawa, 
and certain employees, 1725. 


INDEX 
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CKCV Limited, Quebec, and _ certain 
employees, 1440, 1725. 
CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and _ certain 


employees, 84, 248, 549, 553. 

CKVL, Verdun, and certain employees, 
1440, 1573. 

Coastal Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 547, 
670. 

Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 1138. 

Commercial Cable Company, Newfoundland, 
and certain employees, 1281, 1440. 

Commercial Caterers Limited, Gander, and 
certain employees, 669, 992. 

Dinamac Tanker Service, Home Oil Dis- 
tributors Limited, Vancouver, and 
certain employees, 1281, 1440. 

Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, Kent- 

ville, and certain employees, 814, 992, 
1280. 

Dutton Mannix Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., 
and certain employees, 992, 1280. 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operation), and certain 
employees, 83, 548, 816, 993, 997, 1574. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, and 
certain employees, 247, 410. 

Essex Terminal Railroad Company, Walker- 
ville, and certain employees, 816, 1282, 
1441, 1574, 1583. 

Fort Garry Hotel (C.N.R.), Winnipeg, and 
certain employees, 1724. 

Fox Cartage and Storage Company, Limited, 
Trenton, and certain employees, 669. 

Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, Hull, and 
certain employees, 992, 1139, 1282, 1442. 

General Sea Transportation Limited, and 
certain employees, 247. 

Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 1723. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Com- 
pany, Limited, Prince Rupert Drydock 
and Shipyard (C.N.R.), and certain 
employees, 992, 1441. 

Griffiths Steamship Company (Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Coast- 
wise Section), and certain employees, 
24%: 

Halifax Power and Pulp Company, Limited, 
Sheet Harbour, N.S., and certain 
employees, 1573, 1725. 

Hall Corporation of Canada, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 83. 


Iron Ore Company, Limited, Sept Iles, Que., 
and certain employees, 1280, 1572. 
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La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1725. 

Lake of the Woods Milling Company, 
Limited, Medicine Hat, and certain 
employees, 815, 1139. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association 
(representing elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur), and 
certain employees, 670, 1139, 1282. 

Lake Shore Lines, Limited, Montreal, and 
certain employees (on SS. Island 
King 11), 1280. 

Mackeno Mines Limited, Keno City, Y.T., 
and certain employees, 82. 

Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and certain employees, 
816. 

Maritime Broadcasting Company, Limited 
(Radio Station CHNS), Halifax, and 
certain employees, 1280, 1440. 

McCabe Grain Company, Limited, St. Boni- 
face, and employees (Seed Plant), 
1573. 

Michigan Central Railroad, Canada Southern 
Division (New York Central Rail- 
road Company, Lessee), and certain 
employees, 547, 814, 991, 1136. 

Midland Railway Company of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, and certain employees, 247, 


1440. 

National Harbours Board and _ certain 
employees (Port Colborne Elevator), 
669, 816. 


National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 
certain employees, 248, 411. 

National Harbours Board, Saint John, and 
certain employees, 83, 670. 

Newfoundland Coal Company, Limited, 
St. John’s, and employees (mechanical 
operations), 815, 993. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, and certain 
employees, 815, 816, 993. 

Niagara District Broadcasting Company, 


Limited (Radio Station CKTB), 
St. Catharines, and certain employees, 
1723: 


Northern Alberta Railways Company and 
certain employees, 669, 816. 

Northland Navigation Company, Limited, 
and certain employees, 83, 247, 410, 
547, 669. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Limited, and certain 
employees, 83, 815, 816. 

Ontario Northland Railway, and certain 
employees, 1724. 
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Ontario Northland Railway, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, Canadian National Railways, 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and certain employees, 247, 248. 

Oshawa Railway Company (C.N.R.), and 
certain employees, 247, 411, 993, 1002, 
1139. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, and 
certain employees, 247, 548, 671, 993, 
994. 

Pacific Towing Limited, Vancouver, and 
certain employees, 1136, 1280. 

The Packers Steamship Company, Limited, 
and certain employees, 247. 

N. M. Paterson and Sons, Limited, Fort 
William, and certain employees, 83. 

Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and certain employees, 410, 
993, 1282, 1442. 

Pioneer Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 247, 
410. 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 
certain employees, 816, 993, 1139, 1574, 
1580, 1725. 

Prince Edward Hotel (C.N.R.), Brandon, 
and certain employees, 1724. 

Quebec Central Railway Company, and 
certain employees, 547, 814, 1136. 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company, Seven Islands, Que., 
and certain employees, 1440, 1572, 

1723; 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
and certain employees, 83-84, 84, 92, 
248. 


Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 1281, 


1282. 
Radio Chicoutimi Inc. (Radio Station 
CJMT), Chicoutimi, and _ certain 


employees, 1280, 1572, 1723. 


Radio Lac St-Jean Ltée (Radio Station 

CEGT)5- St:, Joseph d’Alma and 

certain employees, 1280, 1572. 

Saguenay Ltée (Radio 

CKRS), Jonquiére, and 

employees, 1280, 1572. 

Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough, and 
certain employees, 1725. 

Radio Station CHLT (La Tribune Ltée), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1725. 

Radio Station CHRC Limited, Quebec, and 
certain employees, 669, 992. 


Radio Station 


certain 


LR Con, 


Radio Station CKCV Limited, Quebec, and 
certain employees, 669, 992. 

Radio Station CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and 
certain employees, 84, 248, 549, 553. 

Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, and certain 
employees, 1573. 

Radio Stations CHLT and CKTS, Sher- 
brooke, and certain employees, 669, 
1136. 

The Railway Association of Canada, and 
certain employees, 410, 411, 816, 993. 


Red River Grain Company, Limited, 
St. Boniface, and certain employees, 
411. 


Saanich Plumbing and Heating, Whitehorse, 
Y.T., and certain employees, 669, 992. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
Que., and certain employees, 88, 547, 
816. 

Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, Limited (Radio Station 
CKTS), and certain employees, 1724. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia, and 
certain employees, 84, 246-47, 247, 248, 
410, 547, 549, 814. 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
certain employees, 83, 670, 816. 


Stone Bros. Limited, Port Alberni, and 
certain employees, 1723. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company, Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, Canadian National Railways, and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and certain employees, 247, 248. 

Tourists’ Services Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., 
and certain employees, 247, 410. 

Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 992, 
T156,nlo72 aiaeo: 

Union Steamships Limited, and certain 
employees, 247, 669, 993. 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, Y.T., 
and certain employees, 83, 670, 814, 
816. 

United Tanker and Barge Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 814, 
992. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and certain employees, 83, 547, 671. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited, and 
certain employees, 547, 548, 671, 1573. 

Wabash Railroad Company, and certain 
employees, 410, 814, 992. 

Frank Waterhouse and Company of Canada, 
Limited, and certain employees, 246-47. 


I.R.D.I. 
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West Coast Tug and Barge Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and _ certain 
employees, 814, 992. 

Whitehorse Hotels Limited, Whitehorse, 


Y.T., and certain employees, 83, 247, 
669, 816. 


AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 


UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
DIspuTEs INVESTIGATION ACT: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and 
employees, 816. 

British Columbia Packers Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 671. 

Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 1440. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
employees, 1138, 1282. 


Canadian National Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service (C.N.R.), and employees, 
671. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(yard foremen and yardmen, Toronto), 
1282. 

Canadian National Railways (Jasper Park 
Lodge, Bessborough Hotel, Prince 
Edward Hotel, Fort Garry Hotel, 
Prince Arthur Hotel and Charlotte- 
town Hotel), and employees, 248. 

Canadian National Railways (Western 
Region), and employees, 993. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
employees, 83, 410. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (sleeping car department), 


1139. 
Canadian Pacific ‘Transport Company, 
Limited (Manitoba and _ Saskat- 


chewan), and employees, 816. 
CKOY, Ottawa, and employees, 549. 
Coastal Towing Company, Limited, Van- 

couver, and employees, 670. 
Commercial Cable Company, Newfoundland, 

and employees, 1440. 

Dinamac’ Tanker Service, Home Oil 

Distributors Limited, Vancouver, and 

employees, 1440. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operation), and 
employees, 1574. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Com- 
pany Limited, Prince Rupert Dry- 
dock and Shipyard (C.N.R.), and 
employees, 1440, 1441. 

Halifax Power and Pulp Company, Limited, 
Sheet Harbour, N.S., and employees, 
eA 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Company, 
Limited, Medicine Hat, and employees, 

Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 816. 

Midland Railway Company of Manitoba, 
and employees, 247. 

National Harbours Board (Port Colborne 
Elevator), and employees, 816. 
National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 

employees, 411. 

National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., 
and employees, 670. 

Newfoundland Coal Company, Limited, 
St. John’s, Nfld, and employees 
(mechanical operations), 993. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld, and 
employees (coal and salt cargoes), 993. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., and 
employees (steamship labour), 993. 

Northern Alberta Railways Company, and 
employees, 816. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Limited, Medicine Hat, 
and employees, 816. 

Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1442. 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 

employees, 1725. 

Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1282. 

Red River Grain Company, Limited, St. 
Boniface, and employees, 411. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
and employees, 816. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Port of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni), and 
employees, 549. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
employees, 670, 816. 

Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 993. 

United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, 
Y.T., and employees, 816. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and employees, 83, 671. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (C.N.R- 
C.P.R.), and employees, 671. 

Whitehorse Hotels Limited, Regina Hotel, 
and Tourists’ Services, and employees, 
816. 


Industrial Standards: 


Alta.: new provision under Labour Act, 1463. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick) : 


agreements, 260, 1145, 1461. 
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Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
agreements, 558. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario) : 
agreements, 260, 558, 675, 689, 1017, 1145, 
1461. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
agreements, 558, 1461. 
amendments, 1467. 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) requests amendments to Act, 
228. 


Industrial Welfare: 
recommendations approved by  I.L.0. 
Inland Transport Committee at fifth 
session re welfare facilities for dock 
workers, 664. 
expansion of medical and welfare services 
for coal miners urged in resolutions 
passed at 5th session of I.L.0. Coal 
Mines Committee, 543. 
Canada 
pension and welfare plans in re-negotiated 
agreements, 1012. 
non-occupational sickness and _ accident 
benefit plans in manufacturing, 1038. 





Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
1463. 
US A— 
fringe benefits provided in agreement 
between 14 non-operating unions and 
railroad companies, 1228. 
1954 contract demands of U.S.W.A., 768. 


Industrialists: 


Que.: election of General President of 
Professional Association of Industrial- 
ists, 1620. 


Industry: 
Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 1696. 
Que.: Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists presents brief to provincial 
Government, 1030; election of General 
President of Association, 1620. 


Infirm Persons: 
See Aged Persons. 


Inflation: 


ee 
A.F. of L. Building Department to 
establish committee ...elimination of 


practices that inflate building costs, 
503: 


INDEX 


Injunctions: 


Canada— 

Supreme Court of Canada holds judgment 
nullifying interlocutory injunction can 
be appealed, remits case to Quebec 
court, 855. 

recommendation of C.C. 
resolution adopted, 1407. 


Oramur, Alia. 


B.C.: injunction to prevent picketing of ship 
even though crew members had left 
illegally, refused by Supreme Court, 
412; bill to amend Trade-unions Act, 
not passed, 1744. 


: resolution adopted at convention of 
(ouncit “Ole lea bOuUr mak GaOl eedlaae 
1549; recommendation of Federation 
OL MuADOUT ls anurans aer. 


Ont.: High Court of Justice considers 4-day 
limitation in ex parte injunctions, 
rejects application to restrain picket- 
ing, 264; High Court of Justice grants 
injunction prohibiting picketing during 
strike found illegal by Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 1020. 


shoe company’s appeal from judgment 
refusing injunction to prevent union’s 
picketing dismissed, 856; injunction 
restraining striking miners from pre- 
venting access to Noranda mine 
property extended by Superior Court, 
678; former business agent’s applica- 
tion for injunction to bar new 
officials from acting, dismissed by 
Superior Court, 680. 


Que.: 


Injuries: 
See Accidents. 


Inspections: 


B.C.: regulations under 
Inspection Act, 421. 


amended provisions 
Engineers Act, 965. 


Ont.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 


Electrical Energy 


N.B.: of Stationary 


965, 1158. 
Insurance: 
Canada— 
working conditions at head offices of 


Canadian life 
280. 

life insurance for federal civil servants and 
members of regular forces provided 
by amendment to Public Service 
Superannuation Act, 1296. 


Alta.: Industrial Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.) requests compulsory automobile 
insurance, 354. 


insurance companies, 


INDEX 


Insurance—Con. 

B.C.: amended provisions of Hospital Insur- 
ance Act, 113; resolution adopted at 
convention of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) re automobile insurance, 
242. 


NS.: legislative recommendation of Provin- 
cial Executive (T. and L:C.) re 
automobile insurance, 3959. 

Ont.: resolution adopted by Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.) re automobile 


insurance, 405. 


Que.: Superior Court holds decree may not 
require employers to contribute to 
insurance plan for employees, 415. 


US.A— 
Adee otelr-C.LOteunions® plang of <co- 
ordinated action in negotiating with 
insurance companies, 23. 
terms of agreement signed by U.S.W.A. 
and United States Steel Corporation, 


950. 


Insurance Agents International Union (A.F. 
of L.): 

of L-CI.O: unions “plan of co- 
ordinated action in negotiating with 
insurance companies, 23. 


ALF. 


Insurance Workers of America (C.1.O.): 
ole oiee l,l -Oseimions! «plan of- ¢o- 
ordinated action in negotiating with 
insurance companies, 23. 


International Association of Machinists: 
settlement of 40-year old feud between 
JT.A.M. and carpenters’ union, 1565. 
first no-raiding and mutual assistance 
agreement signed by Machinists (A.F. 
of L.-T.. and L.C.) and United Auto 
Workers (C.I.0.-C.C. of L.), 772. 

agreement for settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes signed by A.F. of L. unions 
International Association of Machin- 
ists and United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry, 
(ia. 

two A.F. of L. unions sign revised agree- 
ment on pressroom jurisdiction, 23. 


International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security: 


41st annual convention, 1123. 


International 
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Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America: 

appoints representative for newly-formed 
Eastern Canada region, 1682. 

President Dave Beck seeks government 
action on unemployment and under- 
employment, 641. 

organization drive for Canadian members, 
1230. 


International Chemical Workers Union: 
election of Edward R. Moffatt, president, 
1547. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 
extracts from address of President Omer 
Becu, at convention of C.C. of L., 
1399; resolution adopted at conven- 
tion of C.C. of L., 1406. 


International Conference of Social Work: 
proceedings, 1119. 


International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions: 
extracts from address of President Gaston 
Tessier, at convention of C.C.C.L., 
1410. 
International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union: 
refuse services of N.L.R.B. to communist- 
led union, 942. 
resignation of President Ben Gold, 1546. 


International Labour Organization: 

appointment of Assistant Director-General 
of I.L.0., 1488. 

Canada ratifies amendment to I.L.0. Con- 
stitution, 80. 

U.S.S.R. accepts obligations of I.L.0. Con- 
stitution, 667. 

U.N. General Assembly adopts resolution 
asking report of Ad Hoc Committee 
be taken up as “matter of urgency” 
by U.N.ES.C.O. and 1.L.0. Com- 
mittee on Forced Labour, 80. 

report of Committee on Freedom of 
Association re alleged Polish violation 
of principle of freedom of association, 
78. 

action on report of U.N-I.L.O. 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour, 78. 

LL.O. Convention No. 102—Social 
Security (Minimum Standards)—to 
come into force April 27, 1955— 
ratified by United Kingdom and 
Sweden, 810. 
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International Labour Organization—Con. 

8th annual report of I.L.0. submitted to 
U.N., 989. 

recommendations approved by _ I.L.0. 
Inland Transport Committee at fifth 
session, re transport drivers and dock 
workers, 664. 

measures to ensure that higher produc- 
tivity benefits all urged in I.L.O. 
report Higher Productivity in Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1279. 

re I.L.O. study on unemployment among 
white-collar workers, 667. 

problem of older worker discussed in 
International Labour Review, pub- 
lished by I.L.0., 1546. 

increases emphasis on labour-management 
relations, 1133. 

I.L.0. study indicates world consumer 
prices “remarkably stable’, 1236. 
member nations of I.L.O. advised of 

support of World Calendar by labour 
and employer groups in Canada, 1680. 
two anniversaries marked in 1954, 812. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 60. 
Thirty-seventh conference— 
agenda, 665. 
summary of proceedings, 
delegation, etc., 985, 1128. 
report of Director-General, 809. 
seven communist countries to attend, 
811. 
Governing Body— 
123rd session, 78. 
proceedings of 124th session, 811; 125th 
and 126th sessions, 1488. 
increase 1n membership, 812. 
I.L.O. recommendations concerning vio- 
lation of trade-union rights, 545. 
Industrial Committees— 
Coal Mines: 
fifth session, 543. 
Iron and steel: 
fifth session, 1717. 
Metal Trades Committee— 
fifth session, 1720. 


Canadian 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 


agreement between I.L.A. and Shipping 
Federation of Canada, provides no 
increase in wages, but improved 
welfare benefits, 643. 


dead heat in representation vote on New 
York waterfront between International 
Longshoremen’s Association and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(A.F. of L.), announced by N.L.BR.B., 
769. 
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International Printing Pressmen and 

Assistants’ Union of North America: 

two A.F. of L. unions sign revised agree- 
ment on pressroom jurisdiction, 23. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 

Dominion legislative program of National 
Legislative Committee (Canada), 
1708; reply of Prime Minister, 1711. 

Labour Day message of W. H. Phillips, 
chairman, National Legislative Com- 
mittee (Canada), 1118; New Year’s 
message, 1688. 


International Typographical Union: 


Woodruff Randolph re-elected president, 
949. 


International Union of Electrical Workers: 
election of James E. Carey, president, 
1547. 
guaranteed annual wage plan, 645. 
guaranteed wage program recommended 
by General Electric Company, 770. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers: 
clause defining security duties suggested 
in agreement between Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, and 
I.U.M.MS.W., 764. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 

two Alberta locals sign province-wide 

agreement with Canadian Construction 
Association, 776. 


Intimidation: 
Canada— 
revised provisions of Criminal Code, 1293. 
B.C.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 
replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1736. 
US.A— 
provisions of “right-to-work” law, 563. 


Investment: 


Canada— 
capital investment in 1953, 17. 


Iron and Steel: 


fifth session of I.L.0. Iron and Steel 
Committee, 1717. 
Canada— 
job opportunities provided by plant 
expansion in 1953, 236. 
index of wage rates in primary iron and 
steel industry (1952-1953), 868. 
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Iron and Steel—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1552. 


imports decline during first quarter of 
1954, 942. 


Ives, J. L. D., Vice-president and Dominion 
Legislative Representative of Order of 
Ralway Conductors: 

retirement, 951. 

James, Dr. Cyril F., McGill 

University: 


Principal, 


remarks re depression, 218. 


Japan: 
admitted to membership in Colombo 
Plan, 13887. 
women workers employed in every occu- 
pation, 663. 


Jericho Army Base: 


Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re, 42. 


Job Evaluation: 
Canada— 
booklet issued by McGill University, 1486. 


Job Opportunities: 
See Employment. 


Jodoin, Claude, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 


election, 1245. 

remarks at farewell banquet on retire- 
ment of Percy R. Bengough, President, 
‘Pande: 1714 

New Year’s message, 1685. 

radio address on Discrimination: What It 
Does to Trade Unions, 14380. 


remarks at annual convention of New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, 1557. 


address, as Canada’s worker delegate, at 
Thirty-seventh annual conference of 
1.L.0., 985. 


on death of Léon Jouhaux, 648. 


John Inglis-English Electric: 
no wage increase under agreement between 
company and employees at two 
Ontario plants, 643. 


Jouhaux, Léon, President, Force Ouvriéere: 
death of, 648. 
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Juries: 


B.C.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
requests pay increases for men and 
women on juries, 242. 

amendment to Jury Act re jury duty, 


1595. 


NBs 


Jurisdiction: 
USA— 
two A.F. of L. unions sign revised agree- 
ment on pressroom jurisdiction, 23. 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Jute Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
child welfare centre to attract mothers to 
work in jute industry, inaugurated, 
433. 


Juvenile Employment: 
Alta.: amendment to Alberta School Act re 
employment of children, 1464. 

N\S.: amended provisions of The Coal 
Mines Regulation Act of Nova Scotia, 
965, 1746. 
number of persons under 16 years of 
age in Quebec industry—results of 
investigation by Research Service of 
Ce Clie 947 
Sask.: amended provisions of Factories Act 

re special overtime work, 1466. 


Que.: 


Labour Acts: 


Alta.: amendments to Alberta Labour Act, 
956, 1462, 1600. 


Labour and National Service, Ministry of: 
See Ministry of Labour... 


Labour Attachés: 


Canada— 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 54, 1699. 


Labour Briefs: 


See Trade 
headings. 


Unions; various subject 


Labour Code: 
Canada— 

C.C. of L. urges establishment of national 
labour code, 52; remarks of A. R. 
Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 55; 
other recommendations, 1700. 
legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 222; 
reply of Premier Duplessis, 223. 


Que.: 
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Labour Courts: 
Canada— 
proceedings of 9th annual industrial rela- 
tions convention at Laval University, 
795. 
Brazil— 
worker dismissed for stealing, ordered 
re-instated by Labour Court, 1152. 
Sweden— 
25th anniversary of Labour Court, 345. 


Labour Day: 
Canada— 

message of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, 1114. 

extracts from messages of labour leaders— 
Percy R. Bengough, President, T. and 
L.C., 1115; A. R. Mosher, President, 
Ceo of ei 16s Gérard Pieard, 
General President, C.C.C.L., 1117; 
W. H. Phillips, Chairman, National 


Legislative Committee (Canada) 
International Railway Brotherhoods, 
LLAS. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 

Canada— 

Miss Marion V. Royce appointed Director 
of Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 939, 1113. 

Walter E. Duffett appointed Director, 
Economics and Research, Department 
of Labour, 1104. 

Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour 
—(©.C. of L., re, 54, 1701. 

Department of Labour broadcasts six talks 
on women in employment, 378. 

series on discrimination broadcast in 
French by Department of Labour, 
avers 

report of Government Employees Com- 
pensation Branch, Department of 
Labour (1953-54), 1456. 

Supervisor of Trade Training, Department 
of Labour, appointed, 345. 

Alta.: Industrial Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) requests establishment of 
separate labour department, 354. 

Man.: amended provisions of Department 
of Labour Act, 1153. 

US A— 

appointments, 647. 

negro lawyer appointed as _ Assistant 
Secretary of Labour, 507. 


Labour Education: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and 19,Ge'1261: 








Labour Force: 


Canada— 
1. Participation of Women in Canada’s 
Labour Force, 372. 
2. Department Broadcasts Six Talks 
about Women in Employment, 378. 
3. Organized Labour’s Opinion of 
Women in Employment, 384. 
4. Status of Women in the United States 
(1953), 391. 
5. Women’s 
Britain, 395. 
extracts from booklet published by U.L.C. 
Womanpower, a Handbook of Source 
Material on Wage-earning Women in 
Canada—530, 658-61. 
(1) Women and the World of Work, 
530. 
(2) Women in the Canadian Labour 
Force, 5381. 
(3) Why Do Women Work, 532. 
(4) Participation of Women in the 
Labour Force, 533. 
(5) Occupational Pattern of Women in 
the Labour Force, 534. 
(6) Married Women in the Labour 
Market, 534. 
(7) Marital Status of Women in Labour 
Force, 536. 
(8) Industrial Composition of Female 
' Labour Force, 658. 
(9) Labour Force by Age Group, 659. 
(10) Number of Hours Worked, 660. 
(11) Part-time Work, 661. 


labour force by occupational status (male 
and female), 806; distribution of 
labour force by sex and region, 807, 
808. 
male and female workers in labour force 
by age group, 659. 
employment and earnings of wage and 
salary earners—summary of Volume V, 
1951 Census of Canada, 225. 
advance orders for farm labour advise- 
by U.L.C., 509. 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L. re farm 
and labour forces, 1407. 
United Kingdom— 
estimated number of employed persons 
as at May 31, 1953, 509. 
Norway— 
decline in percentage of women in labour 
force, 401. 
US.A— 
labour force survey inaccurate, 1544. 
manpower wasted through discrimination 
—remarks of Secretary of Labour, 
1285: 
university to investigate women’s role in 
labour force, 480. 


Employment in Great 
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Labour Gazette: 

“fifty years ago this month”’—extracts 
from monthly issues of the Labour 
Gazette (1904)—1127, 1278, 1437, 1570, 
1716. 

: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends publishing of provincial 
labour gazette, 228. 


Labour Income: 
Canada— 

income in January 1953 and 1954, 641. 

decrease in labour and farm income, and 
production, during first quarter of 
1954, 940. 

all-time high in 1958, 503. 

labour income during first nine months of 
1953, 22. 

total income declines in October, 
220: 

statistics, 766, 1229, 1673. 


1953, 


Labour Legislation: 
Canada— 

recent regulations, Federal and/or Pro- 
vincial—120, 267, 417, 564, 687, 859, 
1023, 1156, 1304, 1600, 1753. 

_legislation enacted during 1953-54, 1291. 

vhighlights of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislatures in 1954, 954. 

role of legislation in collective bargaining 
—extracts from address at meeting of 
C.M.A., 970. 

13th annual conference, C.A.A.L.L., 1567. 

1953 edition of Provincial Labour 
Standards issued by Department of 
Labour, 221; 1953 revision, 573. 

1953 edition of Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada, A Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws, issued by Department of 
Labour, 570. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re legislation in Quebec and 
British Columbia, 1407. 


T. and L.C.—legislative proposals, 46; 
reply of Prime Minister, 49; other 
requests, 1694. 

- Alta.: legislation enacted in 1954, 1462; 


highhghts of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislature in 1954, 956, 963, 
964, 966; amendments to Labour Act, 
1462. 


highlights of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislature in 1954, 954, 960, 
964, 965; legislation enacted in 1954, 
1736, im 1953, 113: 

» Man.: legislation enacted in 1954, 1153; 
highlights of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislature in 1954, 959; 


amended provisions of Department of 
Labour Act, 1153. 


75.C:: 


Labour Legislation—Con. 

“N.B.: legislation enacted in 1954, 1592; 
highhghts of labour laws enacted by 
provineial legislature in 1954, 963, 964, 
965. 


v Nfld.: legislation enacted in 1954, 1595; 
highlights of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislature in 1954, 962, 965, 
966; brief presented by St. John’s 
Branch of C.M.A. to Newfoundland 
Government, 777; provincial legislative 
proposals of Federation of Labour 


(Giemenda lcs )-aic eo. 


N\S.: legislation enacted in 1954, 1745; 
highlights of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislature in 1954, 962, 965, 
966; joint T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief 
on unemployment, 776. 


Ont.: legislation enacted in 1954, 1146; 
highlights of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislature in 1954, 958, 963, 
964, 965, 966; resolutions adopted by 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
405. 
YP.E.I.: legislation enacted in 1954, 1747. 
-Que.: legislation enacted in 1954, 1028; 


highlights of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislature in 1954, 959; bill 
to make renewed clause of collective 
agreement retroactive, 509; legislative 
proposals of C.C.C.L., 222; reply of 
Premier Duplessis, 223. 

-Sask.: legislation enacted in 1954, 1465; 
highhghts of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislature in 1954, 959, 963, 
964, 965; resolutions adopted at annual 
convention of Saskatchewan Federa- 
tiom of Labour (C.C. of 1), 243: 


US.A— 

restriction on Canadian workers in New 
England requested by: conference of 
state labour legislators, 507. 

N.Y. bill would delay strikes affecting 
public interest, 223. 

re formation of Advisory Committee on 
Legislation, 1744. 

protective labour laws for women unneces- 
sary, 399. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 


report of I1.L.0. Metal Trades Committee 
(fifth session), 1720. 

text adopted by subcommittee on human 
relations at 5th session of I.L.O. Iron 
and Steel Committee, 1717-18. 

I.L.O. increases emphasis on 
management relations, 1133. 


labour- 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—C on. 


Canada— 

Teamwork in Industry—monthly reports 
on activities of L.M.P.C’s—8l1, 245, 
408, 546, 668, 813, 990, 1134 ,1439, 1571, 
1722. 

co-operative research program on settle- 
ment of industrial disputes sponsored 
by Department of Labour and univer- 
sities, 540. 

re safety device on die-casting machines, 
666. 

proceedings of 36th annual convention of 
Canadian Construction Association, 
bod. 

“The Future Relationship of Management 
and Labour” discussed at meeting of 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
1560; recommendations of, 1713. 

Laval University’s 9th annual industrial 
relations convention, 791. 

proceedings of 6th annual industrial rela- 
tions conference at McGill University, 
783. 

death of H. R. Rutherford Director, 
L.M.CS., Department of Labour, 345. 

appointment of P. EH. Salter, as chief, 
L.M.CS., Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, 1227. 

Que.: social service bureau established at 
Shawinigan Falls plant of Aluminium 
Company of Canada, 1591. 

US.A— 

top union-management officials of U.S.W.A. 
and United States Steel Corporation on 
jomt tour of company’s plants, 108. 

resolution adopted at convention of AF. 
Olay 91 565. 


Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees: 
Teamwork in Industry—monthly reports 
on activities of LMPCs—81, 245, 408, 
546, 668, 813, 990, 1184, 1439, 1571, 
1722; 


Labour Organization: 
Canada— 

organization of unorganized by T. and 
IpGaandeC@.Ch of 1s. 217. 

Freeman Jenkins appointed Maritimes and 
Newfoundland representative of Dis- 
trict 50 United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL) to organize seamen 
in Atlantic area, 1547. 

unionization in retail trade, 1457, 1458. 

report of Director of Organization Service 
at convention of C.C.C.L., 1414. 
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Labour Organization—Con. 


Que.: amendments to Labour Relations Act 
re rights of workers to organize, 
requested by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 510. 

US.A— 

C.1I.O. convention authorizes intensive 
organizing drive, 75. 
organizing campaign planned by car- 


penters’ union, 504. 


Labour Organizations: 
See Trade unions. 


Labour Policy: 
establishment of joint Canadian-United 
States labour commission to determine 
railroad labour policies, advocated, 
1387. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Labour Representation: 


Canada— 

C.C. of L. recommends representation on 
Dominion Coal Board, 54, 1702, and 
on board re St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project, 54, 

recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of International 
Railway Brotherhoods, 1710. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 64; remarks 
of Prime Minister, 66. 

Sask.: recommendation of Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 228. 


Labour Standards: 
Canada— 
1953. edition of Provincial Labour 
Standards issued by Department of 


Labour, 221, 1953 revision, 573. 


Labour Supply: 
Canada— 


supply and demand for new university 
graduates, 1682. 


United Kingdom teachers hired to 
relieve shortage in primary schools, 
he he 


Onts 


Labour Transference: 
Canada— 
movement of farm workers from Ontario 
and Quebec to harvest in Prairie 
Provinces, 1112. 
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Labour Unity: 


two CI.O. unions—United Railroad 
Workers and Transport Workers 
Union—unite, 1548. 

Canada— 


labour unity to be studied by newly- 
formed committee of C.C. of L. and 
her and “Os (23. 


B.C.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
242. 

Ont.: resolution adopted by Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.), 405. 

Sask.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
244. 


US. A— 
AF. of L. and C.1.O. leaders predict 
merger by end of 1955, 1540. 
United States labour secretary favours 
A.F. of L-C.1.0. unity, 1674. 
plea for immediate organic unity made 
by President of U.S.W.A., 1388. 
predictions concerning organized labour’s 
internal situation made by American 
Management Association, 950. 


Labourers: 
Canada— 
wage rates for labourers in manufacturing 
(October 1953), 1316. 


Laundries: 

Man.: Court of Queen’s Bench holds union 
not entitled to prosecute laundry for 
alleged violations of Labour Relations 
Act, 1020. 


Laval University: 


9th annual industrial relations conven- 
tion, 791. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re C.N.R. lay-offs, 
778. 


Leave of Absence: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in non- 
ferrous metal mining, 1289. 


Legal Decisions: 


Canada— 
legal decisions affecting labour—115, 261, 
412, 559, 676, 855, 1018, 1155, 1299, 
1468, 1597, 1748. 


Legal Decisions—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
Supreme Court of Canada holds that 


-interprovincial oil pipeline is not 
subject to provincial mechanics’ lien 
legislation, 1598. 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 


rules province lacks power to ban 
carrying of passengers within prov- 
ince by interprovincial bus, 559. 


Supreme Court of Canada holds judgment 


BCs 


Man.: 


INAS 


nullifying interlocutory injunction can 
be appealed, remits case to Quebec 
court, 855. 


Court of Appeal holds that bargain- 
ing unit cannot be broken up without 
consent of majority of employees in 
it, 1018; union restrained from 
picketing pipeline to persuade other 


unions to break their agreements, 
119; Supreme Court—finds Labour 
Relations Board didn’t exceed its 


powers in removing hotel staff from 
31-hotel unit, 561, refuses injunction 
to prevent picketing of ship even 
though crew members had left 
illegally, 412, holds union applications 
for certification for new bargaining 
units in hotel chain properly made, 
681, dismisses application to quash 
certification of union as bargaining 
agent for multi-plant unit, 1752, 
quashes certification order on grounds 
that employer denied opportunity to 
present evidence, 1155, holds that 
letters exchanged between union and 
employers did not constitute collec- 
tive agreement, 1300, finds Labour 
Relations Board not able to sue or be 
sued, not being a body corporate 
under Act, 264, refuses writ to pro- 
hibit certification of new bargaining 
agent for two-point unit, 117. 


Court of Queen’s Bench holds union 

not entitled to prosecute laundry for 
alleged violations of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1020. 


company’s application to quash order 
holding strikers eligible for repre- 
sentation vote dismissed by Appeal 
Division of Supreme Court, 676; 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council rules province lacks power to 
ban carrying of passengers within 
province by interprovincial bus, 559. 


L 
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Legal Decisions—Con. 


Onte 


Que.: 


- Court 


Court of Appeal holds injured 
worker may not sue third party who 
is employer under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1299; High Court of 
Justice—considers 4-day limitation in 
ex parte injunctions, rejects applica- 
tion to restrain picketing, 264, dis- 
misses union’s application for order to 
refer question to Labour Relations 
Board, 1022, grants injunction pro- 
hibiting picketing during strike found 
illegal by Labour Relations’ Board, 
1020. 


Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side, 
holds that minimum Wage Order 4 
(1942) did not apply to person work- 
ing in a rooming house, 677; change 
of name does not affect company’s 
obligations under collective agree- 
ment, 116; shoe company’s appeal 
from judgment refusing injunction to 
prevent union’s picketing dismissed, 
856; City of Quebec not responsible 
for personal negligence of fireman on 
duty at station, 115; Superior Court 
—holds decree may not require 
employers to contribute to insurance 
plan for employees, 415, dismisses 
company’s claim that decree under 
Collective Agreement Act not prop- 
erly renewed, 414, extends injunction 
restraining striking miners from pre- 
venting access to Noranda mine 
property, 678, dismisses former busi- 
ness agent’s application for injunc- 
tion to bar new officials from acting, 
680, refuses to review ruling that 
plumber violated Act requiring mem- 
bership in plumbers’ corporation, 1022, 
holds arbitration council without juris- 
diction as union didn’t give notice 
within required time, 1302, judgment 
requiring company to pay ship’s 
steward for loss of wages, reversed, 
857. 


of Appeal—directs Labour 
Relations Board to determine appli- 
cation for decertification according to 
law, 1748, orders new trial to assess 
damages to railway section foreman 
for loss of eye in work accident, 261, 
finds Board erred in refusing evidence 
submitted after application for cer- 
tification filed, 412. 





Legal Decisions—Con. 
US.A— 

electrical union’s appeal from order 
requiring it to end discrimination 
against negro, dismissed by Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court of Errors, 415; 
fines union for failing to carry out 
order of Civil Rights Commission to 
cease discrimination, 857. 

N.Y. Supreme Court upholds authority of 
anti-discrimination commission to 
require posting of information about 
anti-discrimination law, 1468. 

Court of Appeals dismisses employment 
agency’s appeal against order of N.Y. 
Commission Against Discrimination, 
DO: 

Supreme Court—finds employers at fault 
in concurring in discriminatory prac- 
tices to enforce unions’ rules, 683, 
affirms state court’s judgment award- 
ing damages to firm for union’s unfair 
labour practice, 1598, upholds N.L.R.B. 
refusal to reinstate television tech- 
nicians discharged for disloyalty to 
employer, 265. 


Lesage, Hon. Jean, Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources: 
remarks at joint submission of brief on 
unemployment by T. and L.C-C.C. 
of L., 348. 


Level Crossings: 
Canada— 

recommendations of International 
way Brotherhoods re railway 
crossings, 1709; reply of 
Minister, 1711. 

T. and L.C. requests progressive removal, 
47, 1696; reply of Prime Minister, 50. 


Faal- 
level 
Prime 


John L., President, United Mine 
Workers of America: 
seeks government action on unemploy- 


ment, 641. 


Lewis, 


Libraries: 
Canada— 
publications in Library of Federal 
Department of Labour—156, 285, 441, 
581, 699, 876, 1046, 1170, 1321, 1481, 
LG1GH 1770: 


Licensing of Workmen: 


Alta: amendment to City Act re regulating 
gas fitters, 1464. 
N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.) re licensing of 
tradesmen, 228. 
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Licensing of Workmen—Con. 


Ont.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act 
re licensing of elevator operators, 
1160. 

new regulations under Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act, 862. 


Sask.: 


Life Insurance: 


Canada— 
working conditions at head offices of 
Canadian life insurance companies, 


280. 


Lifts: 
Ont.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
965, 1149, 1158, 1303. 


Liquor: 
NB.: resolutions adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 





1558, 1559. 
N.S.: amendments to Liquor Control Act, 
1753; 
Loans: 
Canada 
new regulations under National Housing 
Act; 503. 


N\S.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) re fishermen, 77. 

Que.: provisions of Act to authorize further 
credits to improve housing conditions, 
1030. 

US.A— 

hat union arranges loan 

operating, 1105. 


to keep firm 


Locomotive Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Locomotive Engineers: 
Sask.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act, 963. 


Logging: 
Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
L705; 
Que.: re organization of Professional Syndi- 
cate of Specialized Forest Workers by 
C:C.C.Li, 946. 


Longshoremen: 

U.M.W. seeks to add seamen and long- 
shoremen in Canada and US.A. to 
District 50, 984. 

dead heat in representation vote on New 
York waterfront between International 
Longshoremen’s Association and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(A.F. of L.) announced by N.L.R.B., 
769. 





Longshoremen—C 07. 


Canada— 
agreement between International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and Shipping 
Federation of Canada, provides no 
increase in wages, but improved 
welfare benefits, 643. 


US.A— 
dead heat in representation vote on New 
York waterfront between International 
Longshoremen’s Association and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(A.F. of L.) announced by N.L.RB., 
769. 


Lotteries: 
Canada— 
government-operated lotteries requested 
by ol. and. L.C., 46; reply of Prime 
Minister, 49. 
NB.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Council of Labour (C.C. of L.), 1549. 


Lumber: 
US. A— 
effect of minimum 
industry, 558. 


wages in lumber 


M.L.A. Compensation: 


Alta.: provisions of new M.L.A. Compensa- 
tion Act, 963. 


MacDonald, Donald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Congress of Labour: 
“eoncern” over unemployment expressed 
in statement, 18. 
extracts from address at convention of 
CLO io: 


on death of Léon Jouhaux, 648. 


Machinery: 

Canada 

regulations under Act governing inspec- 
tion of steamship machinery, 1023. 





MacPhail, Agnes Campbell: 


death of first woman member of Cana- 
dian House of Commons, 400. 


Maintenance of Membership: 


Canada— 


provisions of collective agreements, 1141. 


Maintenance-of-Way Employees: 
Sask.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act, 963. 


Manitoba: 
See various subject headings. 
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Manitoba Provincial Executive Committee 


(T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 228. 


Manpower: 
Canada— 
labour force by age group, 659; number 
of hours worked, 660; part-time work, 
661. 
labour force by occupational status (male 
and female), 806; distribution of 
labour force by sex and region, 807, 
808. 
report on Seasonal Unemployment, pre- 
pared by National Employment Com- 
mittee (U.I.C.), 526. 
outlook for 1954 discussed at 11th 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Con- 
ference, 71. 


US A— 
manpower wasted through discrimination 
—remarks of U.S. Secretary of 
Labour, 1235. 
proceedings, in book form, of conference 
on Utilization of Scientific and 
Professional Manpower, 769. 


Mansur, David B., President, Central 
Mortgage and Housing: 
extracts from address at Couchiching 


Conference, 1545. 


Manufacturing: 


measures to ensure that higher produc- 
tivity benefits all urged in I.L.0O. 
report Higher Productivity in Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1279. 

Canada— 

83rd annual general meeting of C.M.A., 
967. 

effect of plant expansion in 1954 on 
manufacturing employment, 1550. 

job opportunities provided by plant 
expansion in 1953, 236. 

office employees’ working conditions in 
manufacturing (1950-54), 1611. 

working conditions of plant employees in 
manufacturing, 1476. 

average work week, hourly earnings and 
weekly wages in manufacturing in 
September (1954), 1676. 

index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
1765. 

premium pay conditions for plant workers 
in manufacturing, 574. 

provision for premium pay for week-end 
work in manufacturing industries made 
m sample collective bargaining agree- 
ments, 672. 


Manufacturing—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

increase in average weekly earnings paid 
by manufacturers to salaried and 
wage-earning personnel, 1674. 

weekly and hourly wages, and 
income, October (1953), 220. 

wage rates for labourers in manufactur- 
ing, October (1953), 1316. 

salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
in five cities, as at October (1953), 
1314. 

non-occupational sickness and accident 
benefit plans in manufacturing, 1038. 

shift work in manufacturing establish- 
ments, 1761. 

union membership and check-off provisions 
in manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing, 1587, 1588. 

US.A— 

feasibility of wage guarantees doubted by 
N.A.M. in study of guaranteed annual 
wage proposals, 508. 

unemployed textile workers to learn shoe 
manufacturing, 943. 


labour 


Marchand, Jean, General Secretary, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 

convention report, 14138. 
on death of Léon Jouhaux, 648. 


Married Women: 
See Womanpower. 


Hon. Paul, Minister 
Health and Welfare: 
remarks at meeting of National Advisory 

Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, 764-65. 
announces inclusion of civil defence 
workers under coverage of Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 25. 


Martin, of National 


Martyrs of Tolpuddle: 
C.B.C. broadcast, 767. 


Masters and Servants: 


Alta.: provisions of Masters and Servants 
Act, 964, 1464. 


McDonald, David J., President, United Steel- 
workers of America: 
seeks government action on unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, 641. 


McGill University: 
proceedings of 6th annual industrial rela- 
tions conference at McGill University, 
783. 
issues booklet on job evaluation, 1486. 
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McLachlan, Tom, President, Dvusirict 26, 
United Mine Workers of America: 
election, 1236. 


Means Test: 
See Blind Persons; Pensions. 


Meany. George, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 
joint statement predicts A.F. of L-C.1.O. 
merger in 1955, 1540. 
extracts from address at 73rd annual con- 
vention of A.F. of L., 1564. 
on death of Léon Jouhaux, 648. 


Mechanics Education Society: 


Ul Ace 
affiliates with C.1.0., 1548. 


Mechanies’ Lien: 
Canada— 

Supreme Court of Canada holds that 
interprovincial oil pipeline is not 
subject to provincial mechanics’ lien 
legislation, 1598. 


Medical Services: 
Canada— 
results of study Voluntary Medical Care 


Insurance: a study of non-profit plans 
in Canada, 1109. 


amount spent on health care during 1950- 
51, 945. 


extracts from Hansard re tax deductions 
for medical expenses, 513. 


Melvin, George R., Secretary-Treasurer, New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


death of, 640. 


Metal Mining: 
Canada— 


collective agreements in non-ferrous metal 
mining, 1285. 


Metal Trades: 


5th session of I.L.O. Metal Trades Com- 
mittee, 1720. 


Migration and Settlement: 

activities of Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration, 1168. 

discussion at 7th International Conference 
of Social Work, 1120. 

Canada— 

immigration statistics, 221, 508, 645, 773, 
949, 1105, 1235, 1389, 1679. 

immigration during 19538, 24. 





Migration and Setthement—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

comparison of annual briefs to federe 
cabinet by TIT. and L.C., C.C. of L 
COC Irs Ret Bs 23s: 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1705. 

aggressive immigration policy necessary— 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
1235; other recommendations, 1713. 

C.C. of L. recommends establishment of 
permanent immigration advisory com- 
mittee, 54; recommendations, 1700; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1403. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Legion, 
at biennial convention, 1233. 

recommendations of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of International 
Railway Brotherhoods, 1710; reply of 
Prime Minister, 1712. 

immigration policy criticized by Negro 
Citizenship Association, re discrimina- 
tion, 646. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 65; remarks 
of Prime Minister, 66. 


T. and L.C. urges policy of “planned” 
immigration, 47; reply of Prime 
Minister, 49; legislative requests, 
1694; resolution adopted at conven- 
tion,” 1259. 

program for, education of immigrants 
developed by Canada and Dominion 
Sugar Company, 160. 

Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Confer- 
ence discusses immigration program, 


(2 

immigrants needed to offset farmers’ 
exodus, 646. 

Ont.: resolution adopted by Provincial 


Federation of Labour (T. and -L.C.), 
407. 


Millinery Manufacturing: 


US.A— 
hat union arranges loan to keep firm 
operating, 1105. 


Mine Workers: 


See Mining; 
America. 


United Mine Workers of 


Minimum Age for Employment: 
See Employment. 


Minimum Call Pay: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in non- 
ferrous metal mining, 1287. 
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Minimum Wages: 


Canada— 
1953 edition of bulletin on Provincial 
Labour Standards issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 221. 
C.C. of L. recommends enactment of 
National Minimum Wage Act, 52, 
LOL 
Alta.: legislative recommendation of Indus- 
trial Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
EE easo4. 
B.C.: legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tionsof Labour (C.C. of li), 354. 
Female Minimum Wage Act— 
exemption of Salvation Army employees 
from operation of Act by Regulation 2, 
1025. 
retail store employees, 122. 
Order No. 4 (cook and bunk-house occu- 
pation in unorganized territory in 
British Columbia), 423. 
Order No. 46 (fruit and vegetable indus- 
try), 1024. 
Male Minimum Wage Act— 
exemption of Salvation Army employees 
from operation of Act by Regulation 2, 
1025. 
retail store employees, 122. 
Order No. 4 (cook and bunk-house occu- 
pation in unorganized territory in 
British Columbia), 423. 
No. 23 (male employees in geophysical 
exploration industry), 122. 
Order No. 46 (fruit and vegetable indus- 
try 1024: 
Man.: Provincial Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.) requests minimum hourly 
wage of 85 cents, 228. 
Nfld.: recommendation of Federation of 
iaboursClvandes. Cia rr 
N'S.: legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 354. 
Que.: Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side, 
holds that Minimum Wage Order 4 
(1942) did not apply to person work- 
ing In a rooming house, 677. 
Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 
No. 2 (overtime—expiration), 860. 
No. 3 (vacations with pay), 860. 
No. 3A (holidays with pay in the building 
construction industry), 860. 
No. 4 (general order — renewal — amend- 
ment), 860, 861. 
No. 11 (hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions), 860, 861. 

No. 14 (real estate undertakings—expira- 
tion), 860. 

No. 23 (taverns in Montreal—expiration), 
860. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 


Que —Con. 

No. 26A (taxicabs in Montreal), 860, 861. 

No. 29 (taxicabs in Quebec and Lévis), 
860, 861. 

No. 39 (forest operations), 860, 861. 

No. 41 (employees of municipal and school 
corporation), 860, 861. 

No. 42 (stationary enginemen and _fire- 
men), 860, 861. 


Sask.: resolutions adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
243, legislative recommendations, 355; 
provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), recommends minimum 
hourly wage of 85 cents, 228. 


Brazil— 
revision of minimum wages, 1039. 
US.A— 
minimum rates for reporters—American 
Newspaper Guild reports on survey 
of contracts, 1606. 
effect of minimum wages in lumber indus- 
try, 558. 
resolution adopted at convention of A.F. 
ior Lu 1565: 


Mining: 


fifth session of I.L.0. Coal Mines, Com- 

mittee, 543. 
Canada— 

U.M.W. and coal operators ask Federal 
fuel policy in joint brief submitted to 
Cabinet, 1679. 

index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
17658 

extracts from Hansard re, 27, 40. 

C.C. of L. urges establishment of National 
Fuel Policy, 1701; recommendations 
re coal mining, 1404 . 


Alta.: mining of uranium declared industry 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
421; legislation re rehabilitation of 
unemployed coal miners, 966, 1464. 

Nfld.: amendment to Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 564-65; amended regula- 
tions under Regulations of Mines Act, 
565. 


N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 965, 1746; Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.) supports 
striking miners in northen Ontario and 
Quebec, 77, and demands establish- 
ment of Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate coal industry, 76. 
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Mining—C ov. 

Ont.: committee to study gold mining 
industry established by provincial 
government, 554; resolution adopted 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.) re striking miners in northern 
Ontario and Quebec, 405; amend- 
ments to Mining Act, 965; new sec- 
tions under Mining Act governing 
safety and health of mine workers, 
1150. 


Que.: injunction restraining striking miners 
from preventing access to Noranda 
mine property extended by Superior 
Court. 678. 

<.: amended regulations under Mines 
Regulation Act re minimum age for 
employment, 426; T. and L.C. opposes 
mine-mill at uranium mine, 1383. 


of Labour and National Service 
(United Kingdom): 


annual report available, 1486. 


Ministry 


Monographs: 
See Occupational Monographs. 


Mortgages: 
Canada— 


new regulations under National Housing 
Act, 1503: 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 

of Labour: 

remarks at presentation of Dominion 
legislative programs, 55, 56, 1703. 

extracts from address at 14th annual con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1390. 

New Year’s message, 1686. 

Labour Day message, 1116. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Canada— 
T. and L.C. requests increased benefits, 

47. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Hospital Insur- 


ance Act re persons receiving mothers’ 
allowances, 118. 

Nfld.: amended provisions of Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, 1600; Social Assist- 
ance Act—provisions of proposed Act, 
1597. 


N.§.: amended provisions of Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, 1747. 

Ont.: provisions of Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 1152. 





Motor Vehicles: 


Canada— 
index of wage rates in motor vehicles 
industry, 1952-1953, 869. 
provisions of Act re extra-provincial motor 
vehicle undertakings, 1296. 


B.C.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 


re automobile insurance, 242. 


N'S.: regulations under Public Utilities Act 
governing bus operations, 860; revised 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing apprenticeship and certifi- 
cates of qualification in motor vehicle 
repair trade, 123, 565. 


regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing motor vehicle repair trade, 
425; correction, 565; amendments to 
general regulations under Highway 
Traffic Act, 425. 


Ont: 


Municipal Government Service: 
Canada— 
wage-rates and hours of work in municipal 
government service, 1035. 


Municipalities: 
Canada— 
collective bargaining in Canadian munici- 
palities, 1274. 


Mutual Assistance: 
See Agreements. 


National Advisory Committee on the Reha- 
bilitation of Disabled Persons: 
meeting, 505. 
resolutions adopted at fifth meeting, 764. 


National Advisory Council on Manpower: 
report on Seasonal Unemployment, pre- 
pared by National Employment 
Committee (U.1.C.), 526. 


National Defence: 
Js.A— 


resolution adopted at convention of A.F. 
OL b.;, 1565: 


National Employment Committee (U.I.C.): 

report on Seasonal Unemployment, pre- 

pared by National Employment 
Committee (U.1.C.), 526. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 
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National Health and Welfare, Department 
of: 


results of study Voluntary Medical Care 
Insurance: a study of non-profit plans 
in Canada, 1109. 


National Health Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


National Housing Act: 
new regulations under Act, 5038, 1298. 
extracts from Hansard re, 233, 357, 516, 
649. 


National Labour Code: 
See Labour Code. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 
rules employer must furnish union with 
payroll figures, 1139. 

refuse services of N.L.R.B. to communist- 
led union, 942. 

N.L.R.B. refusal to reinstate television 
technicians discharged for disloyalty 
to employer upheld by Supreme Court, 
265. 

dead heat in representation vote on New 
York waterfront between International 
Longshoremen’s Association and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(A.F. of L.) announced by Board, 769. 


National Planning Association (U.S.A.): 


urges increased production of goods and 
services, 1107. 


National Product: 
Canada— 


economic expansion greater than in U.S.A., 
1231. 


gross national product steadies in second 
quarter of 1954, 1232. 


gross national production in 1953, 17. 


National Maritime Union (C.I.0.): 
no wage increase sought by Union, 504. 


Nationalization: 
Canada— 
nationalization of public utilities recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 1261. 
United Kingdom— 


resolution adopted at conference of T.U.C., 
1424. 





Natural Gas: 
Canada— 

T. and L.C. recommends establishment of 
national natural gas conservation 
commission... 1696. 

B.C.: provisions of Gas Act, 1744. 


Natural Resources: 
Canada— 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 60. 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 1696. 


Needy Persons: 

Nfid.: provisions of Disabled Persons Act 
(1954), 1597; amended provisions of 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1600. 

See also Aged Persons; Allowances. 


Negroes: 
Canada— 
immigration policy criticized by Negro 
Citizenship Association re discrimina- 
tion, 646. 
USA— 
appointment of negro lawyer as Assistant 
Secretary of Labour, 507. 
electrical union’s appeal from _ order 
requiring it to end discrimination 
against negro, dismissed by Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court of Errors, 415. 


Netherlands, The: 
survey to determine effect of equal pay, 
430. 


New Brunswick: 
See various subject headings. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour (C.C. 
of L.): 
annual convention, 1549. 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 227. 
annual convention, 1556. 
death of George R. Melvin, secretary- 
treasurer, 640. 


New Year’s Messages: 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
1683. 

Gérard Picard, General President, C.C.C.L., 
1687. 

A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 1686. 

W. HH. Phillips, Chairman, National Legis- 
lative Committee (Canada), Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods, 1688. 

Claude Jodoin, President, T. and L.C., 
1685. 
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Newfoundland: 
See various subject headings. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.): 


provincial legislative proposals, 776. 


Newspapers: 
US.A— 


wages, hours and working conditions of 
reporters—American Newspaper Guild 
reports on survey of contracts, 1606. 


New Zealand: 
re unemployment, 1756. 


No-raiding Pacts: 
Canada— 
no-raiding agreement between T. and L.C. 
and C.C. of L—organization of unor- 
ganized, 217. 
no-raiding pact signed by T. and L.C. and 
C.C. of L., 1246-48, 1674. 


draft no-raiding pact approved by C.C. 


of .L., 1895. 
first no-raiding and mutual assistance 
agreement signed by International 


Association of Machinists (A.F. of L- 
Tosa» ils,))..cand.,.umited. Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.-C.C. of I); 772. 


US A— 
no-raiding pact signed between A.F. of 
Teand C:1:0.,. 23-772: 
no-raiding pact of A.F. of L. and CLO. 
approved at convention of C.I.O., 74. 
of L-C.I.0. no-raiding agreement 
meets first tests successfully, 1108. 
AF. of L. union held guilty of raiding 
C1I.0. local—first arbitration case 
under no-raiding pact, 1541. 
broke no-raid agreement—lInternational 
Chemical Workers’ Union lifts charter 
of local union, 1674. 


AF. 


Non-ferrous Metal Mining: 
See Metal Mining. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products: 


Canada— 
effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1551. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products: 
Canada— 


effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1551. 


Non-ocecupational Sickness: 
Canada— 
non-occupational sickness and accident 
benefit plans in manufacturing, 1038. 


Norway: 
decline in percentage of women in labour 
force, 401. 


Nova Scotia: 
See various subject headings. 
Nova Seotia Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of: 
annual convention, 76. 
legislative proposals, 354. 
joint «ts ano. UO-C:C. of “Li. brief on 


unemployment, 776. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive (T. and 
L.Ge 


legislative proposals, 354. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 
formation by T. and L.C., 1111. 


Nursing: 
Canada— 
Annual Report of Hospitals—summary 
of report issued by D.B. of 8., 224. 
N.S.: provisions of Nursing Assistants Act, 
1746; provision of Apprenticeship Act 
re nursing assistants, 966. 


Occupational Fatalities: 
See Accidents. 


Occupational Monographs: 
Canada— 
monographs published by Department of 
Labour—Bricklayers and Stonemasons ; 
Electrician; Plasterer; Sheetmetal 
Worker, 1233; Railway Careers, 1682. 


Office Employees: 
salaries increase 50 per cent in seven years, 
536. 
Canada— 
office employees’ working conditions in 
manufacturing (1950-54), 1611. 
working conditions in Canadian banks, 
152. 
salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
in five cities, as at- October (1953), 
1314. 
salaries increase 50 per cent in seven years, 
536. 
US.A— 
salaries increase 50 per cent in seven years, 
536. 
summary of report on Older Women as 
Office Workers, 411. 
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Oil Pipelines: 
Canada— 

Supreme Court of Canada holds that 
interprovincial oil pipeline is not 
subject to provincial mechanics’ len 
legislation, 1598. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 54. 

Man.: Regulations under Pipe Line Act, 
1154. 


Oil Workers International Union: 
possible merger with United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America, 
1548. 
establishment of Canadian district, 1715. 


Older Workers: 


problem of employment of older women 
workers—resolution adopted by U.N. 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
542. 

problem of older worker 
International Labour 
lished by I.L.O., 1546. 

discussion at 7th International Conference 
of Social Work, 1121. 


Canada— 


discussed in 
Review, pub- 


re placement of older workers by Special 
Placements Section, U.I.C., 1681. 

compulsory retirement of bank employees, 
182. 

C.M.A. survey of older workers, 979. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1407. . 


United Kingdom— : 
summary of report on Problems of 
Women’s Employment in Great 
Britain, 395, 397. 
many firms modify employment regula- 
tions for older people, 775. 
recommendations of National Advisory 


Committee on the Employment of 
Older Men and Women, 541. 


US A— 

summary of report on Older Women as 
Office Workers, 411. 

compulsory retirement 
economics, 24. 

increased demand for older workers, 272. 

departmental committee to study problem 
of older worker, 775. 

survey of older workers employed by 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company, 
776. 

employers urged to hire older workers by 
Under-Secretary of Labour, 1681. 

re, 1681. 


at 65 unsound 


INDEX 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 
N.B.: Weekly Rest Period Act—regulations 
under, 964, 1592. 


Ontario: 
See various subject headings. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 
annual convention, 402. 
3rd annual Fair Employment Practices 


Conference of Federation of Labour, 
803. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 


(T. and L.C:): 
provincial legislative proposals, 777. 
annual convention, 406. 


Operating Engineers: 
See Engineering. 


Orders in Council: 

T.B. 458000 (new consolidation of regu- 
lations governing prevailing rate 
employees of the Government). 418. 

See also various subject headings. 


Order of Railway Conductors: 


retirement of J. L. D. Ives, vice-president 
* and Dominion Legislative Representa- 
tive. 951. 


Organization for European Co-operation: 


Canada’s economy enters readjustment 
period—1954 report of Organization, 
1675. 
Overtime: 


recommendation of U.A.W. at Economic 
and Collective Bargaining Conference, 
1678. 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in 
non-ferrous metal mining, 1287. 
amended provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, 419, 
859. 
overtime provisions of life 
companies, 281. 
recommendation of C.C. of L. re prevailing 
rate employees, 53. 
legislative recommendations of T. and L.C. 
re government employees, 1695. 
overtime rates of pay in certain industries— 
bank employees, 152. 
eight construction trades, 135. 
plant workers in manufacturing, 574. 
retail trade, sales staff, 437. 


insurance 
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Overtime—C on. 

B.C.: government requests employers to 
eliminate overtime and hire addi- 
tional workers to alleviate unemploy- 
ment, 1675; regulations under Male 
Minimum Wage Act governing 
workers in geophysical exploration 
industry, 122; orders under Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, 122, 
1024. 

Sask.: amended provisions of Factories Act, 
964, 1466; amended provisions of 
Hours of Work Act, 964, 1466. 

US A— 

payment for overtime provided in con- 
tracts surveyed by American News- 
paper Guild, 1606; resolution adopted 
at convention of A.F. of L., 1565. 


Paid Holidays: 
See Vacations with Pay. 


Painting and Decorating: 
Alta.: new regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act, 1753. 


Paper: 
See Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Paper Products: 
Canada— 
effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1552. 


Part-time Employment: 
problem of employment of part-time 
women workers—resolution adopted 
by U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women, 542. 
Canada— 


part-time employment of male and female 
workers, 661. 


Payments by Results: 
United Kingdom— 


one in three workers under payments by 
results system, 1145. 


Payrolls: 

Canada— 
industrial payrolls in 1953, 1385. 
increase reported by DB. of S., 641. 

US.A— 
factory weekly payrolls 

November (1953), 18. 

See also Wages. 


decline during 


Pearson, Hon. Lester B., 
External Affairs: 

extracts from address at 7th International 
Conference of Social Work, 1119. 


Mimster for 


Penitentiaries: 
Canada— 
report on training in penitentiaries, at 
meeting of Vocational ‘Training 
Advisory Council, 782. 


Pensions: 
report of subcommittee on supplementary 
pensions given at 5th session of I.L.O. 
Iron and Steel Committee, 1719. 
recommendation of U.A.W. at Economic 
and Collective Bargaining Conference, 
1678. 
Canada— 
old age assistance— 
number of recipients as at March 31, 
1954, 763; as at December 31, 1953, 
226. 
blind persons— 
number of recipients as at March 31, 
1954, 763. 
provisions of Disabled Persons Act, 1295. 


superannuation of government employees 
transferred to Crown Corporations, 
1296. 

pension and welfare plans in re-negotiated 
agreements, 1012. 

compulsory retirement of bank employees, 
ities 

life insurance for federal civil servants and 
members of regular forces provided by 
amendment to Public Service Super- 
annuation Act, 1296. 

pension plans in life insurance companies, 
281. 

contribution, benefit formulas in industrial 
pension plans, 519; correction, 1243. 

types of retirement policy in Canadian 
industrial pension plans, 1238. 

pension plans in retail trade, sales staff, 
438. 

extracts from Hansard re pensions for 
disabled persons, 229; re Public Ser- 
vice Superannuation Act, 778; re old 
age and blind pensions, 778. 

comparison of annual briefs to federal 
Gabinetbabyve land | l.Os.6.C. of. Li; 
C.C.C lewand, h..b.b:, 240. 


C.C.C.L—recommendations, 60. 
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Pensions—C on. 
Canada—Con. 


C.C. of L—legislative recommendations, 
54, reply of Prime M£inister, 55; 
recommendations re—establishment of 
industrial pension plan, 54; tax on 
Old Age Security Fund, 53; estab- 
lishment of Federal Government 
“Industrial Pension Plan”, 1407; old 
age and blind persons’ pensions, 1404, 
1702; other recommendations, 1702. 


R.T.B—recommendations, 64; remarks of 
Prime Minister, 66. 


T. and L.C—requests adequate pensions 
for blind and disabled whether dis- 
ability total or partial, 1696; amend- 
ment of old age security legislation, 
1695; increases in old age security and 
assistance payments, 47, reply of 
Prime Minister, 49; amendment of 
legislation, 1695; urges increase in 
veterans’ monthly pensions, 1695; 
resolution adopted at convention of, 
1260. 


recommendations of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of the Interna- 


tional Railway Brotherhoods, 1708; 
reply of Prime Minister, 1711. 

Alta.: amended regulations of Supple- 
mentary Allowances Act, 1024; 
amended provisions of Disabled Per- 
sons’ Pensions Act, 1805, 1465; 
supplementary allowances paid to 


needy persons receiving ..., increased, 
966; Industrial Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) requests increase in old 
age pensions, 354. 
B.C.: revised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 960; amended pro- 
visions of Hospital Insurance Act re 
old age pensioners and _ persons 
recelving social assistance, 113; Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) requests 
increase in old age pensions, 242; 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Trades Union Congress re old age 
pensioners, 1549. 


Man.: legislative resolution re payment of 


supplementary allowances to recipients 
of old age pensions and old age 
assistance, 1155. 


N.B.:.provisions of Act re 
participation in federal-provincial 
program of pensions for disabled 
persons, 1595; Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) requests increase in old 
age pensions, 228. 


government 


Pensions—C on. 


N.S.: provisions of Disabled Persons Allow- 
ances Act, 1747; legislative recom- 
mendation of Provincial Executive (T. 
and L.C.) re old age pensions, 355. 

Ont.: amendments to Disabled Persons, 
Allowances Act, 1306; Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) requests increase 
in old age pensions, 405. 

Sask.: provisions of Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act, 1467. 


US.A— 

compulsory retirement at 65 unsound 
economics, 24. 

proposed revision of social security 


system, 226. 

social security extension recommended by 
President Eisenhower, 227. 

number of persons receiving benefits under 
Social Security System as at 
December 1, 1953, 226. 

terms of agreement signed by U.S.W. and 
United States Steel Corporation, 950; 
1954 contract demands, 768. 

See also Aged Persons; Handicapped 
Persons. 


Personal Income: 
Canada— 


personal income during third quarter of 
1953, 22. 


Personnel: 

International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security—4l1st annual 
convention, 1123. 

Toronto Personnel Association—12th 
annual conference, 799. 


Onis 


Petroleum Products: 
Canada— 


effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1551. 


Phelan, V. C., Director, Canada Branch, 
International Labour Organization: 


extracts from address at 7th Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 


1119. 
attends conference on Utilization of 
Scientific and Professional Manpower, 
769. 
Phillips, W. H., International Railway 
Brotherhoods: 


New Year’s message, 1688. 
Labour Day message, 1118. 
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Physicians: 
Canada— 
doctor—inhabitant ratio, 224. 


Picard, Gérard, General President, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 

convention report, 1411; biography, 1412. 

remarks at presentation of legislative 
program of C.C.C.L., 1707. 

New Year’s message, 1687. 

Labour Day message, 1117. 


Pichette, Canon Henri, General Chaplan, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour: 


extracts from address at convention of 
CCC... 1408: 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
revised provisions 
1292-983. 


union restrained from picketing pipe- 
line to persuade other unions to 
break their agreements, 119; injunc- 
tion to prevent picketing of ship 
even though crew members had left 
illegally, refused by Supreme Court, 
412. 


High Court of Justice considers 4-day 
limitation in ex parte injunctions, 
rejects application to restrain picket- 
ing, 264; grants injunction prohibiting 
picketing during strike found illegal by 
Labour Relations Board, 1020. 
shoe company’s appeal from judg- 
ment refusing injunction to prevent 
union’s picketing dismissed, 856. 
US.A— 

provisions of “right-to-work” law, 563. 

peaceful picketing to recruit union mem- 
bers, permitted—ruling of N.Y. State 
Court of Appeals, 1546. 


of Criminal 


Code, 


B.C: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Pipe Lines: 
Canada— 

provisions of Pipe Lines Act, 1296. 

proceedings of 22nd semi-annual meeting 

of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 1689, 1691. 

Supreme Court of Canada holds that 
inter-provincial oil pipeline is not 
subject to provincial mechanics’ lien 
legislation, 1598. 
regulations under 
1154. 


Man.: Pipe Line Act, 





Plant Employees: 
Canada— 
working conditions of plant employees in 
manufacturing, 1476. 
premium pay conditions for plant workers 
in manufacturing, 574. 


Plant Expansion: 
See Manufacturing. 


Plant Shut-down: 
Canada— 
vacation provisions of labour-management 
agreements, examined by Department 
of Labour, 1017. 


Plasterers: 


Canada— 
re occupational monograph, 1233. 


Plumbing: 
NB.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 


1558. 

Que.: Superior Court refuses to review 
ruling that plumber violated Act 
requiring membership in plumbers’ 


corporation, 1022. 
Sask.: plumbing and drainage regulations 
under Public Health Act, 426. 


Poland: 
report of 1.0. Committee on Freedom 
of Association re alleged Polish 
violation of principle of freedom of 
association, 78. 


Political Action: 


Canada— 
C.C.C.L—report of General President at 
convention, 1411; report of Political 


Action Committee, 1415; more 
political action urged by C.C.C.L. 
affiliate—Federation nationale de la 
metallurgie, 1110. 

C.C. of L—unemployment reaching 
“critical” stage—Political Action 


Committee, 219; resolution adopted 
by C.C. of L. re-affirms recognition 
of C.C.F. as its “political arm”, 1398. 


B.C.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
242. 

Ont.: resolutions adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
404. 

Que.: creation of new political party 


studied by Federation of Industrial 
Unions (C.C. of L.), 945. 
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Political Orientation: 
Canada— 
report presented at convention of C.C.C.L., 
1416. 


Postage: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re postage rates 
increase, 511. 


Preferential Hiring: 


Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements, 1142. 


Premium Pay: 
Canada— 

premium pay conditions for plant workers 
in manufacturing, 574. 

shift work in manufacturing 
‘ments, 1761. 

provision for premium pay for week-end 
work in manufacturing industries made 
in sample collective bargaining agree- 
ments, 672. 


establish- 


Pressure Vessels: 

B.C.: new regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act, 564; bill to 
amend Act, not passed, 1744. 
amendment to Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 564-65; amended regula- 
tions under Regulations of Mines Act, 
565. 


Nfid.: 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 


Canada— 

amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations, 859, 1157. 

regulations governing prevailing rate 
employees of the Government issued 
under authority of Financial Adminis- 
tration Act—new consolidation, 418, 
review of earlier regulations, 417. 

recommendations: of C.C. of L., 53, 1701. 


Prices: 
I.L.O. study indicates world consumer 
prices “remarkably stable”, 1236. 
prices to farmer drop, food costs stay up 
—report of U.N.F.A.O., 1236. 
Canada— 

monthly summary of prices and the cost 
of living, 153, 282, 438, 578, 696, 872, 
1048, 1167, 1318, 1478, 1613, 1767. 

1952 annual report on Prices and Price 
Indexes, 874. 

composite price index for commodities 
and services used by farmers as at 
August (1954), 1388. 


Prices—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

family food expenditure in second half of 
1953, 579. 

C.C. of L. urges equitable farm prices 
for farm products, 1407. 

T. and L.C. requests full inquiry into 
price spreads, 1696; recommends 
appointment of Price Spreads Com- 
mittee, 1261. 





Primary Iron and Steel: 
See Iron and Steel. 


Prince Edward Island: 
See various subject headings 


Printing and Publishing: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re union label on 
government printing, 654. 
Que.: Montreal printing trades enrol 115 | 
apprentices, 1591. 
US.A— 
wages, hours and working conditions of 
reporters—American Newspaper Guild 
reports on survey of contracts,. 1606. 


Product: 
See National Product. 


Production: 
report of I.L.O. Metal Trades Com- 
mittee (fifth session), 1720. 


8th annual report of I.L.O. submitted to 


U.LN., 989. 
measures to ensure that higher produc- 
tivity benefits all urged in I.L.0. 


report Higher Productivity in Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1279. 
measures to increase productivity in coal 
mines urged in resolutions passed at 
5th session of I.L.O. Coal Mines 
Committee, 543. 
Canada— 
decrease in labour and farm income, and 
production, during first quarter of 
1954, 940. 
gross national product steadies in second 
quarter of 1954, 1232. 
reduction of defence production will not 
adversely affect economy, 18. 
US.A— 
decreased production and employment in 
1954, forecast, 19. 
production increase urged by National 
Planning Association, 1107. 
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Professional Personnel: 

Canada— 
resolutions adopted at fifth meeting of 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, 

764. 
Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel, 1952-56—pub- 
lished by Department of Labour, 1682. 


US.A— 
proceedings, in book form, of conference 
on Utilization of Scientific and Profes- 
sional Manpower, 769. 


Professional Syndicates: 


Que.: amended provisions of Professional 
Syndicates Act, 1030. 
Projectionists: 
Ont.: new regulations under Theatres Act, 
688. 


Sask.: new regulations under Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act, 862. 


Property Rights: 
Canada— 


report of General President at convention 
OreCnCn as, L411; 


Prospecting: 
Alta.: prospecting for uranium declared 
industry under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 421. 


Protection of Children: 
See Child Welfare. 


(Nova 


Provincial Federation of Labour 
Scotia) : 
formation by T. and L.C., 1111. 


Public Buildings: 
See Building and Construction. 


Public Employees: 
Canada— 


new union of civic and public workers 
affliated ‘with T. and L.C., 1237. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Public Hospitals: 
See Hospitals. 
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Public Ownership: 
Canada— 
recommendation of R.T.B. re Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, 65. 

B.C.: resolutions adopted at convention of 
Trades Union Congress, 1549. 

Nfld.: government ownership and develop- 
ment of electric power and tele- 
phone communications advocated by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
776. 

United Kingdom— 

resolution adopted at conference of T.U.C., 
1424. 


Public Service: 
Canada— 

superannuation of government employees 

transferred to Crown Corporations, 
_ 4L296: 

extracts from Hansard re 40-hour week in 
Government service, 654; re standard 
work week, 232. 

T. and L.C. requests collective bargaining 
rights and five-day week for govern- 
ment employees, 48; reply of Prime 
Minister, 50; requests extension of 
I.R.DI. Act to cover all government 
employees, 46. 
provisions of Bill 20 amending Public 
Services Employees Dispute Act, 222; 
amended provisions of Public Ser- 
vices Employees Disputes Act, 1029. 
Sask.: amendment to Equal Pay Act, 1467. 


Que.: 


Public Service Superannuation Act: 


life insurance for federal civil servants 
and members of regular forces pro- 
vided by amendment to Act, 1296. 
extracts from Hansard re, 778. 


Public Utilities: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1261. 


N.S.: regulations under Public Utilities Act 
governing bus operations, 860. 


Public Welfare: 


Alta.: physically and mentally disabled per- 
sons to receive training under Public 
Welfare Act, 966. 


Public Works: 


Canada— 
T. and L.C. requests public works 
program to relieve unemployment 


insurance, 47. 
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Public Works—Con. 

B.C.: amended provisions of Public Works 
Fair Wages and Conditions of 
Employment Act, 964, 1743. 

Man.: legislative resolution, 1155. 

N.B.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1558. 

USA— 

resolution adopted at convention of A.F. 
Gilg L505" 


Publications: 
Canada— 
recent publications available from United 
Kingdom Information Office, 
publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 156, 285, 441, 581, 
699, 876, 1046, 1170, 1321, 1481, 1616, 
1770. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 
employment statistics (1952), 43. 


Qualifications: 
See Tradesmen’s Qualifications. 


Quebec: 
See various subject headings. 


Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions 


(Gig ote). 
creation of new political party decided at 
second annual convention, 945. 
‘Quebec Federation of Labour (T. and 
PG.) 
17th annual convention, 946. 
legislative proposals, 510. 
appointment of Raymond M. Bennett, 
secretary-treasurer, 639. 


Radio: 
Canada— 
mutual assistance pact signed by two 
largest unions of _ broadcasting 


employees in radio and _ television 
industry, 1548. 

employment of non-Canadians as radio 
operators provided by amendments to 
Radio Act, 1298. 

anti-discrimination broadcasts by Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
and others, 763. 

radio broadcasts on discrimination in 
employment, 1265, 1427. 

See also Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 


INDEX 


Railway Act: 
R.T.B. requests amendment to Act, 63; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 66. 


Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 


See Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. 


Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 
of: 
election of A. J. Bernhardt as president 
of Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America (A.F. of L-T. and L.C.), 
Eyre 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 
Dominion legislative program, 62. 
comparison of annual brief to federal 

cabinet with three major labour 
organizations, 237. 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees 


Department, A.F. of L., joins 
Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of Railway Transportation 


Brotherhoods, 23. 
women in the R.T.B., 389. 


Railways: 

establishment of joint Canadian-United 
States labour commission to determine 
railroad labour policies, advocated, 
1387. 

election of A. J. Bernhardt as president 
of Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America (A.F. of L.-T. and L.C.), 
1547. 


Canada— 

report of conciliation board appointed to 
deal with dispute between four 
Canadian railways and 145,000 non- 
operating employees, 640. 

railway dispute goes to arbitration, 1228. 

Chief Justice Gordon McGregor Sloan 
appointed to arbitrate contract dis- 
pute between Canadian railways and 
non-operating employees, 1383. 

arbitration award of Chief Justice Gordon 
McGregor Sloan in dispute between 
Canadian railways and non-operating 
unions, 1673. 

railways’ income drops sharply from last 
year, 1383. 

two C.1.0. unions—United Railroad 
Workers and Transport Workers Union 
—unite, 1548. 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, AF. of L., joins 
Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of Railway ‘Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 23. 


INDEX LXV 
ee 
Railways—Con. 

Canada—Con. 


Recovery of Wages: 
Alta.: provisions of Masters and Servants 


employment statistics (1952), 43. 

wages (1952), 43. 

operating revenues and expenses, 1673. 

Railway  Careers—occupational mono- 
graph issued by Department of 
Labour, 1682. 

rail unions to plan policy for future 
negotiations—announcement by Frank 
H. Hall, chairman, general conference 
committee, 1673. 

retirement of J. L. D. Ives, vice-president 
and Dominion Legislative Representa- 
tive of Order of Railway Conductors, 
951. 

appointment of Maurice W. Helston as 
Dominion Legislative Representative 
of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and Brakemen, 1112. 

death of James B. Ward, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 1539. 

Dominion legislative program of R.T.B., 
62. 

Dominion legislative program of Inter- 


national Railway Brotherhoods— 
National Legislative Committee 
(Canada)—1708; reply of Prime 


Minister, 1711. 

government action in current railway 
dispute condemned by C.C. of L., 
1398, 1699. 

discussion and _ resolution adopted at 
convention of T. and L.C. re railway 
dispute, 1251; requests program of 
railway level crossing elimination, 
1696; report on unemployment situa- 
tion, 47. 

Sask.: amended provisions of Workmen’s 

Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 


Act, 1464. 


Sask.: amendment to Wages Recovery Act, 


1467. 


Registration: 


N'S.: provisions of Nursing Assistants 
Act, 1746. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 


appointment of provincial co-ordinators 
of rehabilitation, 764-65, 1386. 

Federal - provincial agreements (B.C., 
P.EJI., and N.S.) for co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services for disabled 
persons, 646. 

agreements for co-ordination of rehabilita- 
tion services for disabled persons 
signed with federal government by 
Alberta and Newfoundland, 220. 

meeting of National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons, 505, 764. 

proceedings of 22nd semi-annual meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 1689, 1691. 

extracts from Hansard re rehabilitation of 
disabled persons, 42. 


Alta.: assistance for rehabilitation of coal 


miners provided under new Act, 966, 
1464; agreements for co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services for disabled per- 
sons signed with federal government 
by Alberta and Newfoundland, 220. 


B.C.: Federal-provincial agreement for co- 


ordination of rehabilitation services 
for disabled persons, 646; co-ordinator 
of rehabilitation appointed, 1386. 


1466; Brotherhood of Railway Train- Ndi: 
men covered by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accident Fund) Act, 863. 


United Kingdom— ae, 
new wage offer averts railway strike, 1234. of rehabilitation, 1682. 
: Federal-provincial agreement for co- 


railway workers win wage increase, 1383. NS.: HenAS rae. ; 
ordination of rehabilitation services 


USA— f j : for disabled persons, 646; co-ordinator 
non-operating rail unions drop escalator of rehabilitation appointed, 1386; 


¥ clauses, 1731. ; ; recommendations of Federation of 
fringe benefits provided in agreement Labour (CC, of L.). 77, 354. 


between 14 non-operating unions and Ont.: provisions of Workmen’s Compensa- 
railroad companies, 1228. tion Act. 963 


railroad payrolls In 1953, 996. P.E.I.: enactment of Rehabilitation of 
fewer railroad workers work fewer hours Dene ledePereor eA cee 727. Wederals 
in 1953, 1387. provincial agreement for co-ordination 
of rehabilitation services for disabled 
persons, 646. 
: number of persons disabled through 
industrial accidents rehabilitated dur- 
ing 1953-54, 774. 


agreements for co-ordination of reha- 
bilitation services for disabled persons 
signed with federal government, 220; 
appointment of provincial co-ordinator 


Rearmament: 
United Kingdom— Que. 


resolution on German rearmament adopted 
at conference of T.U.C., 1422. 
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Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act: 
provisions, 1297. 


Rent Control: 

N\S.: Provincial Executive (T. and L.C.) 
requests continuation of controls, 355. 

Ont.: rent control field vacated by pro- 
vincial government, 72; Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) requests in- 
definite extension of controls, 405; 
resolution adopted by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
407. 

Que.: extension of rent control, 21. 

Sask.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
favours retention of controls, 244; 
other recommendation, 355. 


Repairs: 
Ont.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing motor vehicle repair trade, 
425. 


Reporting Pay: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in 
non-ferrous metal mining, 1287. 


Reports: 
See Annual 
headings. 


Reports; various subject 


Representation Votes: 

N.B.: company’s application to quash order 
holding strikers eligible for represen- 
tation vote dismissed by Appeal 
Division of Supreme Court, 676. 

Que.: annual report of Labour Relations 
Board (1953-54), 1425. 

US.A— 
dead heat in representation vote on New 
York waterfront between International 
Longshoremen’s Association and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(A.F. of L.) announced by N.L.R.B., 
769. 


Research: 
Canada— 
co-operative research program on settle- 
ment of industrial disputes sponsored 
by Department of Labour and 
universities, 540. 


Rest Periods: 
Canada— 
rest periods for plant 
manufacturing, 1478. 


N.B.: provisions of Weekly Rest 
Act, 964, 1592. 


employees in 


Period 
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Restrictive Covenants: 


Canada— 
recommendation ore) andsliCy 4h 


Retail Trade: 
Canada— 
collective bargaining in retail trade, 1457. 
index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
1766. 
working conditions, April 1953, of sales 
staff in retail trade, 434. 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
ofel., 1407: 
B.C.: regulations under Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Acts, 122. 


Retirement: 
Canada— 
compulsory retirement of bank employees, 
Td2: 
US A— 
compulsory retirement at 65 unsound 


economics, 24. 
See also Pensions: Public Service. 


Reuther, Walter, President, 
Industrial Organizations: 


remarks at 15th constitutional convention 


Congress of 


of*C.L0 74. 

extracts from address at C.1.0. confer- 
ence, 769. 

calls national full employment conference, 
641. 


urges government action to halt unem- 
ployment, 219. 

joint statement predicts A.F. of L.-C.1.0. 
merger in 1955, 1540. 

on guaranteed annual wage for 
mobile workers in 1955, 1389. 


auto- 


Right to Organize: 


Que.: amendments to Labour Relations Act 
re rights of workers to organize, 
requested by Federation of Labour 
Clea ridiels@ ye a0: 


Right to Strike: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Right to Work: 


US. A— 
provisions of “right-to-work” law, 563. 


Riots: 
Canada— 
revised provisions 
1293. 


Code, 


of Criminal 
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Road Trucking: 
See Trucking. 


Rodier, Lucien, Q.C.: 
death of labour lawyer, 640. 


Royce, Marion V., Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Federal Department of 
Labour: 


appointment, 939, 1113. 


Royal Commissions: 

C.C.C.L. urges establishment of Royal 
Commission to inquire into textile 
industry, 57; reply of Prime Minister, 
61. 

T. and L.C. requests appointment of 
Royal Commission to investigate 
deep-sea shipping industry, 1696. 

N.S.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
demands establishment of Royal 
Commission to investigate coal 
industry, 76. 


Rubber Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
vocational ‘training by television at 
National College of Rubber Tech- 
nology, 279. 


Russia: 
USS.R. accepts obligations of I.L.0. 
Constitution, 667. 
Rutherford, H. R., Director, L.M.CS., 


Federal Department of Labour: 
death of, 345. 


Sabotage: 
Canada— 
revised provisions of Criminal Code, 1293. 
US.A— 
proposals to eliminate communists from 


union leadership; safeguard defence 
plants, 863. 


Safety: 
Canada— 
formation of national industrial safety 
organization announced by Canadian 
Industrial Safety Conference, 226. 
re L.M.P.C. safety device on die-casting 
machines, 666. 

Alta: safety regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act governing grain 
elevators, 421. 

B.C.: provisions of Gas Act, 1744. 
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Safety—Con. 


NB.: amended provisions of New Bruns- 
wick Stationary Engineers Act, 965; 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1558. 


N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 965, 1746. 


Ont.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
965, 1158; provisions of Mining 
Act, 965, 1150; provisions of Trench 
Excavators Protection Act, 965. 

Que.: adoption of Safety Code for the 


Woodworking Industry, under Indus- 
trial and Commercial Establishments 
Act, 860; repeal of regulations under 
Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act and Public Building Safety 
Act, governing operation of elevators 
and hoists, 268. 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Minister 

of Canada: 

on Emergency Powers Act, 644. 

reply to legislative proposals O—C GLa 
6, 17068 C.C! cof L., 54, 56, 1702; 
National Legislative Comm ittee 
(Canada) of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 1711; R.T.B., 65; T. and 
1.6 45351096, 


St. Lawrence Seaway: 


Canada— 

re, 1555. 

work on hydro-electric project begins, 
1232: 

first tenders called on 
project, 1103. 

no work available on Seaway in imme- 
diate future, 945. 

C.Cc. of L. recommends nomination of 
labour representative on board, 54; 
other recommendations, 1404, 1702. 

T. and L.C. urges employment of 
maximum number of Canadians on 
project, 1696. 


seaway power 


Salaries: 


salaries increase 50 per cent in seven 


years, 536. 


Canada— 

annual survey of salaries and wage rates 
in municipal government service, 
1035; . 

salaries of office workers in manufac- 
turing in five cities, as at October, 
1953, 1314. 

increase in average weekly earnings paid 
by manufacturers to salaried and 
wage-earning personnel, 1674. 
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Salaries—Con. 
Canada—C'on. 
salaries increase 50 per cent in seven 
years, 536. 
earnings and employment of wage and 
salary earners—summary of Volume 
V, 1951 Census of Canada, 225. 
United Kingdom— 
clerical salaries, 1231. 
Sweden— 
40 per cent of salaried workers unionized, 
244. 
USA— 
salaries increase 50 per cent 
years, 536. 
See also Wages. 


in seven 


Sales Tax: 
Canada— 


comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinet by T. and L.C., and C.C. of L., 
240. 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 53. 


T. and L.C. opposes all forms of sales 
tax, 47. 


Saskatchewan: 
See various subject headings. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.): 
annual convention, 243. 
legislative proposals, 355. 


Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 228. 


School Attendance: 
Alta.: 
amendment to School Act re employment 
of children, 1464. 


Ont.: provisions of The Schools Administra- 
tion Act, 1151. 


Schools: 


Ont.: revision of The Schools Administra- 
tion Act, The Department of Educa- 
tion Act and The Secondary Schools 
and Boards of Education Act, 1151. 

See also Teachers; Trade Schools; Voca- 
tional Schools. 


Scientific Workers: 
USA 
proceedings, in book form, of conference 
on Utilization of Scientific and Profes- 
sional Manpower, 769. 


INDEX 


Seafarers’ International Union: 


Harold C. Banks, Canadian Director, wins 
appeal against deportation order, 1103. 


Seamen: 
Canada— 

Freeman Jenkins appointed Maritimes 
and Newfoundland representative of 
District 50 to organize seamen in 
Atlantic area, 1547. 

section under Navigable Waters 
Protection Act re employment of 
seamen on Great Lakes, 1295. 
regulations under Financial Administration 

Act governing working conditions of 

ships’ crews and officers, 1304. 
extracts from Hansard re_ vocational 
training, 953. 
judgment of Superior Court requiring 
company to pay ship’s steward for loss 
of wages, reversed, 857. 


US.A— 
no wage increase sought by C.I.0. National 
Maritime Union, 504. 


nhew 


Que.: 


Seasonal Employment: 
Sth annual report of I.L.0. submitted to 
U.N., 989. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 
Canada— 


seasonality of unemployment among 
women, 806. 
winter construction to reduce seasonal 


unemployment advocated by C.C.A. 
president, 1233. 

extracts from address of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, at meeting 
of C.M.A., 968. 

results of survey of seasonal unemploy- 
ment by Department of Labour, 655. 

report on Seasonal Unemployment, pre- 
pared by National Employment 
Committee (U.LC.), 526. 


extracts from Hansard, 650. 


Security: 
Canada— 
clause defining security duties suggested 
in agreement between Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, and 
I.U.M.M.S.W., 764. 


Senate: 


C.C. of L. recommends abolition of, 1407, 
1702. 


INDEX 


LXIX 


Dennen — 


Seniority : 
Canada— 
vacation provisions of labour-management 
agreements, examined by Department 
of Labour, 1017. 


Servants: 
See Masters and Servants. 


Services: 
Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953) 
(personal service), 1766. 
services contribute to high cost of housing, 
1236. 


Severance: 
See Employment Severance. 


Sheet Metal Trades: 
Canada— 
re occupational monograph, 1238. 
Alta.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act, 
121 200,0Lioo. 


Shift Work: 


Canada— 
shift work in manufacturing establish- 
ments, 1761; in non-ferrous metal 
mining, 1287. 
Sask.: Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) recommends abolition of 
split shifts, 228. 


Shipbuilding: 

I1.L.0. study on shipbuilding and _ ship- 
repair given at 5th session of I.L.0. 
Metal Trades Committee, 1721. 

Canada— 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 58; reply 
of Prime Minister, 62. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 54. 

N.S.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
requests restoration and expansion of 
shipbuilding and ship-repair industry, 
i 


Ship Repair: 
See Shipbuilding. 


Shipping: 
Canada— 

regulations under Financial Administration 
Act governing working conditions of 
ships’ crews and officers, 1304. 

T. and L.C. requests appointment of 
Royal Commission to investigate 
deep-sea shipping industry, 1696. 


Shipping—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinet by T. and L.C., C.C. of L. and 
GC. Clr e241. 
Que.: judgment of Superior Court requiring 
company to pay ship’s steward for loss 
of wages, reversed, 857. 
US A— 
no wage increase sought by C.1.0. National 
Maritime Union, 504. 
See also Canada Shipping Act. 


Shipping Federation of Canada: 
agreement between International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and Federa- 
tion, provides no increase in wages, 
but improved welfare benefits, 643. 


Shoe Factories: 
Canada— 
guaranteed work week won by shoe factory 
workers in Montreal, 1541. 
Brazil— 
worker dismissed for stealing, ordered 
re-instated, by Labour Court, 1152. 
US.A— 
unemployed textile workers to learn shoe 
manufacturing, 943. 


Shop Stewards: 
Canada— 
The Shop Steward—booklet published by 
Prandels.C., 1486: 


Shops: 
B.C.: amended provisions of Shops Regula- 
tions and Weekly Holiday Act, 1744. 
Nfid.: provisions of St. John’s Shops Act, 
1159. 


Shut-down: 
See Plant Shut-down. 


Sick Leave: 
Canada— 
new regulations governing prevailing rate 
employees of the Government, 421. 
leave provisions in retail trade 
(sales staff), 437. 


sick 


Sickness: 
See Non-occupational Sickness. 


Sinclair, Hon. James, Minister of Fisheries: 
remarks at joint submission of brief on 
unemployment by T. and L.C.-C.C. 

of L., 348. 
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Skilled Labour: 
United Kingdom— 
summary of report 
Womens Employment im 
Britain, 395, 398. 
US A— 
increase in number of skilled craftsmen 
between 1940 and 1950, 1586. 


on Problems of 
Great 


Sloan, Chief Justice Gordon McGregor: 
appointed to arbitrate contract dispute 
between Canadian railways and non- 
operating employees, 1383. 
arbitration award in dispute between 
Canadian railways and non-operating 
unions, 1673. 


Social Assistance: 
B.C.— 
amended provisions of Hospital Insurance 
Act re persons receiving social assist- 
ance, 113. 
Nfld.: Social Assistance Act—provisions of 
proposed Act, 1597. 


Social Security: 

I.L.0. Convention No. 102—Social Security 
(Minimum Standards)—to come into 
force April 27, 1955—ratified by 
United Kingdom and Sweden, 810. 

Canada— 

highlights of legislation enacted in 1954, 
966. 

plan for financial aid for disabled persons 
approved at conference of provincial 
representatives, 221. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 64; remarks 
of Prime Minister, 66. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 228. 
United Kingdom— 


conference proceedings of T.U.C., 1423. 
Brazil— 

increased benefits, 1039. 
Usa = 

provisions of new Social Security Law, 


1388. 


social security extension recommended by 
President Eisenhower, 227. 

1954 contract demands of U.S.W.A., 768. 

See also Family Allowances; Pensions. 


Social. Work: 


proceedings of Seventh International Con- 
ference of Social Work, held in 
Toronto, 1119. 
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Social Work—Con. 
Canada— 
proceedings of Canadian Conference on 
Social Work, 1122. 
Que.: social service bureau established at 
Shawinigan Falls plant of Aluminium 
Company of Canada, 1591. 


Special Committee on Unemployment: 
extracts from Hansard, 652. 


Split Shifts: 
See Shifts. 


Stabilization: 
US.A— 
Steadier Jobs, a Handbook for Manage- 
ment on Stabilizing Employment, 
review of, 770. 


State Ownership: 
See Nationalization. 


Stationary Engineers: 
See Engineering. 


Statistics: 
See various subject headings. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
See various subject headings. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steam fitting: 

N.S.: revised regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act governing apprenticeship and 
certificates of qualification in steam- 
fitting trade, 124. 


Steamships: 
Canada— 
regulations under Act governing inspec- 
tion of steamship machinery, 1023. 


Steel Industry: 
fifth session of I.L.O. Iron and Steel 
Committee, 1717. 


Canada— 

effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1552. 

job opportunities provided by plant 
expansion in 1953, 236. 

imports decline during first quarter of 
1954, 942. 

index of wage rates in primary iron and 
steel industry (1952-1953), 868. 


INDEX 
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Steel Industry—Con. 
NS.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
advocates expansion program, 77. 
US.A— 
1954 contract demands of U.S.W.A., 768. 
top union-management officials of U.S.W.A. 
and United States Steel Corporation 
on joint tour of company’s plants, 108. 


Stewards: 
See Shop Stewards. 


Storage: 
Canada— 


index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
1766. 


Strike Fund: 


recommendation of U.A.W. at Economic 
and Collective Bargaining Conference, 
1678. 
Canada— 
resolution establishing strike fund for 
federally-chartered unions adopted by 
T. and L.C., 1262. 


Strikes: 
Canada— 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada and other countries, 155, 
284, 440, 580, 698, 875, 1045, 1169, 1320, 
1480, 1615, 1769. 

revised provisions of Criminal Code, 1293. 

recommendations of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 1713. 

opposition of C.C. of L. to Government 
action in railway dispute re right to 
strike, 1699; recommendation re 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act, 54. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
1462. 


B.C.: provisions of Labour Relations Act— 
replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 954, 1739. 


death of Charles Frederick Gray, 
Mayor of Winnipeg during strike of 
1919, W111. 

company’s application to quash order 
holding strikers eligible for repre- 
sentation vote dismissed by Appeal 
Division of Supreme Court, 676; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re court injunctions, 227. 


ise Lederation :of, Dabour,GG.C. .of Li) 
supports striking miners in northern 
Ontario and Quebec, 77. 


Man.: 


eB. 


Strikes—Con. 


Ont.: High Court of Justice grants injunc- 
tion prohibiting picketing during strike 
found illegal by Labour Relations 
Board, 1020; resolution adopted by 
Federation of Labour (C.C: of L.) 
re striking miners in northern Ontario 
and Quebec, 405; resolution adopted 
by Provincial Federation of Labour 
beard. f Cye 407. 


number of strikes in 1953-54, 1591; 
amended provisions of Public Services 
Employees Disputes Act, 1029; pro- 
visions of Bill 20 amending Public 
Services Employees Dispute Act, 222; 
steps to protect public against strike 
abuses, considered, 1030; injunction 
restraining striking miners from pre- 
venting access to Noranda mine 
property extended by Superior Court, 
678. 


amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act, 1466. 
United Kingdom— 

new wage offer averts railway strike, 1234. 
US.A— 


N.Y. bill would delay strikes affecting 
public interest, 223. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Toronto, 
1815. 
building trades workers, London, 1654; 
Nanaimo, 327; St. John’s, Nfid., 738, 
917; Windsor, 919. 


carpenters, Corner Brook, Nfld., 919; 
Cornwall, 486, 1815; Fort Wilham and 
Port Arthur, 198; London, 1654; 
Ottawa, 1654, 1813; Toronto, 1814; 


Windsor, 198. 
carpenters and labourers, London, 1521. 
carpenters, masons, bricklayers and _ plas- 
terers, Kingston, 1654. 
cement finishers, Toronto, 1815. 
electricians, Sarnia, 1654; Windsor, 919. 
electricians, apprentices and _ helpers, 
Toronto, 1815. 
labourers, Sarnia, 1209; Toronto, 738, 917; 
Welland, 1364, 1520. 
pipefitters, welders, etc., Regina, 919, 1083. 
plumbers and steamfitters, Montreal, 1654, 
1813; Southwestern Ontario, 1815. 


plumbers, apprentices and helpers, 


Winnipeg, 1814. 
welders and helpers, Regina, 919, 1083. 


welders, riggers and helpers, Regina, 738. 
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Strikes—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Strikes—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Fishing and Trapping— 
salmon fishermen, gillnetters and seiners, 
British Columbia, 1208. 
tendermen (salmon), British Columbia, 
1520. 
Logging— 
loggers, Copper Canyon, B.C., 1208. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
fish processing plant workers, Halifax, 
1084. 
meat packing plant workers, Vancouver, 
196. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, 198; 
Preston, 196. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
aluminum plant workers, Arvida, 1209. 
aluminum plant office workers, Arvida, 
O20 for 
automobile parts factory workers, Windsor, 
1084. 
automotive stamping factory workers, 
Windsor, 197. 
chrome furniture factory workers, Toronto, 


738. 

farm implement factory workers, Toronto, 
1654, 1813. 

foundry workers, Preston, 1520; Trenton, 
918. 


hardware and brass products factory 
workers, Stratford, 1520, 1653, 1813. 

locomotive factory draughtsmen, Kingston, 
1520. 

machinery factory workers, St. Thomas, 
1209. 

machinists, Lachine, 1814. 

metal containers factory workers, Toronto, 
327, 485; Vancouver, 327, 485. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Quebec, 
738, 917; Windsor and Oakville, 1814. 

motor vehicle factory workers (power 
house engineers), Windsor, 485. 

motor vehicle factory workers (trimmers), 
Windsor, 918. 

pipe and steamfitters, Cornwall, 198, 327. 

plumbing and heating equipment factory 
workers, Toronto, 1814. 

refrigerator factory workers, London, 1209, 
1519. 

safe and vault factory workers, Toronto, 
1209, 1519. 

skate factory workers, Kitchener, 197, 
327, 485, 620, 737. 

spring factory workers, Hamilton, 197. 

steel mill workers, Winnipeg, 197. 

steel mill workers (rail mill), Sault Ste. 
Marie, 738. 


Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 

steel products factory workers, Montreal 
and Lachine, 1364. 

steel tank factory workers, Brandon, 197, 
21s 

structural steel fabricators, New Glasgow, 
198; Windsor, 1364, 1519. 

structural steel fabricators and erectors, 
Lachine and Longue Pointe, Que., 
1814. 

washing machine and boiler factory 
workers, Toronto, 1085. 

wire cloth factory workers, Niagara Falls, 
1654, 1813. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
mattress and bedding factory workers, 
Toronto, 1521, 1653. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 

products— 

furniture factory workers (upholsterers), 
Vancouver, 737, 917. 

lumber mill workers, Interior British 
Columbia, 197, 484. 

planing and box factory workers, Digby, 
1209. 

sash and door factory workers, Chicoutimi, 
918. 

saw and lumber mill workers, Interior 
British Columbia, 326; Northern 
Interior British Columbia, 197, 326, 
484. 

sawmill workers, Bagotville, 918; Honey- 
moon Bay, B.C., 485; Jonquiére, 918; 
Kapuskasing, 1364, 1519; Kenogami, 
918; Penticton, 197; Salmon Arm, 
B.C., 918, 1083; Stellarton, 197, 326, 
485, 620, 737. 

veneer and plywood factory workers, 
St. Therese, 1208. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, etc.— 
building products factory workers, Ville 
LaSalle, Que., 1364. 
oil refinery workers, North Burnaby, 327. 
safety glass factory workers, Windsor, 738, 
917, 1083. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper 
products— 
paper box factory workers, Montreal, 1653. 
paper mill office workers, Merritton, 1084, 
1207. 
paper mill workers, Beauharnois and 
Crabtree Mills, 196, 326, 484. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber and _ plastic products factory 
workers, Welland, 196. 
rubber and _ plastics factory workers, 
Welland, 1208. 


and paper 
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Strikes—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 
boilermakers, welders,  ete., 
1209. 


Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, etc— 

carpet factory weavers: and creelers, 
Brantford and Guelph, 620. 

cotton factory workers, Welland, 620, 1207. 

cotton yarn factory workers, Welland, 1084. 

felt products factory workers, Toronto, 
485. 

hosiery factory workers, Hanover, 
Richmond, Que., 1520, 1653, 1813. 

knitting factory workers, Plessisville, 196, 
326. 

men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
oat. 

men’s clothing factory workers (cutters and 
trimmers), Toronto, 485. 

shirt factory workers, Montreal, 1814. 

textile factory workers, Cornwall, 1208; 
Kitchener, 1814. 

women’s clothing factory workers, Mont- 
real, 620, 737, 917, 1083, 1207. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Regina, 1364, 1519, 1653, 
1813. 
soft drink routemen and helpers, Mont- 
real, 1814. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etc— 
bakery and confectionery workers, Van- 
couver and Nanaimo, 1364, 1519, 1653, 
1813. 
canning factory workers, Kelowna, Pen- 
ticton, Vancouver, Ashcroft, Mission 
City, B.C. 1814: 
food processing factory stationary engi- 
neers, Leamington, 1364, 1519. 
Mining— 


Esquimalt, 


196; 


base metal miners and mill workers, 
Riondel, B.C., 1208, 1519, 1653. 
coal miners, Glace Bay, 1363; New 


Waterford, 1363; Robb, 198; Spring- 
hill, 198; Sydney Mines, 1363; 
Thorburn, N.S., 737, 1084, 1814. 

coal miners, coke oven, sawmill and bush 

; workers, Michel, B.C., 1814. 

copper miners and mill workers, Noranda, 
196, 326, 484, 620; Normetal, 195, 325, 
484, 619. 

gold and copper miners, mill and smelter 
workers, Noranda, 195, 325, 483, 619. 

gold and copper miners and_ smelter 
workers, Noranda, 195, 325. 

gold and silver miners, mill and smelter 
workers, Timmins, 195, 325. 

gold miners and mill workers, Schumacher, 
195, 196, 325, 326, 483, 484; Timmins, 
195, 325, 484, 619. 


Strikes—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Mining—Con. 
gold miners, mill and smelter workers, 
Pamour, South Porcupine § and 
Timmins, 195, 325, 483, 619. 
nickel and copper miners, Copper Cliff 
1208. 
sodium sulphate miners and mill workers, 
Ormiston, 918, 1083, 1207, 1362. 
Recreation— 
musicians, Toronto, 1655. 
Service—business and personal— 
beverage room employees, Calgary, 920, 
1084, 1208, 1863; Edmonton, 920, 1084, 
1208, 1863, 1520; Lethbridge, 920, 1083, 
1207, 1363; London, 920, 1655; Windsor, 
920, 1084, 1208, 1363. 
club employees, Vancouver, 738. 
cocktail lounge and restaurant employees, 
London, 1365. 
garage mechanics, etc., Toronto, 199. 
garage workers, Port Alberni and Alberni, 
1654, 1813; St. John’s, Nfld., 920, 1084. 
hotel employees, Medicine Hat, 621, 737, 
917, 1083, 1207, 1363. 
laundry and dry cleaning plant route men, 
Toronto, 199. 


Service—public administration— 

blind broommakers, St. John’s, Nfld., 919. 

janitors and maintenance men, Langley 
Prairie, B.C., 919. 

public works employees, Victoria, 1210; 
Wallaceburg, 1815. 

road workers, Plantagenet, 738, 917. 

school maintenance men, Windsor, 1815. 

Trade— 

brewery warehouse workers, Windsor, 1521. 

brewery warehouse and retail stores clerks, 
Sarnia, 1209. 

brewery warehouse workers, retail stores 
clerks and truck drivers, Southwestern 
Ontario, 1365. 

dairy workers and 
Pembroke, 1654. 

department store clerks, Weyburn, 1209. 

glass and paint jobbers, Victoria, 1365, 
1520. 

glass workers, mechanics and truck drivers, 
Calgary, 1815. 

ladies wear store clerks, Sudbury, 1210, 
1520 lo5a: 

milk salesmen and dairy workers, Windsor, 
486. 

mining and construction equipment ware- 
house workers, Port Arthur, 198, 327. 

route salesmen and dairy workers, Prince 
Albert, Sask., 1209. 

stationery store clerks, Vancouver, 919, 
1083, 1207. 
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route salesmen, 
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Strikes—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Trade—Con. 

wholesale grocery warehouse’ workers, 
Victoriaville, Que., 738, 917. 

wholesale produce warehouse workers, 


Chicoutimi, 621. 
Transportation and Public Utilitues—electric 
railways and local bus lines— 
bus drivers, Regina, 328. 
bus drivers and maintenance men, Saint 
John, 620, 737. 
bus drivers, mechanics and railway train- 
men, Oshawa, 1085, 1207. 
street railway workers, Montreal, 199. 
Transportation and Public Utihtres—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
hydro workers, Lindsay, 328, 919. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—other 
local and highway transport— 
truck drivers and warehousemen, Hamilton, 
1364. 
Transportation and Public Utiities—water— 
stevedores, Toronto, 1209. 


Student Aid: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at meeting of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 781. 


Students: 


Alta.: amendments to Students 
Act, 966, 1465. 


Assistance 


Superannuation: 


See Public Service; Public Service Super- 
annuation Act. 


Supervisors: 
Canada— 
Report of Committee of Inquiry on the 
Training of Supervisors available from 
U.K. Information Office, 1486. 


Supplementary Allowances: 

Alta.: amendments to Supplementary Allow- 
ances Act, 1024, 1465; supplementary 
allowances paid to needy persons 
recelving..., increased, 966. 


Sutherland Donald James, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour: 
death of, 17. 


Sweat-shops: 
Canada— 
re government contracts for clothing— 


establishment of sweat-shops deplored 
by. C.C oti. 54. 


Sweden: 
enactment of compulsory health insurance 
plan, 1680. 
40 per cent of salaried workers unionized, 
244. 
25th anniversary of labour court, 345. 


Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.): 

revision bill of proposed amendments, 
deferred, 773. 

resolution adopted at convention of A.F. 
of 1241565, 

outright appeal of Act requested at con- 
vention of C.1.0., 74; extracts from 
letter of President Eisenhower, 75. 


Tanner, Jack, President, British Trades Union 
Congress: 

extracts from address at 86th annual con- 

ference, 1421. : 


Tariffs: 
Canada— 
U.M.W. and coal operators ask Federal 
fuel policy in joint brief submitted to 
Cabinet, 1679. 


Taxation: 
Canada— 
recommendations of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1713. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 53, 1702. 


recommendations of T. and L.C., 47, 1261, 
1694-95. 


comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinet by T. and L.C., C.C. of L., 
CCG ard, bbsa240: 
US.A— 


tax cuts recommended in report issued by 
Conference on Economic Progress in 
the United States, 1231. 


See also Income Tax. 


Teachers: 

Ont.: United Kingdom teachers hired to 
relieve shortage in primary schools, 
Gee 
two teachers’ unions share certificate 
of union recognition, 1547. 

See also Education; Schools. 


Que.: 


Teamwork in Industry: 
Canada— 
activities of L.M.P.C’s, 81, 245, 408, 546, 
668, 813, 990, 1184, 1439, 1571, 1722. 
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Technical Assistance: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re U.N. Technical 
Assistance Fund, 232, 651. 
India— 
contribution of technical assistance under 
Colombo Plan, 241. 


Technical Service: 
Canada— 
report on wages, arbitration, etc., at con- 
vention of C.C.C.L., 1414. 


Technological Unemployment: 
See Unemployment. 


Telephones: 

Nfld.: government ownership and develop- 
ment of telephone communications 
advocated by Federation of Labour 
Ol. and lAC.).) 7.76. 


Television: 
Canada— 
mutual assistance pact signed by two 
largest unions of broadcasting 
employees in radio and_ television 
industry, 1548. 
United Kingdom— 
vocational training by television at 
National College of Rubber Tech- 
nology, 279. 


Territorial Waters: 
Canada— 
T. and L.C. requests re-definition of 
Canada’s territorial waters, 47; reply 
of Prime Minister, 50. 


Gaston, President, International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions: 
extracts from address at convention of 


C.C.C.L., 1410. 


Tessier, 


Textile Industry: 


Canada— 

early end to textile recession, predicted, 
1679. 

imports decline during first quarter of 
1954, 942. 

imports increase during first nine months 
of 1953, 24. 

extracts from Hansard re, 26, 28, 31-37, 
229. 

extracts from Hansard re amendment to 
Customs Act, 229. 

4-point plan to alleviate unemployment 
urged by T.W.U.A., 218. 
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Textile Industry—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
C.C.C.L. request inquiry into textile crisis, 
57; reply of Prime Minister, 61. 
legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 51-52; 
convention proceedings, 1405; recom- 
mendation, 1701. 

T. and L.C. report on unemployment 
situation, 47. 


shutdown of textile mills in Milltown 
and St. Stephen, 1228; plan of workers 
to take over and operate their mill, 
1386. 


contention of textile firm unable to 
restore wage cut...upheld by concilia- 
tion board, 1679; resolution adopted 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
re unemployment situation, 403. 


US. A— 
unemployed textile workers to learn shoe 
manufacturing, 943. 
textile industry on upgrade, 1387. 


N.B.: 


Ont: 


Textile Workers’ Union of America: 


urges 4-point plan to alleviate unemploy- 
ment, 218. 


Thailand: 


admitted to membership in Colombo Plan, 
1387. 


Theatres: 
Ont.: new regulations under Theatres Act, 
688. 


Sask.: new regulations under Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act, 862. 


Tolpuddle Martyrs: 
See Martyrs of Tolpuddle. 


Toronto Personnel Association: 
12th annual conference, 799. 


Tracy, Daniel W., President, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 


resignation, 507. 


Trade: 
Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
1766. 
collective bargaining in wholesale trade, 
iVnye 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. re foreign 
trade, 57. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1260. 
B.C.: recommendation of Trade Union 
Congress (T. and L.C.) re appointment 
of trade commissioners, 510. 
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Trade—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
resolution on trade with communist 
countries adopted at conference of 
T.U.C., 1428. 


Trade Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Schools: 
N.B.: Trade Schools Act—regulations under, 
1594. 


Trade Union Membership: 
Canada— 
union membership clauses in collective 
agreements, 1140, 1143. 
C@rot 1571393: 
union membership and check-off provi- 
sions in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing, 1587, 1588. 
sales staff in retail trade, 434. 
organization drive for Canadian members 
by International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, 1237. 
provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1736. 


Australia— 
1952 membership, 250. 
first objection to compulsory union mem- 
bership upheld by industrial registrar, 
558. 
membership in trade unions compulsory 
in New South Wales, 114. 


United Kingdom— 
number of women, members of trade 
unions, 11138. 
1952 membership, 250. 


US.A— 
provisions of “right-to-work” law, 563. 
1952 membership in New York state, 250. 
See also No-raiding Pacts. 


BGs 


Trade Unions: 

I.L.O. recommendations concerning viola- 
tion of trade-union rights, 545. 

discussion at 7th International Conference 
of Social Work, 1120-21. 

report of I.L.0. Committee on Freedom 
of Association re alleged Polish viola- 
tion of principle of freedom of asso- 
ciation, 78. 

U.M.W. seeks to add seamen and long- 
shoremen in Canada and U.S.A. to 
District 50, 984. 


INDEX 


Trade Unions—Con. 
election of—James E. Carey, president, 
International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, 1547; 
Edward R. Moffatt, president, Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union, 
1547; A. J. Bernhardt, president, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 

America, 1547. 
re-election of—Albert J. Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (independent), 1547; 
Elwood D. Swisher, president, United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 

America, 1547. 


Canada— 

railway dispute goes to arbitration, 1228. 

arbitration award of Chief Justice Gordon 
McGregor Sloan in dispute between 
Canadian railways and non-operating 
unions, 1673. 

rail unions to plan policy for future 
negotiations—announcement by Frank 
H. Hall, chairman, general conference 
committee, 1673. 

comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabinet, by four major labour organ- 
izations, 237. 

no-raiding agreement between T. and L.C. 
and C.C. of L.—organization of unor- 
ganized, 217. 

joint action on unemployment problem 
bya sand ly, Osan 8 aso te: amet ye 
346. 

labour unity to be studied by newly- 
formed committee of C.C. of L. and 
eands C3923; 

first no-raiding and mutual assistance 
agreement signed by International 
Association of Machinists and United 
Auto Workers, 772. 

organized labour’s opinion of women in 
employment—T. and L.C., 384; C.C. 
Ofslis 3886396: CC leecsoer iw. b aso: 

labour delegations urge action on unem-: 
ployment, 348. 

Discrimination: What It Does to Trade 
Unions—radio broadcast by Claude 
Jodoin, President-elect, T. and L.C., 


1430. 

unionization in retail trade, 434, 1457, 
1458. 

mutual assistance pact signed by two 
largest unions of _ broadcasting 
employees in radio and_ television 


industry, 1548. 


Division No. 4, Railway Employees 


Department, ALE. . of, _.L..,_ joins 
Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of Railway Transportation 


Brotherhoods, 23. 


¢ 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Harold C. Banks, Canadian Director, wins 
appeal against deportation order, 1103. 

first meeting of Canadian Farmer-Labour 
Economic Council, 765. 

changes in personnel of Canadian labour 
organizations, 639. 

death of James B. Ward, National Legis- 
lative Representative, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 1539. 

death of J. P. McKay, President, Essex 
and Kent Counties Trades and Labour 
Council, 1539. 

election of Tom McLachlan, President, 
District 26, -U-M.-WA} 1236: 

Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 
1299. 

expulsion of United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union from T. and L.C., 
1248. 

Freeman Jenkins appointed Maritimes 
and Newfoundland representative of 
District 50 to organize seamen in 
Atlantic area, 1547. 

W. A. Calvin, new president of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
ean anada, 1103: 

establishment of Canadian district, Oil 
Workers’ International Union, 1715. 

annual wage guarantee sought by U.R.W. 
and Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, 644. 

representative for newly-formed Eastern 
Canada region, appointed by Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters... 
1682. 

guaranteed annual wage sought by Cana- 
dian locals of U.A.W., 25. 


Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
orgamzations: T. and L.C., 44, 1692; 
GiGerai- 5S "50 1698.2C:C.C.L: 56; 
1703; R.T.B., 62; International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods-National Legisla- 
tive Committee (Canada), 1708. 


Provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta Industrial 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
354; British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L:); 354; British 
Columbia Trade Union Congress (T. 
anced) et 1028 GC. Gilnn222.-) Mani- 
toba Provincial Executive Committee 
(T. and L.C.), 228; New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
227; Newfoundland Federation of 
IibabourtoCirand)) IaC)* 776: Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.) and TT? and +LiC, joimt brief on 
unemployment, 776; Nova _ Scotia 


Provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organzations—Con. 
Federation” of Labour (C.C. of J..), 
304; Nova Scotia Provincial Execu- 
tive (T. and L.C.), 354; Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 777; Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 510; 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 355; Saskatchewan 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and 1y.C.), 228. 


Annual conventions of labour organiza- 
trons: C.C.C.L., 1407; C.C. of L., 1390; 
T. and L.C., 1243; Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1111; 
British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 242; British 
Columbia Trades Union Congress, 
1549; New Brunswick Council of 
Labour 7(C-C. vot 15)5. 1549: New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1556; Nova Scotia Federa- 
BON. Of sapours (CiC. rots) L.), 76: 
Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 402; Ontario Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
406; Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions (C.C. of L.), 945; Quebec 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
946; Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 243. 


C.C.C.L.—more political action urged by 
affliate—Fédération nationale de la 
métallurgie, 1110. 


C.C. of L—urges establishment of national 
labour code, 52; remarks of A. R. 
Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 55; 
recommendations re government 
employees and collective bargaining, 
53; statements on women members 
by some C.C. of L. affiliates, 387, 388, 
389. 


T. and L.C—retirement of Percy R. 
Bengough, President, 639; new union 
of civic and public workers affiliated 
with T. and L.C., 1237; nominated by 
T. and L.C., J. W. Bruce re-appointed 
as labour’s representative on Dominion 
Council of Health, 20. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Labour 


Act (1947), 956; appointment of first 
woman as president of a Trades and 
Labour Council, 394; two Alberta 
locals of International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers sign province-wide 
agreement with Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 776. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


E:Ce 


Man.: 


Nald.: 
Nos 


Ont.: 


Poles 


Que.: 


regulations under Labour Relations 
Act, 954, 1157, 1736; Court of Appeal 
holds that bargaining unit cannot be 
broken up without consent of majority 
of employees in it, 1018; provisions of 
agreement between Malaspina Hotel 
Limited, Nanaimo, and employees, 
1008; dual role of local’s president— 
organizer for United Steelworkers of 
America, 949; union proposal to reduce 
work week, turned down by workers 
at Consolidated Mining and Refining 
Company, Trail, B.C., 99; bill to 
amend Trade-unions Act, not passed, 
1744. 

Court of Queen’s Bench holds union 
not entitled to prosecute laundry for 
alleged violations of Labour Relations 
Act, 1020; Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.) requests amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Act, 228. 
legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour tl. and Mute). 47-76: 
formation of Provincial Federation of 
Labour, 1111; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) requests amendments to 
Trade Union Act, 354. 
3rd annual Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Conference of the Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 803; union’s 
eligibility rules “might violate Fair 
Employment Practices Act”-Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 1110; High 
Court of Justice dismisses union’s 
application for order to refer question 
to Labour Relations Board, 1022; 
amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 958; resolution adopted 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
405. 

P.E.l’s first Trades and Labour 
Council, formed in Charlottetown, 
224. 
wage re-opening clause given new in- 
terpretation by Arbitration Court, 
1546; two teachers’ unions share 
certificate of union recognition, 1547; 
amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 959, 1029; creation of new 
political party studied by Federation 
of Industriak Unions “CC: of -L.), 
945; provisions of Bill 19 amending 
Labour Relations Act, 222; “March 
on Quebec” protests enactment of 
Bills 19 and 20 by provincial legis- 
lature, 222; union president hired by 
firm to settle grievances, 947; re 
organization of Professional Syndicate 
of Specialized Forest Workers by 
C.C.C.L., 946; death of labour lawyer, 
Lucien Rodier, Q.C., 640. 


Trade Unions—Con. 

Sask.: amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act, 959, 1466; T. and L.C. opposes 
mine-mill at uranium mine, 1383; 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) requests amendments to 
Trade Union Act, 228; legislative 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C:C; of L.), 355s legislative 
proposals of Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TU. sndcu.Cya22s. 


Australia— 
first objection to compulsory union mem- 
bership upheld by industrial registrar, 
558. 
membership in trade unions compulsory 
in New South Wales, 114. 
United Kingdom— 
86th annual conference of T.U.C., 1420. 
new wage offer averts railway strike, 
1234. 
T.U.C. code, the “Bridlington Agreement”, 
minimizes inter-union friction, 1540. 
Sweden— 
40 per cent of salaried workers unionized, 
244. 


US A— 

A.F. of L.—78rd annual convention, 1564. 

C.1.0—15th annual convention, 74. 

C.I.0. conference, 769. 

no-raiding pact signed between A.F. of 
pean. CLO 23 a2: 

A.F. of L-C.1.O. no-raiding agreement 
meets first tests successfully, 1108. 
broke no-raid agreement—lInternational 
Chemical Workers’ Union lifts charter 

of local union, 1674. 

A.F. of L-C.1.0. unions’ plan of co- 
ordinated action in negotiating with 
insurance companies, 23. 

jurisdictional dispute between two A.F. 
of L. unions ends after 25 years, 227. 

approve AF’. of L. plan to end jurisdic- 
tional disputes, 772. 

two A.F’. of L. unions sign revised agree- 
ment on pressroom jurisdiction, 23. 

agreement for settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes signed by A.F. of L. unicas 
International Association of Machin- 
ists and United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry, 
(id. 

electrical union’s appeal from order 
requiring it to end discrimination 
against negro, dismissed by Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court of Errors, 415. 

steel union officers told to shun discrim- 
‘ination—statement of policy of 
US.W.A., 1677. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


US.A.—Con. 

proposals to eliminate communists from 
union leadership; safeguard defence 
plants, 863. 

refuse services of N.L.R.B. to communist- 
led union, 942. 

Supreme Court affirms state court’s judg- 
ment awarding damages to firm for 
union’s unfair labour practice, 1598. 

Ben Gold resigns as president of Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, 1546. 

U.A.W. accepts wage cut, averts plant 
shutdown (Studebaker Corporation), 
1234. 

dead heat in representation vote on New 
York waterfront between Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association and 
International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (A.F. of L.) announced by 
N.L.R.B., 769. 

non-operating rail unions drop escalator 
clauses, 1731. 

fringe benefits provided in agreement 
between 14 non-operating unions and 
railroad companies, 1228. 


General Electric Company offers pay in- 
crease, rejects guaranteed wage, to 
members of International Union of 
Electrical Workers and United Elec- 
trical Workers, 768. 

1954 contract demands of U.S.W.A., 768. 

re merger of United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, with 
Oil Workers International Union, 1548. 

independent union, Mechanics Education 
Society, affiliates with C.I.O., 1548. 

hat union arranges loan to keep firm 
operating, 1105. 

predictions concerning organized labour’s 
internal situation made by American 
Management Association, 950. 

largest U.E. local votes to return to 
Gl Oe.b05, 

no wage increase sought by C.I.0. National 
Maritime Union, 504. 

organizing campaign planned by 
penters’ union, 504. 

three union leaders seek government action 
on unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, 641. 

guaranteed annual wage plans of Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
and United Automobile Workers, 645. 


women in trade unions, 394. 


president of International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders... 
resigns, 949. 


Car- 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


US.A.—Con. 

rules employer must furnish union with 
payroll figures, 1139. 

Woodruff Randolph re-elected president of 
International Typographical Union, 
949. 

top union-management officials of U.S.W.A. 
and United States Steel Corporation 
on joint tour of company’s plants, 108. 

wage gains and improved working condi- 
tions on certain newspapers under 
American Newspaper Guild, 947. 

guaranteed wage and unemployment in- 
surance programs recommended by 
General Electric Company in response 
to demands of International Union of 
Electrical Workers, 770. 


USS.R— 


soviet unions called “schools for Com- 
munism” in address to Eleventh Con- 
egress of Soviet labour unions, 949. 

See also Legal Decisions; No-raiding 
Pacts. 


Trades: 


Canada 
recommendation of C.C. of L. re enact- 
ment of uniform Apprenticeship Act 

for industrial trades, 54. 


Alta.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
for trade of welding, 420; revised 
regulations under Tradesmen’s Qualifi- 
cation Act, 687. 

N.S.: revised regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act governing apprenticeship and 
certificates of qualification in motor 
vehicle repair trade, 123; in steam- 
fitting trade, 124; application of 
Apprenticeship Act to carpenter 
trade and motor vehicle repair trade 
in certain counties, 565. 





Ont.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing motor vehicle repair trade, 
425. 


See also Building and Construction. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 

Dominion legislative program, 44, 1692; 
reply of Prime Minister, 1696. 

69th annual convention, 1248. 

Labour Day message of 
Bengough, President, 1115. 

retirement of Percy R. Bengough, Presi- 
dent, 639, 1263. 

Percy R. Bengough, President, honoured 
on retirement at farewell banquet, 
L714, 

New Year’s message of Claude Jodoin, 
President, 1685. 


Perey R. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada—Con. 


third annual convention of Union Label 
Trades Department, 1264. 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, A..F. of L., joins 
Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of R.T.B., 23. 

opposes mine-mill at Saskatchewan 
uranium mine, 1383. 

statement on women members, 384. 

joint action on unemployment problem 
bypeleeande bande Cm orel:.e21 7) 
346. 

iGinteel weand: Ly C.-C.Cq-0t els sbriel (on 
unemployment in Nova Scotia, 776. 

comparison of annual brief to federal 
cabinet with three major labour 
organizations, 237. 

no-raiding pact signed by T. and L.C. and 
C.C. of L., 217, 1246, 1674. 

first no-raiding and mutual assistance 
agreement signed by International 
Association of Machinists and United 
Auto Workers, 772. 

labour unity to be studied by newly- 
formed committee, 23. 

organization drive for Canadian members 
by International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, 1237. 

formation of Nova Scotia Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 1111. 

death of J. P. McKay, President, Essex 
and Kent Counties Trades and 
Labour Council, 1539. 

establishment of new union of civic and 
public workers, 1237. 

Federated Association of Letter Carriers 
leaves Civil Service Federation of 
Canada, 946. 

representative and organizer in Manitoba 
appointed, 639. 

Raymond M. Bennett appointed secretary- 
treasurer of Quebec Federation of 
Labour, 639. 

Director of Political Information and 
Public Relations appointed, 639. 

nominated by T. and L.C., J. W. Bruce 
re-appointed as labour’s representative 
on Dominion Council of Health, 20. 

publishes booklet The Shop Steward, 1486. 

provincial legislative proposals—British 
Columbia Trade Union Congress, 510; 
Manitoba Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee, 228, 510; New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour, 227; Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour, 776; Nova 
Scotia Provincial Executive, 354; 
Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labour, 777; Quebec Federation of 
Labour, 510; Saskatchewan Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 228. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada—Con. 

annual conventions—Alberta Federation of 

Labour, 1111; British Columbia Trade 

Union Congress, 1549; New Bruns- 

wick Federation of Labour, 1556; 

Ontario Provincial Federation of 

Labour, 406; Quebec Federation of 
Labour, 946. 


Trades and Labour Councils: 
Canada— 
Ottawa and District T. and L.C. plans 

low-rental housing project, 948. 

Alta.: appointment of first woman as 
president of a Trades and Labour 
Council, 394. 

Pils Pibals- iret. Council, @iormenma: 11 
Charlottetown, 224. 


Trades Training: 
Canada— 
Supervisor of Trades Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, appointed, 345. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 
Alta.: regulations under Tradesmen’s Qualifi- 
cation Act, 268, 687, 1157, 13805. 
Sask.: amended provisions of Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 965, 1467. 


Traffhie: 


Ont.: amendments to general regulations 
under Highway Traffic Act, 425. 


Training: 
Canada— 

meeting of National Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Advisory Committee, 1554. 

report on training in penitentiaries, at 
meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 782. . 

Report of Committee of Inquiry on the 
Training of Supervisors, available 
from United Kingdom Information 
Office, 1486. 


Alta.: physically and mentally disabled 
persons to receive training under 
Public Welfare Act, 966; amendment 
to Students Assistance Act, 966. 

Nfld.: amendments to Apprenticeship Act, 
966. 

NS.: provisions of Apprenticeship Act re 
nursing assistants, 966. 
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Training—Con. 
Que.: apprentices and journeymen trained 
during 1953-54, 1110. 
Sask.: amendments to Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 965. 


Transport: 


recommendations approved by I.L.0. 
Inland Transport Committee at fifth 
Session re transport drivers and dock 
workers, 664. 

two C.I.O. unions—Transport Workers 
Union and United Railroad Workers— 
unite, 1548. 


Canada 
index of wage rates in motor vehicles 
industry (1952-1953), 869. 
index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
1766. 


provisions of Act re extra-provincial motor 
vehicle undertakings, 1296. 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
rules province lacks power to ban 
carrying of passengers within prov- 
ince by interprovincial bus, 559. 

national transportation policy advocated 
by National Legislative Committee 
(Canada) of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 1710; reply of Prime 
Minister, 1711. 

R.T.B. advocates national transportation 

policy, 63; remarks of Prime Minister, 

66; recommendation re transportation 

of explosives and inflammable liquids 

on highways, 65. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy 

Council rules province lacks power to 

ban carrying of passengers within prov- 

ince by interprovincial bus, 559. 

N.S.: regulations under Public Utilities Act 

governing bus operations, 860. 





NED: 


Transportation Equipment: 
Canada— 
job opportunities provided by plant 
expansion in 1953, 236. 


Trench Excavators: 


Ont.: regulations under Trench Excavators 
Protection Act (1954), 965, 1148. 


Trucking: 
recommendations approved by I.L.0. 
Inland Transport Committee at fifth 
session, 664. 


B.C.: wage guarantee per trip won by truck 
drivers, 1232. 
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Tuberculosis: 


B.C.: amendment to schedule of industrial 
diseases under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1600. 


Underdeveloped Countries: 
comparison of annual briefs to federal 


canner soy CG. Cr ot Li. andy CA5.0 Li. 
241. 


Underemployment: 
USA— 
three union leaders seek government action 
on unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, 641. 


Unemployment: 

unemployment major problem—summary 
of annual economic report of United 
Nations, 942. 

re 1.L.0. study on unemployment among 
white-collar workers, 667. 

Canada— 

extracts from statement of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, given in 
House of Commons, 349. 

address of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, at meeting of C.M.A., 968. 

labour delegations urge action on unem- 
ployment, 348. 

joblessness criticized by labour, 766. 

non-labour requests for government action 
on unemployment, 1675. 

results of survey of seasonal unemploy- 
ment by Department of Labour, 655. 

unemployment among women _ workers, 
805; seasonality of unemployment 
among women, 806. 

increase reported, 218. 

D.Bear be statistics, 766. 

re unemployment figures, 517. 

report on Seasonal Unemployment, pre- 
pared by National Employment Com- 
mittee (U.1.C.), 526. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Legion, 
at biennial convention, 1233. 

four-point program to relieve unemploy- 
ment urged by Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 1234. 

recommendations of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1713. 

C.C.A. criticizes unemployment situation, 
766. 

four-point plan to alleviate unemployment 
urged by T.W.U.A., 218. 

proceedings of 21st meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 779, 780. 

extracts from Hansard re, 650, 651, 652, 
777, 778, 953. 
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Unemployment—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

joint action on unemployment problem 
Byam eid LAC arid oe (Onn lapel 7 
346. 

comparison of annual briefs to federal 
cabineheby;) [eandmlaG...G.@. Ol sis, 
and C.C.C.L., 239. 

C.C.C.L—legislative memorandum, 1704, 
reply of Prime Minister, 1706, remarks 
of Gérard Picard, general president, 
1707; convention proceedings, 1417. 

C.C. of L—“concern” over unemployment 
expressed in statement of secretary- 
treasurer, 18; unemployment reaching 
“critical” stage, 219; Statement on 
Economic Policy, 1699; Economic 
Outlook for 1954, 641; recommenda- 
tion re textile industry, 1701. 

R.T.B—requests protection to employees 
displaced by substitution of diesel 
power for steam, 64; remarks of 
Prime Minister, 66. 

T. and L.C—legislative requests, 1693; 
reply of Prime Minister, 1697; legis- 
lative proposals, 47; recommendations, 
1249. 


Alta.: legislation re rehabilitation of unem- 
ployed coal miners, 966, 1464. 


B.C.: City of Vancouver requests federal 
government action on unemployment, 
1675; resolutions adopted at conven- 
tion of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 242, of Trades Union Congress, 
1549. 


Man.: legislative resolution, 1155. 


N.B.: shutdown of textile mills in Milltown 
and St. Stephen, 1228; resolution 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of? Viabour cl. sande Gea ons: 
remarks of Minister of Labour at 
convention, 1556. 


Nfld.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 776. 


N.S joint 1. sand. -@.Ce ot lebrie® on. 
unemployment, 776; legislative recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 354; resolution adopted 
at convention, 76; legislative recom- 
mendation of Provincial Executive (T. 
and L.C.); 355. 


Ont.: scarcity of work assists apprenticeship 
program, 647; technological] unemploy- 
ment discussed at conference of 
Toronto Personnel Association, 802; 
resolutions adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) re textile indus- 
try, 403, re farm implement industry, 
404; resolutions of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 407. 
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Unemployment—Con. 
New Zealand— 
statistics, 1756. 
United Kingdom— 
statistics, 643, 942, 1108, 1386, 1677. 
situation in 1953, 507. 
US.A— 
statistics, 18-19, 219, 352, 506, 1106, 1230, 
1237; 51680, 91942,.1070; 
situation as at March 31, 1954, 642. 
April figures show first sizeable decrease, 
766. 
situation in 1952, 1953 and 1954, 19. 
joint release on employment figures by 
Departments of Commerce and 
Labour, 643. 
three union leaders seek government 
action on unemployment and under- 
employment, 641. 
survey into causes of unemployment, 642. 
unemployed textile workers to learn shoe 
manufacturing, 943. 
government action to halt unemployment 
urged by C.1.0. President, Walter P. 
Reuther, 219; calls national full 
employment conference, 641. 
proceedings of C.I.O. conference, 769. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 

monthly report on operation of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 130, 273, 429, 
566, 690, 864, 1034, 1162, 1307, 1471, 
1605, 1756. 

decisions of umpire under Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 125, 274, 427, 567, 691, 
865, 1031, 1161, 1308, 1469, 1603, 1754. 

annual statistical report on benefit years 
established and terminated under 
Unemployment Insurance Act for 
calendar year 1952, 691. 

comparison of annual briefs to federal 
eabinetirby: TetjandslaGeG@.G.- orl, 
@.C.GilyehslaBes23s: 

extracts from Hansard re, 42, 233, 650. 

recommendations of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 1234. 

C.C.C.L—recommendations, 59, 1705. 

C.C. of L—legislative recommendation: 
52-53, reply of Prime Minister, 55; 
other recommendations, 1396, 1700. 

I.R.B—recommendations of National 
Legislative Committee (Canada) of 
the International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 1709, reply of Prime Miuinister, 
1711. 

k.T.B—recommendations, 63. 

T. and L.C —requests amendments to Act, 
45, reply of Prime Miuinister, 48; 
legislative requests, 1693, reply of 
Prime Minister, 1697; recommenda- 
tions, 1260. 





INDEX 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. 


N.B.: amendment to Act requested by 
Council of Labour (C.C. of L.), 1549; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends unemployment insurance 
for provincial government employees, 
228. 

US.A— 

forty-one states amend unemployment 
insurance laws in 1953, 693. 

three states raise maximum weekly bene- 
fits, 867. 

investigation into fraud and _ overpay- 
ments in unemployment compensa- 
tion, 693. 

resolution favouring employer payment of 
unemployment insurance ... workers 
adopted at convention of C.I.0., 75. 

recommendations of General Electric 
Company re state unemployment 
insurance programs, 770. 

Business Advisory Council favours in- 
creased benefits in preference to 
annual wage for labour, 1568. 

benefits paid during November 1953, 18-19. 


Unemployment Insurance _ Advisory 
Committee: 
appointment of Dr. A. MacNamara, 


chairman, 1227. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 


advises advance orders for farm labour, 
509. 

chief claims officer, appointed, 345. 

report on Seasonal Unemployment, pre- 
pared by National Employment 
Committee (U.1:C.), 526. 

S. H. McLaren, Executive Director, U.I.C., 
retires, 1227. 

retirement of Ray Brown, Director of 
Public Relations, 1383. 


Unemployment Relief: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
mpc stare 20 1s 


Unfair Labour Practices: 

B.C.: provisions of Labour Relations Act— 
replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1736. 

Sask.: amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act, 959, 1466. 

USA— 

Supreme Court—finds employers at fault 
in concurring in discriminatory prac- 
tices to enforce unions’ rules, 683; 
affirms state court’s judgment award- 
ing damages to firm for union’s unfair 
labour practice, 1598. 
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Union Dues: 
Canada— 
Bill to amend I.R.DI. Act, not passed, 
1299. 


extracts from Hansard re voluntary revoc- 
able check-off, 778. 
recommendations of C.C. of L. re income 
tax, 53; urges voluntary check-off of 
union dues, 54. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 46, 1694. 
B.C.: provisions of Labour Relations Act— 
replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1737. 
Ont.: union’s eligibility rules “might violate 


Fair Employment Practices Act’”— 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
1110; resolution adopted by Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
Ti45))3; 407; 

Union Label: 

Canada— 


third annual convention of T. and L.C’s 
Union Label Trades Department, 
1264. 

extracts from Hansard re union label on 
government printing, 654. 

Ont.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 

requests support of union label pro- 
gram, 406. 


Union Membership: 
See Trade Union Membership. 


Union Organization: 
See Labour Organization. 


Union Recognition: 
Canada— 
recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 1701. 

B.C.: provisions of Labour Relations Act— 
replacing Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1736. 

Ont.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
requests federal government recogni- 
tion of government employees, 406. 

Que.: two teachers’ unions share certificate 
of union recognition, 1547; provisions 
of Bill 19 amending Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 222. 


Union Security: 
Canada— 
union security provisions 
agreements, 1140. 
non-ferrous metal mining—provisions of 
collective agreements, 1289; manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing—union 
security provisions compared, 1587; 
union membership and check-off pro- 
visions, 1587, 1588. 


in collective 
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Union Shop: 


Canada— 
union shop provisions in collective agree- 
ments, 1141. 
U.S.scike: 
accepts obligations of I.L.O. Constitution, 
667. 


United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry: 
agreement for settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes signed by A.F. of L. unions 
International Association of Machin- 
ists and United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, 
iis. 


United Automobile Workers of America: 

proceedings of Economic and Collective 
Bargaining Conference, 1678. 

guaranteed annual wage for automobile 

workers in 1955, 1389. 

no-raiding and mutual assistance 

agreement signed by International 

Association of Machinists and United 

Auto Workers, 772. 

guaranteed annual wage sought by Cana- 
dian locals of U.A.W., 25. 

guaranteed annual wage plan in US.A,, 
645. 

U.A.W. accepts wage cut, averts plant 


shutdown (Studebaker Corporation), 
1234. 


first 


United Electrical, 

Workers: 

re-election of Albert J. Fitzgerald, as 
president, 1547. 


Radio and Machine 


United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 


Union: 


expulsion from T. and L.C., 1248. 


United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 


of America: 


possible merger with Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, 1548. 


re-election of Elwood D. Swisher, presi- 
dent, 1547. 


United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 


United Mineworkers of America: 


seeks to add seamen and longshoremen 
in Canada and U.S.A. to District 50, 
984. 


Freeman Jenkins appointed Maritimes 
and Newfoundland representative of 
District 50 to organize seamen in 
Atlantic area, 1547. 

President John L. Lewis seeks government 
action on unemployment and under- 
employment, 641. 

election of Tom McLachlan, President, 
District 26, U.M.W.A., 1236. 


United Nations: 


extracts from Hansard re Technical Assist- 
ance Fund, 2382, 651. 


11.0. action’ on -report, ‘ofa. UN. LL.0; 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, 
78. 


U.N. General Assembly adopts resolution 
asking report of Ad Hoc Committee 
be taken up as “matter of urgency” 


by ECOSOC and I.L.0., 80. 


I.L.O. submits 8th annual report to U.N., 
989. 


part-time work as morale-builder for 
wives and mothers—report of U.N. 
on Part-Time Work for Women, 390. 


unemployment major problem—summary 
of annual economic report, 942. 


resolution on full employment approved 
by Economic Committee of the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council, 1108; 
other resolution adopted by Council, 
1 


U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 
—resolution on problem of employ- 
ment of older women workers and 
part-time women workers adopted by, 
542; equal pay resolutions adopted, 


505. 
United Nations Food and _ Agricultural 
Organization: 


prices to farmer drop, food costs stay up 
—report of U.N.F.A.O., 1236. 


United Railroad Workers (C.I.O.): 


C1I.O. wunions—United 
Workers and ‘Transport 
Union—unite, 1548. 


Railroad 
Workers’ 


two 


United States: 
See various subject headings. 


United States Steel Corporation: 
1954 contract demands of U.S.W.A., 768. 
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United Steelworkers of America: 


1954 contract demands, 768. 

steel union officers told to shun dis- 
crimination—statement of policy of 
US.W.A., 1677. 

terms of agreement signed by U.S.W. and 
United States Steel Corporation, 950. 

President David J. McDonald seeks gov- 
ernment action on unemployment and 
underemployment, 641. 

plea for immediate organic unity made by 

President of U.S.W.A., 1388. 

role of B.C. local’s president— 
organizer for U.S.W.A., 949. 


dual 


Unity: 
See Labour Unity. 


Universities: 


Canada— 
co-operative research program on settle- 
ment of industrial disputes sponsored 
by Department of Labour’ and 
universities, 540. 
number of university graduates seeking 
employment in 1954, 217. 
supply and demand for new university 
graduates, 1682. 
recommendation of National Legislative 
Committee (Canada) of International 
Railway Brotherhoods, 1710. 
R.T.B. commends government for financial 
assistance to universities, 65. 
Us A— 
university to investigate women’s role in 
labour force, 430. 
See also Laval 
University. 


University; McGill 


Uranium: 
Alta.: mining of and prospecting for uranium 
declared industries under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 421. 


Vacations with Pay: 


Recommendation Concerning Holidays 
with Pay adopted at 37th Conference 
ns ah bl BRO Dy an PASiad BS. 

adoption of Recommendation on agenda 
of I.L.0’s 37th conference, 665. 

Canada— 

new regulations governing prevailing rate 
employees of the Government, 420. 

vacation with pay provisions in collective 
bargaining agreements, 1012. 

changed provisions of re-negotiated agree- 
ments, 1010. 

C.C. of L. recommends amendment of Act 
re Bankruptcy Act, 1702. 
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Vacations with Pay—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

T. and L.C. urges enactment of Vacation 
With Pay Act...federal jurisdiction, 
1695; recommendations re _ federal 
employees, 46. 

vacations with pay in certain industries— 

bank employees, 152. 

eight construction industries, 135. 

life insurance companies, 280. 

manufacturing (office employees) (1950- 
bags aco oa Bp 

manufacturing (plant employees), 1478. 

non-ferrous metal mining, 1287. 

retail trade (sales staff), 435. 

Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
1463; Labour Act—amendment to 
Holidays with Pay Order 6 (1949), 
1600; legislative recommendation of 
Industrial Federation of Labour (C.C. 
oli y sap 


provisions of agreement between 
Malaspina Hotel Limited, Nanaimo, 
and employees, 1008; Bill to amend 
Annual Holidays Act, not passed, 114; 
recommendation of Trade Union Con- 
oress (1s and: LC.) 510: 

Man.: recommendations of Provincial 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
228, 510. 

Vacation Pay Act—regulations under, 


963, 1592; recommendation of Federa- 
von ot babour Cl. sandal ©.) 228: 


N\S.: legislative recommendations of Pro- 
vincial Executive (T. and L.C.), 355. 





B.Gs 


NCB 


Ont.: amended regulations under Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act 
governing flower, fruit and vegetable 
cultivation, 268. 

Sask.: Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 


Pad L.C.) requests amendments to 
Holidays With Pay Act, 228. 


US. A— 

paid holiday provisions in collective agree- 
ments, 529. 

fringe benefits provided in agreement 
between 14 non-operating unions and 
railroad companies, 1228. 

paid holidays in building service, 1039. 

maximum vacation for reporters— 
American Newspaper Guild reports 
on survey of contracts, 1606. 

improved working conditions on certain 
newspapers under American News- 
paper Guild, 947. 


Vatican: 
diplomatic representation at Vatican 
urged by C.C.C.L., 60; reply of Prime 
Minister, 62. 
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Vehicles: 
See Motor Vehicles. 


Veterans: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
1.C., 1695. 


Veterans Benefit Act: 
revised regulations, 1297. 


Vocational Correspondence: 
Canada— 


proceedings of Vocational 
Advisory Council, 782. 


Training 


Vocational Guidance: 


Canada— 
resolutions adopted at fifth meeting of 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, 

764. 


Vocational Schools: 
Canada— 
resolution on vocational schools’ assistance 
agreement adopted at meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
782. 


Que.: extracts from Hansard re Vocational 
Schools Assistance, 232. 


Vocational Training: 
Canada— 

amended provisions of Vocational Train- 
ing Co-ordination Act, 1294. 

proceedings of 21st meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 779; of 
22nd semi-annual meeting, 1689; 
report on training in penitentiaries, 
782. 

Supervisor of Trades Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, appointed, 345. 

extracts from Hansard re vocational train- 
ing for unemployed, 777, 778, re 
seamen’s training, 953. 


Alta.: amendment to Students 


Act, 1465. 
P.E.I.: enactment of Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons Act, 1747. 
United Kingdom— 
vocational training by television at National 
College of Rubber Technology, 279. 


Assistance 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act: 
amended provisions, 1294. 


Voting: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1261. 
B.C.: minimum age limit for voter at 


provincial election, reduced, 114. 


US.A— 

dead heat in representation vote on New 
York waterfront International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association 
(A.F. of L.) announced by N.L.R.B., 
769. 

See also Elections. 


Wages: 
salaries increase 50 per cent in seven 
years, 536. 
recommendation of U.A.W. re guaranteed 
annual wage, at Economic and Collec- 
tive Bargaining Conference, 1678. 


Canada— 


eight construction trades—wage rates, 134. 

non-ferrous metal mining—wage rates, 
1286. 

motor vehicles industry (1952-1953)—index 
of wage rates, 869. 

primary iron and steel industry (1952- 
1953)—index of wage rates, 868. 

railway employees (1952), 43. 

wage-rates and hours of work in municipal 
government service, 1035. 

allowances for out-of-town work in eight 
construction trades, 135. 

Time Rates of Wages and Hours of 
Labour—report available from United 
Kingdom Information Office, 1486. 

woodworkers in British Columbia with- 
hold demands for wage increase but 
seek improved fringe benefits, 504. 

provisions of two agreements (John Inglis- 
English Electric and Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada) for no increase in 
wages, 648. 

decrease in wages and salaries (1954), 1229. 

long-term agreements and wage adjust- 
ment provisions, 852. 

wage changes in re-negotiated agreements, 
1009, 1010. 

salaries increase 50 per cent in seven years, 
Hous 

all-time high for average weekly wages 
registered in May (1954), 1104. 

slight increase in average weekly and 
hourly wages in October, 1953, reported 
fonts, 8 BAS hutoy Las) > 74 Ur 

correction re wage rates as reported in 
Hansard, 518. 

index numbers of wage rates, by industry 
(1949-1953), 1765. 

per capita weekly earnings in 1953, 1385. 
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Wages—Con. Wages—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
employment and earnings of wage and 
salary earners—summary of Volume V, 
1951 Census of Canada, 225. 
wage disparities between Ontario and 
Quebec indicated in joint study by 
G.Cyor Ly and’ C.C.C-L:, 1461. 
report of Technical Service at convention 
of C.C.C.L., 1414. 
C.C.A. appeals to labour to keep wages 
stable, 504. 
annual wage guarantee sought by U.R.W. 
and Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, 644. 
Manufacturing— 
premium pay conditions for plant 
workers, 574. 
wage rates for labourers, October (1953), 
1316. 
provision for premium pay for week- 
end work in manufacturing indus- 
tries made in sample _ collective 
bargaining agreements, 672. 
shift work, 1761. 
average weekly wages, September (1954), 
1676. 
salaries of office workers in five cities, 
as at October (1953), 1314. 
increase in average weekly earnings paid 
by manufacturers to salaried and 
wage-earning personnel, 1674. 
Prevailing Rate Employees— 
regulations governing employees of the 
Government issued under authority of 
Financial Administration Act—new 
consolidation, 418; review of earlier 
regulations, 417. 
amendment to Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, 1157. 
new regulations governing Government 
employees, 419. 
Alta.: amendments to Labour Act, 1463; 
provisions of Masters and Servants 
Act, 964, 1464. 


B.C.: Equal Pay Act enacted, 113; amend- 
ments to Public Works Fair Wages 
and Conditions of Employment Act, 
964; Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.) requests pay increases for men and 
women on juries, 242; woodworkers 
withhold demands for wage increase 
but seek improved fringe benefits, 
504. 

Man.: amended provisions of Apprentice- 
ship Act, 268. 

Ont.: contention of textile tirm unable to 


restore wage cut...upheld by con- 
ciliation board, 1679. 


Que.: wage re-opening clause given new 
interpretation by Arbitration Court, 
1546; judgment of Superior Court 
requiring company to pay ship’s 
steward for loss of wages, reversed, 
857. 

Sask.: provisions of Wages Recovery Act, 
964, 1467; resolution adopted at con- 
vention of Federation of Labour 
(CGE of le), 245. 


United Kingdom— 

new wage offer averts railway strike, 
1234; railway workers win wage 
increase, 1383. 

clerical salaries, 1231. 

one in three workers under payments by 
results system, 1145. 

conference proceedings of T.U.C., 1424. 


Brazil— 

revision of minimum wages, 1039. 

worker earning “starvation wage” and 
dismissed, ordered re-instated by 
Labour Court, 1152: 

US.A— 

employer must furnish union with payroll 
figures, 1189. 

five-cent ceiling predicted for wage in- 
creases, 950. 

analyses of major contracts negotiated 
during first quarter of 1954, 950. 

wage increases in contract settlements, 854. 

railroad payrolls in 1953, 996. 

effect of minimum wages in lumber 
industry, 558. 

salaries increase 50 per cent in seven years, 
536. 

factory weekly payrolls decline during 
November (1953), 18. 

Business Advisory Council favours in- 
creased benefits in preference to 
annual wage for labour, 1568. 

wage gains and improved working condi- 
tions on certain newspapers under 
American Newspaper Guild, 947. 

minimum rates for reporters—American 
Newspaper Guild reports on survey 
of contracts, 1606. 

terms of agreement signed by U.S.W. and 
United States Steel Corporation, 950. 

U.A.W. accepts wage cut, averts plant 
shutdown (Studebaker Corporation), 
1234. 

guaranteed annual wage plans of Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
and United Automobile Workers, 645. 

1954 contract demands of U.S.W.A., 768. 

General Electric Company offers pay 
increase, rejects guaranteed wage, 768. 

no wage increase sought by C.I.0. National 
Maritime Union, 504. 
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Wages—Con. 


US.A—Con. 
no wage increase under agreement 
between employees at Willys Motors 
Inc. and American Hardware Cor- 
poration, 643. 
See also Guaranteed Wage. 


Ward, James B., Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers: 


death of, 1539. 


Weekly Rest Period: 
See Rest Periods. 


Welding: 
Canada— 
proceedings of 22nd semi-annual meeting of 


Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
1689, 1691. 


Alta.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
for trade of welding, 420. 


Welfare Plans: 
See Industrial Welfare; Pensions. 


Welfare State: 


discussion at 7th International Conference 
of Social Work, 1121. 


White-Collar Workers: 


re I.L.0. study on unemployment among 
white-collar workers, 667. 


Canada— 
working conditions in Canadian banks, 152. 


salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
in five cities, as at October (1953), 
1314. 


resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1261. 
Sweden— 


40 per cent of salaried workers unionized, 
244. 


USA — 


increase in number of persons in clerical 
employment, 1541. 


Whitelaw, John C., General Manager, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association: 


appointment, 22. 


Wholesale Trade: 


Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates (1949-1953), 
1766. 
collective bargaining in wholesale trade, 
1782: 


Widows’ Allowances: 


Canada— 
T. and L.C. requests increased benefits, 
47. 


N.B.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1559. 


Wilkins, J. Ernest, Assistant Secretary of 
Labour (US.A.): 


extracts from address at convention of 
C.C. of L., 1401. 


Winters, Hon. Robert, Minister of Public 
Works: 


extracts from address on housing before 
Canadian Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 1544. 


Womanpower: 


part-time work as morale-builder for wives 
and mothers—report of U.N. on Part- 
Time Work for Women, 390. 

U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 
—equal pay resolutions adopted, 505; 
resolution adopted on problem of 
employment of older women workers 
and part-time women workers, 542. 

Canada— 

1. Participation of Women in Canada’s 
Labour Force, 372. 

2. Department Broadcasts Six Talks about 
Women in Employment, 378. 

3. Organized Labour’s Opinion of Women 

in Employment, 384. 

. Status of Women in the United States, 

1953, 391. 

5. Women’s Employment in Great Britain, 
395. 


(extracts from booklet published by U.I.C. 


—Womanpower, a Handbook of Source 
Material on Wage-Earning Women in 
Canada: 530, 658, 805, 980. 


1. Women and the World of Work, 
530. 

2: Women in the Canadian Labour 
Force, 530. 

3. Why Do Women Work, 530. 

4. Participation of Women 
Labour Force, 530. 

5. Occupational Pattern of Women in 
the Labour Force, 530. 

6. Married Women in the 
Market, 530. 

7. Marital Status of Women in Labour 
Force, 530. 

8. Industrial composition of female 
labour force, 658. 

9. Labour Force by Age Group, 659. 


He 


in the 


Labour 
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Womanpower—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
10. Number of Hours Worked, 660. 
11. Part-time Work, 661. 


12. Unemployment Among Women 
Workers, 805. 
13. Seasonality of Unemployment 


Among Women, 806. 


14. Labour Force by Occupational 
Status, 806. 

15. Sex Distribution of Paid Workers by 
Region, 807. 


16. Distribution of Labour Force by Sex 
and Region, 807. 

17. Canadian Law and Wage-Earning 
Women, 980. 

18. Women are Persons, 981. 

19. Women’s Organizations in Canada, 
982. 

20. Publications and Books of Refer- 
ence, 982. 


appointment of Marion V. Royce, Director 
of Women’s Bureau, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 939, 1113. 

C.C. of L. favours. establishment of 
Women’s Bureau in Department of 
Labour, 54; other recommendation, 
T7014 

statements on women members by some 
C.C. of L. affiliates, 387, 388, 389. 

resolutions adopted by Canadian Federa- 
tion of Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1569. 


Alta.: appointment of first woman as presi- 
dent of a Trades and Labour Council, 
394. 


Sask.: amended provisions of Factories Act 
re special overtime work, 1466. 
United Kingdom— 
equal pay for women in non-industrial 
civil service, introduced, 966. 
number of employed women as at May 31, 


1953, 509. 

summary of report on Problems of 
Women’s Employment im _ Great 
Britain, 3965. 


child welfare centre to attract mothers to 
work in jute industry, inaugurated, 


433. 
number of women, members of trade 
unions, 11138. 
Japan— 
women workers employed in every occupa- 
tion, 663. 


The Netherlands— 
survey to determine effect of equal pay, 
430. 
Norway— 
decline in percentage of women in labour 
force, 401. 


Womanpower—C on. 
US. A— 

30 per cent of workers are women, 808. 

“women workers often hinder own careers” 
—convention proceedings of National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, 1113. 

protective labour laws unnecessary, 399. 

university to investigate women’s role in 
labour force, 430. 

status of women in the United States in 
1953, 391. 


summary of report on Older Women as 
Office Workers, 411. 


Women’s Bureau: 
See Womanpower. 


Wood Products: 
Canada— 


effect of plant expansion in 1954 on manu- 
facturing employment, 1552. 


Woodworkers: 
Canada— 

woodworkers in British Columbia with- 
hold demands for wage increase but 
seek improved fringe benefits, 504. 
adoption of Safety Code for the 
Woodworking Industry, under Indus- 
trial and Commercial Establishments 
Act, 860. 


Que.: 


Wool Products: 


Canada— 
imports increase during first nine months 
of 1953, 24. 


Working Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


Canada— 
report of Government Employees Com- 
pensation Branch, Department of 
Labour (1953-54), 1456. 


fatal industrial accidents in 1953, 657. 


fatal industrial accidents in Canada during 
first quarter of 1954, 983. 


1953 edition of Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada, A Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws, issued by Department of 
Labour, 570. 

1953 edition of bulletin on Provincial 
Labour Standards issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 221. 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 

Alta.: provisions of M.L.A. Compensation 
Act, 1463; civil defence workers under 
coverage of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 25; safety regulations under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act govern- 
ing grain elevators, 421. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
revised regulations under, 960, amended 
provisions, 1740, amendment to 
schedule of industrial diseases, 1600, 
tenosynovitis a compensable indus- 
trial disease under Act, 860, amend- 
ments to Act requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 354, and 
by Trade Union Congress (T. and 
Cy), p10. 

industrial accidents 
1953, 775. 

legislative brief of C.M.A., 510; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
seeks amendments to Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 227, resolution 
adopted at convention of, 1558. 


amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 962, 1596; amend- 
ments to Act requested by Federa- 
ton or aboun CL. rand sl.@a wid: 


N'S.: revised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 962, revision and 
consolidation of Act, 1745; legislative 
recommendation of + Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 354; legislative 
recommendations of Provincial Execu- 
tive, Gl. and 19.C>), ‘355: 


provisions of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 963, 1148; Court of Appeal 
holds injured worker may not sue 
third party who is employer under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1299; 
analysis of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act contained in US. journal, 1139; 
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Ont.: 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 
Ont.—Con. 

accidents reported in 1953 by I.A.P.A., 

947; accident payments in 1953 as 

reported by I.A.P.A., 798; resolutions 

adopted at convention of Federation 

of Labour (C.C. of L.), 405. 

workmen’s compensation claims 

decrease in 1958, 774. 

Sask.: provisions of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Accident Fund). Act, 269, 963, 
1160, 1466; Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
863; recommendations of Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 243, 355. 


US. A— 
twelve states revised workmen’s compen- 
sation laws during 1954, 1602. 


Que.: 


World Calendar: 

member nations of I.L.0. advised of 
support of World Calendar by labour 
and employer groups in Canada, 1680. 

resolution adopted by Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 
ie 

recommendation of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 1714. 


World Federation of Free Trade Unions: 


conference proceedings of British T.U.C., 
1422. 


Youth Employment and Training: 

Que.: number of persons under 16 years of 
age in Quebec industry—results of 
investigation by Research Service of 
C.C.C.L., 947. 

Sask.: amended provisions of Factories Act 
re special overtime work, 1466. 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


URING the last few months, the expansionary trend in output and 
employment in the Canadian economy has lost some of its mo- 
mentum. In the autumn of 1952, total employment expanded contra- 
seasonally, particularly in the manufacturing sector, and remained rela- 
tively high during the winter. During the same period in 1953, total 
employment declined somewhat more than seasonally although in Novem- 
ber it still remained approximately at year-earlier levels. This, combined 
with the continued growth of the labour force, has resulted in a level 
of unemployment considerably above the relatively low level of 1952. 


Seasonal influences were apparent in a wide range of industries 
during December. As a rule, the colder weather in this month leads to 
the release of a large number of workers; some of these find alternative 
employment and some retire from the labour force but many become 
seasonally unemployed. In 1953 the tendency for economic activity to 
expand less rapidly during the last half of the year accentuated this 
seasonal trend. As a result, the number of persons at work fell by 64,000 
between November and December, more than double the decrease during 
the same period a year earlier. 


This decline, when combined with the gradual growth of the labour 
force during the year, resulted in a considerable increase in unemploy- 
ment in most parts of the country. By January 1, the number of areas 
with labour surpluses had increased by 19, bringing the total to 91. 
This compares with 72 areas in this category a year earlier. 


In addition to the usual seasonal declines in many industries, sub- 
stantial inventories and increased import competition were reflected 
in lower levels of output and employment. Manufacturing employment, 
which last August was about four per cent above 1952 levels, declined 
so that by November it approximated the 1952 level. While employment 
in many industries such as transportation equipment manufacturing, 
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transportation, electrical apparatus and others was still above 1952 
levels, employment stabilized or declined in the producer goods and 
some consumer goods industries and in lumbering, textiles, clothing 
manufacturing and mining. 


Manufacturing employment at November 1, 1953, was 0.5 per cent 
lower than at November 1, 1952, this being the first time in 1953 that 
a year-to-year decrease was recorded. Within the manufacturing sector, 
employment trends diverged markedly between industries. Year-to-year 
employment decreases ranged from 3 per cent in railway rolling stock to 
nearly 8 per cent in textile and clothing, 12 per cent in sawmills and 30 
per cent in agricultural implements. A somewhat smaller group of indus- 
tries continued to show year-to-year employment increases, the more 
notable being shipbuilding (26 per cent), aircraft (15 per cent), electrical 
apparatus and supplies (9 per cent) and chemical products (5 per cent). 


The year-to-year decrease in total manufacturing employment re- 
presents a reduction of about 7,000 workers. However, taking into 
consideration the gain in manufacturing employment of previous years 
(an average of 4.3 per cent annually in 1949—1952), the decrease of 
0.5 per cent at November 1 represents a net decline in the absorption 
of workers into manufacturing of around five per cent, or between 60,000 


and 70,000 workers. 


The employment situation during the fall months reflects an easing 
of expansionist pressures in the economy, compared with earlier months. 
The number of hours worked per week during November 1953 in manu- 
facturing (41.4) was lower than for the same month in 1952 (42.1). The 
index of industrial production for October 1953, showed an increase of 
nearly three per cent over October 1952. This moderate gain was some- 
what below the average year-to-year gain of about eight per cent achieved 
during the nine-month period ending in September. 


Investment expenditures during the third quarter of 1953 continued to 
show strength, particularly in residential construction. Moderate year- 
to-year gains were also evident in non-residential construction and in 
expenditures for new plant and equipment. Retail sales in November were 
slightly lower than a year earlier, reflecting lagging sales in clothing 
and motor vehicles. Cumulative sales for the first eleven months of 1953, 
however, were nearly five per cent above the total for the same period in 
1952, so that consumer expenditures have been maintained at high levels 
over the year as a whole. During December, department store sales were 
moderately higher than a year earlier. 


The regional distribution of job applications filed at NES offices 
corresponded to a considerable extent to the pattern of decline in season- 
al industries: the heaviest concentrations were in areas where outdoor 
activities provide employment for an important part of the labour force. 
The proportion of applications to the paid workers was greatest in the 
Pacific and Atlantic regions and smallest in Ontario. In all regions, 
however, the increase in applications was uniformly greater in December, 
1953 than a year earlier. 


Labour-Management Relations 


ROGRESS towards settlement of the long-standing strikes at gold 

and metal mines in northern Ontario and Quebec highlighted the 

labour relations picture in January. Idleness resulting from these dis- 

putes amounted to almost two-thirds of a million days by the end of 

1953, or about half of the total time lost from all disputes during the 
year. 


The trends in the nature of settlements, evident since mid-1953 
in labour-management disputes, continued in recent weeks. Wage in- 
creases predominantly ranged slightly upwards from five cents an hour 
but bargaining involving no change in wages became more common, 
whereas bargaining over fringe benefits assumed increased importance. 
Many recent settlements provided improvements in such items as va- 
cations and statutory holidays, particularly in those instances where 
wage increases were low. Health and welfare plans are being improved 
or incorporated into agreements for the first time. At the same time, 
there is evidence that increased attention is being paid to the contents 
of clauses on seniority and grievance procedures. 


Significant bargaining was in progress or about to begin in the 
railways, in automobile manufacturing and in basic steel production. 
Spokesmen for unions representing more than 125,000 non-operating 
employees focussed their demands on fringe benefits this year. On the 
other hand, wages are expected to be an important issue in negotiations 
involving the Ford local of the United Automobile Workers, in the steel 
negotiations, and in some of the bargaining in the railway operating 
trades, 


Metal Mining. The first break in the strikes of northern Ontario 
and Quebec metal miners occurred late in December. The Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mine Limited management and the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL) agreed to an 18-month contract providing a wage 
increase of five cents an hour. The union was unsuccessful in gaining 
the check-off of union dues, another major issue in dispute. However, 
the company agreed to continue the past practice of depositing miners’ 
pay cheques in local banks, leaving the union the possibility of having 
union dues transferred from the workers’ accounts to its own. 


Following the Hollinger settlement, negotiations were resumed at 
several other of the strike-bound mines. At the time of writing, it was 
-reported that a settlement had been reached at McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
Limited, one of the largest producers. 


Other Mining. The Quebec government was asked to appoint a con- 
ciliator to assist in contract negotiations between the National Feder- 
ation of Mining Industry Employees (CCCL) and three asbestos mining 
companies in the Thetford Mines region. The union is seeking a pension 
plan, a seven-per-cent increase to the present $1.41 basic wage and 
improvements in other working conditions. These negotiations do not 
involve the main producer in this region, the Canadian Johns-Manville 
Company, where the contract is due to expire on January 31. 


Lumbering. Early in January, agreement to a 5/-cent-an-hour wage 
increase and industry-wide maintenance of membership ended the strike 
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of 1,830 sawmill workers that had been in progress since September 28 
in the northern interior of British Columbia. On the other hand, the 
strike involving 850 members of the International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) in the southern interior was still unsettled. 


Pulp and Paper. Although most pulp and paper agreements were 
concluded late in 1953, employees of Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited, 
at Beauharnois and Crabtree, Que., have been on strike since late in 
September. Early in January, however, the National Federation of Pulp 
and Paper Workers (CCCL) and the company signed a contract covering 
the Crabtree Mills plant. Employees gained a 10-per-cent wage increase, 
a four-hour reduction in the work week to 44 hours without loss of take- 
home pay, a higher night shift differential and improved overtime pay 
arrangements. 


Metal Containers. Following a five-week strike at plants of the 
Continental Can Company of Canada Limited, Toronto, agreement was 
reached with the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) covering 
more than 500 workers. The settlement included an 8'4-cents-per-hour 
wage increase, retroactive to October 1, 1953, and a further four-cent 
increase, effective February 1, 1954. 


Textiles. Following the recent certification of the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO-CCL) at the Drummondville and Sorel plants 
of Canadian Celanese Limited, a first agreement was signed early in 
January. Terms include a 45-hour week, a Christmas bonus of two per 
cent of salary after 15 years of service, a vacation plan, nine annual 
paid statutory holidays, seniority rights, a grievance procedure and a 
voluntary irrevocable check-off. 


The same union also reached a first agreement with Orient Hosiery 
Limited, Brockville, in which plant it was certified last summer. Wage 
increases of two to seven cents an hour, retroactive to October 2, 1953, 
were negotiated. Improvements were also made in vacation, statutory 
holiday and seniority arrangements. 


A conciliation board dealing with differences between the Dominion 
Textiles Company Limited and Montreal Cottons Limited, and the United 
Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC) recently rendered a decision. 
The majority report recommended that present wage rates be maintained. 
Under a wage re-opener clause, the union had requested a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour. The companies had proposed a 5-cent-an-hour 
reduction. A vote among union members on acceptance or rejection of 
the recommendation has been scheduled. 


The Dominion Textiles Company Limited is also negotiating with 
another union, the National Federation of Textile Workers (CCCL), cover- 
ing plant employees in Sherbrooke, Drummondville, Magog and Mont- 
morency in Quebec. A wage increase of ten per cent is requested by the 
union but the company proposed a five-per-cent cut in wage rates. Con- 
ciliation board hearings began early in January. 


Rubber Products. Following an agreement negotiated earlier with 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company Limited at Toronto (L.G., Dec., 
1953, p. 1720), the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 


of America (CIO-CCL) late in December agreed to a similar contract 
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with the Dominion Rubber Company Limited at Kitchener. This contract 
provides for an employer-financed health and welfare plan and other 
fringe benefits but does not include a wage increase. 


A gain in fringe benefits was also negotiated by this union with 


the Seiberling Tire and Rubber Company Limited, Toronto. 


Railways. At the middle of January, a conciliation board was being 
established to deal with differences between the railway companies 
and 17 unions representing their non-operating employees. Bargaining 
differences concern demands of the unions for substantially increased 
fringe benefits. These include the introduction of eight annual paid 
holidays, an increase in annual vacations, introduction of sick leave, 
and premium pay for Sunday work. 


Among the operating trades, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (indep.) and the companies were scheduled to begin 
bargaining about mid-January. The union is reported to be seeking a 
wage increase of $1.35 a day, a five-day week without loss of take- 
home pay for employees in yard service, and other benefits. A repre- 
sentation question concerning this union’s right to act on behalf of 
its members working as locomotive engineers, which has remained un- 
settled for a number of years, is also in dispute. 


Automobile Manufacturing. The collective agreement between the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited, Windsor, and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO-CCL) expires in February. In addition to a sub- 
stantial wage increase, the union is reported to have requested an 
extensive health and welfare plan, a union shop, three additional paid 
statutory holidays to the present six and an improved vacation plan. 
The union is also reported to be seeking a nation-wide agreement with 
the company, which would presumably include workers at the new Oakville 
plant, where the union recently won a representation vote by a large 
niajority. 


On January 18, a strike of 27 powerhouse workers over the terms 
of a new contract at the Windsor plants of the Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada brought about a lay-off of a reported 6,000 production workers. 


Steel. Bargaining between the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) and basic steel companies will get under way early in the 
year. Union demands have not been announced. During 1953, the union 
endeavoured, without success, to obtain an 8%-cent-an-hour increase 
under a wage re-opener provision in its contract. 


Work Stoppages. Preliminary data on work stoppages during De- 
cember show 25 stoppages in progress, involving 11,257 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 264,745 man-working days. This represents 
an over-all decrease from November but a substantial increase over 
December, 1952. As in the past few months, a large portion of the time 
loss was attributable to strikes in metal mining and British Columbia 
interior lumbering. 


In total, strikes and lockouts were fewer during 1953 than 1952. 
In 1952 there were 222 work stoppages, compared with 166 in 1953. 
Workers involved numbered 120,818 in 1952 and 54,391 in 1953; time 
lost amounted to 2,879,955 man-days in 1952 and 1,322,929 in 1953. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
URPLUSES of labour rose 


markedly during December CANADA 
as the level of economic activity Proportion of paid workers within each of 
: 4 F the four labour market groups. 
approached its winter low point. 
The mid-winter decrease in pulp- : 


wood cutting, together with a 
further slackening in construction, 
lake and rail transportation and in 
a number of manufacturing indus- 
tries, released a large number of 
workers, many of whom did not 
withdraw from the active labour 
force. As a result, labour surpluses 
developed in 19 additional areas 
during the month, raising the total 
number in the surplus categories to 
91. Areas in surplus categories covered 77 per cent of all paid workers 
in Canada compared with 50 per cent at the beginning of December, and 
41 per cent a year earlier. 
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In practically all labour market areas, labour surpluses were con- 
siderably larger than a year earlier. This increase is partly accounted 
for by the unusually high level of activity last fall and winter. In part, 
however, it is the combined result of the continuing growth of the labour 
force and a levelling-off in output and employment. 


The effects of these developments have been particularly marked in 
the more industrialized areas of the country. It is notable, for example, 
that among the 40 metropolitan and major industrial labour market areas, 
13 more had surpluses at the end of December than a year earlier. More- 
over, two-thirds of the year-to-year increase in the number of areas with 
substantial labour surpluses occurred in major industrial and metropolitan 
areas. 


Regionally, the concentrations of substantial labour surpluses at 
the first of January were located mainly in the Atlantic, Quebec and 
Pacific regions. Lower levels of activity in lumbering, logging and 
mining were among the more important causes of reduced labour demand. 
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Quebec — Levis Calgary Ottawa — Hull 
St. John’s 


Vancouver — New 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 75,000 or more) Hamilton 





Westminster Montreal 


Winnipeg 



















Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Halifax 
Joliette 


Brantford 


Corner Brook 
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Lac St. Jean 


Moncton 





Kingston 
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New Glasgow London 
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MINOR AREAS 


Okanagan Valley 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 
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Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Pembroke 


Portage la Prairie 


Owen Sound 

Prince George 

Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jérome 

St. Stephen 


Summerside 


Prince Rupert 
Quebec — North Shore 
Sault Ste. Marie 





Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 
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ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 


region decreased sharply during 
December. The down-turn was con- 
fined largely, but not exclusively, 
to seasonal activities. Conse- 
quently, a large number of indus- 
tries shared in the decline and the 
drop in employment was fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the 
region. During the three weeks 
ending December 12, the number of 
persons at work fell from 464,000 
/ : to 441,000. This total was 29,000 

oe lower than in December 1952. 

SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 

One of the most important 
contributing factors in the employ- 
ment decrease was the depressed condition of the lumbering and logging 
industries. Lack of markets for pulpwood and lumber not only reduced the 
number of job opportunities for construction and other seasonal workers 
who normally engage in woods work during the off-season, but substanti- 
ally reduced the cash income of a large number of farmers who usually 
cut either on their own bush lots or for contractors during the winter 
months. A number of other factors also contributed to the increase in 
unemployment in all parts of the region. These included the return of 
workers to the region following the closure of Great Lakes shipping, 
progressive lay-offs in textile, confectionery, fish-processing and cold 
storage plants, and temporary lay-offs in coal mining and in steel plants. 


ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 


Per Cent 














Labour surpluses existed in all areas of the region by the first of 
January. In many areas, increasing labour surpluses developed two to 
three months earlier than last year. In Halifax, the only area in balance 
at the end of November, the increase in unemployment was just sufficient 
to bring the area into the moderate surplus category. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The substantial labour 
surplus that existed in St. John’s at the end of November continued during 
December, Construction workers were released in fairly large numbers 
and the supply of loggers increased since the cutting season ended 
earlier than usual. Many of these workers will probably return to work 
when hauling operations begin early in January. 


During December, substantial labour surpluses developed in Corner 
Brook, Moncton and Saint John as the usual return of workers from distant 
construction sites and logging areas increased the level of unemployment. 
Labour surpluses rose considerably above year-earlier levels because of 
generally reduced activity in manufacturing and the lower level of woods 
employment. In Saint John, activity along the waterfront showed only a 
slight increase during the month; although the winter port has officially 
opened, very little work is available because of small cargoes. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour requirments eased in all 
the major agricultural and minor areas during December. Since woods 
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employment is the mainstay of the economy in many of these localities, 
the low level of employment in the industry at the end of 1953 was the 
principal factor contributing to the high level of unemployment. In ad- 
dition, processing and canning plants slackened their activities, causing 
lay-offs earlier than last year, full-time employment in textile plants 
decreased and seasonal declines occured in trucking, construction and 
railway transportation. 


QUEBEC 


CONSUMER goods industries in 


the Quebec region, which have 
been slack during the past few Proportion of paid workers within each of 


the four labour market groups. 


QUEBEC 


months partly because of mild 
weather, showed little improve- 
ment during December. On the other 
hand, reduction of employment in 
construction, transportation, log- 
ging and other seasonal activities 
occurred as usual. In addition, the 
customary lay-offs for inventory- 
taking and machinery repair also 
occurred in some factories. Re- 
flecting this slackened production, ea EUS 8A Cee ee 
GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
the number of persons at work in 
the region decreased by 30,000 
from November 21 to a total of 1,433,000 at December 12, 1953. 





The rubber, boot and shoe, and clothing industries were waiting for 
spring orders before rehiring staff laid off in the preceding two or three 
months. In the textile industry, employment has been declining inter- 
mittently during the past two years. Although the number employed will 
increase again in January as workers return from extended Christmas 
holidays, labour requirements are expected to be lower than in January 


1953. 


Available labour supplies, as indicated by registrations at NES 
offices, were considerably greater than at the same time a year earlier. 
The increase was general throughout the region, reflecting a large in- 
crease in the labour force and a somewhat greater-than-seasonal decline 
in economic activity. All areas in the region reported labour surpluses 
at the beginning of January. Thirteen areas moved from the moderate to 
the substantial labour surplus category, bringing the total in the latter 
category to 15. Nine fell into the moderate surplus category; two of these 
had been in balance during the preceding month. 


Metropolitan Areas. Employment was still high in most iron and 
steel industries in Montreal but clothing and textile firms laid off workers 
and seasonal declines continued in the construction and transport indus- 
tries. As a result, a moderate labour surplus developed in this area 
during the month. 


An influx of loggers and reduced production in the boot and shoe 
industry, which increased unemployment among women, brought the 
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Quebec City area into the substantial labour surplus category from one 
of moderate surplus. 


Major Industrial Areas. Employment declined in all major industrial 
areas during the month largely because conditions in the textile industry 
did not improve and because logging employment decreased more sharply 
than usual. Five areas moved from the moderate to the substantial sur- 
plus category, bringing the total in this group to six. However, while 

industrial expansion in these areas was generally declining, develop- 
ment of the Chibaugamau area continued and the first shipment of copper 
concentrate from this recently opened district was made during the month. 


Minor Areas. Seven of the eleven minor areas had substantial labour 
surpluses by the end of December, for cutting operations were completed 
in most lumber camps and hauling was delayed by lack of snow. Six of 
these areas came into the substantial surplus category during the month. 


ONTARIO 

SEASONAL activity in construc: 
tion,. logging and lake shipping 
continued to decline in Ontario 
during December. However, the 
number of paid workers on Decem- 
ber 12 was about 1,520,000, an 
increase of 11,000 from the pre- 
vious year and a decrease of 18,000 
from the previous month. The re- 
hiring of some workers on tempo- 
rary lay-offs in the manufacturing 
ey = a industries and increased employ- 
| ia ment in the Christmas trade bal- 
anced the reduction in other full- 
time jobs. Some further withdrawals 
from the labour force occurred 
during the period November 21 to December 12 and the number of persons 
in the region without jobs and seeking work increased by about 20 per 
cent, bringing the total in the middle of December about 38 per cent 

above the previous year’s low level. 








ONTARIO 





Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 


Per Cent ee 




















The completion of the woods cut in some areas, temporary year-end 
closures in many manufacturing industries and cessation of most out- 
door construction work increased unemployment throughout the region 
during the latter part of the month. Employment in some manufacturing 
industries was expected to increase early in January, when plants that 
had closed for stock-taking and machinery repairs re-open. However, 
employment in the textile, clothing, agricultural implement and iron and 
steel industries continued at somewhat lower levels than a year earlier 
and a few textile mills closed completely during December. 


Twenty-four of the 36 local areas had a surplus of labour by the 
end of December, compared with only ten a year earlier and 16 the pre- 
ceding month. 


Metropolitan Areas. In Hamilton, unemployment continued to increase 
during December; industrial lay-offs lasting from before Christmas until 
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early in January affected about 1,500 workers. Although most of these 
_ workers expected to return to work January 4, the pattern of short-time 
and temporary lay-offs that developed in this area in the past few months 
continued. Seasonal and other lay-offs continued to occur in the Toronto 
area. The lower level of production in lumbering, logging and building 
products industries in Hull and slightly lower construction employment 
in Ottawa at the end of 1953 led to greater labour surpluses than a year 
earlier in the Ottawa-Hull area. Nevertheless, both the Toronto and 
Ottawa-Hull areas still had approximately balanced labour markets. 


Major Industrial Areas. Slackening construction employment and 
lay-offs and short time in the manufacturing industries increased the 
numbers of unemployed in nearly all the major industrial areas in the 
region. Guelph was the only one that still had an approximately balanced 
labour market and little hiring was taking place there, although both 
manufacturing and construction employment remained fairly firm. The 
return of construction workers and seamen to their homes in Cornwall 
and further declines in textile employment brought the area into the 
substantial surplus category. Brantford continued in that category. The 
rehiring of a large number of automobile workers improyed the situation 
somewhat in the automobile manufacturing centers but they still had 
moderate surpluses at the end of December. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. ‘Two additional minor areas, 
Goderich and Pembroke, moved into surplus categories during December; 
Owen Sound came into the substantial surplus category. At the end of 
the month, however, nine of the twenty areas were still in balance 
(Barrie, Brampton, Galt, Ingersoll, Listowel, St. Thomas, Stratford, 
Walkerton and Woodstock). 


PRAIRIE 

A FURTHER decline in employment 

occurred in the Prairie region as PRAIRIE 

the level of seasonal activity ap- Proportion of paid workers within each of 
5 ; : the four labour market groups. 

proached its winter low point. 

During December the construction Per Cent 


industry released more workers and 
woods camps began reducing staffs 
as pulpwood production quotas 
neared completion. By mid-Decem- 
ber, the number of persons at work 
totalled 870,000, a decline of 8,000 
in the preceding three-week period. 
This total was 7,000 lower than in 


December 1952. SURPLUS SURPLUS BAL £ SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 











The decline in employment was 
more pronounced this winter than 
in past years, although this was not true of all three provinces. In Sask- 
atchewan, labour demand in the last half of the year was sustained by 
the large volume of construction begun earlier in the summer in such 
centers as Saskatoon, Regina and Swift Current. As a result, the employ- 
ment level in this industry in Saskatchewan rose steadily so that by 
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November it was 25 per cent higher than a year earlier. This increase, 
however, was offset by declines in construction and in some manu- 
facturing industries in Alberta and Manitoba. Between August and Decem- 
ber the total number of persons at work in the region decreased by 61,000; 
the drop during the same period in 1952 amounted to 49,000. 


In contrast with other regions, no substantial labour surpluses had 
developed in any labour market area by the first of January, although 
moderate labour surplus areas were more numerous than last year. Labour 
supply and demand were in approximate balance in eight of the twenty 
areas in the region. This compares with 15 areas in this category at 


December 1], 1953, and 12 at January 1, 1952. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A sharp decline in employ- 
ment in Edmonton during December brought this area into the moderate 
labour surplus category. As a result, all three metropolitan areas in the 
region were in this category by January 1. Job applications at NES offices 
in these centers were almost 50 per cent higher than a year earlier. The 
increase resulted partly from the continuous population growth as well 
as from scattered employment declines in such industries as meat-packing 
and clothing. In addition, however, there was a substantial influx of 
agricultural and logging workers, particularly into Edmonton and Calgary. 
The recent settlement of the strike in the lumbering industry in British 
Columbia will probably result in a return of workers to British Columbia. 


Unemployment increased in Fort William-Port Arthur during the month 
but the area remained in the moderate labour surplus category. About 
1,000 pulpwood workers were released as cutting quotas were reached 
and some 300 shipbuilding workers were laid off indefinitely. A temporary 
lay-off for re-tooling at the aircraft manufacturing plant affected fewer 
than 100 workers. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Most outdoor activities came to 
an end in December, bringing the usual sharp increase in unemployment 
to the agricultural areas. Many of the workers released from agriculture, 
construction and other seasonal activities withdrew from the labour 
force for the winter months. At the same time, however, the number 
seeking work through NES offices in these areas was almost 40 per cent 
greater than last year. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT continued to decline in the Pacific region during becem- 
ber, mainly because of the seasonal reduction of activity in logging con- 
struction and fruit-packing plants and also because of strikes in the 
lumber industry, which had a dampening effect on labour demand in other 
industries. These decreases in employment were partially offset by the 
hiring of staff for the Christmas trade. The number of persons at work 
decreased from 396,000 to 394,000 during the three weeks ending De- 
cember 12. 


Although the logging industry continued to operate well below full 
capacity, coastal operators expected increased operations after the 
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holiday season. The termination of 
the strike of lumber workers early 
in January and a sizable volume of . 

Proportion of paid workers within each of 
orders for lumber were expected to the tious labourtmorket groups) 
ensure increased activity in saw- 
milling. The pulp and paper industry 
operated at capacity and heavy 
herring catches were reported. No 
improvement ‘was reported in the 
slack coal and base-metal mining 
situation. 


PACIFIC 


Per Cent 


90 == 














During December, four labour 
market areas moved from the moder- 
SURPLUS SURPLLS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


ate to the substantial labour surplus GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 
category (Vancouver-New Westmin- 


ster, Chilliwack, Central Vancouver 

Island, and the Okanagan Valley), while Kamloops moved from the bal- 
anced to the moderate labour surplus category. As a result, all ten 
labour market areas in the region were in the labour surplus categories 
by the first of January, compared with eight at the same date in 1952. 








Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Increased lay-offs in 
logging, sawmilling and construction were largely responsible for the 
increase in unemployment during December in the Vancouver-New West- 
minster area. The increase was augmented by an influx of some 8,000 
coastal loggers for the Christmas holidays. Although construction em- 
ployment decreased, it remained at higher levels than usual for this 
time of year. The value of building permits in 1953 reached record levels 
and the latest figures indicate that employment in the construction 
industry in this area was higher than a year earlier. 


The labour surplus in the Victoria area increased slightly, owing 
in part to the indefinite lay-off of 500 shipbuilding workers on completion 
of a defence contract. Heavy rain and snow severely restricted logging 
but sawmills were operating at capacity. Construction activity in the 
area decreased generally. 


Minor Areas. Pronounced decreases in employment occurred in 
several minor areas. In Chilliwack, most logging camps were closed 
by snow and sawmills had to shut down because of the temporary de- 
pletion of log supplies. In Central Vancouver Island, logging was sharp- 
ply curtailed by holiday closures and excessive log inventories. In the 
Okanagan Valley, weather and market conditions were responsible for 
lay-offs in logging and strikes prolonged lay-offs in sawmilling. In the 
Trail-Nelson area, logging was reduced by normal seasonal shutdowns 
and the effect of strikes. No improvement occurred in base metal mining 
and further lay-offs were expected at the beginning of January. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1954) 





Percentage Change 
From 






















































































Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ...---...-+++++++ 5,275,000 0.8 0.0 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ 4,550,000 — 3.5 — 0.2 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 422,000 +31.1 =UShi 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 236,000 +84.4 +0.9 
On' short ‘1ME: Aik. cicncaseses naeestagecee. 52,000 + 6.1 +/3.0 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ 186,000| — 4.1 —17.3 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. 113,000} —12.4 —11.0 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 110,000 12.0 — 9.8 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ : a ad 
Persons without jobs & seeking work... 190,000} +25.8 +43.9 
Persons not in the labour force ............... 4,840,000} + 1.0 + 2.5 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
A th eantiCuas cco tecesteatns « Setee ee eccnc ae seaenenenneoras 44,855 +43.5 
Quebec cicwerseyccsiiecantecsecaravyressssnceqeoennses 107,301 +41.4 
Ontario’ feck erosd ee cce dete ene aeaaenseasace 04,616 +54.7 
Praiviqon, ciieecsc.ccc sce secs bined eee eee eae 44,529 +37.9 
Pacilic resets cstehacc faite tesaecsarescnee teen 46,765 +27.7 
Votal, all regions ..............0ccceseceseeeees 338,066 +42.5 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit .............:csssecsseceeeeeeenes 238,516 +47.3 
Amount of benefit payments .............:0:ec00e $10,172,035 458.1 
Index of employment (1949 =100).............. jes == 04. 
Immigration Si...c.0cevscs vovcsits cuwssdecestesaeal eae 13 ,916 + 0.4(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ 264,745 —54.1(c) 
No. of workers involved .........:.:eseceseeeees 11,257 —55.0(c) 
Now of strikes ccccscc-c lec -pev oe soso goesane ss sepa 25 =< 25.246) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... $58.15} + 0.1 + 4.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............-+. S131) Et OL6 + 4,9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... AIGA’ |) Ore a ey 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ..............+ $56.88 + 0.3 + 3.1 
Consumer price index (av, 1949 =100) ...... 115.8} — 0.4 0.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) | Nov. TVA ee eO.G. | er coat 
Total labour income ..............++6- $000,000} Oct. 1,009} — 0.3 +) 6.7 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) .............46. 254.6 + 2.6 
Manufacturing sic d<-<) fo sduccheseselsoheseccneenk 267.8 1 aoPg 
D arab les diss caccce nest octiautacupgeeses << aaron <5 322.3, 3.7 
NoneDubrables deci tek conosco eenetere ree 233.0 aig 98 | 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


lt 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Parliementary Assistant 
Paul Cété Named Judge 


Paul Emile Coté, since 1947 Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, was appointed January 1 a judge 
of the Quebec Superior Court for the 
District of Montreal. 

Mr. Coté was first elected to Parliament 
at the 1940 general election and re-elected 
in 1945, 1949 and 19538. He represented 
the constituency of Verdun-LaSalle. 

In his post as Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour, Mr. Coté 
served under the late Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell and the present Minister, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg. 

Born in 1909, Mr. Cdté received his 
education at Richard Academy, Verdun, the 
College of Montreal, from where he was 
graduated with the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in 1929, and at the University of Mont- 
real, where he obtained a Master of Laws 
degree in 1932. He was admitted to the 
Bar the following year. 

He is a member of the Canadian Bar 
Association and of the Montreal Chamber 
of Commerce, among other organizations. 





Labour Dept. Veteran, 
D. J. Sutherland Dies 

Donald James Sutherland, for 37 years 

an official of the Department of Labour, 
died December 18 in Ottawa. 
- Born in Eganville, Ont., Mr. Sutherland 
began his career as a railroad telegrapher 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. He was a member of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 

In 1912 he joined the Department of 
Labour and became one of the depart- 
ment’s first wage analysts. 

From 1932 to 1942 Mr. Sutherland was 
Chief of the Labour Intelligence Branch 
and Circulation Manager of the Lasour 
Gazette. After that branch was reorgan- 
ized in 1942, he served with the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch until his retirement 
in 1949. 

In 1949 Mr. Sutherland was: a govern- 
ment delegate to the coal mining com- 
mittee of the International Labour 
Organization. 
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Prosperous Year Ahead 
For Canada—Howe 

Another generally prosperous year for 
Canada in 1954 was predicted by the Right 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, in his year-end review of the 
country’s economy. He estimated, how- 
ever, that the rate of expansion may fall 
off during the coming year. 

“Some industries are encountering diffi- 
culties,” he said, “and for this reason 
expansionary trends in the Canadian 
economy in the year now ahead may be 
less pronounced than in the past three 
years.” 

Capital investment, at the 1953 record of 
$5,600,000,000, would remain high. The 
prospect for sales in the Canadian markets 
is “firm” and government spending for 
defence and other purposes will likely 
continue to act as a “stabilizing influence”. 

The gross national product, said Mr. 
Howe, rose to a record $24,200,000,000 
during 1953. This was an increase of $1-2 
billion over 1952. He said officials are still 
hopeful of some increase in 1954, but not 
of the same magnitude as the last yearly 
increase, 

The Minister said that any “adjustments” 
in the United States economy during 1954 
should not lead to reduction of Canada’s 
major exports to that country. The 
United States is Canada’s largest foreign 
market, he noted. 

With regard to overseas markets, Mr. 
Howe said that in the face of improved 
world production, sales of grain “are almost 
certain to fall short of the record ship- 
ments achieved in the last two years”. 

Looking over the past year, Mr. Howe 
said it was another period of record 
achievement. Crops were exceptionally 
good and the general rise in production 
was accompanied by a further increase in 
employment. Farm income had declined 
slightly but income generally was higher. 

There was a significant rise in living 
standards during 1953. “In 1952 real per 
capita consumption rose by 23 per cent 
over that of the previous year, the first 
significant gain since 1947. <A_ greater 
increase has occurred in 1958,” he said. 

Mr. Howe, who is also Minister of 
Defence Production, said that in terms of 
new orders the arms program has reached 
its peak “and shows signs of levelling off”. 


What We Spend on Food 
Sample surveys by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics show that families in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver spent an average $6.78 per person 
per week on food in the first half of 1955, 
$7.52 in the last four months of 1952. 
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Defence Production Cut 
Won't Harm Economy 

The future of the Canadian economy 
will not be adversely affected by the 
reduction of arms production, according to 
R. M. Brophy, Deputy Minister of Defence 
Production. He said that the arms pro- 
duction during the last three years was 
no more than six per cent of Canada’s 
total national production. The Canadian 
economy as a whole is “going through a 
period of expansion and prosperity that 
augurs well for the future”, the Deputy 
Minister explained. 

Similar views were expressed by Donald 
S. Curtis, senior investment analyst for 
the New York investment firm, Calvin 
Bulloc Inc., in an interview with the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 

Mr. Curtis said that even though the 
present industrial boom had passed its peak 
the long-term outlook is excellent. He 
explained that Canada’s vast “necessity 
resources” plus her huge output of food- 
stuffs place Canada in an “excellent” 
long-term position. 


Readjustment’? Likely 
In 1954—W. J. Borrie 


A period of readjustment in Canada’s 
economy seems likely in 1954, according to 
W. J. Borrie, President of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. In his year-end 
message he said, however, that economic 
activity this year should be at a reason- 
ably high level despite possible regional 
difficulties. 

The major task for Canadians in 1954, 
Mr. Borrie stated, may be the consolida- 
tion of gains made during the post-war 
period to precede a “further upward climb 
from this plateau”. 

He said that the current expansion in 
Canada has resulted largely from an 
upsurge in “civilian sectors” of the 
economy. Many persons do not realize 
this, he added. 


CCL Officer “Concerned”’ 
Over Unemployment 


Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, has 
expressed “serious concern” with mounting 
unemployment in Canada. 

In a statement December 30, Mr. 
MacDonald said unemployment for the 
winter of 1953-54 might reach proportions 
“well in excess” of the post-war record 
in 1949-50. 

The number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work in November 1953 “was 
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probably the highest for any November 
since the end of the war”, said Mr. 
MacDonald. Official NES figures showed 
266,043 unplaced applicants in November. 
This, he said, was 48 per cent higher than 
in November 1952. 


Declaring that “mounting unemployment 
in Canada is more than seasonal”, the 
CCL Secretary-Treasurer called on the 
federal Government to co-operate with 
industry and organized labour to solve the 
problem. He suggested several measures 
—increased unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, a comprehensive public assistance 
system, public works projects, increased 
aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
restrictions on immigration—to offset the 
“harmful effects” of a situation which 
“could worsen before spring”. 





Employment Index Drops 
Beiow Last Year’s Level 


Industrial employment in Canada dropped 
during October to a lower level than at 
the same time a year earlier. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ index of 
industrial employment fell by 1-2 points 
during the month and at November 1 was 
half a point lower than at that date in 
1952. 


This is the first time in a lengthy period, 
the Bureau pointed out, that the monthly 
index has been below its level of a year 
earlier. 


Industrial disputes in the lumber indus- 
tries in British Columbia, with continued 
losses due to strikes in metal mining, con- 
tributed to the reductions. The payroll 
index declined from October 1 and was 
also lower than at September 1. With 
these exceptions, it was the highest in the 
record. The latest general figure of per 
capita earnings was slightly above the 


preceding average, establishing a new 
maximum. 
The November 1 index of industrial 


employment, in the 1949 base, stood at 
115-7 as compared with 116-9 a month 
earlier and 116-2 a year ago. The pay- 
rolls index was 156:4 compared with 157°9 
at the beginning of October and 150:1 at 
the same time in 1952. Average weekly 
wages and salaries were $58.15 as com- 
pared with $58.11 a month earlier and 
$55.65 at the beginning of November 1952. 





Employment, Work-Week, 
Payrollis Decline in U.S. 


Declines during November in non-farm 
employment, the average factory work- 


week, and factory weekly payrolls were 
reported by the United States Department 
of Labor. 

Unemployment insurance was paid to 
more persons during the month than in 
any November since 1949. 

While the level of non-farm employment 
is considered to be still at a high level, 
the decline is seen when the November 


total of 49,206,000 is compared with 
49,629,000 in September and 49,310,000 a 
year ago. 

Average work week in US. factories 


dropped to 39-9 hours in November from 
40-3 in October. This is the lowest for 
November in four years. 

Average weekly earnings in factories indi- 
eates a similar trend with a drop from 
$71.73 in October to $71.02 in November. 

Factory hiring decreased in October for 
the fourth consecutive month. The factory 
hiring rate dropped from 40 per 1,000 


employees in September to 34 per 1,000 in ° 


October, which rate is almost a third below 
the average for the month in previous 
post-war years. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Unemployment insurance was paid to 
1,102,000 persons in the United States in 
November. the highest for the month of 
any year since 1949, according to the United 


States Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Employment Security. 
The unemployment rate of insured 


workers rose from 2:2 per cent in October 
to 3-1 per cent in November and is 0-1 
per cent below the January 1953 rate of 
3:2. The unemployment rate stood at 2-0 
._per cent in November 1952 and at 2-8 
per cent in November 1951. 

Average weekly new claims rose from 
211,800 in October to 284,000 in November. 

The Bureau of Employment Security 
reported the unusually high rate of unem- 
ployment for the month was caused by 
reduced production in the food processing, 
logging, lumbering and construction indus- 
tries; and _ higher-than-usual layoffs in 
machinery, electrical equipment, ordnance, 
primary metals, mining and wood process- 
ing. The model changeovers in the auto 
industry caused greater temporary unem- 
ployment than usual, the Bureau added. 





Most Forecasts in U.S. 
See Drop in Employment 
Decreased employment and production in 
1954 was the prevalent forecast concerning 
the United States economy as the new year 
began. 
The country’s leading economists, one 
of its principal business magazines and the 
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president of its largest labour organiza- 
tion all predicted, in New Year’s messages 
and reports, more unemployment and a 
business recession. The Government’s 
unemployment figures for December and 
an Associated Press year-end survey indi- 
cate that as 1954 began unemployment 
was greater than it was a year earlier. 


“Orthodox Recession” 


An “orthodox recession” was predicted 
by the majority of several hundred 
economists from business, labour and goy- 
ernment at the annual forecasting session 
December 28 of the American Economic 
Association. Barring effective action by 
the Government, most of the experts 
expect that the gross national product 
will drop this year from the 1953 level 
of about $365,000,000,000 to one between 
$345,000,000,000 and $355,000,000,000. 

A “steady, mild decline in production 
over the next 12 months” is foreseen by 
Fortune magazine in its annual New Year’s 
economic forecast. “If the decline should 
speed up, it will do so only temporarily; 
no serious recession is in sight,” the 
magazine said. 

Fortune predicted that the gross national 
product would decline three per cent and 
industrial production fall six per cent. 

“Tt is not news that production will 
decline a little this year but it is news 
that 1954 will be the second-best business 
year yet,” the magazine declared. 

A “rising tide” of unemployment in 1954 
was predicted by George Meany, President 
of the American Federation of Labour. In 
a New Year’s statement, he said full 
employment had disappeared and _ the 
beginning of 1954 brought “no indication 
that the rising tide of unemployment will 
be reversed; all the facts are to the 
contrary”. 


Unemployment Figures 


December unemployment figures released 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce show that at the close of 1953 
the number of unemployed persons in the 
country was 1,850,000; at the end of 1952 
it was 1,425,000. Unemployment at the 
end of December was 400,000 higher than 
at the end of November. 

The Associated Press, in a year-end 
survey, found that many workers in indus- 
try and on the railroads were being laid 
off and that most of the lay-offs appeared 
to be of the long-term type. The AP 
reported that railroads and related indus; 
tries seemed hardest hit by the lay-offs 
but that farm equipment, steel, rubber and 
textile industries, in that order, were also 
suffering. 
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Employment Rising 
In Australia, U.K. 

The improved employment situation in 
Australia continued in September. 

Textile, clothing and footwear industries 
particularly reported increased shortages of 
skilled and experienced labour. 

Unfilled vacancies registered with the 
Commonwealth Employment Service in- 
creased by 4,402 to 30,417 in September. 
There was greater difficulty in finding 
experienced workers in most skilled trades 
and vacancies for semi-skilled workers were 
being filled less readily than previously. 

Factory employment in September, in 
2600 of the larger private factories, in- 
creased 2,501 compared with 2,097 in August 
and 2,163 in July. 

In Great Britain, according to the United 
Kingdom Information Office, the employ- 
ment situation towards the end of last year 
was easier. Employment increased during 
September and, although the rise was 
seasonal, it was markedly greater than that 
in the same quarter of 1952.. 

Unemployment in October was lower than 
a year earlier and represented 1-5 per cent 
of total employees. 


Housing Record in 1953 
Indicated by Oct. Figures 


With further gains in October boosting 
the 10-month totals above those for the 
whole of 1952, indications are that 1953 
will be a record year for both starts and 
completions of new residential housing, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

More than a quarter more new dwelling 
units started in the January-October 
period of 1953 (89,978 against 71,850 in 
1952), and nearly a third more were com- 
pleted (74,516 against 56,295). This was 
6,732 more starts and 1,429 more comple- 
tions that in the full 12 months of 1952, 
and 11,396 starts and 16,792 completions 
fewer than in the 12 months of the record 
year of 1950. 

If construction only equals the 1952 
level in November and December, new 
records will be established for 1953. In 
the last two months of 1952 starts num- 
bered 11,396, completions 16,792. In 1953 
starts were higher than in 1952 in every 
month, and completions in every month 
except August, when the decline was 
slight. 

_ In October completions were more than 
27 per cent more numerous than a year 
earlier at 12,109 against 9,510, while starts 
were up five per cent to 10,307 from 9,810. 
At month’s end there were still 71,340 


y 
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units under construction, one-fifth more 
than the 59,334 under construction at the 
same time last year. 


U.S. Housing Starts Drop 
Less Than Seasonally 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined less than seasonally in 
November 1953 to 80,000, according to 
preliminary estimates of the US. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The November decline was in privately- 
owned housing. Included in the November 
total were 1,600 new units begun by public 
housing authorities. 

Although starts of privately-owned hous- 
ing were down by almost 11 per cent in 
the month, the decline was less than usual 
for November; in each of the three 
previous years (1950-52) the October- 


._ November drop amounted to about 18 per 


cent. On a seasonally-adjusted _ basis, 
private starts this November were at an 
annual rate of 1,069,000—the highest rate 
since April. 

The million mark for new dwelling-unit 
starts in 1953 was reached in November, 
with 1,031,300 new non-farm dwelling units 
begun during the first 11 months, com- 
pared with 1,055,500 for the same months 
in 1952, and 1,030,500 for the like 1951 
period. The downward drift in private 
housing starts which began last May has 
been gradual, so that the total thus far 
in 1953 (997,100 units) was almost equal to 
private volume for the same period of 1952 
—the second best housing year on record. 
Publicly-owned housing, totalling 34,200 
units, was down by more than a’ third 
from the January-November 1952 figure. 


J. W. Bruce Reappointed 
To Couneil of Health 


Nominated by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, John W. Bruce has 
been reappointed for his fifth consecutive 
term as labour’s representative on the 
Dominion Council of Health. 

The Council, Canada’s “Parliament of 
Health’, is composed of chief health 
officers of the provincial Departments of 
Health and prominent citizens represent- 
ing various sections of the population. 

Mr. Bruce is the Canadian representa- 
tive of the United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada. During the 
war he served on the Advisory Committee 
on Industrial Hygiene. 

His reappointment is for a three-year 
period. 


Canada and U.S. Plan 
New Housing Programs 


Housing. programs containing — similar 
recommendations have been presented to 
President Eisenhower and the Canadian 
House of Commons. The United States 
proposals are much more liberal and 
designed to maintain a home construction 
rate of more than 1,000,000 annually. The 
Canadian proposed legislation aims at 
construction of 100,000 units a year. 

The Canadian plan, outlined by Public 
Works Minister Winters to the House of 
Commons December 16, recommends a 
reduction of down payments to 10 per 
cent of the first $8,000 of the price and 
30 per cent of the balance instead of the 
present 20 per cent of the lending value. 
A special advisory committee recommended 
to President Eisenhower December 15 a 
40-year mortgage payment plan without a 
down payment for low-cost housing. The 
Canadian plan suggests increased mortgage 
terms of 25 years instead of present 20- 
vear policy. 

Mr. Winters suggested that the chartered 
banks and Quebec saving banks be author- 
ized to make mortgage loans under a 
mortgage insurance system administered 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. The proposed bill contains a 
provision that the mortgage insurance 
premium be 2 per cent in the case of 
home owners, and 23 per cent on rental 
property. . 


U.S. Recommendations 


The recommendations of the U.S. com- 
mittee stress encouragement of private 
building and clearance and rehabilitation of 
slum areas. 

Designed to encourage private building 
in the United States is the proposal of 
mortgage insurance of 95 per cent of the 
first $8,000 of the value on one- to two- 
family dwellings, and 75 per cent of the 
excess up to a maximum of $20,000. This 
would be a 30-year maximum repayment 
term. 

For repair and modernization of single 
family homes the U.S. committee pro- 
posed $38,000 loans instead of the present 
$2,500; and an increased payment period 
of five years instead of the present three. 
For repair of buildings accommodating 
more than two families the present 
maximum of $10,000 would be retained but 
the term of repayment would be extended 
to 10 years from the present limit of 
seven. 

The U.S. committee also recommended 
the establishment of a federally-chartered, 
but privately-financed, National Mortgage 


Marketing Corporation to take over event- 
ually the responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment’s Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. This mortgage corporation would 
be supervised by the Federal Home Loan 
Board. The loan board would be composed 
of five men instead of three, as at present, 
and would continue its present duties of 
administering the federal home loan bank 
system, and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation as well. 


Two Home Building Bills 
Approved by Quebec 

Two bills designed to encourage private 
home building and relieve the housing 
shortage were unanimously approved 
(70-0) by the Quebec Legislative Assembly 
December 16. 

One added $15,000,000 to the present 
$40,000,000 available to the Housing Divi- 
sion of the Farm Credit Bureau for 
interest rebates to persons building their 
own homes under provincial legislation. 
Under this legislation the provincial Gov- 
ernment rebates three per cent of the 
maximum six per cent interest chargeable 
by loan companies on housing loans. 

The other bill, designed to encourage 
companies to lend to employees for home 
building purposes, enables employers to 
charge six per cent interest, instead of the 
previous four per cent, on such _ loans. 
Three per cent of this interest would be 
absorbed’ by the provincial Government. 

Interest rebates allowed to persons build- 
ing their own homes, over a period of 
twenty years, average $1,985. 





Rent Control Extended 
Another Year im Quebec 


Extension of rent control in Quebec for 
another year was approved by the 
provincial Legislative Assembly December 
11. The extension will be effective until 
May 1, 1955. 

The government bill amending current 
rent-control legislation proposes that any 
tenant forced to buy furniture can cancel 
sale of the furniture by civil court action. 
If the furniture was placed in the dwelling 
less than 90 days before the tenant moved 
in, there will be an automatic presumption 
that the property-owner placed it there to 
sell. 

Also changed is the provision requiring 
a tenant to pay the same rent as his 
predecessor. The administrator will have 
power to order an increase but a tenant 
may seek to have rent reduced to the 
level of a preceding tenant. 
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Labour Income Passes 
Billion-Dollar Merk 


Canadian labour income passed the 
billion-dollar level for the first time in 
September, increasing by $19,000,000 to an 
estimated $1,012,000,000. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported that this 
was $81,000,000 or nine per cent above last 
year’s September estimate. | 


Total for the first three-quarters of 1953 
was $8,660,000,000, a gain of $757,000,000 or 
more than nine per cent over the same 
nine months of 1952. 


All major industrial divisions shared in 
the August-September advance, the in- 
creases ranging from $1,000,000 in the 
primary industries group and a similar gain 
in construction to $9,000,000 in the finance 
‘and. services group. September group 
totals, in millions (with August figures in 
parentheses), were: agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, trapping and mining, $81 ($80); 
manufacturing, $333 ($328); construction, 
$82 ($81); utilities, transportation, com- 
munication, storage and trade, $258 ($256) ; 
finance and services, including government, 


$994 ($215): supplementary labour in- 
come, $34 ($33). 
Only the primary industries group 


showed a drop in total payroll in the 
first nine months of 1953 compared with 
last year, the three-per-cent decline result- 
ing from lower activity in forestry. Largest 
gain in the nine-month comparison was a 
15-per-cent advance in total wages and 
salaries in construction. The manufac- 
turing total was 11 per cent higher, while 
the aggregate payrolls for both the dis- 
tributive industries and the finance and 
services group were up by about 10 per 
cent. 





Personal Income Stops 
Rising in 3rd Quarter 

Personal income remained unchanged but 
farm and corporation income declined in 
the third quarter of 1958, according to 
information released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income for the third quarter of 1953, after 
seasonal adjustment, remained the same as 
the second quarter. Previously there had 
been a general increase. 


Farmers’ accrued net income from farm 
production dropped eight per cent in the 
third quarter compared with the same 
quarter in 1952. Approximately a 13-per- 
cent decline is shown in the first nine-month 
period of 1953 compared to the correspond- 
ing period in 1952. 
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Corporation profits show a similar 
decline. Total investment income, when 
seasonally adjusted to annual rates, shows 
a drop from $3-8 billion in the second- 
quarter to $3-5 billion in the third quarter. 
It was also down from the third quarter 
of 1952. 

Gross national product in the third | 
quarter of 1953 was at an annual rate of 
$94-2 billion, substantially the same as in 
the second quarter and somewhat higher 
than the first quarter after seasonal 
adjustment. 

Total consumer expenditure increased six 
per cent in the nine-month comparison 
with last year. Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services (seasonally 
adjusted) was substantially unchanged from 
the second quarter. The volume of durable 
goods purchased was nearly 10 per cent 
above the third quarter of a year ago. The 
value of non-durable goods purchased in- 
creased two per cent in the third quarter 
of 1953 compared with the same quarter in 
1952. The volume of services purchased 
remained relatively constant. 

Government expenditure on goods and 
services in the third quarter amounted to 
$1-2 billion, about eight per cent above the 
third quarter of a year ago. The increase 
was split evenly between price and volume 
increases, and was principally for defence 
production. 

Investment in residential construction in 
the third quarter was 25 per cent above 
the fhird quarter of a year ago, and was 
almost entirely in volume gains. 

Non-residential construction investment 
was 10 per cent above a year ago in the 
third quarter. However, because of price 
increases, only five per cent was volume 
gain. 

Personal saving continued at a high level 
and amounted to $1:4 billion (seasonally 
adjusted to annual rates) in the third 
quarter. 





CMA Names Whitelaw 
To Sueceed G. K. Sheils 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on December 2 announced the 
appointment of John C. Whitelaw, QC, as 
General Manager. 

Mr. Whitelaw has been Manager of 
CMA, Quebec Division, for 13 years, and 
November 1 became Assistant General 
Manager. 

He succeeds the late G. K. Sheils, war- 
time Deputy Minister of Munitions and 
Supply. Mr. Sheils, elected President of 
CMA for 1952-53 and appointed General 
Manager at the 1953 convention, died 
November 22. 


TLC, CCL Committees 
“Explore” Labour Unity 
Closer relations and possible unity of 


organized labour are the aims of com- 
mittees established by both the Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- : 


dian Congress of Labour early in December. 

The TLC formed its group December 3, 
consisting of President Percy R. Bengough, 
Ontario, Vice-president William Jenoves, 
Quebec Vice-president Claude Jodoin, and 
General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 


Cushing. This action is a follow-up to a ° 


resolution passed at the TLC annual con- 
vention in August when it was decided to 
work for closer relations and eventual 
organic unity with the national central 
bodies of organized labour in Canada. 

December 9 the CCL established a four- 
member committee to explore the possi- 
bilities of labour unity. The committee is 
composed of President A. R.' Mosher, 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
and Vice-presidents George Burt and 
C. H. Millard. 

The TLC committee was set up “to 
explore the further steps that should be 
taken to bring about closer relations 
between the national central bodies of 
organized labour in Canada”. The CCL 
committee was established “to explore the 
possibilities of labour unity”. 





Two AFL Unions Agree 
On Jurisdiction 


Two AFL unions have signed a revised 
agreement on pressroom jurisdiction, while 
AFL and CIO unions in the insurance field 
have agreed on a plan of co-ordinated 
action in dealing with insurance companies. 

The agreement between the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America (AFL) and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL) 
supplants an earlier accord that had not 
always worked well. It specifies the work 
each craft may perform and_ provides 
peaceful procedures for settling disagree- 
ments. The final step is binding arbitration. 

The agreement gives the pressmen 
jurisdiction over the testing, making ready, 
operating and adjusting of presses, includ- 
ing cutting in and out of printing units, 
folders, formers, ink fountains, and minor 
replacements; the handling of paper, 
printing ink, manufacturing and mixing of 
printing ink, manufacturing of composi- 
tion or rubber printers’ rollers and the 
grinding of these rollers when done in 
press, ink or roller room. 

The machinists have jurisdiction over 
the manufacturing, erecting, installation, 


repairs and dismantling of all printing 
presses, including letter presses, offset 
presses and rotogravure presses; the manu- 
facturing and grinding of metal press 
rollers, and the grinding of composition or 
rubber printers’ rollers where the grinding 
is done on lathes or special machines 
located in the machine shop or a shop 
under the direction of the machine shop’s 
supervision. 

The agreement between the Insurance 
Agents International Union (AFL) and the 
Insurance Workers of America (CIO) pro- 
vides for mutual support and _ assistance 
during negotiations with insurance com- 
panies, joint action to obtain desired 
legislation, and “no over-lapping” in organ- 
ization activities. 





AFL and CIO Sign 
No-Raiding Pact 

The no-raiding agreement between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations was 
formally signed in Washington December 16. 

The agreement, drawn up by leaders of 
the two organizations early last year, was 
approved at the AFL convention in Sep- 
tember (L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1617) and at 
the CIO convention in November (see 
p. 74). It binds only those national and 
international unions affiliated with the two 
labour groups who have signed it or will 
sign it individually. It came into effect 
January 1 this year and will run for two 
years. 

The agreement bans any attempt to 
transfer a recognized group of employees 
from one federation to the other. Unre- 
solved disputes are to be submitted to an 
impartial umpire whose decision will be 
final. 





AFL Railwaymen Join 


Brotherhoods’ Committee 

At the presentation December 4 of the 
annual brief of the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods (see p. 62), the 
Committee for the first time spoke on 
behalf of a new member organization, 
Division No. 4 of the Railway Employees 
Department, American Federation of Labor. 

It has been learned that this organiza- 
tion was admitted to membership on the 
Committee on a continuing basis but will 
also continue its affiliation with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Division No. 4 is made up of the eight 
mechanical trade unions representing mem- 
bers employed by the railways in car shops 
and roundhouses. 
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Textile, Farm Machinery 
Imports Up Last Year 


Textile and farm implements and 
machinery imports jumped almost 
$56,000,000 in the first nine months of 1953 
compared with the similar period in 1952, 
according to figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Cotton products imported in September 
totalled $6,623,000—a reduction from the 
$6,764,000 in September 1952. However, 
the January to September imports totalled 
$72,009,000—$14,241,000 more than the 1952 
figure of $57,768,000 for the similar nine- 
month period. 

Wool products imported likewise showed 
an increase. Imports for September 1953 
totalled $5,885,000 compared with $4,579,000 
in September a year previous. The January- 
September value of wool product imports 
equalled $56,255,000—$18,455,000 more than 


the 1952 January-September figure of 
$37 800,000. 
September farm implements and 


machinery imports rose to $12,594,000 com- 
pared with $11,173,000 for the same month 
in 1952. The January-September total for 
1953 was $184,553,000—$23,191,000 more than 
the January-September 1952 figure of 
$161,362 ,000. 

September’s total merchandise imports 
increased both in value and volume com- 
pared to those a year ago.. The month’s 
commodity imports total value was 
$367,500,000 as compared with $349,100,000 
in the corresponding month last year. 
Import prices averaged 3-3 per cent above 
those of a year ago and volume gain was 
1-2 per cent. Total value of imports 
for the January-September period was 
$3,334,700,000—a gain of 13 per cent over 
last year’s $2,945,500,000. 

September’s total exports rose _ to 
$343,800,000 from $342,300,000 in the same 
month of 1952. 


October Immigration Up: 
First 10 Months, Down 


Immigration to Canada in the first 10 
months of 1953 was lower than in the 
same period in 1952 but entries in October 
were 70 per cent higher than in that month 
of 1952. 

According to figures released by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, 143,722 immigrants came to Canada 
between January and October, 2,514 fewer 
than the same period in 1952. 


In October 1953, 18,624 immigrants 
arrived, 70 per cent more than the 10,940 
who entered in October 1952. 
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Of the October 1953 immigrants, 7,701 
were Northern Europeans, 4,817 came from 
the British Isles, and 1,008 were from the 
United States. Racial origins contributing 
most were British (4,817), German (4,191), 
Italian (3,216), and Dutch (1,982). 





Retirement at 65 Years 
Said Unsound Economics 

Compulsory retirement at 65 years of 
age has no sound economic basis, accord- 
ing to Robert K. Burns, Executive Officer 
of the University of Chicago Industrial 
Relations Centre. 

“This age limit was set in depression 
times when there was a substantial surplus 
of manpower, which is not the case now,” 
Mr. Burns reports in the January issue of 
the American Journal of Sociology. 

He stressed that 30 years from now one 
of every nine Americans will be 65 years 
or older in contrast with the 1950 rate of 
one-in 12 and the 1900 proportion of one 
in 25 persons. Coupled with this is an 
increased span between the age of 65 and 
the age at death. 


Inereases Cost 

All of this increases the cost of financial 
support and greatly affects individual 
financial planning, industrial and federal 
pension policy, employee-employer rela- 
tions, and broad economic and _ public 
policy, Mr. Burns explained. 

Pension costs could be cut one-third if 
retirement were postponed from 65 to 68 
or 70 years and industry maintained .its 
level of high production. Each year of 
continued employment after the age of 65 
makes possible a substantial increase in 
the amount of the retirement benefit under 
both Social Security and industry pension 
plans, he said. 

In planning pension payments, Mr. 
Burns explained, life insurance companies, 
on the basis of their experience, figure $100 
a month at the age of 65 is the equivalent 
of $108 at 66 or $130 at 68. 

“The sharp drop in income and standard 
of living when an individual retires con- 
stitutes a major problem of economic 
readjustment,” Mr. Burns wrote. 

The magazine, in an issue devoted to 
ageing and retirement, also reports on a 
retirement study conducted in 1952 among 
retired persons at Melbourne, Florida. 

The study found business and_ profes- 
sional men have the greatest difficulty in 
adjusting. Married women adjust more 
readily than married men. Single career 
women, on the other hand, appear to have 
as much difficulty as business and profes- 
sional men. 


Montreal Panel Debates 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


More job opportunities rather than 
guaranteed annual wages were seen as the 
answer to the problem of maintaining 
income by a member of an employee 
relations panel sponsored by the Montreal 
Board of Trade recently. 

R. B. MacPherson, economist at Cana- 
dian Industries Limited, said during the 
panel discussion that the guaranteed wage 
demand was “impractical”. Instead of 
achieving its purpose of stabilizing pur- 
chasing power it might have an adverse 
effect on the economy. 

“Tt might even result in immediate 
unemployment and most certainly would 
not prevent it,” he said. 


Labour Member 


A labour member of the panel, J. P. 
Nicol, said that behind the guaranteed 
wage question is the problem of respon- 
sibility for employment and regular in- 
come. He said the demand for a 
guaranteed wage was merely a “request 
that employees’ incomes be spread over 52 
rather than 40 weeks”. 


There were difficulties, he agreed, but 
thought management should give serious 
thought to it. Mr. Nicol is Director of 
Research for the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers (AFL-TLC). 


Mr. MacPherson said both government 
and industry were aware of their respon- 
sibility for maintaining wages, but added 
that the problem was not so much guar- 
anteeing wages as providing employment 
opportunities. 

Another member of the panel, J. K. 
Molyneux, Industrial Relations Manager 
for Monsanto Canada Limited, said the 
guaranteed wage entailed too great a risk 
for any company to take. In some cases 
the whole assets of a company could not 
guarantee wages for more than ten months. 

Some companies, he said, were giving 
serious thought to the question of stabiliz- 
ing employment. 





Cenadian UAW to Seek 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Canadian locals of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
will seek a guaranteed annual wage this 
year, it was decided at a meeting in Brant- 
ford, Ont., in mid-December. 


A month before, Emil Mazey, Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer of the union, 
told Canadian UAW leaders that the 
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.Canada in 1904. 


guaranteed annual wage will be won “the 
same as we have won pensions, paid vaca- 
tions and statutory holidays”. He was 
speaking to more than 300 delegates to the 
fourth annual Local Union Leadership 
Conference of Region 7, UAW, also held 
at Brantford. 


George Burt,. Canadian Director of the 
union, presided at the December meeting; 
William C. McDonald, Director of Educa- 
tion for Region 7, at the leadership 
conference. 





Geo. Keen, Co-op Leader, 
Dies in 85th Year 

A leading figure in the Canadian co- 
operative movement, George Keen, died at 
Brantford, Ont., December 4. He was 84 
years old. 

Born in England, Mr. Keen came to 
In 1909 he was named 
Honorary General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Co-operative Union of Canada. In 
1918 he was appointed to the position on 
a full-time basis. He held the post until 
his retirement in 1945. 

Mr. Keen is most widely known for his 
editorship of the Canadian Co-operator. 
He ‘retired from this position in 1947 after 
more than 30 years of service. 

Mr. Keen received an honorary degree 
from St. Francis Xavier University, Anti- 
gonish, N.S., last July in recognition of 
his work in the co-operative movement. 





Alta. Civil Defence under 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Civil defence workers in Alberta have 
been brought under coverage of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act for death or 
injury incurred during training or exer- 
cises, by virtue of an agreement between 
the federal Government and the province. 

Hon. Paul Martin, the federal minister 
responsible for civil defence, announced in 
December that he and Hon. C. E. Gerhart, 
Alberta’s Provincial Secretary and Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs, had signed an 
agreement to share the cost of workmen’s 
compensation benefits to civil defence 
workers killed or injured while engaged in 
training measures designed “to protect and 
preserve life, property and public services 
against arty form of enemy attack or to 
minimize damage therefrom”. 

Alberta is the third province to enter 
into such an agreement; Ontario and British 
Columbia were the first two. 
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Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Debate on Speech from the Throne 


November 23 


Mr. H. J. Murphy (Westmorland): ...I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the House the plight in which the small 
businessman finds himself when there is a 
break-up of his business through one cause 
or another. When a small businessman or 
merchant with one or more employees 
finds that for some reason his business is 
at an end, his employees are looked after 
under the benefits of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, but he who has contributed 
on behalf of those employees finds himself 
with no assistance. I should like to see a 
change made in the Act so that such a 
person would be given some assistance 
to help him become readjusted in his 
community and gain employment for 
himeself.... 


Mr. A. W. A. White (Waterloo South): 
...1 bring to your attention another serious 
problem with which many workers and 
manufacturers are confronted not only in 
my riding but throughout the length and 
breadth of this great country. I speak, of 
course, of the present condition of the 
textile industry in Canada. 

This industry, at its peak in April 1951, 
employed 104,000 men and women. By 
July 1952, the number of persons employed 
had dropped to 82,3828. In April 1953, 
employment went up to a new level of 
95,000 persons. Since that time this figure 
has gradually dropped until today the 
number of men and women employed in 
this basic industry has been reduced to 
_ 85,000 persons. This drop of 10,000 -per- 
sons employed in this industry in the last 
seven months does not, however, tell the 
whole story because a large number of 
these people are on short time, as low as 
two and three days a week. 

To get: to my own riding of Waterloo 
South, I have gathered the following infor- 
mation. The Stauffer-Dobbie mill normally 
employing 450 people is now employing 300 
workers at the height of its rush season; 
and from April to September of this year 
this mill was operating on short time of 
three to four days a week. The Riverside 
silk mill employing over 200 workers is now 
operating at only two-thirds of this capa- 
city. The Turnbull mill employing 200 
workers is now operating at 80% per cent 
of this capacity on short time of two to 
three days a week. The Newlands mill 
normally employing 500 workers is now 
employing only 350 persons on three and a 
half to four days a week. The Galt 
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Knitting Company is operating on short 
time with only one-third of its normal 
number of employees. 


In the neighbouring town of Hespeler, 
which has a population of approximately 
3,900, the large Dominion woollen mill 
normally employs 1,100 persons and the 
Artex woollen mill normally employs 315 
persons. These two mills between them 
normally provide employment for 1,415 
people out of a total population of 3,900. 
Today the Dominion woollen mill is 
employing 700 persons and even this 
number is experiencing considerable short 
time. The Artex woollen mill is now 
operating and employing only 215 persons, 
a drop of 30 per cent. Of 54 looms the 
company is operating only 36 at the present 
time. These are some facts and figures 
showing the position of the textile industry 
in my riding, and I know the same situa- 
tion exists in the textile industry through- 
out the entire Dominion of Canada. 


In the year 1950 the Canadian textile 
mills manufactured 68 per cent of all the 
requirements of the Canadian people. In 
the early part of this year this figure had 
dropped to 52 per cent, and in the last six 
months the imports have exceeded all 
previous records and for the first time 
Canadian mills are now producing less than 
one-half the total requirements. 


I know this Government has for some 
time been aware of the serious. condition of 
the textile industry in Canada, and has been 
considering ways and means of remedy- 
ing and correcting these disturbing condi- 
tions. I know the Minister of National 
Revenue (Mr. McCann) has had his 
department working overtime to prevent 
goods, sold at depressed prices in the 
United States and other countries, from 
finding their way into the Canadian market, 
and that the anti-dumping laws are being 
applied wherever possible. But in spite of 
this fact the situation in the textile 
industry in Canada is getting progressively 
worse.... 

I was highly pleased to see that the 
Speech from the Throne indicated that this 
Government is considering amendments to 
the Customs Act which, I presume; will 
attempt to alleviate the serious condition 
which prevails in the textile industry. One 
suggestion is that this amendment should 
establish that the value for duty on new 
or unused goods shall not be less than the 
actual cost of production of these goods in 
the country of origin plus a reasonable 
advance for selling cost and profit. There 


are other methods, which could be adopted, 
too, and I am satisfied that the Govern- 
ment will take the necessary action under 
the circumstances. I should like to suggest 
that all imported fabrics of any kind should 
be marked with a label indicating in French 


or in English the country of origin so that’ 


our Canadian consumers can, if they so 
desire, make sure they are purchasing goods 
produced in our own country by Canadian 
workers.... 


November 24 


Mr. Charles Cannon (Iles-de-la-Made- 
leine): ...I have three suggestions to make 
to the Government with respect to fisher- 
men. The first one concerns unemploy- 
ment insurance. I have spoken at length 
on this matter on many occasions in the 
House. I have asked that an investigation 
be made into the possibility of obtaining 
unemployment insurance for fishermen. An 
investigation was made and a long report 
tabled. Unfortunately for me and my 
electors the conclusion was that the time 
was not yet ripe to introduce unemploy- 
ment insurance for fishermen. But in this 
new Parliament I think in my first speech 
it is only right that I should repeat this 
request and point out that it is essential 
that fishermen be allowed to benefit from 
the unemployment insurance law. 

The investigations that were made showed 
that in England and the United States 
fishermen do benefit from unemployment 
insurance laws, and I do not see why the 
- fishermen of our country should not also 
receive these benefits. I have been told 
that to give them unemployment insurance 
would create great administrative problems; 
but administrative problems, however great 
they are, can always be surmounted. I 
have also been told it is difficult because 
fishing is only a seasonal industry in this 
country. Other seasonal industries such as 
the woodcutting industry have been given 
the benefit of unemployment insurance and 
I do not see why fishermen should not be 
given the same benefit. 

In any case if it is impossible to extend 
the benefits of unemployment insurance to 
all our fishermen we should at least start 
with those fishermen who earn wages, those 
fishermen who are employees. These people 
are employees just the same as any other 
wage earners in Canada, and I respectfully 
submit that as employees it is not fair that 
they should be deprived of the benefits of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act from 


which all other employees in Canada 
benefit. 
I ask the Government to give this 


request serious consideration, and to make 
a first step in the right direction by extend- 
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ing the benefits of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to fishermen helpers, fisher- 
men who earn salaries. As hon. members 
know, there is a special provision in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act excepting all 
fishermen from the provisions of the Act, 
and I have always felt that it was not fair 
that they should be deprived of this form 
of social security. 


The second suggestion I wish to make is 
that a co-operative marketing act should 
be passed with the object of helping co- 
operatives market the products their mem- 
bers give them for sale. We have on our 
statutes the Agricultural Products Co- 
operative Marketing Act which was passed 
in 1939. Under that Act the Minister is 
authorized to guarantee co-operative asso- 
ciations the initial payment made by them 
to the primary producers of agricultural 
products. In other words the co-operative 
is sure of not losing any money on the 
initial payment it makes to its members. 
Of course the initial payment is not left 
entirely to the discretion of the co-opera- 
tives; it is settled by an agreement 
between the co-operative and the Minister. 
However, it permits them to make a higher 
initial payment to the members of the 
co-operative, and is a great advantage for 
the farmers who benefit by it. There is no 
reason in the world why fishermen should 
not have the same advantage. 

Fishermen are primary producers just as 
farmers are, and I come back again with 
the same argument that I have developed 
in the House before and which I am going 
to continue to develop until I gain my 
point. Fishermen should be treated exactly 
on the same footing as farmers, and all 
our beneficial legislation in favour of 
farmers should be extended to fishermen. 
I say that the Government should take the 
initiative in passing another co-operative 
marketing act which would be called the 
fisheries co-operative marketing act and 
which would permit fishermen’s co-opera- 
tives to enjoy the same advantages. 

The third suggestion: I wish to make 
concerns the telephone service on the 
Magdalen Islands.... 


Mr. A. R. Lusby (Cumberland): ...Like 
farming, coal mining is an important 
industry in Cumberland county as well as 
elsewhere in Nova Scotia.... I do agree 
that the outlook for coal mining in Nova 
Scotia is grave. If the coal industry is to 
survive and prosper, new markets must be 
found to offset those lost through in- 
creased competition from other forms of 
fuel. 
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Above and beyond the system of freight 
subventions this Government should, in 
conjunction with the provincial govern- 
ment, initiate an exhaustive program of 
research—and again I say it is the day of 
scientific research—in order to determine all 
possible new uses for coal. I mean not 
merely new or expanded uses for it as fuel, 
such as its increased use for the production 
of electricity or in the coal-fired gas turbine 
engine, in the development of which the 
Government has already assisted materially. 
I mean uses not yet commercially recog- 
nized. It may well be that the day will 
come when the importance of coal as a fuel 
will be secondary to its value as a store- 
house and source of chemicals and other 
substances required for the many new pro- 
cesses of industry which are themselves so 
much the product of research.... 


Mr. Hayden Stanton (Leeds): ...The 
high level of business activity in Canada 
shows signs of falling. Many of the indus- 
trial plants which manufacture farm 
machinery are working only part time, and 
this is due to the decrease in the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer. I plead with the 
Government to make every effort to expand 
our markets with the British Common- 
wealth. In the past this has been our best 
market, our most stable market. We have 
been hesitant about accepting British 
sterling, but we must accept it in payment 
for our produce and trade with Britain or 
we will find that our dairy farmers, indeed 
all the farmers in Canada, will be in a 
wilderness financially.... 


Mr. Robert Cauchon  (Beauharnois- 
Salaberry):...The case 1 am going to 
present tonight, Mr. Speaker, is that of 
the textile industry in Canada... 

Valleyfield is an industrial city of about 
23,000 and has a silk mill, a branch factory 
of Duplan, which is a United States com- 
pany manufacturing synthetic fibres, and 
also the Montreal Cottons plant, now a 
subsidiary of Dominion Textiles. In 1943 
these plants employed 3,921 workers, and 
they now employ only 1,654. I do not feel 
that I am taking the time or taxing the 
patience of the House with what is purely 
a local problem. It goes far beyond that. 
Possibly it does affect Ontario and Quebec 
more than other provinces; but we must 
not forget that in every province there is 
a textile industry. The total labour force 
thus employed is about 90,000, and I should 
say this is a number not to be disregarded, 
in view of our population.... 


Let us glance now for a moment at 
recent trends in this industry. From 1935 
to 1939, 73 per cent of the Canadian 
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civilian fabric requirements in cotton, nylon, 
rayon and wool was supplied by Canada. 


‘From 1943 to 1949, 61 per cent was so 


supplied; in 1950, 68 per cent; in 1951, 66 
per cent; in 1952, 55 per cent, and in 1953 
an estimated 51 per cent. These figures 
were compiled by the primary textiles 
institute. 

Can this trend be allowed to continue? 
From statistics presented by Duplan, and 
applying to synthetic fibres, I learn that 
though in 1950 only 10 per cent of Cana- 
dian needs was supplied by the United 
States, today 27 per cent comes from that 
country. What does this mean weekly in 
terms of lost working hours? Well over 
two and a half million. 

After a careful study of these figures, 
and evidence obtained in my home city, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is with 
reason that the textile industry complains 
of the dumping of United States goods. 
Though it is true that the rise in the value 
of our dollar in relation to the United 
States dollar did have the effect of lower- 
ing our tariff, that could not in itself 
account for the present depression in the 
Canadian textile industry. 

We must not forget that the cost of 
American mass-produced goods for a mass 
market is always below the cost of goods 
produced in Canada for a small domestic 
market. Canadian industry aided by tariffs 
has been able, until recently; to meet this 
competition. When, in addition to this 
advantage, United States manufacturers by 
selling below cost an exceedingly small 
volume of end of the run or off-season 
goods at home can throw the remaining 
large volume on Canadian markets, then 
our industry faces too great odds, and 
Canadian labour suffers. 

How can Canadian industry meet this 
competition? Would anyone in this House 
suggest that workers’ wages be reduced? 
If so he is unfamiliar with living costs in 
urban centres. Though I feel very strongly 
on this question, I shall take time only to 
point out that to lower wages is at the 
same time to lower purchasing power.... 


One might say the crisis could be met by 
reducing dividends. I am not in favour of 
excessively high dividends at the expense 
of wages, but can I or anyone else expect 
that capital will be invested to improve or 
expand established. industries, or develop 
new ones, unless capital is assured of fair 
returns? That method, too, would reduce 
the purchasing power of Canadians. 


Another way is for the Canadian textile 
industry to take measures to reduce costs 
and improve quality, the best way of meet- 
ing competition.... This industry is doing 


its part to meet the challenge, but in spite 
of its efforts workers have been laid off 
and their take-home pay severely reduced. 


Finally we could re-examine GATT. I 
am proud: that our government has 
honoured its obligations under this agree- 
ment, but I am not sure that all the 
signatories have adhered as closely to its 
spirit. The United States is probably justi- 
fied in its stand on free trade, a stand 
which means free trade as long as it does 
not affect the United States labour market. 
Pressure by United States manufacturing 
and commercial interests have kept that 
country strongly protectionist, which is its 
right. Although we are not strongly 
protectionist, in the light of the present 
situation and the possibility of quotas and 
restrictions on our primary products enter- 
ing the United States, surely it is our right 
to protect our industry and workers from 
unfair competition. By unfair competition 
I refer to the loophole in GATT which 
permits goods to. enter our markets at 
sacrifice prices because United States manu- 
facturers have a surplus stock. 


‘Personally I believe such action to be the 
answer to the problem.... 


Mr. Hector Dupuis (St. Mary):... 
Labour unions provide, through their joint 
committees, for agreements between man- 
agement and labour, for the drafting of 
contracts that set the salary rate to be 
paid to the different tradesmen. But there 
is still one category of workers who have 
not yet been able to form a strong organ- 
ization—and I believe they would be well 
advised to do so—that would strive to 
obtain for them a reasonable salary, to 
which they are entitled. I am speaking 
of that group commonly referred to as the 
white collar workers, the clerical employees 
and more particularly the people employed 
by governments, whether it be at the 
municipal, the provincial or the federal 
level, who are not getting, in my opinion, 
the salaries they should be getting. I am 
not blaming the federal Government more 
than any other, but I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that a commission should be established to 
investigate seriously the salary paid to 
some employees.... 

There is another question.... I would 
like to suggest to the Government—and 
there is no time like the present to do so 
since the Criminal Code is to be revised 
—that they consent to an amendment to 
the Criminal Code that would allow for a 
national lottery..... In speaking for a 
national lottery I do not ask that we do 
away with private charity. But if we can 
give a few more millions to the hospitals, 





these subscription campaigns could be 
maintained, because we all realize the great 
need for beds, which is at the present time 
the major problem of our hospitals.... 
So, if we were to give our hospitals these 
millions which go out to Europe, it seems 
to me that we would do something 
splendid.... I wonder why we could not, 
once and for all, legalize public subscrip- 
tion to this type of humanitarian project. 


November 25 

Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver- 
Kingsway): ... During the last four or five 
months I have noticed that the price 
index has been going up; that is, the cost 
of living has been rising. The explanation 
that those who prepare the cost-of-living 
index give us for the rise in the index is 
that food prices have been going Up. Bat 
as I hear it from the farmers, their trouble 
is that food prices are going down. How 
can it be that the cost of living to the 
consumer is going up because of increasing 
food prices when prices to the farmers, to 
the producers, are going down? If that is 
the case—and if it is not the case someone 
is giving out wrong information—I think 
the time has arrived when this Govern- 
ment should institute an investigation by 
a royal commission or otherwise to try to 
find out why it is that when food prices: 
go up, the producer gets a smaller share of 
the consumer’s dollar. That is a matter to 
which we should give our attention.... 
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Mr. George Hees (Broadview):..:We 
all know from past experience that the 
economic pendulum swings both ways, and 
although today we are enjoying a buoyant 
economy, I think we must be prepared to 
look after human needs on a level com- 
parable to Canadian standards of living in 
case we should be so unfortunate at some 
future time to be involved in a recession. 
with its consequent employment difficulties. 

If unemployment should increase to a 
marked degree at some future time, then 
there are going to be a great many people 
in this country who will exhaust. their 
unemployment insurance credits, and, 
through no fault of their own, will be 
unable to find a job. These people must 
go on living, and they cannot do so unless 
they have the funds to provide food, cloth- 
ing and shelter for themselves and _ their 
families. 

These people cannot wait around while 
this matter is debated in this House, and 
the buck passed back and forth between 
various levels of government. I believe 
we must decide now who is going to bear 
this burden if conditions should’ go 
against us. 
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For several. years now conferences of 
mayors and reeves throughout this country 
have been passing resolutions urging this 
Government to accept its responsibilities in 
this matter, and the reasons they have put 
forward are five in number. 

First, the federal Government is the only 
level of government capable of financing 
such a program. Today the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund amounts to nearly one 
billion dollars, and it continues to grow 
daily. 

Second, the federal Government is the 
only government which has the machinery 
to administer a program of this kind. 

Third, this would avoid the duplication 
in administration which would occur if 
various levels of government were attempt- 
ing to handle this program. 

Fourth, uniform standards of assistance 
would be assured to all Canadians. 

Fifth, the limited sources of revenue 
available to the provinces and municipali- 
ties make it impossible for these bodies to 
meet the financial burden. 

I believe these requests by the munici- 
palities to the federal Government have 
been put forward on very logical grounds. 
They are two in number; first, that the 
economy of the country is guided to a very 
large extent by the fiscal policies of the 
federal Government and they, in turn have 
a very direct bearing on employment as a 
whole; second, municipalities simply do not 
have the sources of revenue necessary to 
meet this problem when it arises, and the 
problem must be met when it does arise. 

Therefore I urge the Government to 
bring forward legislation at some time in 
the near future which will assure that 
people whose unemployment insurance 
credits have expired, and who through no 
fault of their own are unable to find jobs, 
may continue to receive unemployment 
insurance benefits. I believe we should 
take this decision now, so the machinery 
can be put into operation if and when it 
is ever necessary. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to say 
that the measure I have outlined, although 
it is a necessary one to meet adverse con- 
ditions whenever they arise, is of necessity 
only a negative approach to this problem. 
The positive approach is that we should 
do everything possible to make sure that 
these adverse conditions do not arise. 

I believe the most constructive step this 
Government can take is to give assistance 
and encouragement to industries to partici- 
pate in comprehensive and continuing 
programs of industrial research. 

This kind of program, I believe, should 
have two objectives; first of all, to assist in 
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the development of new sources of cheap 
power which will attract new industries ; 
second, to provide inducements to industries 
which will encourage them to develop new 
and better techniques, which will enable us 
to process far more of our primary products 
than we have in the past.... 

I said at the beginning of my remarks 
that I believe a continuation of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits is very necessary 
if adverse conditions at some future time 
should make it impossible for people whose 
unemployment insurance credits. have 
expired, to find jobs. However, I think we 
all appreciate the fact that the only real 
unemployment insurance isan increasingly 
high level of employment. The people of 
Canada want jobs, not handouts. 

I sincerely hope the Government will 
give some consideration to the suggestion 
I have made today, because I think they 
would assist in making an increasingly high 
level of employment a reality. 

Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra):...I believe that the time has 
come for the Emergency Powers Act to 
be repealed.... 

Mr. Claude Ellis (Regina City):...It 
will be recalled that when the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Cété) was asked why there 
should be a differential between the wages 
paid postal workers in Regina and those 
paid civil servants of the Saskatchewan 
government, the hon. member for Ottawa 
West (Mr. Mcellraith) made an interesting 
comment when he said, “they are organ- 
ized”. At that point the hon. member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) 
replied, “that is the point”. 

That is exactly the point. I think 
all hon. members welcomed the recent 
announcement of increases for the civil 
servants. But I think the time has come 
in this country when we should recognize 
that there is a better method of carrying 
on employer-employee relations. We have 
got beyond the concept of master and 
servant; we have come to accept the 
principle of collective bargaining in busi- 
ness and in industry. In my province the 
civil servants send their representatives to 
meet the representatives of the Govern- 
ment around the table as equal partners 
to negotiate their wage differences. 

As some hon. members know, a month 
or sO ago an agreement was reached in 
that province between the Government and 
its civil servants which not only provided 
substantial increases but which set a 
standard which might well be followed by 


all governments, with respect to questions 
of wages, hours of work and so forth as 
between employer and employee. I think 
the time has come when the Government 
should make overtures to the civil servants 
to the end that in the future the civil 
servant will not have to come to the 
Government cap in hand to ask for long- 
overdue wage increases but rather that the 
representatives of that body will meet with 
the Government and after deliberating and 
discussing all aspects of the problem come 
to an agreement which is mutually satis- 
factory to both parties.... 
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Mr. Maurice Breton (Joliette-L’Assomp- 
tion-Montcalm):...I wish to endorse the 
remarks of my colleague from Beauharnois- 
Salaberry (Mr. Cauchon) in regard to the 
problem of textiles in general. 


In my constituency, as in the whole 
province of Quebec, the crisis which prevails 
at present in the textile industry creates 
serious unemployment. About 200,000 male 
and female workers are employed in the 
primary and secondary textile industry in 
Canada, 100,000 of them in the province of 
Quebec. A large number of those workers 
are out of work at present, and many 
others work only three days a week. Bitter 
complaints are voiced about so-called 
American dumping of goods, even if the 
Americans dispose of their surplus produc- 
tion in a way which does not expressly 
contradict the definition of dumping as 
stated in the Geneva agreements. 


I am aware that the Government in- 
tends, while complying with the definition 
set at Geneva, to resort to a stricter 
application of import control methods. I 
certainly approve its action in the interest 
of the working population of my constit- 
uency and of the whole province of Quebec. 


Fears are also expressed, and with 
reason, by the textile industry with regard 
to the next commercial treaty between 
Canada and Japan. Last year, when Japan 
was not favoured by a preferential tariff, 
we imported $13 million worth of goods 
from that country. Out of that amount, 
there were about $9 million worth of 
manufactured products, including $2 million 
worth of textiles. On the other hand, 
Canada exported to Japan more than $103 
million worth of goods, including about $1 
million of manufactured products not count- 
ing alcoholic beverages. 


It is obvious that Canada must accept 
Japan’s proposal to adhere to the Geneva 
agreements, if we are to keep on trading 
with that country. It is normal for Japan 
to seek to increase her textile exports to 


Canada; unhappily it happens at a time 
when our industry is faced with a serious 
crisis. It would be advisable to insert into 
the Canadian-Japanese treaty a restrictive 
clause concerning textiles, if we want to 
avoid the utter dislocation of one of the 
leading Canadian industries... . 


Mr. W. G. Blair (Lanark): ...Today 
the Canadian textile industry is caught in 
the throes of a difficult situation not of 
its own making. Government policy con- 
ceived more than a decade ago, and blindly 
followed ever since, has left this important 
manufacturing enterprise in a precarious 
position. 


In the years following World War II this 
industry spent a great deal of money to 
modernize plants and for some expansion 
in the hope that it would grow and prosper 
with Canada. It did for a time, but when 
the recession struck in 1951 the weakness 
of our national policy became only too 
evident. The industry could not stand up 
under the impact of an overwhelming 
volume of imports, and within a year more 
than 23,000 persons had been laid off, and 
many thousands were on_ short time. 
Business has, on the whole, improved since 
that time to the point where some 8,000 
workers have been rehired, but the pattern 
is so erratic and the future holds such 
great uncertainty that it would seem that 
this situation deserves more consideration 
from the Government than so far has been 
accorded it. 


Basic causes of the difficulties can be and 
will be traced back 15 years to show where 
a bad continuing situation made it possible 
for the upsetting circumstances of 1951 to 
bring about the current trouble. 


There is nothing mysterious about the 
textile industry’s problems. Government, 
business and press have all admitted that 
these problems are serious, but I should 
like to suggest that this industry, one of 
Canada’s largest employers of manufactur- 
ing labour, is too important to be put off 
any longer with weak excuses and unfilled 
promises. This is a time for definite action 
that would offer some hope to the thou- 
sands of unemployed textile workers 
throughout the country, and to the many 
more thousand workers who are existing on 
part-time work at this moment, and to an 
industry that has every reason to believe 
that it has been neglected. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
(Mr. Howe) recognized the severity of the 
matter, according to the Cornwall Standard 
Free-holder, when he spoke in that city 
just before the last federal election, on 
July 20, to be exact. That newspaper 
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quotes him as saying that Canadian textile 
markets would be back to normal by 
October. The Department of Trade and 
Commerce must surely have learned that 
there has been’ a further reduction in 
employment in Cornwall textile mills during 
the past few months, and the situation 
there is as serious as it was last summer. 
Nor is Cornwall an exception. Generally 
speaking, the situation in the industry has 
not improved in recent months. The dis- 
tress is widespread, covering every province 
in the country, and one has only to read 
current statistics and reports to know that 
the future is bleak unless some immediate 
action is forthcoming. 

The situation that exists in the Canadian 
textile industry today can be discussed in 
general terms, as the whole trouble stems 
pretty well eum the same causes. But first 
I would like to talk about one aspect of 
the problem that is particularly close to me 
as it affects a great part of my constit- 
uency and a great many of my constituents. 
I speak of the Ottawa valley wool textile 
industry. Wool textile manufacturing in 
Canada was born there more than a 
century ago. Wool textile manufacturing 
is a long way from being in a healthy 


condition. We must look more closely at 
the malady for a cure and a restoration 
of health. 


IT should like here to make reference to 
a speech made by a man whom I know 
very well, whose family established a textile 
mill in the Ottawa valley, in the town of 
Perth, in 1876—and have conducted it ever 
since. It must be presumed that his long 
family connection with the textile busi- 
ness, and his own personal achievements 
in the industry, lend authority to his words. 
He noted that the reasons for the decline 
in the textile industry, in the wool textile 
branch, are not hard to find. He said:— 


Average hourly earnings in the wool textile 
industry in the United Kingdom, our chief 
competitor, are only 37-5 cents per hour 
compared with average earnings of 99-7 cents 
per hour in the Canadian wool textile 
industry. 


A severe handicap to Canadian producers 
of wool cloth and one against which we 
have protested time and time again without 
much appar ent result, is the existence of an 

“accidental” tariff rate brought about by the 
imposition some years ago of a maximum 
duty of 50 cents per pound on wool fabrics 
coming into Canada from the United 
Kingdom. 

Since the imposition of the maximum duty, 
costs and prices have risen to such an extent 
that most of the British fabrics imported 
today can take advantage of the maximum 
duty. This has resulted in an effective duty 
of about 14 per cent instead of the 21 per 
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cent intended, and which of course does not 
equate the labour costs involved in convert- 
ing raw materials into fabrics in Canada 
and the United Kingdom. 


I do not believe it is advantageous to 
the economy of this nation nor do I 
advocate a high protective tariff policy for 
this or any other industry, because such a 
device can only provide stability for an 
uneconomic unit at unwarranted high cost 
to the Canadian consumer of the products 
which the industry produces. I do not 
believe any member of this House would 
class the Canadian textile industry as an 
uneconomic unit. Therefore I suggest as 
one of several possible solutions for the 
problems confronting this industry at the 
present time that a study be made of our 
present outmoded maximum duty on all 
fabrics coming into Canada and the rela- 
tionship that this bears to present-day 
conditions to that intended by the framers 
of the customs law. 


In case anyone who forecast recovery by 
October now expects the situation in the 
wool industry to improve by Christmas, or . 
would like to explain that the people of 
Almonte, Perth, Carleton Place, and the 
other fine towns in the Ottawa valley are 
still managing to eke out a living, I offer 
another statement made _ recently in 
Toronto. 


The Right. Hon. Lord Barhby, C.M.G., 
C.B.E.,. M.V.O., internationally known tex- 
tile expert, with large interests in England, 
said at that time that he was really 
convinced that when British domestic 
deliveries could be made in weeks instead 
of months, and when the profits had been 
squeezed out of the home market, British 
competition, with the advantage of its low 
wages, would be found to be even tougher 
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Lord Barnby had quite a few other things 
to say, some to the credit of the Canadian 
industry. For instance, he found our mills 
efficient, but the main point of his speech, 
to my mind anyway, was the fact that the 
Canadian wool textile industry can expect 
an increase in the already severe competi- 
tion from the British mills. That should 
give us all something to ponder. 

This warning perhaps foretells a return 
to the extreme difficulties experienced in 
valley towns when the current depression 
reached its lowest ebb about a year and a 
half ago. At that time the evening 
Citizen of Ottawa was very pessimistic in 
noting, and I quote:— 


Machinery may continue to turn in Ottawa 
valley woollen mills, but the oil is thin and 
the specter of unemployment still rides the 
shuttle. 


About this time two of the valley’s oldest 
mills closed their doors and other estab- 
lishments were forced to grant long vaca- 
tions without pay to employees. Had it 
not been for defence orders there would 
have been even more suffering in the valley. 

We are all afraid that even the current 
low level of business may not hold up, 
and that valley mills may return to the 
bitter experience of 1952. We feel that it 
would be serious to the economy of this 
nation to allow the industry to suffer to 
the point where it becomes ineffective. 

As I noted earlier, the making of wool 
textiles is not a new industry in the Ottawa 
valley. There are people in the valley who 
inherited their skills as spinners and 
weavers from their ancestors and who have 
spent a lifetime providing cloths that are 
the pride of all Canada. Ottawa valley 
woollens are as good as those made any- 
where else in the world, and this country 
would be a lot worse off without them. 

Nor is woollen cloth the only thing 
produced in the Valley that is having a 
hard time finding Canadian markets. There 
are many fine knitting mills in the district 
too, and some of these are perhaps even 
closer to the wall than the cloth mills. I 
have recently been studying some figures 
covering production and marketing of 
Canadian knitted goods, and would like for 
a moment to present some detailed figures. 

The Canadian knitting industry is an 
enterprise that supports 293 mills and 
which, in 1948, employed 27,724 persons, 
but which has since declined to 25,640 
workers. 

In the case of our knitted outer garments, 
imports into this country have reached a 
volume three times the pre-World War II 
quantity. Most of the imported knitted 
wool outerwear originates in the United 
Kingdom. The United States is the source 
of more than half the synthetic outer 
earments, with the United Kingdom supply- 
ing the balance. About 60 per cent of- the 
cotton outer garments imported from the 
United Kingdom, with nearly all the balance 
being of United States origin. Imports for 
the first five months of 1953 were 77 per 
cent above the same period of 1952, and 
there is no doubt that when complete 
figures are available this year will show 
a post-war record for such imports. 

Another section of the knitted industry 
which I have heard has been particularly 
hard hit comprises those firms in Canada 
engaged in the manufacture of seamless 
knitted gloves and mitts. In November 
1948 these mills employed 1,100 persons, 
whereas four years later the payroll showed 
a total of 400 persons. The loss of the 


large portion of the market has been due 
to competition from Japan, which has in- 
creased its share of the Canadian markets 
from 6 per cent in 1948 to 29 per cent in 
1952. Prior to World War II we saw 
Canadian shops full of well-made Japanese 
goods, cheap only in that wage rates in 
that country are so low as to allow sale 
here, even after shipping costs, at a frac- 
tion of what it costs to make similar goods 
in Canada. 

The creation of a better international 
understanding is an objective to which we 
all subscribe. Unclogging the channels of 
international trade is a step towards that 
objective. However, to destroy a large 
Segment of our economy in the pursuit 
of that objective is not in the interest 
of international understanding. Different 
standards of living and lower wage levels 
in other countries must be considered. 

This comparatively small nation is not 
in a position to attempt to lead the world 
in offering inducements for greater inter- 
national trade, when other countries, 
greater by far, are endeavouring to read 
escape clauses into existing trade agreements, 
or resorting to barter deals to enhance their 
own position in competitive world markets. 
To follow such a policy will only mean 
disaster for large segments of our popula- 
tion and gives no assurance that such action 
would win the respect or co-operation of 
other nations. 

Considerable concern is now prevalent in 
some phases of our economy, and the 
textile industry is no exception, about the 
possible effects of a trade treaty with Japan. 

Western Canada would no doubt gain 
through future trade with Japan. If Japan 
is going to be a power in the East against 
Communism,-she must be given support by 
trading with the nations of the free world. 
To drive Japan into the communist camp 
would involve the world in further disrup- 
tion. Japan could give western Canada a 
market for such products as lumber, grain, 
fish and metals. Japan in the past has 
bought raw products not processed in 
Canada and in return has shipped manufac- 
tured goods to Canada. Japan buys from 
Canada at the rate of one hundred million 
dollars per year, and sells to Canada 
thirteen million dollars mostly in manufac- 
ured goods. There is no doubt that under 
trade agreements more satisfactory to 
Japan that country would increase greatly 
her shipments of manufactured goods to 
Canada. Japanese textiles would become 
even more competitive on the domestic 
market. 

It becomes a necessity that under future 
trade agreements between Canada and 
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other countries there should be safeguards 
against dislocation of our industries causing 
unemployment, and that there should be 
measures taken against flooding the coun- 
try with cheap and inferior goods. Japan 
is not the only country involved in textile 
trading as opposed to Canada. Great 
Britain, Belgium and Italy, all with lower 
wages, make competition more difficult 
for Canadian mills. 

There has been a textile industry in 
Canada since the earliest days and it was 
one of the country’s first machine indus- 
tries. It is necessary that a healthy, inde- 
pendent textile industry should be main- 
tained to supply the needs of our people 
in times of peace but more particularly in 
times of war. The guiding factor in trade 
treaties, if they are to be successful, must 
be that they work to the mutual advantage 
of both parties. 

To turn to the whole textile industry 
again, which we shall see had a gross pro- 
duction last year of about $800 million. 
While the rest of the country was enjoying 
an industrial boom this industry has been 
continually in a state of uncertainty. It 
would be unfair for this industry to be 
asked to bear the heaviest brunt of foreign 
imports. Canadians are one of the great 
textile consuming people in the world and 
their expenditures have increased steadily 
during the past decade, and have been 
fairly consistent during the past two years. 
Unfortunately, the portion of these goods 
supplied by the Canadian industry did not 
follow the same pattern. While there has 
been a general increase in the quantity of 
textiles used by Canadians, the same in- 
crease was not apparent in the quantity of 
textiles supplied to the domestic market 
by the Canadian mills. 


This is serious in that the unstable world 
conditions of recent years have caused 
some violent fluctuations in the Canadian 
market; and the domestic industry was 
forced to expand and then to contract, 
causing disruption and upset to many lines. 
Too, the Canadian industry today is in 
such a state that an emergency might find 
it unable to achieve top production in 
sufficient time to be of help to the country. 


In the period of 1935-39 inclusive, Cana- 


dian mills were supplying 73 per cent of 
all fabrics—cottons, wool, rayon, et cetera 
—used on the domestic market, but today 
they are supplying only 51, per cent. In 
general terms, without considering the brief 
fluctuations, the decrease has been steady 
all through that period, but was greatly 
accelerated during the past two years. 


Every yard of imported cloth deducts 
something from the payrolls of Canadian 
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workers, and many Canadian textile com- 
panies are reported in the position where 
they are either losing money or continuing 
operations at the break-even point in the 
hope of some relief in the immediate future. 

It is safe to say that some of these 
companies cannot carry on much longer : 
and when they are forced to close, the 
amount of unemployment will be increased 
still further. 

Difficulties of the textile industry in the 
Otawa valley and in all of Canada have 
increased within the past two and a half 
years in proportion to the increased volume 
of imports. Some other countries have 
suffered the same experience but, despite 
some learned utterances to the contrary, 
there has not been a world-wide textile 
slump such as experienced in Canada. 


Some countries, Japan and India for 
example, have increased their output during ° 
the past two years, and other countries, 
such as the United States, Great Britain, 
and western Europe, have managed to keep 
their output from dropping as far as that 
of the Canadian industry by shipping their 
goods here. What actually happened is 
quite simple. Most world countries began 
stockpiling textiles and other basic necessi- 
ties with the outbreak of the Korean war, 
and when the expected civilian buying spree 
did not develop, most were stuck with large 
inventories. Such countries as United 
States and Great Britain, with lower unit 
costs of production due to greater mass 
production methods or lower wage rates, 
turned more attention to the Canadian 
market. They exported their textile 
depression to this country. 


Another point worth noting here is that 
a few so-called experts have tried to point 
to the difficulties of particular branches of 
the industry by noting the change in the 
use of various fibres during the recent years. 
At one time the new synthetic fibres may 
have taken a little business from cotton 
and wool, but during the last two or three 
years Canadian production of fabrics of all 
fibres has decreased. I have been assured 
by fabric producers that they have little 
sentimental attachment to any particular 
fibre, and can produce fabrics of wool, 
rayon, nylon, et cetera, alone or in mix- 
tures of two or more of these fibres, if that 
was what the Canadian public demanded. 

Because the demand for Canadian textiles 
is a comparatively small one, is spread 
over a large area, and is subject to a 
tremendous overflow of magazine, radio and 
television advertising from the United 
States, there has developed in this country 
a demand for such a variety of styles, types 


and fashions that it is recognized that there 
must always be a certain amount of 
imports. 

It would be uneconomical for the Cana- 
dian industry to produce certain types of 
goods, but the amount of imports required 
to fill that demand would certainly not be 
49 per cent of the total market, as is the 
volume of imports today. Indeed, I doubt 
if it would constitute the 27 per cent of 
goods that were imported into this market 
before World War II. 

It seems logical that the Canadian in- 
dustry, through long experience and inti- 
mate knowledge of Canadian tastes and 
climate, is best equipped to supply the bulk 
of the needs of the Canadian market. 

For instance, during the period 1946 
through 1953 the industry has spent some- 
thing more than $400 million for new 
equipment and buildings, mostly the former. 
It has taken courage to make such heavy 
investments in new machinery and equip- 
ment during recent years when it became 
evident that the industry was not getting 
a fair share of the increased business. But 
the industry realizes that production effi- 
ciency is one of the few competitive factors 
over which it has control. Companies are 
also concentrating heavily on using the 
most up-to-date methods of promotion and 
merchandising, and keeping in touch with 
advanced styling and fashion. It is 
doubtful if the industry could do much 
more to improve its own position on the 
highly competitive Canadian market. 


The situation which now exists in the 
Canadian: primary textile industry is the 
result of a situation that has been building 
up for the past fifteen years and which 
has been accentuated during the past two 
and a half years. During the past fifteen 
years the volume of imported textiles into 
Canada has been increasing because the 
Canadian Government has been steadily 
encouraging imports largely by lowering 
tariffs and relaxing customs administration. 
Today duties are much lower than even 
twenty-five years ago and on the surface 
it would certainly seem that the process 
has gone too far, too fast. 


It does seem that a constant and too 
drastic encouragement of imports is in 
effect breaking faith with the industries 
that were established here on the under- 
standing that their needs would be recog- 
nized. Also, what assurance is there, for 
new industries establishing in Canada today, 
that they too will not be ground up in the 
huge machines of the foreign producers 
within the next decade? 

The Canadian Government recognizes the 
importance of the textile industry by 
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issuing a 50-cent stamp showing a bobbin, 
spinning wheel and textile equipment, but 
something further than the mere issuance 
of a stamp will be required before the 
textile industry is relieved from its present 
troubles. It is in times of dire stress such 
as now that the inadequacy of such policies 
becomes more obvious, and when adminis- 
tration of customs laws becomes very 
important. 


The life of a pioneer may be very in- 
teresting but it is also often very hard. 
We have seen some pioneering done in this 
country in the way of so-called relaxed 
import procedures, but the hardships which 
result fall unfortunately on workers in 
industry and not on those who devised 
those procedures. It is quite noticeable 
that the United States, whose Government 
has so far almost completely failed to 
carry out promises made six years ago to 
relax their customs procedure, has been 
quick to take advantage of our efforts to 
show the world what to do. 

“Dumping” is a+ word used by many 
people with many meanings, but I say 
that it is wrong to have United States 
textiles dumped on this market in such 
great and growing volume when the price 
at which they are sold may easily repre- 
sent only a fraction of the sales in their 
own market. The United States has the 
world’s biggest textile industry which per- 
sists in overproducing and disposing of the 
surplus wherever it can. Only one or two 
per cent of their output sold here at dump 
prices can help to relieve their troubles 
but results in taking almost half the Cana- 
dian textile market. 

When times are good in the United 
textile markets they have no 
particular desire for business, but when 
they are bad, as they have: been for the 
past two years, they can quickly produce 
the kind of results I have been describing 
among our mills. It is obvious to anyone 
in business that a big producer would be 
willing to sell on export markets at below 
home prices in order to increase his total 
output, reduce production costs, and work 
on a narrower but continuing total profit 
margin. Because of this it is necessary 
to have laws which prohibit the selling of 
exported goods at below fair market value 
on the home market. For a customs 
department to gather the necessary infor- 
mation on values of textiles in foreign 
countries, and to keep informed on such 
matters, would certainly require more men 
than are available for. that work now. 
The law as it stands is probably being 
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administered as well as possible by con- 
scientious people, but their tools are 
inadequate. 

For instance, a large quantity of a 
certain type of textiles may be sold by 
the United States industry on its home 
market for a given price and then a much 
smaller amount sold later at a lesser price. 
This lesser price is the fair price according 
to our law and is the one that is allowed 
when the surplus merchandise is shipped 
into Canada. As a result, surplus mer- 
chandise is dumped in Canada to save a 
loss to the United States industry but it 
creates turmoil in the Canadian industry 
because the selling price at home is often 
ata loss. In other cases there are more 
complicated factors. For example, much 
of the trade in textiles is what is known 
as style trade. The manufacturer can sell 
a certain line of goods at a big loss at 
the end of the season because he obtained 
a very good price when the line was new. 
But an old line abroad is often a new line 
here, and selling it in Canada at a fraction 
of the original price is not fair trade. 

There is a natural tendency in Canada, 
because of high living costs, for people, to 
demand consumer goods at a low cost. It 
must also be realized that Canadian manu- 
facturers, in order to maintain their posi- 
tion, are forced to compete with other 
countries with lower wage standards and 
thus cheaper production costs. 

I am absolutely opposed to forcing down 
the standard of living of Canadian work- 
men to the level of some of the countries 
with which we compete. It is not sufficient 
to say that an industry that cannot meet 
competition should not be in existence. 
The problem presents difficulties 
deeper in their effects. The problem of 
manufacturers in Canada involves indus- 
tries built up through the years with heavy 
investment and, above all, the providing 
of employment for Canadian workmen. 
The strength Canada exhibits in world 
affairs owes much to Canadian industry. 

IT draw the attention of the Government 
to this serious problem, Mr. Speaker, in the 
knowledge that the problem is not only 
serious but extremely difficult. We are 
fortunately not at war, but the uncertainty 
of international tension makes it imperative 
for our own preservation that we build up 
and maintain our strength in a program of 
preparedness. The Canadian people want 
their Government to pursue such a policy 
and they have proved that they are pre- 
pared to pay for it with the highest level 
of taxation in the peace-time history of our 
nation. In my opinion, nothing should be 
done which will have the effect of weaken- 
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ing our industrial economy. I believe that, 
while it is in the interests of international 
good will and peace and therefore in the 
interests of this country that we should 
explore all possibilities of unclogging the 
channels of international trade, the problem 
should be approached on the broad basis 
of honest bargaining designed towards and 
feasible of mutual advantage to both 
parties. Further, our now outmoded 
customs law should be revamped at this 
session of Parliament to give those admin- 
istering that Act greater authority to deal 
with the question of dumping so devastat- 
ing to the textile industry of this country 
at the present time. 

Consideration should be given to taxation 
policies that will offer greater inducement 
to accelerated research in this industry. 
Technical knowledge resulting from research 
in turn results in lower costs of production 
and discovers alternate uses to broaden the 
market, and while the textile industry may 
be efficient by present-day standards every 
improvement made in this field further 
enhances the ability of the industry to 
compete with foreign producers who manu- 
facture in an economy with a lower 
standard of living and rate of wages than 
prevail in Canada. 

In the long run we cannot afford the 
alternative, which is to sacrifice this in- 
dustry, something certainly not in the 
interests of this nation, nor to degrade our 
standard of living to the level of lower 
wage countries with whom our producers 
compete. 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Minister of 
Transport):...I think the hon. member 
who has just taken his seat would perhaps 
find me remiss in my duty were I not to 
say a word about the matters which he 
discussed. I refer, of course, to the critical 
situation in the textile industry today. 


I did not know the hon. member would 
speak on that subject, but since he has I 
may say to him that I have listened with 
great care to what he has said. His was 
an objective speech; his was a speech that 
placed on the record a number of matters 
concerning the textile industry with which 
we are at this time familiar. He dealt 
more particularly, of course, with the 
woollen industry, which exists in his part 
of the community. I could put on the 
record a number of things having to do 
with the silk and cotton industry in the 
area which I represent in this House. The 
causes to which reference has been made 
are not only one in number; there are 
many causes for the ‘critical and difficult 
situation in which the textile industry finds 
itself today. The causes to which my hon. 


friend referred are but one factor in the 
situation. In one breath he suggested that 
a quick remedy was required. I wish I 
knew where one were to be found, because 
if I did I would certainly recommend it. 
On the other hand, he did feel that a 
study should be made of the customs law. 


Tt is not for me to determine whether or 
not a study of the customs law would be 
a good thing; that would be a matter for 
my colleague the Minister of National 
Revenue. I should think, however, that a 
study of the customs law could not be 
determined in a few weeks, let alone a 
few months, if the situation with regard to 
the duty is as the hon. member states it 
is. As my hon. friend knows, and has so 
well said in his statement, there are of 
course other far-reaching causes. I am 
sorry that I have to deal with two other 
subjects today, otherwise I should like to 
speak at greater length with this textile 
matter. I would not want the hon. mem- 
ber to think that the situation to which 
he referred this afternoon was one which 
had to do with Canada alone. Let me 
assure him that the position in the New 
England states of the United States is far 
more serious than it is in Canada at the 
moment, because there the situation in so 
far as unemployment is concerned is far- 
reaching. 

There are two solutions to this problem. 
One is the imposition of a higher tariff, 
and the other is the establishment of 
quotas. The hon. member has not, of 
course, suggested either of those. I do not 
think that any member in this House will 
suggest that either of those two repre- 
sents the solution. I should think that 
perhaps, as we have already indicated to 
a number of delegations that have come 
before the Government, delegations repre- 
senting industry, delegations representing 
the primary textile institute, delegations 
representing labour, it would be possible— 
and studies were being made in that respect 
—to amend certain sections of the Customs 
Act. A letter which was written by the 
president of one of the larger textile 
companies in this country to his share- 
holders only recently, and which I am sure 
the hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Blair) 
has seen, suggests three courses to deal 
with this critical situation. 


The first suggestion was the study by 
labour and management of the situation as 
it exists today. The second was a careful 
scrutiny by industry of the causes which 
would perhaps lead to methods to be used 
to meet competition. The last suggestion 
Was assistance from the Government. If 
my memory serves me correctly, what the 


president of that company had in mind 
when he referred to assistance from the 
Government was an amendment to Section 
36 of the Customs Act. 
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Right Hon. C. D. Howe (Minister of 
Trade and Commerce): Mr. Speaker, since 
the end of the war, I have usually taken 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
this debate to comment on the state of 
the Canadian economy.... 

What strikes me as most significant about 
the present situation is that here in Canada, 
and I think in every other country where 
there is reasonable freedom, conditions are 
becoming more competitive. The period of 
post-war inflation, which was given a shot 
in the arm by Korea, seems to have come 
to an end. The sellers’ market has to all 
intents and purposes disappeared. The 
buyer is in a stronger bargaining position 
than he has been for many years. 

This is a healthy development, far 
healthier indeed than the indefinite con- 
tinuation of a situation in which costs and 
prices are being pushed up by the pressure 
of excess demand. Inflation breeds slump 
and the sooner inflation can be brought to 
a halt, the smaller the resulting distortion. 

Fortunately for all of us, now and in the 
future, inflationary tendencies were never 
permitted to get out of hand in Canada. 
There has, of course, been a substantial 
rise in general price levels since the end 
of the war but most of this was unavoid- 
able, the inevitable consequence of world- 
wide forces. As a result of our internal 
fiscal, monetary and credit policies and 
related measures, coupled with our multi- 
lateral trading policies, Canada experienced 
as little inflation as any country and a good 
deal less than most. 

For that reason the adjustment to a 
more competitive situation has not caused, 
and should not cause, serious difficulties for 
the Canadian economy as a whole, although 
it may for particular industries and par- 
ticular firms. I think it can be said that 
we have been building on pretty solid 
foundations. 

Evidence that this is so is to be found in 
the continued high level of Canadian 
economic activity; 1953 has been an 
extraordinary year by any measure. Total 
output will exceed $24 billion, probably 
more than 5 per cent above 1952. Since 
price levels have been more or less stable 
over the past year, this represents an 
equivalent increase in real output in line 
with the increase achieved in each of the 
three preceding years. 

As output rose, so did employment. Even 
with the steady rise in the labour force, 
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augmented by large numbers of new immi- 
grants, there has been very little increase 
in unemployment. 

Up to mid-1952 much of the increase in 
production and employment could be 
traced to defence expenditure and to 
intensified world demand for strategic 
materials. Since that time, however, the 
main impetus has come from increased 
demand for goods and services to raise 
standards of living. 

Of particular importance has been the 
rapidly growing appetite of the Canadian 
consumer. Total consumer purchases in 
physical volume terms are running about 
12 per cent above the level of two years 
ago. This is much the sharpest rise that 
has taken place since 1946. It may in- 
terest hon. members to know that the 
increased flow of goods and services to 
Canadian consumers accounts for two- 
thirds of the addition to total national 
output during the past two years. 

Sales of automobiles and household 
appliances have been remarkably buoyant. 
In part this reflects the substantial in- 
crease in instalment buying that began 
early in 1952. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the increase in consumer buying 
has been spread throughout all the main 
consumer goods, including soft as well as 
hard goods. Food consumption, for 
example, has risen by 12 per cent in two 
years. 

Underlying this broad growth in con- 
sumer spending has been the strong upward 
trend of personal incomes, in real as well 
as in money terms. Prior to 1952, money 
incomes, although increasing substantially, 
did little more than keep pace with rising 
prices. By the beginning of 1952 consumer 
prices had levelled off and have since 
remained slightly below the peak reached 
in January 1952. At the same time, 
average earnings continued to rise. The 
result has been a continuing and _ sub- 
stantial improvement in real earnings of 
wage and_ salary’ earners, professional 
people and most other groups. It has 
been estimated, for example, that average 
weekly earnings of those working for wages 
and salaries has increased by 16 per cent 
during the past two years and the trend 
continues. As for farm incomes, lower 
prices for some farm products have to 
some extent offset the unusually large grain 
crops harvested in recent years. Even so, 
1953 farm incomes, though below the levels 
of 1951 and 1952, remain well above those 
of any earlier years. 


Nor are consumers dipping into their 
savings to maintain this high rate of 
spending. Individuals, on the average, are 
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still managing to save 8 or 9 cents of 
each dollar currently earned, a rate which, 
on the basis of past experience, may be 
considered as pretty high. 

Consumer spending has been rising. And 
so has expenditure for the purpose of 
increasing Canadian capacity to produce. 
Indeed, I am frank to admit that the rate 
of capital formation has exceeded my 
fondest hopes. I would not have been at 
all surprised if capital expenditure had 
levelled off this year. But such has not 
been the case; 1952 established a new 
record. The latest estimates indicate that 
capital outlays this year may reach $5-6 
billion, a figure 9 per cent greater than 
the previous record established in 1952. 
Since prices of capital goods have been 
more or less stable, this 9 per cent in- 
crease represents an equivalent increase in — 
terms of plant and equipment put in 
place.... 

T am also very glad to be able to report 
that Canadians are building more dwell- 
ings than ever before in their history. 
Starts, including conversions, may reach, if 
not exceed, 100,000 housing units in 1953. 
Last year the total was 86,000 housing 
starts and the previous record was 95,000 
in 1950. There are good reasons for 
believing that house building will continue 
at a high level in 1954.... 

As I said at the outset, 1953 has been 
a remarkable year by any measure. Total 
output is at record levels. Price levels 
are more or less stable. Unemployment is 
very low. The country has been develop- 
ing and expanding as never before. Export 
trade in physical terms is about as high 
as in the record year 1952. It has been a 
year of balanced prosperity. 

And yet there have been problems, most 


of which are familiar to hon. members, 


and which I have no doubt they will bring 
to the Government’s attention, if they 
have not done so already. 


The electric appliance industry has been 
experiencing some difficulty. Sales of 
electrical appliances have been unusually 
heavy for more than a year. Yet during 
1953 both production and imports have 
been more than keeping pace with sales. 
As a result there are signs of an excessive 
accumulation of inventories in some 
appliance lines. 


Another of the so-called soft spots is: 
textiles. During 1953 to date economic 
activity in the textile industries is above 
the levels of the previous year even though 
many firms, particularly in the primary 
textile group, continue to operate below 
capacity. Retail clothing sales have been 
much better. At the same time imports 


of both clothing and primary textiles have 
been increasing and inventories of finished 
goods particularly at retail, are higher than 
a year ago. 


Another industry to encounter declining 
markets this year is the farm implements 
group. This situation has come about more 
as a result of the unusually high volume 
of sales in immediately preceding years 
than from any abnormally depressed 
market at the present time. As a result 
of bumper crops harvested in Canada and 
the United States in 1951 and 1952, sales 
of farm implements soared to record 
heights. While unusually good crops have 
again been harvested this year, equipment 
sales have moved in line with the moderate 
decline in overall farm incomes. This 
downward trend has been accentuated by 
lower shipments to other foreign markets 
attributable largely to exchange difficulties. 

This does not exhaust the list of indus- 
tries which currently face problems of 
finding markets but it does illustrate the 


type of adjustment which cannot be 
avoided even in conditions of general 
prosperity. It is important to recognize, 


as I said at the outset, that we are now 
moving away from the sellers’ market 
which has prevailed more or less for 
several years. This change does not, how- 
ever, mean that there will necessarily be 
a decline in the general volume of business 
and employment. It does mean that many 
Canadian industries will experience more 
intensive competition, both domestically 
and internationally. There is no way of 
avoiding the marketing problems involved 
in this situation so long as we wish to 
enjoy the broader benefits to be derived 
from the free international exchange of 
goods. 


Looking to the year ahead there seems to 
be little indication of any serious inter- 
ruption in the generally prosperous condi- 
tions now prevailing. In the United States 
there have been numerous predictions of a 
moderate decline in activity in 1954. The 
basis for these expectations has been 
explained in terms of lower defence out- 
lays, reduced capital spending, inventory 
liquidation, a decline in housing, softening 
~in the automobile market and a’ number 
of other reasons. I do not propose to 
examine the significance of each of these 
factors. It is perhaps worthwhile, however, 
to emphasize one point which seems to 
apply not only to the United States but 
to other economies as well, and that is, 
that the period through which we have 
been passing seems to have very few of 
the characteristics normally ascribed to a 
pre-recession boom. By and large, specu- 


lative excesses have been absent since 1951. 
Commodity prices have been following a 
steady to slightly downward trend and 
business sentiment, seemingly influenced by 
oft-stated reminders of the dangers of a 
post-defence let-down, has remained on 
the cautious side. In such circumstances, 
there is little tendency for businesses to 
become over-extended and vulnerable. 

The present situation would appear to be 
one in which adjustments could occur in 
one or in several sectors without any 
danger of these multiplying into a general 
collapse.... 

To express my forecast for 1954 in a few 
words: There are going to be troubles in 
some industries but, as for the general 
level of economic activity, I predict the 
pessimists are going to be wrong again. 


Mr. T. S. Barnett (Comox-Alberni):... 
I recall that in one of the earlier sittings 
in this session the Prime Minister (Mr. 
St. Laurent), in reply to a question, said 
that he was aware of no widespread dis- 
franchisement. Perhaps in a narrow, legal 
sense the Prime Minister is correct in that 
most of the people in Canada who were 
eligible to vote had an opportunity of 
getting their names on the voters’ list. 
But what, in actual fact, did happen on 
August 10? I should like to give one 
illustration. In the city of Port Alberni 
there are three industrial plants of roughly 
equal size employing between 500 and 800 
men. Normally these plants close for the 
summer vacation period on a staggered 
basis each year. It happened that one of 
these plants had its annual two-week shut- 
down period at the time the federal election 
took place. While most of these people 
were on the voters’ list, I submit that they 
had a choice of either forfeiting their right 
to the ballot or forfeiting their right to 
their annual holidays. 

I would submit, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is not a fair choice or a democratic choice 
to place before the citizens of this coun- 
try. As I understand it, that situation 
existed in a great many parts of Canada. 
If it were a purely passing situation, due 
entirely to the timing of last summer’s 
election, I might not be disposed to raise 
the matter now. So far as Comox-Alberni 
is concerned, however, that situation occurs - 
every time there is a federal election 
because of the way in which the Election 
Act is drawn. Hundreds of the voters in 
that area have a choice between bread and 
the ballot, because of the nature of the 
constituency and the nature of the work 
which the people in that area do. 

I am prepared to agree that the technical 
changes in the Election Act are properly 
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matters for the Chief Electoral Officer. I 
could not agree, nor do I think many 
members of this House would agree, that 
the principles behind our federal Election 
Act are not properly the concern of this 
Parliament. Great expense is undertaken 
in some instances in order to give people 
the right to vote under the present Act. 
I have been told that during the election 
last summer four-engine airplanes were 
employed to take the ballot boxes thou- 
sands of miles so that a few people could 
vote. I have no quarrel with that. I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, however, that it 
should not be beyond the power of reason- 
able men to draw that Act in such a way 
that loggers and fishermen may have the 
opportunity of voting at every election. 

It seems to me that what creates this 
dilemma for people in such occupations is 
that the Act, as it is now drawn, gives 
priority to the matter of residence rather 
than to the matter of citizenship. Today 
we live in an age of movement, and the 
residence we occupy from time to time may 
be purely incidental to the occupation we 
are following.... 


Mr. C. E. Johnston (Bow River):. 
There is an important subject...about 
which I want to say something thie after- 
noon.... I am referring to the coal indus- 
try ae ote Canada, not particularly of 
western Canada, but the whole of Canada, 
because the coal industry is in distress. 

The other day the hon. member for Cape 
Breton South (Mr. Gillis) was outlining 
conditions in ‘the coal industry in his 
constituency. He pointed out where mines 
were being closed and miners were losing 
their jobs and that the coal industry was 
going down. 

That same condition prevails out in 
western Canada.... 


It does seem to me the subject is so 


important that the federal Government” 


should take some notice of it. It is so 
important that each of the provinces is 
becoming concerned, and it is no longer a 
provincial matter. It has become a matter 
for the federal Government. 

One of my reasons for taking this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words about the coal 
industry lies in the fact that perhaps we 
in Alberta are more distressed by the con- 
dition than any other part of Canada—and 
I am not for one moment minimizing 
conditions outside Alberta.’ The fact is, 
however, that in Alberta we produce one- 
seventeenth of the world’s known supply 
of coal. Yet our coal industry is being 
pushed out because of the lack of a Cana- 
dian fuel policy... 
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Although Alberta, as I said, produces 
one-seventeenth of the world’s supply, in 
1952 we produced in that province only 
7,150,000 tons. That is only a fraction of 
our capacity. While the figures are not 
complete, it is estimated that this year we 
will produce only 6,260,000 tons or a 
decrease in production in one year amount- 
ing to 890,000 tons. We shipped 597,461 
tons to central Canada, mostly to Ontario, 

That. is not very much for central 
Canada. Our coal industry is going down. 
What would have happened to us during 
the last war if we had had a depleted coal 
production? The answer is that we would 
have been in a very serious situation 
indeed. What will happen to us ig another 
emergency if we have to fall back on the 
coal industry only to find there is no coal 
industry left? Obviously this is a national 
problem. In Canada last year our total 
production was only 17,360,000 tons, and it 
is estimated that for this year we will have 
an even lower production. In fact the 
estimate is, by those in the coal business, 
that it will be the smallest since 1941. 

The question may be asked, and quite 
properly: Well, where is the coal market? 
The answer is that we have a very good 
coal market in Canada, the best part of 
which is found right here in Ontario and 
Quebec, with the greater proportion in 
Ontario. As I said a moment ago Canada 
produced last year 17,360,000 tons, but it 
must be pointed out that we imported 
from the United States 24,176,000 tons. We 
imported 6,816,000 tons more than we 
produced. . Out of the total imports, 
Ontario brought in from the United States 
in 1952 an amount totalling 2,215,000 tons, 
while Quebec imported 1,125,000 tons. 

The evidence is clear that there is a 
market in Canada for Canadian coal. But 
what has the Government done about it? 
While we have this market 1t seems to me 
the height of folly to allow an important 
industry, such as the Canadian coal indus- 
try, to become bankrupt. It is estimated 
that we could increase our present output 
by about 4 million tons per year. Alberta 
could increase her present production to 
about 10 million tons. In place of that we 
are now producing 7,150,000 tons.... 

No; the federal Government will not 
establish a Canadian coal policy, though 
they have been asked to do so for many 
years, and yet that is the crying need. We 
need a Canadian fuel policy so our people 
who are in that industry may make a 
living and so that so vital an industry may 
be maintained... 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South):... 
I want to spend most of my time, Mr. 


Speaker, dealing with another subject that 
is mentioned in the throne speech; I refer 
to the reference to a proposed extension of 
the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
ctr. 

Some days ago I asked the Minister of 

Labour (Mr. Gregg) whether, in view of 
the federal Government’s interest in gold 
mining, his Department had taken any 
action to assist in bringing about a settle- 
ment of that strike. As reported at page 81 
of Hansard the Minister’s reply was as 
follows :— 
... the gold mining industry comes within the 
jurisdiction of the provincial government, 
and since I have had no communication from 
the provincial government in this connection, 
my department has taken no action in the 
matter. 

The question that immediately arose in 
my mind when I heard that answer was 
this. Was the federal Government as much 
concerned with provincial rights in the 
matter of gold mines when the question 
of subsidizing these mines came up for 
consideration in 1948, and when amend- 
ments to the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act were brought down in later 
years? Did the provincial governments 
concerned appeal to the federal Govern- 
ment for assistance to the gold mines? To 
me it is quite evident that the provincial 
governments or the federal Government, or 
both, were much more concerned about 
subsidizing the profits of the mine owners 
than they were about assisting the miners 
and the communities which are affected by 
this strike.... 

I trust the Minister of Labour will clarify 
that point for us. When he is doing that, 
there are at least two other points on 
which I should like to have some clarifica- 
tion. Have any steps been taken by the 
federal Government to make sure that 
Canadian taxpayers’ money is not being 
used to offset the cost of the strike, or a 
part of the cost of the strike, to the mine 
owners? 

I say to the Government, the Govern- 
ment that is so careful to avoid the issue 
of provincial rights so far as a strike is 
concerned, that if they are permitting any 
part of the cost aid subsidy to offset the 
cost of a strike to the mine operators, then 
they are not maintaining a neutral position 
in this strike, a position which they profess 
to be maintaining. I would point out 
further that in the case of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, it. specifically states 
that no employee shall receive unemploy- 
ment insurance while he is on strike. I 
submit that on the same basis no mine 


owner should receive federal assistance to 
help him cover the cost of the strike when 
such strike is in progress.... 


December 2 

Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview): ...In 
addition to the serious shortage in this 
country of new houses which a man with 
a moderate income can buy, there is a 
marked shortage of good housing at rea- 
sonable rentals. The building industry 
realizes clearly its responsibility to produce 
housing of this kind. Last week end I 
went to the outskirts of Toronto ‘to in- 
spect a demonstration unit put up by the 
Toronto Metropolitan Home Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, a group comprising more than 500 
builders and sub-contractors engaged in 
building homes. This demonstration house 
was put up in order to show what the 
industry can do to answer the need for 
rental housing, on a non-subsidized basis... . 
It is planned to rent this house at $58 a 
month; and on the basis of allowing a man 
to spend a quarter of his income on shelter, 
this house could be rented easily by a man 
earning $55 a week. That is the man whose 
housing needs are by far the greatest in 
the country today.... 


In order to make this kind of plan a 
reality, Mr. Speaker, it will be necessary 
for the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to make available the money 
necessary for the purchase of land and for 
construction, at a rate of interest of 32 per 
cent, which is the same rate as that at 
which the Government makes money avail- 
able to housing projects which require a 
subsidy. As this kind of project will 
require no subsidy, and will carry itself, 
I should think the Government would be 
not only willing but extremely anxious to 
make money available at 32 per cent. After 
all, that is the rate of interest the Govern- 
ment pays to people for the use of their 
money, and I for one cannot think of any 
better way in which that money could be 
put tose... 


Mr. J. A. Byrne (Kootenay Hast):... 
among the outstanding issues at the 
present time is one which I feel is not 
economic and which should be played down 
by the operators rather than played up, 
as it is. That is the question of union 
security. I had a number of discussions 
on this matter before coming east, and I 
cannot understand the argument of the 
operators that if a union is a good union 
it need not force any individual to partici- 
pate in the cost of carrying on that organ- 
ization as a bargaining unit. The operators 
admit that a union is necessary. They 
want to deal with a bargaining unit, and not 
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with individual members. In spite of this 
they do not wish to provide in an agree- 
ment with’ the union the necessary security 
for the union to carry on these negotia- 
t1ONSHie. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


November 24 


Mr. Jean-Francois Pouliot (Temis- 
couata): Mr. Speaker, the speech from the 
throne contains this paragraph :— 

As further steps in helping to improve 
social welfare, co-ordinated plans for reha- 
bilitation of disabled persons are _ being 
worked out with the provinces and a measure 
to facilitate the establishment nationwide of 
a federal-provincial assistance program for 
totally disabled persons will be submitted for 
your consideration. 


Would the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare tell us what progress has been 
made in the discussions with the provinces 
with regard to the establishment of such a 
nationwide program? . 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): In reply I can say 
that on November 10 on behalf of the 
Government I wrote to all the provincial 
premiers advising them of the intention of 
the federal Government to introduce in this 
House during the course of the present 
session legislation that would provide for a 
nationwide scheme of dominion-provincial 
assistance or allowances to totally disabled 
persons. I have to date received replies 
from seven provincial governments which 
indicate that apparently there is genuine 
satisfaction over the initiative of the federal 
Government, andi also their concurrence to 
a conference to be held in that connection 
some time in January. 


Hours of Work—Jericho Army Base 


November 26 


Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver- Kings- 
way): Mr. Speaker, I should like to direct 
a question to the Minister of National 
Defence. Has the attention of the Min- 
ister been drawn to a news item in a 
Vancouver paper to the effect that civilian 
employees at the Jericho army base are 
being forced to work nine hours a day 
while the hours for similar civilian employ- 
ment are eight hours for a five-day week? 
Will the Minister see that steps are taken 
to have the hours of work at the army base 
conform to those in similar employment in 
the Vancouver area? 


Hon. Brooke Claxton (Minister of 
National Defence): Yes, I have seen the 
newspaper report to which the hon. member 
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refers. As he and the House know, I 
think, the hours and conditions of work 
for prevailing rate employees in the Depart- 
ment of National Defence are fixed by the 
Treasury Board on the recommendation of 
the Department of Labour. 


During the past few weeks the civilian 
personnel officers of the Department of 
National Defence have been discussing with 
the treasury board staff the question of 
introducing the five-day 40-hour week for 
prevailing rate employees of the Depart- 
ment in those areas where comparable 
workers in private employment work a 
standard five-day 40-hour week. The 
matter is under consideration. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


December 2 
Mr. Knowles: 
1. What is the total amount of money 
now in the unemployment insurance fund? 


2. What was the total amount in the fund 
one year ago; two years ago; five years ago; 
ten years ago? 

3. Has consideration been given by the 
Government, or by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, to increasing the rate of 
weekly benefits available to those insured 
under the fund? If so, what is the result 
of such consideration? 


Mr. Gregg: 
1. October 31, 1953, $903,095,488.39. 


2. March 31, 1953, $857,315,440.81; March 
31, 1952, $782,828,328.15; March 31, 1951, 
$674,535,033.87; March 31, 1948, $455,825,- 
840.46; March 31, 1943, $114,011,083.08. 

Figures reported are those at the close of 
each fiscal year when interest on securities 
is accrued and added. 


3. When the Unemployment Insurance 
Act was passed in 1940, the maximum 
weekly benefit payable to a person with a 
dependent was $1440. This was increased 
in 1948 to $18.30; in 1950 to $21 and in 
1952 to $24. At the last session the Act 
was amended to permit the payment of 
benefit to those who become ill while 
entitled to benefit, but it is not yet 
possible to estimate the extent to which 
this will affect the fund. When this has 
been determined it will be possible to bring | 
to a conclusion the study which is 
presently being made of this whole 
question. 


Health Insurance 


December 2 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of National 


Health and Welfare. In view of the rep- 
resentation made to the Government at 
noon today by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, what action does the 
Government propose to take on their first 
request calling for legislation or at least 
the setting up of a parliamentary com- 
mittee on the question of national health 
insurance? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): I think I have 
already dealt this session with that par- 
ticular question, inferentially at any rate, 
and certainly on other occasions I have 
answered the hon. gentleman on _ that 
particular question very fully. But to be 
particular and precise at the moment, if 
my hon. friend would really examine the 
record of the Government of Canada from 
the field of health and welfare he would 
not ask that question. 


Mr. Knowles: Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
a supplementary question? What action 
does the Government propose to take at 
this session on health insurance? 


Mr. Martin: Mr. Speaker, I note that 
my hon. friend is now taking my advice 
and is attempting to become a little more 
precise, and in reply to this precise 
secondary question I would say the Govy- 
ernment is continuing a responsible course 
of improving the health standards of this 
country in accordance with current obliga- 
tions and our constitutional relationship 
with the provinces of Canada. 


December 3 

Mr. Knowles: ... Yesterday on the orders 
of the day I put a certain question to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
(Mr. Martin) arising out of the fact that 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
had presented its brief to the federal 
Government at noon yesterday. I will not 
say anything more about the nature of 
the answer the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare gave me yesterday. My 
leader said he found it difficult to under- 
stand what the minister was saying, and I 
think many other people were in the same 
boat. 

But I would call to the attention of 
the House that the Prime Minister (Mr. 
St. Laurent) had something to say with 


respect to the same matter, namely the 
appeal of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada for health insurance. The Prime 
Minister met a delegation from that labour 
body yesterday. With respect to the ques- 
tion of health insurance itself the Prime 
Minister made the usual answer we get 
from Liberals so often, namely that one has 
to consider the position of the provinces, 
the cost of the proposition and so on.... 


But the particular phase of the matter 
which the Prime Minister dealt with 
yesterday that really concerned me was 
this refusal to agree even to the request 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada that a _ special parliamentary 
committee be set up at this session to go 
into the whole question of health insur- 
ance. The Government “knows, and hon. 
members know, that we are fully aware of 
what can on occasion be the result of 
sending a subject to a committee. At - 
times it may simply mean that it is 
shelved, but there have been occasions when 
the House has done exceptionally good 
work through the medium of committees. 
Veterans affairs committees of bygone 
sessions are particularly outstanding ex- 
amples of the work private members of 
Parliament can do when they get together 
and are given a certain amount of latitude 
to go into a question and deal with it on 
its merits. 

Another instance where a good job was 
done by private members was the com- 
mittee on old age security in 1950.... 


The fact of the matter is that until such 
a committee is established many people 
will feel that no chance has been given to 
private members in the House of Commons 
to go into this question. I am satisfied 
it is an exceedingly popular issue in the 
country today. I am satisfied there is a 
great deal of support for it among Liberal 
members in the House. I am satisfied that 
if we had a committee made up of the 
kind of members we had on the old age 
security committee in 1950, a study by such 
a committee of the excellent material the 
Minister’s department has prepared on the 
question would result in the members of 
that committee wanting to make a report 
to the House recommending health insur- 
ance... 





Canadian railways employed an average of 214,143 persons during 1952, some 10,118 
or 5 per cent more than in the preceding year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Railway employees earned an average $3,126 in 1952, $64 or 2 per cent more than in 1951. 

The pulp and paper industry in 1952 employed 57,803 persons. 
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Labour's Briefs to Cabinet 


Major labour organizations submit annual memoranda to Government. 
Two express apprehension about Canada’s economic situation, other two 
place most emphasis on renewed request for national health insurance 


Apprehension about Canada’s present economic situation was expressed 
by two of the country’s four major labour organizations during the submission 
last month of annual memoranda to the Cabinet at Ottawa. Requests for the 
early enactment of a national health insurance plan held the foremost place 
in the briefs of the other two. 

Memoranda containing proposals for legislative and administrative 
changes were presented by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada on 
December 2, by the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour and by 
the Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods on December 4, and by the Canadian Congress of Labour on 


December 10. 


The CCL saw “disquieting features” in 
Canada’s economic climate and urged a 
“comprehensive public assistance plan” to 
prevent a worsening of the situation. The 
CCCL told the Government that the 
“dominating feeling among the workers at 
the present time is one of apprehension”; 
it called for the creation of Royal Commis- 
sions to study the textile industry and the 
housing problem. While they did not 
concentrate on it, the other two organiza- 
tions called attention to the unemployment 
in the country. 


Only the CCCL failed to renew a request 
for health insurance; the TLC and the 
railway brotherhoods placed much emphasis 
on this request. 

The Prime Minister, the Right Hon. 
Louis S. St. Laurent, told all four delega- 
tions that the necessity of building-up the 
country’s defence limited the extent of any 
enlargement of social security benefits, 
because, he believed, the Canadian people 
would not welcome an increase in the 
present scale of taxation. He promised, 
however, that all the submissions would 
receive careful consideration. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Repeated demand for national health insurance plan leads off TLC’s 
annual memorandum. Other requests: amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, collective bargaining rights for government employees 


Health insurance was given first place 
in the Trades and Labour Congress’ annual 
memorandum presented to the Cabinet on 
December 2. Repeating its demand for the 
establishment of a national plan of health 
insurance, the TLC asked for the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary committee to 
study the subject and to hear the views 
of interested persons and organizations. 
This, stated the memorandum, is “the very 
least our Government should do at this 
session of Parliament.” 

Another major request concerned unem- 
ployment insurance. Inclusion of all 
workers under the Act “still remains our 
target,” the brief stated. 

Several amendments to the Act were 
recommended, among them being the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance benefits 
to insured persons who become unem- 
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ployed as a result of falling ill on the job, 
and reduction of the number of waiting 
days from five to two. 

Requests on behalf of federal Govern- 
ment employees made up the largest 
section in the brief. These concerned the 
right to bargain collectively, general appli- 
cation of the five-day week, standard work 
weeks and overtime pay. 

Other recommendations urged adoption 
of a policy of planned immigration, inclu- . 
sion of a Bill of Rights in the British 
North America Act, amendment of the 
Criminal Code to permit Government- 
operated lotteries, raising of the income tax 
exemptions and gradual elimination - of 
railway level crossings. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, who 
headed the 11 Cabinet members who 
received the TLC delegation, indicated that 


the Government did not intend to set up 
a Parliamentary committee on health in- 
surance at the current session and said that 
payment of benefits to workers who become 
unemployed because of illness would 
amount to sickness insurance, a type of 
compensation against which, at present, 
there is a legal obstacle. Both in his 
welcoming remarks and in his reply to the 
memorandum, however, Mr. St. Laurent 
promised careful and sympathetic consider- 
ation of the TLC representations. 

The memorandum was read by TLC 
President Percy R. Bengough, who was 
accompanied by the five. TLC Vice- 
presidents, the Secretary-Treasurer, mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and a large 
group of representatives of affiliated unions. 


The TLC Memorandum 


Many of the decisions were reached for 
the first time many years ago, the brief 
pointed out at the outset, and all were 
reaffirmed by the Congress at its August 
convention. “At that time,” it stated, 
“there was a general election in Canada. 


As a result, we have a new Parliament. 


and our Government has a new mandate 
from the people of Canada to proceed with 
a broad program of social reform and the 
furtherance of economic and _ national 
security.” 

Wider and more comprehensive measures 
of social security are the most immediate 
and continuing needs of Canadians today, 
the brief continued. “We cannot urge upon 
you too strongly the importance and 
necessity of action by our Government and 
Parliament in this field.” 


Health Insurance 

Disappointment was expressed that the 
Speech from the Throne did not contain 
any indication of any move towards the 
inauguration of health insurance on a 
national basis. 

“The very least our Government should 
do’ at this session of Parliament,” it 
declared, “is to propose the establishment 
of a Parliamentary committee to study 
national health insurance and hear the 
views of interested persons and organiza- 
tions.” 

The rapid growth in membership and 
popularity of private and public prepaid 
medical and hospital plans is in itself a 
significant indication, the Congress held, of 
the growing desire among Canadians to 
insure themselves and their families against 
such financial calamities as the sudden 
onslaught of sickness or accident. 

All of these schemes, however, whether 
public or private, stated the brief, are 
“essentially local in character and as such 


are a deterrent to the free movement of 
labour. The worker tends to be bound to 
his employment by these insurance devices, 
whereas it is obviously in the national 
interest that workers may easily transfer 
from job to job and from one area of the 
country to another. 

“We therefore urgently request our Gov- 
ernment to proceed at this session of 
Parliament with plans for the earliest 
possible inauguration of a Government- 
subsidized, contributory national health in- 
surance scheme covering every citizen in 
Canada and which will include medical, 
surgical, dental and optical care, hospital- 
ization and artificial limbs where necessary, 
and psychiatric treatment as well as 
competently-supervised mental homes.” 


Unemployment Insurance 

Noting that “further improvements” have 
been made in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act since its last meeting with the Cabinet, 
the Congress said it was “pleased that this 
legislation is being steadily amended to 
bring the Act more into line with current 
conditions’. The TLC reminded the 
Government, however, that the Act “still 
fails to meet the full and legitimate needs 
of working people”. ; 

Inclusion of all workers under the Act 
“still remains our target”, the brief 
declared. 

Some further groups of workers could be 
brought under the provisions of the Act 
immediately, the Congress contended, and 
urged that this be done. 

“Benefits paid to insured persons under 
the Act need substantial adjustment,” the 
Congress stated in recommending certain 
amendments to the Act. It proposed that 
provision should be made for the payment 
of unemployment insurance benefit, with- 
out a means test, to insured workers who 
become unemployed because of illness. 
While the Act now provides for the pay- 
ment of benefits to be continued to an 
unemployed and _ eligible person who 
becomes ill while receiving benefit, it does 
not, said the Congress, fill the need of 
workers who become ill on the job and 
are forced into idleness, with consequent 
loss of income. 

“Since neither financial nor legal obstacles 
stand in the way of such an amendment 
to the Act,” it added, “we particularly urge 
our Government to proceed with this 
important and desirable extension of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act at _ this 
session.” 

A further amendment concerned the 
present benefit rates for the high earnings 
groups, which, said the Congress, “bear no 
reasonable or justifiable relation” to the 
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earnings of large numbers of insured 
workers. Congress asked that adjustments 
be made at the present session to the 
benefit rate schedule by establishing addi- 
tional benefit categories to bring benefits 
into line with current earnings levels. 
Congress also requested that the number 
of waiting days be reduced from five to two. 


Housing 


“We have noted,” stated the brief, “the 
public statement of the Prime Minister 
indicating the desire of our Government to 
broaden the sources of mortgage money for 
the building of new homes. We, of course, 
favour action which will increase the 
amount of money available for new home 
building. At the same time, however, we 
are particularly concerned that such addi- 
tional money will be within the reach of 
our members. 

“We would point out to our Govern- 
ment that two obstacles in particular stand 
in the way of our affiliated membership and 
their families obtaining new homes regard- 
less of how much mortgage money is avail- 
able. These obstacles are (1) excessive 
down payments, and (2) exorbitant carry- 
ing charges on the unpaid balance.” 

The Congress urged that the maximum 
down payment be reduced to ten per cent 
and that the repayment period be related 
to the purchaser’s monthly income. 

Government-subsidized low-rental housing 
was also requested. 


Canada Elections Act 


Because of the coincidence of election 
day with the opening day of the TLC 
annual convention, delegates were unable 
to exercise their franchise, the Government 
was reminded, and the Congress asked that 
the Canada Elections Act be amended to 
extend the right to vote at advance polls 
to convention delegates and full-time trade 
union representatives. 

The Congress also recommended that the 
voting age be reduced to 18 years. 


Criminal Code 


Approval at this session of Parliament 
of the revisions to the Criminal Code 
recommended by the Special Committee of 
the House of Commons at the last session 
was strongly urged. 

Amendment of the Criminal Code was 
requested to permit Government-operated 
lotteries in Canada. 

Expressing itself as favouring maintaining 
the $50 limit on draws sponsored by organ- 
izations, at the same time the Congress 
requested that provincial Attorneys General 
be given authority to grant permits to 
“responsible groups such as service clubs 
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and labour organizations to conduct draws 
for amounts as large as the provincial. 
governments see fit”. 

The Congress also made certain recom- 
mendations regarding the provisions of the 
Criminal Code dealing with crime com- 
mitted by perverted persons. 

Expressing concern over the increasing 
loss of life and property damage caused 
by fire, the brief urged that persons who 
fail to comply with fire prevention laws 
or regulations should be held criminally 
responsible. 

The Congress particularly wished the 
Government to make certain that in the 
revision of the Criminal Code “nothing is 
done which will weaken its ability to deal 
firmly and fairly with all those who would 
engage in subversive or other activities 
designed to undermine the security of the 
state”. . 


Labour Legislation 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act is urgently in need of 
amendment during the present session, the 
brief stated, to provide for:— 

1. Extension of the Act to cover all 
government employees, including those on 
hourly rates. 

2. Making check-off of union dues 
mandatory on the employer when properly 
authorized by the recognized bargaining 
agency. 

3. Appointment by the Minister of 
Labour, in a dispute between more than » 
one union and an employer, of one con- 
ciliator or conciliation board to deal with 
the entire matter when requested by the 
unions concerned. 

4. Expansion of the membership of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board to include 
alternates. 

The brief also requested the enactment 
of legislation granting to employees within 
federal jurisdiction a minimum of two 
weeks’ vacation with pay and a minimum 
of nine statutory holidays in each year. 


Fair Wages Act—“The time is ripe,” 
the brief stated, for the enactment of a 
new Fair Wages and Conditions of Work 
Act which would be a consolidation of the 
present Fair Wages Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 5547 with certain important 
amendments.” 

The new legislation, it recommended, 
should contain the following provisions:— 


1. Discrimination in hiring or employ- 


“ment on grounds of race, national origin, 


colour or religion to be a material breach 
of contract, as provided in P.C. 5547. 

2. Wages and working conditions on 
projects under government contract away 


from labour supply centres to be estab- 
lished at levels no less favourable than 
those obtaining in the nearest organized 
labour supply centres. 

3. Where government contracts are let 
to a firm for the production and delivery 
of goods in a “single industry centre”, the 
rates and conditions to be no less favour- 
able than those obtaining in other plants 
in the province producing similar products, 
and in which rates of pay and working 
conditions are governed by collective agree- 
ments signed and administered under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act or the labour 
relations legislation of the appropriate 
province. 

Immigration 

Urging the adoption of a policy of 
“planned” immigration, the TLC said:— 

We sincerely believe that this could be 
done much better through the Department 
of Labour since it has close and constant 
contact with employment possibilities 
throughout Canada and that closer co- 
operation should be sought with manage- 
ment and labour through an immigration 


commission having equal representation from 
labour, management and government. 


While the over-all demand for immigra- 
tion to meet Canada’s manpower needs 
is not present, stated the brief, “we would 
not be measuring up to our national and 
labour responsibilities if we did not recog- 
nize the need for a human approach to this 
problem.” 

The Congress was pleased to see that its 
suggestion of restricted immigration during 
the winter and off-season months is being 
carried forward. 


Taxation 


Again requesting adjustments in income 
tax exemptions, the TLC asked that they 
be raised to $3,000 in the case of married 
persons, $1.500efor single persons and $400 
for each child. 

It also requested that costs of acquiring 
and maintaining workers’ tools and cloth- 
ing, as well as out-of-town travelling and 
living expenses of workers in the building 
and construction trades, be deductible from 
taxable income. 

Some consideration should also be given 
to the high cost of drugs and medicines, 
the Congress thought. 

Objection to all forms of sales tax was 
again recorded. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The Congress expressed approval of the 
recent changes in the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act and urged the Government to 
make “the greatest possible use” of the 
legislation. 


Maintenance of a continuous high level 
of investigation and activity by the 
Combines Branch will, it said, “tend to 
discourage the making of such arrange- 
ments in the future and at the same time 
ferret out those now in effect’. 

The Congress requested also that the 
penalties for restrictive practices be made 
sufficiently severe “as to make such prac- 
tices, which serve no purpose other than 
to fleece the public, wholly unprofitable”. 


Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment continues to be 
a major problem, the brief concluded. 
“This, added to the current underemploy- 
ment, makes it very desirable that a sub- 
stantial public works program be readied 
and projects inaugurated with the least 
possible delay in appropriate areas.” 

Since the presentation was drafted, Mr. 
Bengough interpolated, there have been 
quit a few serious changes in the unem- 
ployment situation in Canada, and there 
are more unemployed at this time of year 
than there have ever been in the past. 
In particular, he called attention to the 
“really heavy lay-offs” in the railways, 
which, he feared, will run to three or four 
thousand in the next month or so. There 
are thousands, he added, being laid off in 
aircraft plants, in the textile industry and 
in the ladies’ garment industry “which 
those in the business blame on the dumping 
of dress goods, mainly from the United 
States”. 


Other Recommendations 


Also included in the brief were the 
following requests :— 

Old Age Security and Assistance— 
Increases in monthly payments to $65 and 
lowering of the age limits to 65 for men 
and 60 for women. 

Mothers’ and Widows’ 


Allowances— 


Increased benefits. 


Government Annuities—The present 
maximum of $1,200 to be at least doubled. 

Deep Sea Fishing—Appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
industry. 

Territorial Waters—A_ re-definition of 
Canada’s territorial waters. . 

Bill of Rights—Enactment of legisla- 
tion to be incorporated in the British North 
America Act. 

Restrictive Covenants—Outlaw of restric- 
tive covenants in land and property con- 
tracts on grounds of race, national origin, 
colour or creed. 

Federal Aid for Education—on the 
primary and secondary levels. 
Level Crossings—Their 

removal. 


progressive 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation— 
Sufficient funds to be available at all 
times to provide free time and public 
service broadcasts; greater use of Cana- 
dian talent. 

Federal Government Employees—The 
right to bargain collectively and general 
application of the five-day week. 

In conclusion, the Congress was pleased 
to note that the Government is con- 
tinuing to promote the welfare of disabled 
and older workers and the training of 
apprentices, and recorded its appreciation 
of the courtesy and co-operation received 
from Government and Department officials 
during the year. 

The memorandum was signed by Presi- 
dent Percy R. Bengough, Vice-presidents 
J. A. Whitebone, Claude Jodoin, William 
Jenoves, Carl 'E. Berg and R. K. Gervin, 
and General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing. 


Prime Minister's Reply 

Thanking the TLC for its expression of 
appreciation of the reception accorded its 
officers by government officials during the 
year, Mr. St. Laurent assured the dele- 
gates of his Government’s desire that they 
should receive at all times the appropriate 
courtesy and co-operation. Although, he 
said, the Government cannot always agree 
with all the recommendations made, he 
appreciated that they are made by a very 
large sector of the Canadian public—‘“to 
whom we are responsible’—and that they 
are made in the honest belief that they will 
be helpful ‘in maintaining and promoting 
the healthy economic activity of the 
country. 

In delivering his Government’s reply, the 
Prime Minister dealt first with the TLC 
recommendation concerning combines in- 
vestigations. Referring to the 
revelations brought, about by the activities 
of the Combines Investigation Branch,” he 
stated he was glad to have the Congress 
recommendation that this activity should 
be maintained. That is the policy the 
Government is pursuing, he said, and he 
was glad to have it endorsed. 


Health Insurance 


In regard to health insurance, the Prime 
Minister said he could not add to the 
statement he made in a broadcast during 
the election campaign:— _ 

The Liberal Party is committed to 
support a policy of contributory health 
insurance to be administered by the prov- 
inces. But, under our federal system, to get 
health insurance started the people and the 
Government of the various provinces have 
to take the initiative in working out plans 
adapted to local conditions. 
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erecent 


We are ready to assist in a sensible and 
practical nation-wide scheme; but that 
depends on satisfactory agreements with the 
provincial Governments. 

T am more convinced than ever that this 
is a field which should, as far as practicable, 
be left to provincial administration. Con- 
ditions differ vastly from one province to 
another, and services which are suitable for 
one region are quite unsuitable to another. 
We now have had a great deal of experience 
with health schemes of all kinds in this 
country, including full-fledged hospital insur- 
ance in two of our provinces. 

But I do not think it would be fair to 
the taxpayers of Canada in all the provinces 
to make federal contributions to provincial 
schemes in only one or two _ provinces. 
Federal contributions should be regarded as 
a supplement and an evener-out, when most 
of the provinces are prepared to undertake 
satisfactory schemes. 

And it is Liberal policy to go on improy- 
ing federal health grants which have done 
so much to place all the provinces in a 
better position to discharge their primary 
responsibility in this important field. 


This is something that has to be done 
by the people of Canada, Mr. St. Laurent 
added. He had suggested when Congress 
officials first appeared before him, he 
reminded the delegation, that they could 
help in doing the educational work 
required. 

At that time, said Mr. St. Laurent, the 
question as to whether or not hospital 
facilities were adequate was discussed. 
These health plans have had something to 
do with the development and improve- 
ment of the hospital situation throughout 
the country. More than 5,500 beds have 
been added; this is still proceeding. Other 
services have been encouraged and made 
available as a result of the federal health 
grants. 

“We all agree, not perhaps with the 
views of your organization as to the timing 
and methods of reaching the goal, that it 
is a common goal, and it is something 
about which we are prepared to give our 
best consideration.” 

The Prime Minister said he would be 
“ust a bit fearful” of settmg up 4a 
Parliamentary committee at this session of 
Parliament. It might be taken by the 
public generally as a commitment to do 
something right away and he did not hke 
to make promises that are not going to 
be carried out in the reasonable future. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Unemployment insurance is constantly 
being improved, said the Prime Minister. 
The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Department of Labour, he under- 
stood, are in close touch with Congress 
officials. 


“You suggest that it should also become 
sickness insurance,” he said. 

“We do not suggest that,” Mr. Bengough 
interposed. 

That is what it amounts to, replied the 
Prime Minister. Not all would agree with 
your statement that there is no legal 
impediment. When discussing with the 
Department of Justice the amendment to 
make provision for continuing the in- 
demnity to a person who becomes ill while 
drawing unemployment insurance benefit, 
the Department was “very cautious and 
warned us that we must be careful we 
did not go beyond unemployment. insur- 
ance”. 

There might be other considerations than 
the legal obstacle to overcome, the Prime 
Minister added, and assured the delegation 
that the problems, “about which we have 
no hostility”, are being studied and will be 
discussed. 


Old Age Security 


“I would not be at all opposed, person- 
ally, to seeing the cheque that I get read 
$65 instead of $40,’ the Prime Minister 
said. It is not, however, the Government 
which provides old age security, he 
pointed out, but the taxpayers of Canada. 

Your members have given us_ whole- 
hearted support in what we have done as 
our share of the joint effort of the treaty 
nations to prevent aggression, and I think 
you still feel it is the right thing to do. 
While we are doing that, there are other 
things that we would like to do and we 
just cannot ask the taxpayers of Canada to 
pay for all of them. That, in a nutshell, 
is the answer as to why a lot of these other 
things are not being done more rapidly 
than they are being done. We want them 
done just as rapidly as circumstances make 
it possible. 


Housing 
As far as housing is concerned, said the 
Prime Minister, I think you will find that 
when the legislation is introduced—it may 
not be looked upon by you as 100 per 
‘cent perfect—serious consideration is being 
given all matters mentioned in the brief. 


Criminal Code 


“There probably will be consideration 
given to your representations with respect 
to the Criminal Code,” the Congress was 
told, but “the matter of legalized lotteries 
is one about which there is no unanimity 
in the Canadian public.” 

The Criminal Code is not Government 
legislation, the Prime Minister said, but is 
a matter that is put before Parliament. 
He went on:— 

Every member of Parliament is asked to 


take, according to his own feelings, the 
attitude that he thinks is proper with 
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respect to the definition of those things that 
are to be regarded as criminal. We do not 
attempt to exercise any pressure... We 
want each one to use his best judgment to 
make for Canadians the best possible con- 
solidation of this Criminal Code. 

have no doubt that your members 
throughout the country have, and will, 
discuss this with their Member of Parlia- 
ment. There will be no whip used by our 
party, and I am sure there won’t be a whip 
used by any other party. I think everyone 
applauded the statement made in this House 
of Commons that this was something about 
which everyone had to make up his own 
mind and take his responsibility. It is a 
moral responsibility to the people of Canada. 


Labour Legislation 


The matter of applying the federal Act 
to labour throughout Canada is a perennial, 
Mr. St. Laurent observed. “It is some- 
thing that has been before the public, and 
about which I do not think we have reached 
the point where we would get all the prov- 
inces to agree to the constitutional amend- 
ment to allow us to do it. It is desirable, 
I think, to maintain as good relations as 
possible with the provincial administration 
and not suggest to them that we are using 
the big stick.” 


Immigration 
Replying to the suggestion that immigra- 
tion be placed under the Department of 
Labour, the Prime Minister stated there is 
the closest possible co-operation between 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration and the Department of Labour. 


Bill of Rights 

Mr. St. Laurent thought the Congress 
would. agree that without a Bill of Rights 
Canada is in a rather healthy condition. 
There are other places, he said, where they 
have Bills of Rights and have not the same 
practical respect for rights that people in 
this country are fortunate enough. to enjoy. 

With respect to restrictive covenants, that 
is a matter of property and civil rights and 
comes under provincial jurisdiction, said the 
Prime Minister. 


Federal Aid to Education 

“You know what has happened in the 
province of Quebec,” said Mr. St. Laurent. 
“We certainly do not want to exercise any 
control whatever over this field of educa- 
tion which, according to the constitution, is 
a provincial field. We do not think that 
by offering a sum of money to try to 
equalize conditions throughout the country, 
without any strings attached, is prejudicing 
the absolute jurisdiction or control of the 
provinces over those institutions. Some 
think otherwise. They think otherwise to 
the extent that they say in one province, 


‘we will not take your money’ ”. 
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Federal Government Employees 
“Collective bargaining and the Civil 
a : ee: : Dei hk 8) 
Service Commission do not go together, 
the Prime Minister said. He continued :— 


IT am not asking you not to continue 
urging it, but at the present time IT think 
there is a majority of the Canadian people 
who would be incensed if the Civil Service 
Commission were done away with. That is 
one of the instruments of the Canadian tax- 
payer. The Government merely represents 
the body of Canadian public opinion, and at 
the present time Parliament has given 
jurisdiction over this matter to the Civil 
Service Commission. Originally, the idea of 
collective bargaining did not appeal to very 
many, anyway. It has grown and developed. 
It may be that the day will come when the 
public will feel that, even for civil servants 
and the public, collective bargaining would 
be a system to be preferred to the system 
of control by a Civil Service Commission 
responsible to Parliament and not respon- 
sible to the Government. JI do not think 
that day has arrived yet. I think you will 
agree that we do try to discuss all these 
matters with the representatives of the 
collective bodies, and that we do try to 
maintain the position of a good employer. 


Reply to Other Requests 
Canada Elections Act—The Congress was 
told that a committee will probably be 
set up to study this matter. 
Level Crossings—This situation has been 


under investigation by the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation— 
The Prime Minister was pleased to note 
that the Congress took the same attitude 
as does the Government, “that there should 
be a development of the national interest 
in radio broadcasting and television”. 


Territorial Waters—This, the Prime 
Minister said, is not a domestic affair 
but has international implications. 





Cabinet Members Present 

The Congress delegation was received by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, and the following Cabinet 
Ministers: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and Minister of 
Defence Production; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare; 
Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. James J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. S. S. Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. R. H. Winters, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs; 
Hon. John W. Pickersgill, Secretary of 
State; and Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister: of 
Resources and Development. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


“Disquieting features” seen in Canada’s economic situation; ““compre- 
hensive public assistance plan’ called for. Memorandum also requests 
enlarged social security benefits; Government holds out little hope 


The Canadian Congress of Labour, in its 
annual legislative submission to the Gov- 
ernment December 10, told the Cabinet 
that there were “disquieting features” in 
Canada’s present economic situation and 
called for the development of a “compre- 
hensive public assistance plan” to prevent 
the soft spots from growing into some- 
thing worse. 

The CCL also requested that something 
be done about health insurance. 

In its lengthy brief the Congress made 
recommendations and requests concerning 
foreign policy, aid to under-developed 
countries, housing, taxation, unemployment 
insurance, pensions, industrial councils, the 
check-off, a national labour code, the revi- 
sion of the Criminal Code, immigration and 
federal election procedures, among others. 

Delivering his Government’s reply, Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent indicated that 
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current expenditures on defence are keep- 
ing the tax level as high as Canadians want 
it; he held out little hope for increased 
social security benefits. 

The CCL delegation 
President A. R. Mosher. 
brief was read by 
Donald MacDonald. 

The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
nine Cabinet Ministers for the hearing of 
the memorandum. 


was headed by 
The Congress 
Secretary-Treasurer 


The Congress Memorandum 


A request that the Government encourage 
consultation on international issues with 
representative Canadian _ organizations 
headed the lengthy list of submissions in 
the CCL memorandum. 


“We do not believe that the formula- 
tion of Canadian foreign policy should be 
the sole preserve of the Department of 
Eixternak Affairs,’ the Congress stated. 
“The citizens of Canada have too great 
a stake in foreign affairs to leave all 
interest and responsibility in the field to 
a government department.” 

The Government was urged to consider 
the establishment of a committee made up 
of representative Canadian organizations 
that would act in an advisory capacity to 
the Canadian delegation to the United 
Nations. 

The Congress also expressed the hope 
that consultation machinery would be set 
up in connection with the Colombo Plan. 


Foreign Policy 


The CCL brief then dealt with foreign 
policy, Canadian representation at the 
International Labour Conference and aid to 
economically-under-developed countries, 

On foreign ‘policy the Congress said that 
it was “well aware” that present world 
tension results largely from the aggressive 
policies of Communism, “firmly rejected” 
appeasement. and “strongly supported” the 
free world’s defence efforts. However, the 
Government was urged to explore every 
opportunity for negotiation in order to ease 
world tensions. 

Recognition of the de facto Government 
of China and its admission to the United 
Nations on the successful conclusion of the 
Korean peace conference was also urgéd. 

The Congress expressed disappointment 
over the stand of the Canadian delegation 
to the UN on the Tunisian and Moroeéan 
questions. fet 

On Canadian representation at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the CCL 
reiterated its objections to the way workers’ 
delegates and advisers have been appointed. 

The brief urged the. Government to 
“view sympathetically” increased alloca- 
tions to the International Labour Organiza- 
tion requested by the ILO Director-General. 

On aid to under-developed countries, the 
CCL “noted with grave concern” ‘the 
refusal of Canada’s delegation to the UN 
to support the immediate establishment of 
a United Nations International Develop- 
ment Fund. Such action, the _ brief 
declared, “dashed the hopes of millions”. 

While gratified that Canada has in- 
creased its 1954 contribution to the UN 
Technical Assistance Program, the Con- 
gress called for an even larger Canadian 
share because of the “disappointing atti- 
tude of the United States Government with 
regard to budget. allocations” for the 
program. “In view of the fact that Cana- 
dians are paying only 11 cents per person 
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towards the upkeep of the program, a 
greater Canadian effort would not be out 
of place,” the brief stated. 

Canada’s contribution to the Colombo 
Plan is inadequate, the Congress feels. 
Entrance of a number of new Asian 
nations to the Plan, it pointed out, means 
that the contribution must be shared by a 
larger number of participants. 

The Congress again urged the Govern- 
ment to consider the suggestion it made 
in a brief to the Senate Trade Relations 
Committee that a consultative committee 
with a representative membership consider 
the economic questions arising from the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


The Economie Situation 


The present economic situation has some 
“disquieting features’—the CCL brief 
labelled them “danger signals”—which the 
Congress hopes the Government. is giving 
careful attention to. Energetic measures 
should be taken to relieve distress and 
head off any recession, said the brief. 


The Congress quoted recent statistics on 
labour income, employment, payrolls and 
unemployment insurance applications in 
support of its statement. It then singled 
out some “soft spots” in the national 
economy. 

Farmers, it said, are caught in a “scissors 
crisis,’ receiving 19 per cent less for the 
products they sell but paying only one per 
cent less for the things ‘they buy. A bad 
condition exists in the agricultural imple- 
ment industry and will worsen if a farm 
crisis develops, and the motor car industry. 
has been hard hit. 


The CCL recommended, concerning the 
farmers’ problem, that the Government 
devise means “through an International 
Currency Stabilization Fund or otherwise, 
whereby sterling could be accepted in pay- 
ment .for exports of Canada’s wheat 
surplus” and, concerning other soft spots, 
that it develop a “comprehensive public 
assistance plan...and promote new indus- 
tries in, or transfer workers from, depressed 
ATCAS fame 


Industrial Councils 


Establishment of industrial councils 
would promote greater productivity and 
efficiency, the Congress believes. It sug- 
gested such councils particularly in indus- 
tries of national. scope and importance, 
such as the automobile, steel, textile and 
mining industries. The farm implement 
industry should be given special considera- 
tion, the brief emphasized. 


The Government was urged to establish 
industrial councils composed of representa- 
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tives of management, labour, government 
and consumers and, in the case of the farm 
implement industry, of agriculture. 


To consider possible solutions to the 
problems facing the textile industry, the 
Congress urged in another part of its sub- 
mission, the Government should call, “with 
the least possible delay,” a conference of 
labour, government and industry. Such a 
step had been requested several times in 
the past, the CCL reminded the Cabinet. 


The Congress said it wished to associate 
itself with the representations made to a 
number of Cabinet Ministers November 17 
by a delegation from the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO-CCL) (L.G., Dec. 
1953, p. 1734). 


Unemployment in the coal-mining indus- 
try is also causing the CCL “deep concern”. 
The Government should make, the brief 
asserted, a further inquiry into the industry 
and there should be a policy under which 
Canadian coal-miners may enjoy full-time 
employment at adequate wage-levels, a 
policy designed to utilize more Canadian 
coal in domestic consumption and to make 
Canada less dependent on the United 
States coal industry and the “vagaries” of 
its national economy. 


Health Insurance 


The case for health insurance is even 
stronger now than it was when the CCL 
presented its previous brief last March 
(L.G., April 1953, p. 536), the memorandum 
said. In the intervening nine months, the 
sickness survey has provided fresh statis- 
tical evidence of the need and of the 
relatively small net cost, the Congress 
asserted. It would be “nice,” it said, if the 
Government promised to do something “or 
even set up a Parliamentary committee to 
consider doing something” about health 
insurance. 


Housing 


“The Congress cannot be too emphatic 
in urging that immediate steps be taken to 
remedy the deplorable housing situation.... 
We are just about keeping pace with net 
new family formation and the Congress 
feels that this is not good enough,” the 
CCL said in its brief. 


While “welcome information,” the 
announcement in the Speech from = the 
Throne of measures to increase the supply 
of mortgage money (L.G., Dec.: 1953, 
p. 1741) “does not get to the root of the 
problem,” the memorandum stated. “Help- 
ing people with moderate incomes is no 
doubt desirable; but helping people with 
low incomes is even more desirable and 
much more urgent.” 
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According to the CCL, the most urgent 
need is for low-rental housing and this 
means subsidized public housing. While 
the Government has provided for this in 
Section 35 of the National Housing Act, 
it has done little to promote it in the local 
communities, which have to take the 
initiative in bringing it into operation, the 
CCL charged. 


National Labour Code 


Steps to provide a national labour code 
were strongly urged by the CCL. 

“We believe,” it said in its brief, “that 
Canadian legislation generally should reflect 
the development of Canadian industry and 
that the practice of leaving labour rela- 
tions in the hands of the provinces is 
clearly outmoded,” 


The Congress pointed to the variation 
existing in the terms, interpretation and 
enforcement of provincial labour legisla- 
tion. One of the most serious aspects of 
this matter in the CCL’s opinion is the 
long delays in conciliation. Because such 
delays create “a great deal” of industrial 
unrest, the matter warrants immediate 
attention by the federal Government, the 
Congress declared. 

A national labour code is of special 
significance to unions in industries having 
plants in several provinces, it was stated 
in the memorandum. : 

Pending the establishment of a national 
labour code, the Congress recommended 
that the Canada Labour Relations Act be 
amended, “by including a section requiring 
employers to supply to unions after they 
have been certified by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board full payroll data, including 
the date of employment, salary, amount of 
merit increases and _ job-titles of all 
employees covered by the certification.” 

The CCL urged the Government to 
take whatever steps are necessary to amend 
the British North America Act to give 
the Canadian Government jurisdiction over 
all matters of common interest to the 
Canadian people and of national impor- 
tance and character. When this has been 
done, the memorandum continued, a 
National Minimum Wage Act providing 
for an adequate minimum wage throughout 
Canada and a National Hours of Work 
Act providing for a 40-hour work-week with 
penalty rates for overtime work should be 
enacted. 


Unemployment Insurance 
The Unemployment Insurance Act, while 
a “major piece of social security legisla- 
tion,” fails to provide “the degree of 
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protection which workers might reason- 
ably expect,” the CCL charged. “The Act 
requires not only changes in detail but a 
fresh evaluation in the light of the experi- 
ence of the past 12 years.” 


The Congress listed in its memorandum 
nine recommended amendments to the Act: 
(1) two new insurance classes in place of 
the present top class, and increased benefit 
rates; (2) elimination of waiting and non- 
compensable days; (3) an increase in the 
maximum amount of supplementary earn- 
ings permitted; (4) recognition of the time 
spent in a work-stoppage in connection 
with extension of the two-year period under 
Section 28; (5) rescindment of the section 
and regulation affecting married women; 
(6) improvement in amount and extent of 
supplementary benefits, the funds for their 
payment to come from the consolidated 
revenue fund instead of from the unem- 
ployment insurance fund; (7) easing of 
restrictions on entitlement to _ benefit; 
(8) rescindment of the regulations pertain- 
ing to the four-day week in what is 
normally a five-day plant; and (9) exten- 
sion of coverage to persons now excepted. 


Like the Trades and Labour Congress 
in its brief (see above), the CCL asked 
for payment of unemployment insurance 
benefits to workers who become unem- 
ployed because of illness. 


Repeating its contention that the unem- 
ployment insurance fund is over-funded, 
the Congress suggested a review of the 
contribution-benefit formula in the Act and 
of the assumptions regarding “normal” 
unemployment. Any reduction in the rates 
of contribution as a solution to over- 
funding is opposed by the CCL. 


Two further proposals were made in the 
brief: that reciprocal arrangements be 
made with countries from which Canada 
recelves immigrants whereby unemploy- 
ment insurance credits might be _ trans- 
ferred to the country of immigration; and 
that provision be made for some degree 
of entitlement to released inmates of 
prisons so that their rehabilitation and 
their search for “honest” employment 
would be assisted. 


Revision of the Criminal Code 


“The Canadian Congress of Labour feels 
most strongly that industrial relations 
should not be regulated through the 
Criminal Code; _ relationships between 
employers and employees should be regu- 
lated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. Any other course would 
lead to abuse,” warned the CCL in its 
memorandum. 


The Congress said the submissions it had 
made at the last session of Parliament 
regarding changes it felt should be made 
in the proposed revisions to the Criminal 
Code merit “most careful” consideration by 
the Government and expressed. the hope 
that its representations would be reflected 
in the legislation finally adopted in 
Parliament. 


Fair Employment Practices 


Enactment of the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act was a progressive step, 
the CCL believes. However, it feels the 
Act is insufficiently known and _ inade- 
quately understood, “largely because it fails 
to provide for an educational program”. 

The Congress urged an amendment to 
the Act to provide the “means and 
machinery” for a program of public infor- 
mation and education. ~ 


Taxation 


The CCL brief contained four recom- 
mended changes in Canada’s _ taxation 
policys They were: removal of the $60 
limitation on the two-per-cent tax for the 
Old Age Security Fund, “drastic” reduc- 
tion of the sales tax and abolition of the 
sales and excise taxes on all necessities, 
tax-exemption of all medical expenses, and 
increase of the basic exemption to $1,500 
for single persons and $3,000 for married 
persons. 

Also recommended was tax relief for 
workers required to spend “a large portion 
of their income” on travelling to and from 
their jobs and on maintaining themselves 
while away from home and to buy and 
replace the tools of their trade. 

The Congress repeated its request that 
employers be required to include on the 
T-4 form the amount of union dues 
deducted under a check-off plan. 


Government Employees 


The CCL urged the Government to 
recognize and bargain collectively with 
unions of its employees. 

It also urged extension to all bona fide 
labour organizations having members in 
any branch of the government service the 
check-off procedure now followed for mem- 
bership fees of civil service associations. 

For prevailing-rate employees the Con- 
gress urged: the 40-hour work-week with 
overtime rates after 40 hours, furlough 
leave, deduction of union dues, and nego- 
tiation of wages. 

Also urged was the rescindment of the 
Order in Council excluding employees of 
Canadian Arsenals Limited from the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 
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Government Contracts for Clothing 


Government contracts for clothing are 
still being given to firms quoting the lowest 
prices, the CCL asserted, without regard 
to the wage rates and working conditions 
established by agreement with organized 
workers in the industry. The establish- 
ment of sweat-shops is thus being encour- 
aged, it charged. 


Canadian Shipyards 

Regarding Canadian shipyards the Con- 
gress recommended: fair-wage schedules on 
all government work pertaining to new ship 
construction and ship repair, immediate 
replacement of obsolete government service 
vessels and construction of additional 
tonnage, a planned ship-replacement pro- 
gram in the government service fleet, aid 
in promoting ship-building orders for 
domestic and foreign interests, and the 
building of all Canadian naval vessels in 
Canadian yards, so far as possible. 


Federal Elections 


The CCL urged the extension of advance 
poll provisions to permit any person on 
the voters’ list to vote if he is to be away 
from home on election day or the provision 
of a form of absence voting in federal 
elections. 


It also urged the printing of candidates’ 
party affiliation on the ballot and the 
enactment of legislation to protect the 
leave of absence, pension and other rights 
of candidates elected as Members of 
Parliament. 


Check-off of Union Dues 


Because Parliamentary committees on 
two occasions have recommended passage 
of legislation providing for the voluntary 
check-off of union dues, the CCL said, it 
places “a very definite responsibility on 
the Government to bring down such legis- 
lation without further delay”. 


The lack of mention in the Speech from 
the Throne of the Government’s intention 


to enact such a law was “noted with 
”) 


surprise,” the Congress said. “We would 
formally request a statement of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to introduce this 
legislation at the present time.” 
Additional Recommendations 
In its memorandum the CCL also 
recommended :— 


Extension of the labour attaché service 
to Great Britain, Japan and continental 
Europe. 

Provision in the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act, due for review soon, 
measures that would ensure the use of 
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government subsidies “for the purposes 
originally intended”; mining companies 
should not receive assistance for costs 
incurred during a strike. 

Establishment of a permanent immigra- 
tion advisory committee on which would 
be represented labour, management, 
farmers, social welfare organizations and 
other interested bodies. 

Provision of labour representation on 
the Dominion Coal Board. 

Establishment of an industrial pension 
plan that would provide universal cover- 
age for all workers, a fund of employee- 
employer contributions administered by the 
Government through an industrial pension 
commission and the accrual of pension 
credits to employees during their working 
hfe regardless of the number of their 
employers. 

Payment of old age pensions at the rate 
of $65 monthly without a means test at 
age 65 for men and 60 for women. 


Adoption of a Bill of Rights. 
Observance of Dominion Day on the 
Monday nearest to July 1. 


Nomination of a labour representative on 
the board dealing with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project. 

Building 
pipelines. 


of trans-Canada oil and gas 


Calling of a meeting of representatives 
of provincial governments with a view to 
setting up a uniform Apprenticeship Act 
for industrial trades. 


Women’s Bureau 


The Congress commended the Govern- 
ment for its decision to establish a Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labour. “Far 
more information is required than has 
hitherto been available on the conditions 
of work, earnings, marital status and 
changes in occupational trends of working 
women,” the memorandum said. 


Prime Minister's Reply 


Prime Minister St. Laurent, who gave 
his Government’s reply to the CCL dele- 
gation, said that the necessity to build up 
Canada’s strength to deter aggression limits 
the granting of increased social services. 
The Canadian people, he was convinced, 
do not want an increase in the scale of 
taxation at this time. 


“The heavy burdens that are being 
carried by the people of Canada must 
continue to be carried,” he said, “until 
there is some easing in the tensions that 
now exist in the world.... We will con- 
tinue to implement what we think is the 
desire of the Canadian people that Canada 


do its share to deter aggression and to 
prevent the outbreak of another calamitous 
war.” 

Mr. St. Laurent lhkened the need for a 
defence build-up as one milepost. The 
other milepost, he continued, is_ the 
desirability of further services provided by 
the Government. 


Additional services, he explained, would 
involve the expenditure of further sums, 
which would have to be raised by taxa- 
tion. “My own conviction,” he said, “is 
that the general feeling of the Canadian 
public is that the level of taxation in 
Canada is just about as high as it can 
properly be maintained.” 

A great many. very desirable things 
could be done if it were not for these two 
mileposts, the Prime Minister said. “Last 
month,” he told the delegation, “I found 
that more than 40 per cent of all that is 
raised by taxes and taken out of the pro- 
duction of the Canadian people is devoted 
to the building-up of our defences against 
aggression. 

“T do not believe,’ he went on, “that 
vour Congress, any more than the other 
delegations that have been before us, would 
-vecommend that in these days it would be 
proper for the Canadian Government to 
base its policies on the incurring of deficits 
to be carried by succeeding generations, 
thus mortgaging the future of the Cana- 
dian nation. We feel that at this time 
people wish governments to carry on and 
pay as they go.” 


Old Age Pensions 


The CCL recommendation that the $60 
limit on any taxpayer’s contribution to the 
old age security fund should be lifted 
would make it no longer a contribution 
but just an added tax, the Prime Minister 
said. 

“The system we envisage,” he explained, 
“is that there should be a contribution; that 
the limit on that contribution should be 
$60; and that if, as has happened in the 
past, there should be deficits in that fund, 
they would be provided out of the general 
taxes raised in other ways.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Mr. St. Laurent described as “sickness 
insurance” the extension of unemployment 
insurance benefits to those who become 
jobless because of illness, as the CCL 
requested. He then explained that even 
when the Government made provision for 
the continuation of benefits to an entitled 
employee if he became ill while he was out 
of a job, “the law officers were rather 
concerned” about its right to do so. 


He recounted how an amendment to the 
constitution was necessary before’ the 
federal Government was able to deal with 
unemployment insurance, how many believe 
unemployment insurance is an indemnity 
in the situation that results from the fact 
that a man available for work cannot find 
a job available to him, and how a man 
recelving unemployment insurance because 
of that situation would not lose his right 
to unemployment insurance until a job 
becomes available. 


“Tt was the absence of the job that justi- 
fied the indemnity,” he declared. “I fear 
that one would have to go farther than 
this constitutional amendment of ours if 
we were to set up a scheme to give sick- 
ness insurance.” 


Mr. Mosher’s Remarks 


After the Prime Minister had finished 
speaking, CCL President Mosher added 
emphasis to the Congress recommendation 
for improvements in conciliation procedure 
and cast doubt on the validity of the argu- 
ment that lack of money prevents the 
Government from granting some of his 
organization’s requests. 

On conciliation, he said there was a great 
deal of trouble throughout the country, 
particularly under provincial legislation. 
“T know it is not the federal Government 
who can change provincial legislation,’ he 
continued, “but I am sure you will agree 
that the provinces very generally follow 
the pattern of the national code. There- 
fore improvements in the federal legisla- 
tion, I am sure, would have the desired 
effect on provincial legislation.” 

Mr. Mosher then enumerated the stages 


of the conciliation procedure at which 
delays occur. “We have many instances 
where months and even years go by 


between the time the dispute begins and 
the time we are able to get a settlement 
or clear ourselves so that we have the 
right to withdraw our labour,’ he con- 
cluded. “We hope something might be 
done at an early date to improve that 
situation.” 


The CCL President declared that his 
organization received “the same_ story” 
when approaching employers for improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions and 
when asking the Government for improve- 
ments in social legislation. “Where is the 
money going to come from?” 


Mr. Mosher couldn’t accept that argu- 
ment. “It makes one wonder sometimes,” 
he said, “whether it is money that moves 
the world, whether it is possible for human 
beings to improve their position or 
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whether money is the master and we the 
slaves. Many of us believe that what is 
physically possible is financially possible if 
we put our minds to improving conditions 
that we feel should be improved.” 

He suggested that a restoration of 
excess profits taxes and an increase in 
corporation taxes, along with Canada’s 
expanding economy, might make possible 
additional social security measures (see 


box). 


Cabinet Members Present 

When he received the CCL delegation 
Prime Minister St. Laurent was accom- 
panied by Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister 
of Transport; Hon. Paul Martin, Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare; 
Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister of Justice; 
Hon. R. H. Winters, Minister of Public 


Works; Hon. George Prudham, Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys; Hon. R. O. 
Campney, Associate Minister of National 
Defence; and Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister 
of Resources and Development. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent: We have 
had many representations from delega- 
tions much along the lines of yours 
as to the desirability of there being 
further services provided by the Govern- 
ment which would involve the expendi- 
ture of further sums to be raised by 
taxation; but we have yet to find any 
delegation making representations that 
the general level of taxation should be 
increased. 


CCL President Mosher: We have 
persistently recommended to the Gov- 
ernment an increase in taxes—particu- 
larly excess profits and corporation 
taxes. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Because “‘dominating feeling among workers is one of apprehension over 
Present economic condition,” CCCL seeks Royal Commissions to study 
textile industry and housing, recommends stimulation of foreign trade 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, stating in its annual 
memorandum to the federal Cabinet on 
December 4 that the dominating feeling 
among the workers at the present time is 
one of apprehension for the immediate 
future about prevailing economic conditions 
in Canada, asked for the creation of a 
Royal Commission to clarify the situation 
in the textile industry and another Com- 
mission to study the housing problem. 

On behalf of more than 100,000 workers, 
the CCCL requested the Government “to 
take the necessary steps to ward off any 
threat of a serious crisis in our economy”. 

The CCCL brief, drawn up in both 
languages, was read in French by Jean 
Marchand, General Secretary of this labour 
organization. Gérard Picard, General Presi- 
dent, and a number of other representa- 
tives commented on the brief and gave 
more detailed particulars. 

The delegation, consisting of some one 
hundred representatives, was received by 
the Right Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister of Canada, and eight 
members of the federal Cabinet, including 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour. 

Among other things, the brief asked the 
Government to stimulate trade with other 
nations and to give vigorous impetus to 
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the assistance given to under-developed 
countries. In this connection, the CCCL 
suggested that the labour unions be repre- 
sented on governmental commissions set up 
to negotiate trade agreements. 


The CCCL also asked for higher income 
tax exemptions, increased unemployment 
insurance benefits and more generous old 
age pensions; it suggested encouraging the 
construction of a deep-sea merchant fleet, 
making an effort to have the resources of 
our soil and our sub-soil processed in 
Canada and establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. 


The CCCL Memorandum 


At the very beginning of its brief, the 
CCCL expressed its feeling of apprehension 
with regard to the economic conditions 
prevailing in Canada. While refusing to 
take the stand of alarmists, the CCCL 
nevertheless wished to call the Govern- 
ment’s attention to the need for taking 
steps to avert any threat of a serious 
crisis in the Canadian economy. 

The brief emphasizes that the Canadian 
economy is subject to instability because 
“Canada, in order to maintain and increase 
its prosperity and to provide work for its 
people, must rely in a large measure on 
the export trade. 


“When the markets are closed, when the 
excess goods it has available are no longer 
in demand, when tariff barriers go up,” 
the brief specified, “the almost immediate 
result is a costly economic regression”. 


Foreign Trade 


According to the brief, the CCCL recog- 
nizes that international trade implies an 
exchange, as well balanced as possible, of 
products and services between the various 
countries of the world. “If Canada wishes 
to export,” the brief points out, “it must 
be in a position to import. International 
trade agreements must be drawn up in such 
a way that they will favour and stimulate 
exchange.” 


The brief therefore suggested to the 
Government that Canada should do all in 
its power to find new markets for its 
products, while accepting in return the 
products of other nations. 


The CCCL stated that “the meritorious 
efforts” made by the Government to vary 
Canada’s export trade “have not had all 
the success which was expected”. 


It finds “serious disadvantages” in the 
fact that more than two-thirds of Canada’s 
foreign trade is now being carried on with 
the United States, “whose economy is 
greatly similar to our own”. 


“The United States,” the brief stated, 
“is inclined to set up tariff barriers as soon 
as some of our export products are likely 
to compete with their own production or 
cause an accumulation of their stocks.” 

The CCCL then expressed the hope that 
the Joint Commission formed by the two 
governments to study this question will find 
a remedy for the present situation. 

According to the CCCL, two roads are 
open to Canada: to stimulate commercial 
exchange with other nations by accepting 
their imports in order to ensure a relative 
balance in trade and to give vigorous 
impulse to the assistance given to under- 
developed countries. 

The brief stated once more that the 
CCCL is in favour of carrying out a vast 
program of economic and technical assis- 
tance to under-developed countries, seeing 
therein an excellent means of creating 


conditions in those countries that will 
enable them to intensify their trade 
with us. 


“Experience has shown,” the brief said, 
“that commercial co-operation between the 
countries of the world will be difficult as 
long as there is too wide a difference in 
living standards between rich nations and 
poor nations.” 
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However, the brief recognizes the fact 
that maintaining balance between exports 
and imports brings up a complex problem 
here in Canada. 

“Tt is still necessary,” the CCCL stated, 
“to protect the present living standard of 
our people and to prevent our workers 
from being thrown into unemployment as 
the result of competition from foreign 
production sold at minimum prices on our 
markets while the living conditions of 
labour in exporting countries are sometimes 
far below ours.” 

The CCCL considers that the Govern- 
ment is under a strict obligation to protect 
the Canadian people against competition 
which would be disastrous and likely to 
cause a social and economic set-back. 

The CCCL then asked the Government 
to use discretion in entering into trade 
agreements and suggested that labour 
organizations should be represented on 
governmental commissions set up to nego- 
tiate such agreements. 


The Textile Crisis 

After general remarks concerning trade 
and the. instability of certain sectors of 
Canada’s economic activity, the brief 
pointed out that there is “now a very 
serious crisis in the textile industry” and 
repeated its request for the setting up of a 
Royal Commission to clarify the situation. 

“For months,” the brief stated, “the 
workers in this industry have been working 
for the most part only half the time, and 
in many plants the last few weeks have 
brought mass lay-offs.” 

At this point René Gosselin, President of 
the National Catholic Textile Federation, 
reminded those present that he had already 
sent a telegram to the Prime Miunister 
asking for the setting up of a Royal 
Commission. 

“Our request for a Royal Commission,” 
he said, “seems to present one of the best 
solutions, because this would enable the 
Government to set up a commission to 
examine the question thoroughly, and it 
could then make positive recommendations 
to the Government with a view to getting 
the textile industry back on its feet again.” 

Mr. Gosselin reproached the Government 
for allowing the establishment of certain 
large factories, under the pretext of free 
enterprise, when it should have been 
thinking of the common good of the textile 
industry in particular. 

Gérard Picard, General President of the 
CCCL, added that “employers in the textile 
industry seem to be the ones who are now 
bringing up the question of foreign com- 
petition and tariffs. They are the ones 


who are apparently exerting the greatest 
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pressure, as though that were the only solu- 
tion to the problem of unemployment in 
the textile industry.” 

Noting that this constitutes “a direct 
accusation” against the policy of the federal 
Government, Mr. Picard stressed the fact 
that a Royal Commission would be the 
best way of making the truth known con- 
cerning the whole textile industry. 

“Suggestions which might reheve present 
uneasiness concerning unemployment in the 
textile industry,’ the General President 
added, “might very well result from a more 
thorough study of the problems of this 
industry.” 

According to Mr. Picardy the 1987 
inquiry into the textile industry “first of 
all re-assured the people and settled a 
number of problems even before its find- 
ings were made known”. 


The Housing Problem 


The CCCL also suggested an investiga- 
tion into the housing problem, which it 
considers one of the most alarming today. 

“The holding of such an investigation,” 
the brief stated, “would arouse public 
opinion, would make known the real needs 
of the Canadian people witn regard to 
housing, would uneover the obstacles which 
are hindering the solution of this problem 
and would make it possible to perfect a 


suitable plan of action with a view to 
encouraging and assisting the largest 


possible number of heads of famihes to 
become owners of their own homes.” 

In order to meet the deficit and make 
up for the present delay, the CCCL feit 
that from 120,000 to 129,000 umts would 
have to be built per year for a period of 
at least 10 years. According to the figures 
given in the brief, not more than 75,000 
units were built in 1952. 

The memorandum recalled that the 
housing problem is at the same time the 
responsibility of municipal, provincial and 
federal authorities. 

The main obstacles in the way of find- 
ing a solution to this question, according 
to the CCCL, are the problems encoun- 
tered when it comes to making land avail- 
able in urban and suburban districts, the 
excessive rate of interest and the need for 
too heavy investments. 

The CCCL stated that it was pleased 
to note that the Government, in the 
Speech from the Throne, had indicated its 
intention to contribute towards the solu- 
tion of the housing problem by facilitating 
loans for housing. 


Shipbuilding Industry 
The CCCL repeated the requests it had 


made last year that the Government should | 
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require Canadian shipping companies to 
have their ships built and repaired in 
Canadian shipyards and that water-borne 
transport on the country’s inland and 
coastal waters should be carried on as far 
as possible by ships registered in Canada 
and carrying the Canadian ensign. 

Such measures, according to the CCCL, 
would protect thousands of workers from 
insecurity in employment and would main- 
tain a high level of efficiency in this 
industry. 

The memorandum also asked the Gov- 
ernment to encourage the construction of 
a. deep-sea fleet which would stimulate 
trade and constitute a source of employ- 
ment. Finally, the CCCL requested an 
amendment to the Canada Shipping Aci 
which would recognize the shipbuilding 
industry as a national industry. 

S. T. Payne, 1st Vice-president of the 
National Metal Trades’ Federation, drew 
the Government’s attention to what he 
termed “the impact of the serious prejudice 
which our shipyard workers throughout 
Canada are suffering, through the existing 
legislation relating to trade and navigation, 
and to the shipbuilding and _ repairing 
industry in our country”. He added :— 

“We believe that the introduction of 
British vessels registered in Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth, or in 
foreign countries, through an. improper 
legislation, constitutes a great and serious 
danger for the future of our coastal trade 
which, after all, at the present time is the 
only merchant fleet that we have.” 

Charging that unless Canadian shipping 
and the Canadian shipyards are totally 
protected the coastal trade of Canada will 
face a disastrous financial situation which 
will inevitably bring about an unjustified 
and unwarranted insecurity, as well as 
hardships to the Canadian workers, Mr. 
Payne submitted the four following 
suggestions :— 

(1) The restoration of our coastal and 
inland trade to Canadian-registered and 
Canadian-built vessels; 

(2) The inclusion of the shipyard indus- 
try under the National Labour Code as an 
industry vital to Canadian economy; 

(3) Provisions for an adequate and eff- 
cient Canadian merchant marine; 

(4) The necessary amendments to the 
Canada Shipping Act. 


Re-drafting of the Criminal Code 


Recalling the suggestions contained in its 
last year’s brief concerning the re-drafting 
of the Criminal Code, the CCCL requested 
the Government to amend Paragraph 2 of 
Article 366 of last year’s Bill 93 so as to 


legalize the right of pickets to persuade 
their comrades not to return to work as 
long as the strike lasts. 

The CCCL also felt that it would be 
useful to set up a parliamentary com- 
mittee in order to enable all who are 
interested to express their views on the 
whole draft revision of the Criminal Code 
submitted to the legislators. 


Fair Employment Practices Act 

The Fair Employment Practices Act, the 
memorandum emphasized, which aims at 
preventing discrimination in employment 
and union membership because of race, 
national origin, colour or creed, makes no 
stipulations with regard to discrimination 
for reasons of language. 

The CCCL therefore requested that the 
law be extended to apply to discrimination 
“by reason of the language spoken by 
Canadian citizens”. 

Commenting on this suggestion, Mr. 
Picard specified that it applies particularly 
to the Civil Service. 

“We are well aware that it cannot be as 
general in scope as the other points already 
in the Act,” he said, “but we feel that, even 
if it cannot be applied immediately and 
fully, the principle should be recognized; 
and it should be a condition for holding a 
higher position in the Civil Service, where 
there is a need to be able to express one- 


self in both official languages of the 
country.” 
Mr. Picard said that he had _ been 


surprised to hear that an Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour had been appointed 
“first of all without a competition and 
then since we had insisted last year that 
at least this highly-placed civil servant 
should be bilingual”. 

Hastening to state that “we have nothing 
against the one who was appointed,” Mr. 
Picard added that a competition should 
have been held and that the condition 
suggested last year should have been 
accepted. 

Mr. Picard also stated that the Head 
of the Unemployment Insurance Claims 
Office should be bilingual, since there are 
a great many people, both in the English- 
speaking provinces and in Quebec, who 
have to go there and it would be “a means 
of avoiding discrimination” if those who 
have business with this officer could speak 
to him in their own language. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In the field of unemployment. insurance, 
the principal request made by the CCCL 
was for an amendment to the Act to 
increase payments by $1 a week for an 
insured person without dependents, $3 a 
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week for an insured person with one 
dependent and $6 a week for an insured 
person with two or more dependents. 

The brief specified that the reserve fund 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion would permit this improvement with- 
out endangering the solvency of the fund. 

The CCCL also presented the following 
eight requests :— 

(1) Widening of the scope of the Act 
so as to include all workers, including 
hospital and welfare institution employees; 

(2) Complete elimination of the five-day 
waiting period and payment of benefits 
without delay; 

(3) Establishment of a new method for 
determining the number of days a work- 
man has worked during the week, when he 
works part time; (the CCCL suggested that 
this number be determined by dividing the 
number of hours actually worked by the 
number of hours in the working day); 

(4) Extension from April 15 to April 30 
of the period during which supplementary 
benefits are paid because of seasonal 
unemployment; 

(5)> The aieht- “for 
dismissed by their 
benefits; 

(6) Exceptions in addition to those pro- 
vided in Paragraph 3 of Article 28 for the 
period during which a workman is on 
strike ; 

(7) Fifty-per-cent reduction in the length 
of the periods of employment giving the 
right to qualify for benefits; 

(8) Consultation of unions before appoint- 
ment of arbitration board chairmen. 


striking employees 
employers to draw 


Income Tax 


With regard to income tax, the CCCL 
requested the Government, among other 
things, to increase the basic exemptions, 
to do away with the submission of receipts 
for the 10-per-cent deduction from income 
allowed for charitable donations, and to 
permit workers to deduct annually from 
their taxable income an amount equivalent 
to 10 per cent of the value of their tools. 

Calling present basic exemptions “inade- 
quate in relation to the cost of living”, the 
CCCL suggested that the basic exemption 
be increased to $1,500 for unmarried persons 
and $3,000 for married persons. It also 
suggested that the exemption for a child 
should be $400. Besides this, it suggested 
an additional exemption of $1,000 for any 
person paying the expenses of a student, 
regardless of the latter’s age. 

In asking the Government to do away 
with the attestation by certificate of the 
10-per-cent deduction allowed for charities, 
the CCCL recalled that this attestation had 
given rise to what it called “a partisan and 
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mean investigation which might be con- 
sidered as insulting for the members of the 
Catholic clergy”, made by an official. 

The CCCL is also of the opinion that 
medical expenses, contributions to sickness 
and accident insurance and sums paid for 
unemployment insurance should be deduc- 
ible from taxable income. 

The memorandum repeated a suggestion 
put forward last year that the Income Tax 
Act should be amended so that family 
income could be considered as_ being 
earned equally by both husband and wife, 
allowing both to produce their income tax 
return as though they were unmarried and 
to benefit by the exemptions provided for 
unmarried persons. This suggestion was 
made because, under the present system, 
the head of a family who is the only one 
earning finds himself in an inferior position 
when compared with a family where both 
husband and wife are working. 

The CCCL also requested that money 
paid by an employer or a pension fund to 
the assigns of an employee who dies before 
retirement age should be taxable under the 
Succession Duties Act and not under the 
Income Tax Act. 


The International Labour Conference 


Emphasizing the important role of the 
International Labour Office, the brief 
called on the Government to complete its 
representation at the International Confer- 
ence, so that Canada may be represented 
on all important committees. 

The CCCL also asked the Government 
to try to get the ILO to set up specialized 
commissions to study the problems of 
employees in the graphic arts industry and 
of governmental and municipal personnel. 

Here Mr. Picard explained that increased 
representation at ILO conferences would 
contribute towards the training of a greater 
number of persons who could have the 
advantage of attending these international 
meetings and thus gain a better under- 
standing of the problem under consider- 
ation. 

“From the Canadian point of view,” said 
the General President, “I believe that the 
greater the number. of people who can 
become familiar with problems of this 
breadth, the better it will be for the 
country; and these people will realize, by 
way of comparison, how problems come up 
and how they are discussed from one 
country to another.” 

Along the same lines, Mr. Picard also 
asked the Government to adopt the same 
_ representation policy for the UNESCO con- 
ference as for the ILO. 

He pointed out that the UNESCO con- 
ference is studying present-day problems 
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but that Canada is represented on it by 
only one observer, and the latter must be 
a Canadian representative who is already 
in Europe. 

Asserting that that would not cause any 
great expense, Mr. Picard added that better 
representation at UNESCO would enable 
Canadian representatives to come into con- 
tact with these organizations and to become 
familiar with the problems which are 
studied there on a world-wide scale. 


Processing of Natural Resources 


The industrial. development of our 
country and the increase in its population, 
according to the CCCL, have in the last 
few years brought up the problem of the 
processing of our natural resources. Con- 
sidering that in the past Canada has too 
often had to deliver its raw materials to 
the export markets without processing, the 
CCCL asked the Government to do all in 
its power to have the resources of our soil 
and our sub-soil processed in our own 
country. 

“A concerted effort seems necessary at 
this time,” the brief specified, “when 
Canada is engaged in a program of mining 
operations without precedent in its 
history.” 


Diplomatic Representation at the Vatican 


In its brief, the CCCL once again asked 
the Government to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican, stating that this 
is “the sincere desire of the vast majority 
of the Canadian people”. 

The brief stated that the growing 
prestige of Canada in the world calls for 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the Holy See and our country. 

The recent appointment by the Vatican 
as Apostolic Delegate of a prelate who 
already held the rank of Nuncio would, 
according to the CCCL, be a propitious 
occasion for Canada to set up an embassy 
at the Holy See. 


Other Requests 

The CCCL brief also requested the 
Government :— 

To grant free broadcasts for workers on 
the CBC network; 

To reduce to 65 years for men and 60 
for women the age of eligibility, without 
a means test, for the old age pension; 

To raise old age pensions from $40 to 
$50 a month; 

To increase from $1,200 to $2,400 the 
maximum annuity payable under the Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act; 

To call July 1 “Canada Day” and to 
declare it a holiday with pay. 


The second part of the CCCL memo- 
randum to the federal Cabinet was not 
read. It is mainly a résumé of requests 
already presented. 

The topics dealt with include the 
National Housing Act, the setting up of a 
permanent price inquiry commission, immi- 
gration, family allowances, the right of 
association and old age and retirement 
pensions. 

When he had finished reading the brief, 
Mr. Marchand, on behalf of the Quebec 
Central Council, submitted to the Minister 
of Labour a special request concerning the 
establishment of a branch of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service in 
Quebec City. 

“T believe that the Minister would do 
well to accept this suggestion,” said the 
CCCL General Secretary, “for when labour 
is willing to meet management, I think the 
Government should encourage it.” 

Another delegate, Armand Morin, Vice- 
president of the Federation of Prjnting 
Trades of Canada, spoke on behalf of the 
employees of the Government Printing 
Bureau. 

Noting that the Government had granted 
wage increases in the past, following labour 
representations, and congratulating it for 
doing so, Mr. Morin pointed out that the 
wages now being paid to employees of the 
Printing Bureau at Ottawa “are not in 
accordance with the wages paid in the 
larger cities such as Vancouver, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Toronto”. 

He expressed the wish that these govern- 
ment employees might in the near future 
draw wages equal to those paid in the 
larger cities. 


The Government's Reply 

Replying in French, Prime Munister 
St. Laurent first congratulated the CCCL 
for having presented its brief in both 
languages, thus giving a practical effect 
to its recommendations concerning 
bilingualism. 


Royal Commissions 

The Prime Minister stressed the fact that 
the CCCL had recommended a number of 
inquiries concerning certain problems. 
“Inquiries are sometimes very useful,’ he 
said, “but it should not be forgotten that 
there is more than cynicism in the remark: 
‘A commission was appointed and nothing 
more was heard about it’.” 

Instead of appointing commissions, Mr. 
St. Laurent added, it is more advantageous 
to try to find the remedies which may seem 
appropriate. 

He promised, however, that the CCCL 
suggestions concerning Royal Commissions 


will be given consideration and that “some- 
thing of a practical nature” will have to 
be done. 

He assured the CCCL that there had 
not been any special pressure on the part 
of employers with regard to what might be 
done in an attempt to improve the situa- 
tion in the textile industry. 

Mr. St. Laurent pointed out that the 
CCCL brief indicates the main causes of 
difficulty in the textile industry. He 
added :— 

“Tt seemed to us, following representa- 
tions which came to us both from labour 
and from employers’ organizations, that 
our anti-dumping legislation might perhaps 
have some holes in it which should be 
examined, because I believe that you are 
well aware that the conclusions which 
inevitably follow from what you say in the 
opening pages of your brief are that we 
need to export, and if we are to export 
there must be as few obstacles as possible 
to international trade; this economic thesis 
you develop admirably well in the opening . 
pages of your brief.” 

Assuring the CCCL that the Govern- 
ment is aware of all these difficulties, Mr. 
St. Laurent stated that the Government is 
taking steps with a view to diversifying 
the export trade as much as possible. 

“Tt is obvious,” he specified, “that these 
meritorious efforts have not had all the 
success anticipated, or rather I should say 
the success hoped for, for we can never 
anticipate results dependent upon causes 
over which we have no control. We can 
hope that others will see the advantages 
of more intensive international trade, as 
we ourselves see them, but we cannot count 
on anything which is beyond our control.” 

Mr. St. Laurent reminded the CCCL 
delegates that the Government has to 
reflect the wishes of the people, and that 
Government suggestions, if they are to 
succeed, must have the support of the 
majority of the population. 

“Tt is a good thing for you to point 
out all these facts in your briefs, because 
that helps to condition public opinion in 
our democracy and to prepare it for 
practical measures.” 

The Prime Minister then revealed that 
while listening to the reading of the brief 
he had thought “that it would be much 
easier for us if you people who write these 
memorandums were responsible for carrying 
out these desirable things mentioned in 
your briefs”. 

The Prime Minister emphasized the fact 
that Canada belongs to an “alliance of free 
nations”, which entails very considerable, 
very heavy expense, but that this expendi- 
ture is necessary if we are to build up 
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sufficient combined strength to discourage 
aggression. “We thought it was in the 
prime interests of all free nations to do 
this,” he said. 

“There is the explanation for whatever 
may seem inadequate to you in our 
actions.” 

Canadian Shipyards 

With regard to Mr. Payne’s remarks, the 
Prime Minister pointed out that the ship- 
yards now employ more workers than they 
did in the past, in spite of the fact that 
ship-building is more expensive in Canada. 

“As for reserving coastal trade for Cana- 
dians, in Canada, or other protective 
measures, we . have nevertheless been 
reproached with the fact that we have not 
done enough to make it possible for our 
former European markets to acquire thé 
dollars they need to purchase more of our 
products. It is in the shipping companies 
that part of the dollars they use to buy 
our products are accumulated, and if. we 
took away from them this opportunity of 
earning dollars, the result would be that 
they would lack a certain number of dollars 
to cover the purchases they could make, 
using them to acquire some of our surplus 
products.” 

The Vatican 

Dealing with diplomatic representation at 
the Holy See, Mr. St. Laurent stated that 
there are “still a great many people who 
would see only a religious gesture in this 
act, and whose own religious feelings would 
be offended”. 

The Prime Minister said that Canada 
will have a diplomatic representative at 
the Vatican some day but that when that 
time comes it will “be done as an act of 
international policy, as well as from the 
point of view of the international protec- 
tion of our country”. 


Canada Day 

As for the idea of changing the name 
of Confederation Day to Canada Day, 
Mr. St. Laurent said that, while a great 
many citizens would lke to see this, it “is 
not essential just now and would cause a 
disturbance. 

“Tt is like the question of our flag,” he 
said. “We should have one; but it is not 
advisable to try to choose one which would 
be the occasion of controversy and dissen- 
slon among our people.” 

He added that the Government was 
trying to avoid anything which might 
prove an obstacle to the progress already 
made towards national unity in Canada. 

In closing the Prime Munister pointed 
out that the CCCL had suggested that the 
Government use discretion in its arrange- 
ments for international trade. “This is a 
recommendation we do not wish to lose 
sight of,” he said;*’“not only in our 
commercial and international relations, but 
in every action which must be judged by 
the Canadian people.” 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


Members of the Cabinet who received 
the CCCL delegates included, in addition 
to the Prime Minister and the Munister 
of Labour: Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Min- 
ister of Transport; Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General; 
Hon. Robert Winters, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Munister 
of Veterans Affairs; Hon. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. John W. Pickersgill, Secretary of 
State; and Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister 
of Resources and Development. 

Also present were A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and a number of 
Members from the province of Quebec. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


Dominion Joint Legislative Committee’s brief urges enactment at this 
session of national health insurance plan, recommends changes in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, renews request for transportation policy 


Enactment during the present session of 
Parlament of a national health insurance 
plan was a major request in the annual 
submission of the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods to the federal 
Cabinet December 4. 

Because of ever-increasing costs, said the 
brief, necessary medical aid is not avail- 
able to thousands of families in the lower 
and medium wage groups. 
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The Committee expressed “grave doubt” 
that many of the provinces are taking 
advantage of the increased medical grants 
made available to them by the federal 
Government, adding :— ‘ 

“The evident reluctance of some provin- 
cial governments to co-operate imme- 
diately with your Government towards the 
desired accomplishment is disappointing 
and we respectfully suggest that if the 
Government of Canada would pass the 


required legislation enabling those prov- 
inces which are prepared to preceed to do 
so, public demand would result in national 
coverage in a short period of time.” 

In the brief the Committee also renewed 
its request of previous years for a national 


transportation policy, reeommended impor- ° 


tant changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the Criminal Code and the 
Railway <Act,, asked for legislation to 
provide protection for railway employees 
displaced due to the use of diesel engines 
on the country’s railroads, and called for 
labour representation in the Senate. 

The brief, read by J. L. D. Ives, Chair- 
man of the Committee, was submitted on 
behalf of some 140,000 railway workers in 
Canada. The Prime Munister, Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, and four members of 
the Cabinet were present at the meeting. 


Replying for his Government, the Prime 
Minister pointed out that, while the 
Committee’s requests for extended welfare 
services were desirable, the people of 
Canada would not welcome any increase 
in the present level of taxation nor a 
decrease in the amounts spent “to deter 
aggression and prevent the outbreak of 
further wars”’. 


The Railway Brotherhoods’ Brief 


National Health Insurance 


“We repeat our former urgent request for 
the enactment of a national health insur- 
ance plan,” the Committee declared in its 
brief after describing the findings of the 
Canadian sickness survey, commenting on 
the additional health grants to the prov- 
inces and criticizing the “evident réluc- 
tance’ of some provinces to take full 
advantage of such grants. 


The co-operation the  enumerators 
received in the sickness survey, the 
Committee believes, is “an indication that 
the vast majority of our citizens are 
hopeful the Government will enact a 
national health insurance plan during the 
present session of Parliament”. 


National Transportation Policy 


The Committee pointed out that it has 
consistently advocated the inauguration of 
a national transportation policy and a 
re-organization of the control of inter- 
provincial and international motor vehicle 
traffic. 

The Brotherhoods, said the brief, are in 
accord with the recommendation of the 
1951 Royal Commission on Transportation 
that until the provinces agree on a common 
policy of co-ordination, the federal Gov- 
ernment should establish a national trans- 


portation regulation system under the 
supervision of an efficient board. This is 
necessary, the brief declared, because the 
several means of transportation—railways, 
waterways, airways, highways, and pipe- 
lines—are distinet vet inter-related agencies, 
and should be so regulated as to serve not 
only individually but collectively in meet- 
ing the country’s needs. 





Unemployment Insurance 


The Committee reiterated its previous 
contention that, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund is now sufficient to meet more 
adequately the needs of the unemployed. 
It urged that: (1) the five-day waiting 
period be reduced to three days; (2) the 
maximum weekly benefit be increased by 
$3 for all groups; (3) the supplementary 
benefit period be extended by two weeks, 
from April 15 to April 30; and (4) workers 
who decline to cross another union’s picket 
lines be not. disqualified for benefits. 


The Committee also recommended that 
unemployment insurance benefits be paid 
to all workers who are unemployed due~to 
illness, a request made earlier in the week 
by the Trades and Labour Congress in its 
brief to the Cabinet (see above). 


Criminal Code 
Concern was expressed over Sections 52, 
365, and, 372_.0f Bill “©” of,,the Senate, 
which, the Committee felt, could be inter- 
preted to the detriment of trade unionists. 


The Committee concurred, however, with 
the second report of the Special Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to 
study . Bill “Ov... The - brief. listed, ) the 
recommendations of this second report and 
the Prime Minister said the exact wording 
of the list would be compared with the 
report to discover differences, if any existed. 

At the suggestion of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ives agreed to leave the list unread 
and continued with the brief. 


The Committee suggested that in order 
to meet the need for additional hospital 
construction, the Criminal Code should be 
amended to permit lotteries under the 
supervision of either the federal Govern- 
ment or the provincial. governments. 
Money made available in this way could 
be used to increase hospital facilities, said 
the brief.’ (This suggestion was also put 


forward by the TLC.) 


Railway Act 
The brief called for amendment to the 
Railway Act to provide for statutory side 
clearances applicable to all railway lines 
and tracks, regardless of when they were 
built. 
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In order to safeguard the~ lives. of 
employees involved in the movement of 
cars and trains, the amendment should 
provide a safe side clearance appropriate 
to the use of equipment of present dimen- 
sions, the brief stated. 

The Committee again this year drew 
attention to the steadily-increasing number 
of accidents at level crossings. Increased 
highway traffic, the size of trailer trucks, 
and the speeding up of railway trains are 
factors contributing to the hazard at rail- 
way crossings, said the brief. The large 
number of deaths and injuries to drivers, 
train passengers and crew members must 
bring home to every individual, said the 
Committee, the realization that something 
must be done to halt “this unnecessary 
loss of life and property”. 


The only practical solution of the cross- 
ing accident problem, said the Committee, 
is the elimination of all level crossings 
and the construction of either over-passes 
or under-passes on. all highways. As an 
immediate solution, all level crossings 
should be protected by either manual or 
automatic signals. 


The Committee pointed out that the 
cost of grade separation has increased in 
proportion to the cost of construction and 
requested that the annual grant to the 
Grade Crossing Fund be increased to 
$2,000,000. The Committee was pleased to 
note that the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners has begun its investigation of the 
railway-highway crossing problem. 


Diesel Power 


The Committee requested that the Gov- 
ernment enact legislation that will provide 
protection to employees who are displaced 
or reduced because of the substitution of 
diesel power for steam. This legislation, 
said the brief, should be comparable in 
principle to that specified in the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act. 


Technological changes are recognized as 
progressive and necessary in the economic 
life of any country, said the brief, but 
these can affect many persons seriously and 
adversely unless made with reasonable and 
equitable consideration of the human 
element involved. Severe hardships in loss 
of earnings and even homes is suffered by 
railroad employees when such changes are 
applied to the railroad industry without 
due consideration and gradual adaption, 
said the Committee. 


To a considerable extent the gain and 
advantage enjoyed by the railway is 
through the burden and sacrifice suffered 
by the displaced employee, said the 
Committee, adding: “We believe and 
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contend that under these conditions the 
advantages, as well as the burden, should 
be shared by both the railway and the 
employee.” 


Labour Representation on Public Bodies 


Appreciation was expressed by the 
Committee for the measure of labour 
representation given on _ public bodies, 
boards and commissions. Pointing out that 
representatives of recognized labour organ- 
izations have wide experience in public 
relations with all groups of citizens and 
are familiar with the views and needs of 
workers, the Committee urged that the 
present policy in this matter be extended. 

A specific recommendation was that 
labour be given consideration when 
vacancies in the Senate are being filled, 
since no official representative of labour 
has been a member of that body since 
1933. : 


Social Security 


The Committee requested that the 
present old age pension allowance of $40 
per month be increased to at least $50 
per month. It asked that the Old Age 
Security legislation be changed to provide 
pensions to all persons over 65 years of 
age without a means test, and to all 
women between the ages of 60 and 65 with 
a means test. 

Pointing out that the scale of benefits 
under the Family Allowance Act was last 
revised in 1949, and that living costs have 
risen since then, the Committee asked that 
monthly benefits be increased by $2. ~ 


Income Taxes 


Assurance of a reasonable standard of 
living should be the governing factor in 
determining statutory income tax exemp- 
tions, the Committee declared. 

Recalling that the cost of living has 
increased during the past several years, the 
brief requested that statutory exemptions 
be increased to $1,500 for single taxpayers, 
$3,000 for taxpayers with dependents, and 
$500 for each dependent not eligible for 
family allowances. 


The Committee requested that a tax- 
payer be permitted to deduct from his 
taxable income amounts disbursed by him 
for meals and lodgings while employed by 
direction of a railway company away from 
his place of residence in the capacity of 
engineer, fireman, conductor, trainman or 
yardman. 


The Committee also requested that the 
Income Tax Act be amended to provide 
that where a married person supports his 
spouse during a taxation year and the 
spouse has an income for the year exceed- 


ing $500 but not exceeding $1,000, the 
allowable ‘deduction of $2,000 be reduced 
by the amount which the spouse’s income 
exceeds $500. 

Other requests of the Committee with 
regard to income taxes were that the term 
“dependent” include those who are taking 
vocational training courses, and that all 
medical and dental expenses be deductible 
in computing income taxes. 


Housing 


Government-supplied mortgage money at 
a low rate of interest was proposed by the 
Committee as the answer to the present 
housing shortage. 

The brief stressed that under the 
National Housing Act no assistance is 
given to the wage-earner whose annual 
income is $3,000 or less and that such 
wage-earners constitute the majority of 
Canadian citizens. That the National 
Housing Act as now designed benefits only 
a small portion of Canadian citizens, 
namely those whose annual earnings are 
$3,600 and over, is the prime factor in the 
failure of the Act to alleviate the housing 
shortage, said the brief. 

Proposals now before the federal Parlia- 
ment designed to increase the supply of 
mortgage money will not help the housing 
situation, declared the Committee, because 
these proposals include an increase in the 
interest rate and an increase in the cost 
of insuring the mortgage. These two 
factors will make it necessary for a house- 
builder to be earning a higher annual wage 
in order to qualify than is now the case. 

The Committee suggested that the pro- 
posed legislation should lower the rate of 
government interest to 34 per cent for 
those private citizens only who earn $3,000 
per year or less. ‘The legislation should 
also provide that in the case of resale, the 
house must be sold to a person earning 
$3,000 per year or less, that the vendor 
make no profit on the sale, and that resale 
take place only for reasons of transfer, 
increase in size of family, or increase in 
earnings. 

Legislation to provide that railway 
employees be accorded assistance similar to 
that given to workers in defence indus- 
tries was also requested in the brief. 

The Committee expressed alarm at 
reports it had heard that the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation was to 
be discontinued. 


Immigration 


While concurring in the Government’s 
announced policy of selective immigration, 
the Committee said more regard should 
be given to the national problem of 


seasonal unemployment. More emphasis 
should be placed on the desirability of 
regulating the number and time of arrival 
of immigrants to periods of the year offer- 
ing the best employment opportunities, said 
the Committee. 

It offered its support to the program of 
holding citizenship classes providing home 
study courses with facilities for learning 
English and French, and vocational train- 
ing classes. 


Other Recommendations 


Noting that the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act provides that 
a conciliation board shall make its report 
to the Minister of Labour within 14 days 
of its appointment, and that the Act 
permits the parties to the dispute or the 
Minister to grant additional time, the 
Committee requested that the Act be 
amended to limit the extension to 60 days 
at the most. 


On many occasions the 14-day period 
has been extended to a period which the 
trade unions believed was unjustified, said 
the brief. 


The Committee said it was still hoping 
for assurance that steps will be taken to 
eliminate or at least alleviate the undesir- 
able and dangerous conditions surrounding 
the transportation of explosives and inflam- 
mable liquids on the highways of Canada. 

It recommended that the Explosives Act 
be revised to conform more closely to the 
regulations of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners governing the transportation 
of such commodities. 


Support of the Brotherhoods for public 
ownership and government control of radio 
sound broadcasting and television under 
the trusteeship of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation remains “steadfast and 
unchanged,” said the brief. 


The Government was commended for 
the financial assistance made available to 
Canadian universities; the Committee 
recommended that financial assistance for 
education be continued under agreements 
with the provinces. 


The Government's Reply 

Replying for the Government, the Prime 
Minister said it would be desirable to adopt 
all the recommendations in the brief 
regarding welfare services. However, he 
had the impression, he said, that the 
people of Canada would not welcome any 
increase in the present levels of taxation, 
nor would they want the Government to 
cut down the expenditures it was incurring 
as its share of the effort of the allied 
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nations to build up their strength, deter 
aggression and prevent the outbreak of 
further wars. 

Mr. St. Laurent pointed out that almost 
half of all that is raised in taxation, about 
two billion dollars a year, is devoted to 
building up and maintaining Canada’s part 
in this international joint military under- 
taking. 

The implementation of all the welfare 
services recommended in the brief, said the 
Prime Minister, would require an expendi- 
ture of a billion dollars. A national 
scheme of health insurance would cost not 
less than $600 million. Improvements or 
modifications in the old age security 
scheme, with the increase in the old age 
pensions, would amount to almost $100 
million; and the lowering of the ages to 
60 and 65 would amount to very much 
more than $100 million. 

“These things have to be looked at in 
the light of what we can do,” said Mr. 
St. Laurent, adding that “there are some 
soft spots in our economy, but generally 
the economy is pretty buoyant; and during 
these periods I think the country has to 
carry on and pay as it goes; and we have 
to be careful, we have to be prudent in 
what we can undertake and expect to be 
ab'e to carry out.” 

The question of a national transporta- 
tion policy is now under advisement by 
the Privy Council in London; said the 
Prime Minister. An appeal has been heard 
and the decision will be handed down at 
an early date. This decision, he said, will 
be given careful consideration. 

The Prime Minister assured the Com- 
mittee that its representations with regard 
to the amendments to both the Criminal 
Code and the Railway Act will receive 
consideration. He said the Committee’s 
recommendations as to what attitude it 
would like the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners to adopt in dealing with appli- 
cations coming before it will be brought 
to their attention. 

The special committee appointed to 
study Bill “O” was much impressed with 
the representations made to it, said Mr. 
St. Laurent. He said it will try again this 
year “to do the sort of thing that will 
not make crimes out of things that should 
not be crimes”. 

The Prime Minister regarded as 
“moderate” the Committee’s statement 
about the dieselization of the Canadian 
railways. 

“No one wants to prevent progress,” he 
said, “but no one wants things to be done 
in such a way as to bring about chaotic 
conditions or hardship or anything of that 
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kind. We know that any of these changes 
that are extensive have to be made with 
care, to avoid creating serious embarrass- 
ment to substantial numbers of peop!e.” 


Answering to that part of the brief which 
advocated greater labour representation on 
public bodies, the Prime Minister hinted 
at a new plan for filling vacancies in the 
Senate. He said the Government was 
studying very closely methods of filling the 
12 vacancies now existing in that body. 


“T think most people in Canada feel that 
is a good thing to have this second 
chamber in our parliamentary institution. 
Some do not. Some would like to see the 
Senate done away with entirely; but 
because we feel that most people want to 
see it maintained as one of our parlia- 
mentary institutions, I think we have to 
be very careful to avoid anything that 
would affect its prestige with the public, 
and that we should at this time endeavour 
to do things that will strengthen its 
prestige with the public.” 


Mr. St. Laurent said he did not think 
it would harm the Senate if it had a repre- 
sentative of organized labour in_ its 
membership. 

“IT am not making any promises or any 
commitment, but it is from that angle that 
the problem of these vacancies in the 
Senate is being considered, with the general 
objective of doing something that will 
strengthen the feeling throughout the 
country that the Senate is a good thing 
to have.” 


With regard to housing, the Prime Min- 
ister said he was surprised to hear the 
statement that the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation was to be discon- 
tinued. He said he had never heard any 
such report, and assured the Committee 
that they had no immediate occasion to 
worry about it. 


On the subject of immigration, Mr. 
St. Laurent said the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration kept in very close 
contact with the Department of Labour to 
adjust the number of immigrants to suit 
seasonal employment in Canada. 


In conclusion the Prime Minister said:— 


“We are going to continue to try to 
appreciate what the public of Canada feel 
should be done, and we are going to do our 
best to carry on and keep in good operating 
condition these democratic institutions for 
which this NATO arrangement has really 
been formed, and to which our annual 
contribution is just about half of all we 
can raise in taxation in this country at the 
present time. I hope it will not always 
have to be that much.” 


Cabinet Members Present 


Members of the Government who 
received the Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods were: the Prime Minister; 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour; Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister 
of Justice; and Hon. Ralph Campney, 
Solicitor General and Associate Minister of 
National Defence. 





11"Farm Labour Conference 


Movements of farm workers under farm labour program were success- 
fuily carried out again in 1953, delegates to federal-provincial meeting 
agree. Joint agreements should be continued this year, they decide 


of farm 
program 


Again, in 1953, movements 
workers under the farm labour 
were successfully carried out. Crops, on 
the whole, were good and no _ serious 
labour shortages were reported, according 
to delegates to the 11th Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour conference at Ottawa, 
November 25-26. 

The delegates, generally, expressed satis- 
faction with the joint agreements between 
the federal and provincial governments 
under which seasonal and other farm 
labour requirements are met, and agreed 
that the arrangement should be continued 
in 1954. Both the Federal Minister of 
Labour and the Deputy Minister indicated 
the Government’s willingness to enter into 
agreements for another year. 


During the two-day conference various 
plans were discussed for making the best 
use of the existing supply of farm workers, 
including the suggestion that everything 
possible be done to encourage farmers’ sons 
to remain on the farms. This, however, it 
was agreed, is a long-term project and that 
the only immediate answer for 1954 require- 
ments is a continuation of the immigration 
policy of channelling workers into agricul- 
ture. In this connection, the importance of 
careful selection of prospective immigrants 
was emphasized, to ensure that they have 
had farm experience and are prepared to 
remain in agricultural work for at least the 
term of their contract. 


The conference also«generally agreed that 
increased mechanization is the farmers’ 
most effective method of reducing farm 
labour needs. 

W. W. Dawson, Director, Special Ser- 
vices Branch, Federal Department of 
Labour, and chairman of the meeting, told 
the delegates that Canada’s farm labour 


force has decreased by approximately 
half-a-million since the beginning of the 
Second World War, yet farm production is 
much higher because of mechanization and 
more efficient methods of farming. 

The conference was attended by directors 
of farm labour and other officials from the 
nine provinces participating in the farm 
labour program. Others attending included 
officials of regional offices of the National 
Employment Service, federal and provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Department 
of Labour, the Canadian office of the 
International Labour Organization; repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, the United States Department 
of Labor, Canadian National Railways and 
of several embassies in Ottawa; and Prof. 
S. H. Lane, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Ontario Agricultural College. 

Items on the agenda included reports of 
provincial directors of farm labour and 
regional employment, officials on the past 
year’s activities, manpower outlook for 
1954, working and living conditions on 
farms, and the immigration program. 


Address of Minister of Labour 

In welcoming the delegates to the con- 
ference, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg referred 
to the smooth co-operation between the 
various governments participating in the 
farm labour program. It is, he said, an 
accomplishment when nine provincial goy- 
ernments, the Federal Government and the 
United States Government can work 
together in a- program to ensure an 
adequate supply of farm labour by move- 
ments at peak seasons between provinces 
and between countries “without clashing 
of gears”. 


These meetings and the time given to 
them, he said, are well worth while. Each 
year the situation changes and it is 
necessary to plan each year in advance. 


There will be in Canada a continuing 
need for movements of agricultural labour, 
the Minister stated, and the Department 
of Labour will be only too glad to 
co-operate as it has done in the past. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 

In seconding the Minister’s welcome, 
Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said: “We look forward each year 
to this gathering of federal and provincial 
officials, engaged in what is now generally 
recognized as one of our most successful 
ventures in federal-provincial operations. 


“As the Minister has intimated, provision 
has been made in the Departmental esti- 
mates for submission to the Cabinet for 
continuation of the federal-provincial farm 
labour program in the coming year, if it 
is the recommendation of the conference 
that the agreements should be renewed.” 


The Deputy Minister said that the 
movement of farm workers had become 
organized on a regular basis and that 
perhaps more attention should be given to 
long-term problems. 


International Movements 

David W. Fessenden, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, 
brought greetings from the United States. 
Farm labour problems in Canada, he 
pointed out, closely parallel those in the 
United States. While some _ anxious 
moments were experienced in his country 
during the summer, they had a successful 
season. Shortages of farm labour in both 
countries, he felt, had been eased by the 
movements of agricultural workers back 
and forth across the international border. 


A great deal of attention has been given 
to the problem of keeping workers on the 
job, he said, but no answer has yet been 
found. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 

R. A. Stewart, a director of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture and a 
farmer, said farmers must re-assess their 
whole operations with an eye to more 
efficient production. There is a. trend 
developing, he said, for farmers to work 
more closely together. Mr. Stewart urged 
that everything possible be done to improve 
the quality of workers recruited and that 
some action be taken to bring about 
greater continuity of employment on farms. 
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Provincial Minister of Agriculture 

Hon. C. C. Baker, Minister of Agricul- 
ture for Prince Edward Island, attended 
the opening session. It is becoming more 
difficult each year, he said, to retain 
helpers on the farm because of the long 
hours involved and the fact that the 
remuneration is not always as high as 
that paid to workers in urban areas. 

Prince Edward Island, he stated, had 
been assisted when the need had arisen 
by movements of workers from other prov- 
inces, and in most instances the movements 
proved satisfactory. 


Provincial Directors’ Reports: 


Prince Edward Island—With the excep- 
tion of harvest help, requirements for 
seasonal labour were much the same as in 
previous years, and were filled within 
seasonable time. 


Greater potato acreage increased the 
need for potato pickers; helpers were 
moved into the province from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. The weather was not 
as favourable for digging as in the previous 
year and work was spread over a longer 
period. 

About 60 German nationals were again 
placed on farms under the assisted passage 
plan. With some exceptions, they proved 
reasonably satisfactory. There were a few 
“misfits”, it was reported, who apparently 
had had no farm experience before coming 
to Canada. Complaints of non-fulfilment 
of contract were received.’ Many of these 
German immigrants, it was stated, did not 
feel they had any responsibility to remain 
with the farmer with whom they were 
placed, or even on farm work, and a farmer 
would often find that the man had left 
during the night, taking all his belongings 
with him. While the men remained in the 
province they filled a useful role but at 
the time of reporting fewer than 25 of the 
number placed had stayed. 


Because of the recession in prices of 
farm products, particularly potatoes and 
beef, it was not anticipated that many 
farmers would be looking for help in the 
winter months. 


Nova Scotia—Farm labour demands were 
not as high in 1953. This resulted from 
a number of causes—increased unemploy- 
ment in the mining towns, falling prices 
and weak demand for dairy products, a 
small apple crop as a result of gale damage 
and depressed prices for potatoes. 

As far as could be ascertained, 109 Dutch 
families, comprising 446 individuals, and 94 
single Dutch immigrants, making a total 


of 540, arrived in Nova Scotia during the 
year. The majority of these, it is believed, 
are still in the province. 

German immigrants brought into the 
province under the assisted passage plan 
numbered 45. Of this number, 20 were 
still with their original employers at the 
time of reporting and 12 had been moved 
to other farms. The 1953 group, on the 
whole, was reported to be less satisfactory 
than the 1952 group. Some had had no 
farm background at all and many refused 
to admit any obligation to remain at farm 
employment once the passage loan was 
repaid. 

The need for great care in selection was 
emphasized. It was suggested that it 
should be impressed upon the prospective 
farm immigrant that unless he is pre- 
pared to remain 12 months at farm work 
he will not be admitted to Canada, and 
that permanent landing cards should be 
conditional on fulfilment of this under- 
taking. 

During the year, 19 immigrant settlers 
became permanently established in the 
province and were granted loans by the 
Land Settlement Board for the purchase 
of farms to the amount of $69,000, or an 
average of $3,600. 

Although the service rendered to the 
farmers of Nova Scotia under the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreement was not 
as important as in previous years, it was 
considered to have been well worthwhile 
and that it warranted renewal of the agree- 
ment for 1954. 


New Brunswick—The farm labour 
problem, rather than showing signs of 
diminishing, is settling into a chronic con- 
dition, it was reported. Farmers, both 
large and small operators, face the same 
problem of decreased returns for their 
products and labour’s preference for work 
outside agriculture. 

In spite of handicaps, New Brunswick 
farmers produced abundant crops in 1953 
but their financial position is the poorest 
for some time. 

Reduction in woods operations and a 
poor fishing season released some workers 
for agriculture but at a price which farmers 
found difficut to pay. 

Forty German immigrants were placed 
throughout the province and 52 families, 
31 couples and 41 single men from The 
Netherlands. Early in November, it was 
reported that only 19 of the German immi- 
grants had remained and that of the Dutch 
movement, eight families, six couples and 
ten single men had left the province. 


Movements of workers to points out- 
side the province included potato and bean 


pickers to Maine, haymakers to Ontario 
and potato pickers to Prince Edward 
Island. 


Quebec—F arm labour requirements were 
slightly less than in preceding years 
because of the smaller crops caused by 
the dry summer and continually expand- 
ing mechanization. Farmers were unable 
to obtain workers in sufficient numbers 
locally and had again to rely on immi- 
grant labour. 

Under the assisted passage plan, 12 
groups of immigrants, mainly of German 
origin, totalling 200 men, entered the prov- 
ince between April 22 and July 13. 
Disappointment was experienced with some 
of the workers in the earlier groups; a 
number, it was stated, turned out to be 
craftsmen in trades bearing no relation to 
agriculture. The last group, however, com- 
prising 37, proved more efficient and at 
October 1 there were 29 of this group still 
in farm employment. While there were 
complaints of instability in a number of 
instances, farmers reported an improvement 
over the previous year in this respect. 

Sugar beet requirements were less 
because of the smaller acreage sown to 
beets and use of mechanical aids. Also, 
delay in operations in May, caused by 
rainy weather, permitted transfer of 
thinners from one farm to another. 

Twenty-five young workers were sent to 
Ontario to help with the harvesting. More 
than 200 boys and girls had expressed a 
desire to go but helpers were required 
before the schools closed for the summer 
vacation. 

A movement of harvesters to the Prairies 
was successfully handled. 

Again in 1953, there was an exchange 
of labour between Canada and the United 
States. Workers from Quebec crossed the 
border to help with apple picking and other 
harvesting in New York State and tobacco 
curers came into the province from the 
southern states. 


Ontario—The year 1953 was an active 
one for farm labour placements with many 
more workers being placed than in the 
previous year. 

Wet weather in the spring caused seeding 
to be late; haying was also delayed. 
Heavy crops, however, resulted and labour 
demands for the harvesting were higher 
than in the previous year. There was a 
keen demand for labour by construction 
and urban interests and the trend of 
workers away from agriculture continued 
at the rate of more than a thousand a 
month. Discontinuance of the camp 
program was also a factor in the increased 
demand for farm labour. 
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As the outlook a year ago was obscure, 
only 500 single German workers were 
requested but as the season progressed this 
number was stepped up and by the end of 
the season a total of 2,050 was reached. 
The number would not have been so high 
if all those who had been placed on farms 
had remained. In addition, 155 couples and 
75 families were received. 

Those German immigrants who remained 
where placed generally were found suitable 
and to be good workers. There were some 
complaints of non-fulfilment of contract: 
it was estimated that between 30 and 40 
per cent defaulted. This caused disappoint- 
ment to farmers and proved to be the most 
frustrating factor in the year’s operations. 

Fewer Dutch immigrants were placed in 


1958. Other agencies, such as the major 
railways, placed substantial numbers, as 
usual, 


The number of workers brought in from 
other provinces was higher than in 1952 
but there were not enough to meet 
demands. The number of tobacco curers 
from the United States was also higher 
and the plan worked out satisfactorily. 

As in 1952, there was a substantial move- 
ment of Ontario young. farmers and other 
workers to the West. A large number of 
these went independently, at their own 
expense. 

Because of the steady decline in the 
number of young people offering for camp 
service and the falling-off in demand for 
this type of worker, the program was 
discontinued. As this decision caused 
anxiety in some areas it was agreed that 
assistance would be given in recruiting 
workers and with transportation. Four of 
the 20 camps which had been operating 
in 1952 took advantage of this offer and 
some. 120 high school students were 
recruited. 

The plan for assisting fruit and vege- 
table growers in the Toronto area by 
“day-by-day” workers which had _ been 
carried out successfully by the Farm 
Labour service was assumed by the 
National Employment Service, with the 
West Toronto office as headquarters. A 
similar service but on a smaller scale was 
operated at Hamilton and St. Catharines. 

The program of acquainting farmers of 
the protection offered at reasonable cost 
under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion legislation was continued. Five 
thousand pamphlets entitled Workmen’s 
Compensation and the Farmer were dis- 
tributed and a reprint of 15,000 more 
coples was necessary. 


A circular, How to Keep Your Farm 
Help, based on a farm labour survey con- 
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ducted by the Department of Agricultural 
Economies, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, was also distributed. 


Manitoba—The farm labour situation was 
generally satisfactory. Workers obtained 
locally were able to meet the early spring 
demand and these were reinforced later by 
arrival of immigrants. Requirements for har- 
vesters from eastern Canada were originally 
set at 500 but the arrival of workers prior 
to tariff dates, the availability of workers 
from flooded areas and the usual number 
of those who habitually work for two or 
three weeks in harvest time enabled com- 
pletion of operations without recourse to 
substantial numbers of Prairie farm workers. 

Requests from Ontario for assistance with 
the early harvest met with disappointing 
response and it seems evident that as long 
as the keen demand for labour exists 
during the summer months in local industry 
it will be difficult to recruit help in satis- 
factory numbers for movement East. 

Unsettled conditions in the pulp and 
paper industry have resulted in reduced 
demand for woods labour and, although 
the general industrial demand is holding, 
colder weather may result in a surplus 
labour supply during the winter months. 

The drift of agricultural workers: into 
industrial employment continued. 


Saskatchewan—Crop returns were again 
satisfactory in 1953. While total produc- 
tion did not reach the 1952 figure, it was 
well above average. Harvesting operations, 
for the most part, were uninterrupted by 
unfavourable weather and most were com- 
pleted by October 15. Three factors were 
instrumental in the expeditious harvesting— 
favourable weather, mechanization and an 
adequate supply of labour. Both farmers 
and workers, generally, were satisfied. 

A few workers were reported to be 
unsatisfactory for such reasons as: no 
previous farm experience, inability to 
operate tractors and trucks, non-possession 
of motor vehicle driver’s licence or inability 
to speak English. 

The voluntary movement of harvest 
workers is increasing each year and farm 
placements were lower in 1953. Increasing 
mechanization of farms is also reducing the 
urgent demand for hired help. 

Workers were again brought in from 
Ontario and Quebec and, in general, the 
type of worker despatched was good and 
few complaints were received from either 
employers or workers. 

German nationals brought in under the 
assisted passage plan began arriving at the 
end of March, about six weeks earlier 


than in past years. There were complaints 
in a number of cases of non-fulfilment of 
contract and lack of farming experience 
but favourable reports were received from 
many sources and it is felt that those who 
have remained in agricultural work are 
making a worthwhile contribution. 

Permits for the entry of American custom 
combine operators were again issued. 

Workers were again recruited, almost 
exclusively from the Indian population, for 
thinning and weeding operations in the 
Montana sugar beet fields. For the first 
time, no Indians were recruited for digging 
and lifting as the sugar beet companies 
have introduced mechanical pickers to 
handle this operation. 

A movement of berry pickers to British 
Columbia took place. 

Late seeding operations in the province, 
coupled with favourable job opportunities 
in .construction and other industries, 
resulted in low recruitment of workers for 
haying and _ harvesting operations in 
Ontario. 


Alberta—Farm labour requirements were 
much the same as in the past two or three 
years. Supply also showed little change 
and, while more labourers could have been 
placed, there was not at any time an acute 
shortage. 

Fewer workers were received from the 
Prairies but their suitability was good and 
harvesting was finished in good time, 
several workers being returned to the East 
before the beginning date for the return 
movement. 


The movement of custom combines 
from the United States seems to be 
increasing slightly each year. Operators 


admitted to Alberta reported a favourable 
season. 

An estimated total of 1,700 immigrants 
arrived in the sugar beet area primarily 
for work in beet fields, slightly over- 
supplying requirements. Mechanization 
continues to add to the problems of labour 
administration as the development of seed- 
ing and harvesting machinery is proceeding 
more rapidly than the development of 
machines for working the beets in mid- 
season. This tends to take topping and 
lifting, the most profitable part of the 
season’s work, away from the workers. 


Applications for single German immi- 
grant workers were fewer in 1953. Unless 
there can be some assurance of improve- 
ment in the results of this farm labour 


movement. Alberta officials are doubtful 
about continuing participation in the 
program. 

Expansion and development in the 


industrial field throughout the province, 


particularly in the Edmonton district, make 
recruitment of workers to be sent out of 
the province difficult. Wages paid in 
Ontario to these workers are low compared 
to what they can earn in any free time 


from their usual farm employment in 
Alberta. Some workers were sent to 
Ontario. 


A number of women and girls were 
recruited for berry picking in British 
Columbia. 

British Columbia—Labour requirements 
were satisfactorily met during the season. 
Harly surveys in the Fraser Valley indi- 
cated a local shortage of pickers and a 
lack of interest by potential workers from 


Vancouver and New Westminster. Orders 
were p:aced for 400 workers from the 
Prairies but the response was slow. How- 


ever, the weather played an important 
part in making it possible to handle all 
requests for labour reasonably satisfactorily. 

Farmers showed little interest in apply- 
ing for immigrant labour. 

Arrangements were made whereby several 
hundred students were relayed to farmers 
and worked under close supervision each 


day. In addition, generous assistance was 
received from Air Force cadets at the 
Abbotsford airport, whose services were 


made available by the Commanding Officer 
each evening for several days. 

More help was available through the 
Okanagan Valley than has been for the 
past 13 years. Itinerant labour arrived 
from points as far east as Prince Edward 
Island. With the greater number of 
workers available, combined with a smaller 
apple crop and favourable weather, no 
difficulty was experienced at any point 
during the various peak periods. 

Little difficulty was experienced at any 
time in providing casual labour for farm 
and ranch operations. There is still a 
shortage of first-class dairymen but gener- 
ally the situation was easier than in 
previous years. 


Manpower Outlook for 1954 

W.R. Dymond, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, reviewing 
the general economic situation, said that 
since the beginning of the Korean War 
the number of persons employed in Canada 
has increased 172,000 in the first year and 
125,000 in each of the succeeding two years. 
During this period, the: farm labour force 
declined by about 169,000. 


The increased demand for non-agricul- 
tural labour in the last three years, stated 
Mr. Dymond, was met in three ways, from 
agriculture, from the unemployed and the 
increased population of working age, and 


from immigration. He oulined the labour 
situation in each of the various regions, 
indicating that the labour market gener- 
ally is fairly well balanced. 

Mr. Dymond gave a number of reasons 
why employment expansion in non-farm 
industries is not expected to be as high in 
1954 as in 1953. A very moderate decline 
is foreseen in defence employment and some 
adjustments, largely confined to industries 
where domestic and foreign markets are 
weak or where there is strong import com- 
petition, will probably take place. How- 
ever, it is unlikely, Mr. Dymond thought, 


that consumer purchasing power will 
diminish. 
W. K. Rutherford, Director, Employ- 


ment Service, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, speaking briefly on the 
employment outlook for 1954, thought there 
is a tendency on the part of many to 
over-accentuate developments in employ- 
ment trends. The present talk of a 
recession is over-emphasized, he = said. 
While expansion of Canada’s economy may 
be at a somewhat lower rate, it is still a 
buoyant economy and there are indica- 
tions that it will continue so for some 
time. Bearing this in mind and taking a 
realistic view of the various probable 
factors, indications are that the farm 
labour situation will be easier, Mr. Ruther- 
ford stated. The need, however, for 
forward planning is just as great, he 
stressed. 

Mr. Rutherford was followed by J. A. 
Carroll, Chairman, Ontario Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Committee, who 
discussed the probable farm labour situa- 
tion in 1954, as he sees it. 

Mr. Carroll was of the opinion that 
agricultural production in 1954 will approxi- 
mate that of 1953 and plans should, there- 
fore, be made to provide a farm labour 
supply near the 1953 level. 


Working and Living Conditions on Farms 

A report on the findings of a farm 
labour survey, conducted in Southern 
Ontario in the summer of 1952 to deter- 
mine how best to meet the problem of 


acquiring and keeping adequate farm 
labour, was presented to the conference 
by Prof. S. H. Lane, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph. 

George V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, commented that he 
would like to see similar surveys carried 
out in other provinces and suggested that 
this might be done on an expense-sharing 
basis under the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Agreements. The chairman thought 
a letter might be prepared to send to the 
different provincial authorities asking for 
their opinion on this suggestion. 

Mr. Dymond called attention to a 
pamphlet recently published by the Depart- 
ment, The Farmer’s ‘Son. Other pamphlets, 
he stated, are in course of preparation on 
farm safety and workmen’s compensation. 
Announcement was made also of a bulletin 
being prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture on leasing and rental arrange- 
ments and transfers of properties. 


Immigration Program 

There was considerable discussion on the 
program under which immigrant farm 
workers are brought to Canada for agri- 
cultural employment. A number of dele- 
gates reported that a fairly high percentage 
of immigrant farm workers do not honour 
their undertaking to remain in farm 
employment for one year. The importance 
of selection was also stressed by some of 
those present. 

While it was not possible for the dele- 
gates to indicate the number of immigrant 
farm workers that will be needed in 1954, 
it was generally felt that workers will be 
required in the same numbers as in 1953. 

Taking part in the discussion were Laval 
Fortier, Deputy Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, and C. E. S. Smith, 
Director of Immigration. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements 

The delegates reported that their prov- 
inces would probably enter into farm 
labour agreements for another year if the 
program were continued. 





Ontario Government Vacating Rent Control Field 


Rent controls in Ontario will not be handled by the provincial Government after 
March 2, it was announced recently by Premier Leslie Frost. 

The Premier said that about 80 per cent of the province has already been decontrolled 
and that legislation passed in 1953 provides broad powers for any municipality that wishes 


to institute its own controls. 


The services of an advisory committee composed of three members of the Ontario 
Rentals Administration will be available to any municipality wishing to continue controls, 


Premier Frost said. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 


during Third Quarter of 1953 


30 more fatalities recorded in third quarter than in second quarter; 
total for quarter was 358. Construction industry reported 70 deaths 


There were 358} industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1953, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 30 fatalities over the previous 
quarter, in which 328 were recorded, includ- 
ing 11 in a supplementary list. 

Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 70, was recorded in 
the construction industry. 
were in buildings and structures, 21 in 
miscellaneous construction and 18 in high- 
way and bridge construction. In the 
previous three months 46 fatalities were 
listed in this industry, including 19 in 
buildings and structures, 18 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 11 in highway and 
bridge construction. 

There were 52 industrial fatalities in the 
transportation industry during the quarter 
under review, of which 17 occurred in steam 
railways, 15 in local and highway trans- 
portation and 10 in water transportation. 
In the previous three-month period 44 
deaths were recorded, including 14 in steam 
railways, 13 in water transportation and 
seven in air transportation. 

Forty-seven persons died as a result of 
accidents in the mining industry during 
the third quarter of 1953. Of these, 26 
were in metalliferous mining, 12 in non- 
Metallic mining and nine in coal mining. 
During the previous three months 47 fatali- 


ties were listed, of which 30 were in 


metalliferous mining, 10 in non-metallic 
mining and seven in coal mining. 

In manufacturing there were 45 indus- 
trial deaths during the quarter — under 
review, 14 occurring in the iron and steel 
group and 12 in the wood products indus- 
try. In the preceding three months 58 
deaths were recorded, including 21 in the 
wood products industry and eight in both 
the paper and transportation equipment 
industries. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

fThe number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the third quarter of 1953 is 
probably greater than the figure now quoted. 
Information on accidents which occur but 
are not reported in time for inclusion in 
the quarterly articles is recorded in supple- 
mentary lists and _ statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


Of these, 31° ° 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





There were 44 fatalities in the agricul- 
tural industry as compared with 17 and 
35 in the first and second quarters respec- 


tively. In the third quarter last year, 30 
accidental deaths were’ recorded in 
agriculture. 


There were 37 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the third quarter of 1953 
as compared with 42 in the preceding 
three months. 

In the service industry 24 fatalities were 
recorded, three more than the 21 listed in 
the previous three months. This compared 
with 33 in the corresponding period in 1952. 


An analysis of the causes of the 358 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
shows that 102 (28 per cent) of the victims 
had been “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles or other objects”. Within 
this group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by automobiles and trucks (13), 
objects falling or flying in mines or quarries 
(11), falling trees and limbs (11), tractors 
loadmobiles, ete. (10), and materials fall- 
ing from stockpiles and loads _ (10). 
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“Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” were 
responsible for 79, or 22 per cent of the 
total deaths during the period. These 
include 36 fatalities involving automobiles 
or trucks and 18 involving tractors, load- 
mobiles, etc. In the classification “falls 
and slips” 67 deaths were recorded. Of 
these, 59 were caused by falls to different 
levels. 


By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was recorded in 
Ontario, where there were 112. Quebec and 
British Columbia each had 69 deaths. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 130 fatalities in July, and 114 in both 
August and September. 


15th Constitutional Convention of 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Outright repeal of Taft-Hartley Act requested, CIO-AFL no-raiding 
pact approved, guaranteed annual wage fixed as next bargaining goal, 


intensified organizing drive authorized. 


Outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
was requested in a resolution adopted at 
the 15th constitutional convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 16 to 20. The 
convention also approved a no-raiding pact 
with the American Federation of Labour, 
set the guaranteed annual wage as its next 
bargaining goal, and authorized an intensi- 
fied organizing drive. 

The 700 delegates, representing more 
than 4,500,000 industrial workers in the 
United States and Canada, were addressed 
by CIO President Walter Reuther; James P. 
Mitchell, newly-appointed U.S. Secretary of 
Labour; and John- Foster Dulles, US. 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Reuther and the entire CIO execu- 
tive were returned to office for another 
year. ; 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, spoke 
at the convention and mentioned some of 
the aims of organized labour in Canada. 

The convention disregarded a plea by 
US. Labour Secretary Mitchell that there 
be no further talk of repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In a unanimous vote the 
delegates renewed the six-year old demand 
of the CIO that the law be repealed and 
replaced with a statute modelled on the 
old Wagner Act. 

Speaking before the vote, Arthur J. 
Goldberg, the CIO’s general counsel, said 
he did not believe any proposed amend- 
ments to the Act would be passed by the 
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Entire executive returned 


United States Congress. He said the CIO 
wanted a fair labour law, but emphasized 
that this did not mean a neutral labour 
law. 

“Very frankly” said Mr. Goldberg, “we 
do not want a neutral law. You either 
believe that labour unions are an important 
part of our democratic way of life, or you 
do not believe in them.” 

The no-raiding pact drawn up by the 
leaders of the CIO and the American 
Federation of Labour earlier in the year 
was approved by the convention. The 
pact has already been ratified by the AFL, 
receiving approval at that organization’s 
convention in September (L.G., Nov. 1953, 
p. |GI7)) 


The agreement is regarded as the first 
step towards eventual merger of the two 
labour groups and pledges them against 
raiding one another’s already organized 
territory. It came into effect January 1, 
for all unions subscribing to it individually. 


The convention adopted a_ resolution 
setting the guaranteed annual wage as a 
major bargaining goal for the coming year. 
Mr. Reuther said the 1,600,000-member 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
which he heads, will demand the guaranteed 
wage when its present long-term contracts 
with the auto industry expire in 1955. It 
is expected the 1,200,000-member United 
Steelworkers of America, the second 
largest CIO affiliate, will seek the guar- 
anteed wage in 1954 contract negotiations. 


A resolution favouring employer pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance for a 
full year for workers who become unem- 
ployed was also adopted. 


The convention authorized an intensified 
organizing drive, with emphasis on the 
building unions in the Southern United 
States. Mr. Reuther told the delegates the 
drive would seek to bring 1,000,000 addi- 
tional workers into the CIO in 1954. 


In his report at the opening of the con- 
vention, Mr. Reuther criticized the United 
States Government for its handling of 
social legislation, declaring that major 
drives were under way “to undermine much 
that remains of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal”. 


Mr. Reuther said the CIO was in its 
strongest membership and financial posi- 
tion in history. He added: “The present 
political action task of the CIO is two- 
fold. It is the defensive one of preserving 
the gains of the past 20 years, and the 
constructive one of launching a_ political 
program that will meet the needs of the 
country in future years.” 

The report urged Government action to 
help 14 million families in the United 
States living on incomes of less than $3,000 


per year. Some of the specific steps it 
proposed were an increase in minimum 
wages; liberalization of Social Security 


benefits; establishment of a national health 
insurance program; and a_ public works 
program that would help promote an 
expanded economy. 


Turning to foreign affairs, Mr. Reuther 
said the CIO’s European office in Paris 
would be closed as of January 1, 1954. He 
said the office had accomplished its mission 
of helping develop solidarity among the 
free nations of the world. 

Instead of having its own ambassadors 
in’ Europe, the CIO will limit its over- 
seas activities to more intensive participa- 
tion in agencies of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, Mr. 
Reuther explained. 


In a letter to the convention, President 
Eisenhower repeated his conviction that 
the Taft-Hartley Act, while fundamentally 
sound, should be changed in some respects. 


“For months,” the letter read, “members 
of the Administration have been engaged 
in a searching study of the Act. 


“Our objective is to recommend improve- 
ment in order to make possible a more 
free and vigorous collective bargaining 
process, to reduce Government interven- 
tion in labour-management relations, and 
to promote sound and peaceful industrial 
relationships so essential to the economic 


well-being of American working men and 
women and to the welfare of all elements 
of our nation.” 

Mr. Eisenhower said any proposals for 
amending the Act would be “absolutely 
fair to the labouring men and women of 
this nation, to management, and to the 
public at large”. 

The U.S. President was supported in 
his appraisal of the Taft-Hartley Act by 
his Secretary of Labour. In his speech to 
the convention, Mr. Mitchell said the Act 
in many of its features was “sound, fair 
and just .. He ealled on’ the CIO "to 
co-operate with the Government to elim- 
inate those provisions in the Act which 
are “really unfair” to labour. 

Mr. Mitchell said he was not going to 
favour repeal of the controversial labour 
law, adding: “I am prepared to endorse 
and support every reasonable proposal for 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act which will 
meet these standards :— 

“Minimize the amount of Government 
intervention in labour disputes; maximize 
the incentives for parties in a dispute to 
settle it themselves, and any modification 
that will contribute to more peaceful and 
mature labour relations in America has my 
support.” 

Other matters discussed by Mr. Mitchell 
were plans to have experienced union men 
appointed labour attaches in U.S. embassies 
abroad; and wider application of federal 
minimum wage regulations in the United 
States. 


US. Secretary of State John F. Dulles 
said in his address to the convention that 
he subscribed to the CIO contention that 
a secure peace could not be achieved unless 
the United States operated under domestic 
policies designed to maintain full employ- 
ment and higher living standards. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 


‘of the Canadian Congress of Labour, said 


in a speech to the convention that there 
is “no justification whatever” for a reces- 
sion or depression in either Canada or the 
United States. 

Mr. MacDonald pointed out that many 
families in both countries are not able to 
provide for their members all the essen- 
tials of life. In both countries, he said, 
there exists the capacity to consume all 
that can be produced and more. 

“This is without saying anything of the 
hundreds of millions in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world who, in themselves, 
represent a very sound reason why there 
should be no thought of any slackening in 
the production of our two countries. 

“We have a responsibility to these people 
to provide them with a decent and dignified 
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living standard, not only to build a stronger 
bulwark against Communism, but also to 
create a greatly enlarged purchasing power. 


“By applying ourselves to a solution of 
these problems, we can march forward 
together in the knowledge that we are 
helping to create the kind of world we 
are seeking to establish—a world of peace 
and freedom, with provision for all people, 
everywhere.” 

Mr. MacDonald told the delegates of the 
hope existing in Canada that labour unity 
can be achieved through working out a 
program of gradual elimination of existing 
obstacles. He said labour’s goals in Canada 
are still far from being realized, although 
some progress has been made. 

Speaking of the political action program 
of the CCL, Mr. MacDonald said: “Our 
accomplishments have not been startling, 
but we are building towards that day when 
we will have a government truly repre- 
sentative of the common working people.” 


The convention adopted a nine-point 
economic program designed to stave off 
possible depression. It included demands 
for reduced taxes, wage increases, lower 
interest rates, an increase in the minimum 
wage enforced under federal law, and 
federal aid in homebuilding and public 
works. 

At the close of the convention the dele- 
gates re-elected Mr. Reuther for a second 
term. Also re-elected were James B. Carey, 
Secretary-Treasurer; John V. Riffe, Exec- 
utive Vice-President; and eight other vice- 
presidents. Thirty-five members were 
named to the national executive board. 

Mr. Reuther’s first term as president of 
the CIO began when he was elected at the 
1952 convention shortly after the death of 
Phillip Murray. 

Mr. Carey has been secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO since its founding in 1936. Mr. 
Riffe, as executive vice-president and organ- 
izing director, succeeded the late Allan S. 
Haywood, who died in February 1953. 





Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Largest turnout of delegates in group’s history demands “immediate” 
establishment of Royal Commission to investigate all phases of the 
province's coal industry, calls for national fuel policy for Canada 


A Royal Commission to investigate all 
phases of the coal industry in Nova Scotia 
was demanded at the 12th annual conven- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) in Halifax, November 16 
to 18. More than 120 delegates attended, 
the largest turnout in the history of the 
organization. 

The convention also considered employ- 
ment in the Maritimes, development of 
the coal, steel and shipbuilding industries 
in Nova Scotia and support for striking 
miners in Northern Ontario and Quebec. 

In a_ strongly-worded resolution the 
Federation called for the 
establishment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate all phases of the coal industry 
in Nova Scotia”. 

Charging that “the unemployment situa- 
tion in industry generally throughout Nova 
Scotia is continuing to worsen”, the same 
resolution called on the provincial Govern- 
ment “to investigate the unemployment 
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“immediate 


situation in this province with a view to 
not only bringing in new industries to 
create further employment opportunities, 
but also use this influence to maintain and 
utilize the present industries for con- 
tinued employment”. 


A third part of the same resolution asked 
“that the Government of Nova Scotia 
demand from DOSCO (Dominion Steel and 
Coal Company) a statement of policy 
regarding continued operation of the indus- 
tries controlled by DOSCO in this province 


_ with a view to maintaining these indus- 


tries in the interest of the communities 
involved, rather than from a viewpoint of 
only the profit involved to the _ share- 
holders of DOSCO”. 

(Ben O’Neil, newly-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation, said investi- 
gation should be made into the operations 
of the wire and nail plant of DOSCO at 
Sydney. He said there had been rumours 


in past months that this section of 
DOSCO’s operations in Sydney would be 
removed to another part of Canada. 

The local management had been asked, 
said Mr. O’Neil, for the reasons for reduc- 
tion in employment at the plant and had 
been told that there was a lack of orders 
for that product. 

Mr. O’Neil said that over the last 10 
to 12 years, workers at the wire and nail 
plant had numbered as high as 350. Now 
that number-was reduced to less than half. 


Another speaker declared that the miners: 


of Cape Breton were already in a depres- 
sion. Others said coal mines were being 
closed because of mismanagement and 
faulty mechanization, warned that more 
mines and plants would be shut down 
unless organized labour did something 
about it, and declared that it was the job 
of the Dominion Coal Board to “spell out 
a national fuel policy for Canada”’. 

Speaking of employment, Sidney Oram, 
President of the Federation, said: “The 
province of Nova Scotia is crucified by 
monopoly. We demand that the provincial 
Government get down to business and 
create employment for our people”. 

The employment situation in Nova 
Scotia was described as “appalling” by 
Henry Harm, Regional Director of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour for the 
Maritimes. Mr. Harm said :— 

“There is in the Maritimes today a 
definite recession in the lumber, steel and 
fish industries. Figures given by the 
National Employment Offices only show a 
minor fraction in comparison to the 
number unemployed, who do not enjoy 
unemployment benefits.” 

Greater development of the coal, steel 
and shipbuilding industries as a means of 
attaining higher employment was urged in 
the Officers’ Report, which also advocated 
the advancement of the CCL _ political 
action program. 

On the subject of the coal industry, the 
report urged that special efforts be made 
to have the Dominion Coal Board set up 
an experimental plant for the production 
of gasoline from coal, and that the Board 
carry on research to develop new uses for 
this mineral. 

The report called upon the provincial 
Government to press the federal Govern- 
ment for a national fuel policy that would 
protect the interests of the Nova Scotia 
coal industry. 

A program for the expansion of the steel 
industry in Nova Scotia was advocated in 


the report. The Government was urged 
to take the lead in steps to expand the 
industry and particularly the production of 
steel plate. The report said this product 
was in short supply. 

Restoration and expansion of the ship- 
building and ship-repair industry in the 
province was called for. The report 
pointed out that the federation executive 
had already urged the provincial Govern- 
ment to make necessary representations to 
Ottawa to have a merchant marine fleet 
owned in Canada and subsidized if neces- 
sary by the federal Government. 

This, the report claimed, would revive 
the shipbuilding industry to a point com- 
parable to the wartime period, when more 
than 10,000 men and women were employed 
in Nova Scotia in shipbuilding and ship- 
repair work. 

Other recommendations in the report 
were that loans be made available to 
fishermen for the construction of trawler 
type fishing boats, that a rehabilitation 
centre for disabled workers be established, 
that new industries be developed in the 
distressed areas of the province, and that 
cheap power be produced to encourage 
industrial expansion. 

The delegates voted to continue support 
for the striking miners in Northern Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Freeman Jenkins, President of District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, said 
the strike was a test “to see if labour in 
this country can be defeated”’. 


“The mine owners,” he continued, “are 
trying to stop the organization of labour 
and if we do not join in with our support, 
we are inviting our own disastrous end.” 


Mr. Jenkins said history was repeating 
itself and that the situation confronting 
the gold miners in Ontario and Quebec in 
their demand for union. recognition is 
similar to that which existed in the coal 
fields of Nova Scotia 30 years ago. 


Other speakers who addressed the con- 
vention were Henry Weisbach, Executive 
Secretary of the CCL Political Action 
Committee; and Rev. George Topshee, 
Director of St. Francis Xavier University 
extension department for Cape Breton. 


The following were elected officers of the 
Federation: Sidney Oram, President; Ben 
O’Neil, Secretary-Treasurer; Martin Merner, 
First Vice-president; John Lynk, Second 
Vice-president; and Don Nicholson, Fred D. 
Nicholl and Malcolm O’Handley, executive 
members. 
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123" Session of Governing Body 


Members decide to take four measures based on report of UN-ILO Ad 
Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, agree that alleged Polish violation 
of principle of freedom of association “merits further examination” 


A four-fold course of action based on the 
report of the UN-ILO Ad Hoc Committee 
on \Foreed ~ Labour (L.G., Aug. (19598; 
p. 11381) was decided, on by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organi- 
zation at its 128rd session in Geneva 
November 24-27. 

(When the Ad Hoc Committee’s report 
was issued last June, the Governing Body 
decided to give sympathetic consideration 
to the recommendations it contained.) - 

The Governing Body agreed :— 

1. To appeal to governments which have 
not yet ratified the four ILO Conventions 
that deal with forced labour or indigenous 
workers, urging them to give prompt con- 
sideration to ratification. 

2. To invite metropolitan governments 
to consider applying the four Conventions 
without modification to all their non- 
metropolitan territories. 

3. To consider, as soon as possible, the 
desirability of revising the Forced Labour 
Convention adopted by the ILO in 19380 
to make it provide for the complete 
suppression in all its forms of forced or 
compulsory labour. 

4. To affirm the IJLO’s willingness to 
intensify its efforts toward the abolition 
of forced labour practices of an economic 
character, including practices which were 
not envisaged when the forced labour and 
indigenous workers Conventions were 
adopted. 

The Governing Body also approved a 
report of its Committee on Freedom of 
Association which dealt with a complaint 
against the Polish Government presented by 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. The report said that the 
Committee, “having before it precise 
allegations that the situation in Poland is 
incompatible with the principle of freedom 
of association to which the Polish Govern- 
ment refuses to reply, reeommends that the 
case merits further examination by the 
Governing Body.” 

The report recommended that 12 other 
complaints be dismissed as not calling for 
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further examination. It revealed that the 
Committee still had 27 complaints under 
consideration. 

In another decision, the Governing Body 
decided to make a number of changes in 
the Freedom of Association Committee’s 
procedure for the preliminary examination 
of the complaints alleging the infringement 
of trade union rights which are addressed 
to the ILO with a view to their reference 
to the Organization’s Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association. 

The changes agreed upon include one 
which will permit the Committee to seek 
further information from complainants 
after the Committee has received the 
rephes of Governments in regard to the 
complaints which, are made against them. 

The Governing Body also took action 
with a view to the closer association of 
non-metropolitan territories with the ILO’s 
work. It urged governments to consider 
appointing additional advisers from non- 
metropolitan territories to their national 
delegations to the ILO’s general conference. 
In addition, it recommended wider appli- 
cation of ILO standards in non-metropolitan 
territories. 

After a brief debate, the Governing Body 
adjourned until its next session further 
consideration of a suggestion made by the 
worker members that a report be prepared 
on the possibility of granting ILO member- 
ship “to those non-metropolitan territories 
which have reached a certain stage of 
political, economic and social development 
and which enjoy autonomy in the field of 
labour and social legislation.” 


T. A. Fishbourne, Supervisor of Special 
Placements, Employment Branch, National 
Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, Ottawa, and Miaiss 
Ruth <A. Hamilton, Co-ordinator of 
Women’s Employment in the UIC, were 
appointed members of the correspondence 
committee on juvenile work. Lt.-Col. 
H. M. Jones, Director, Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Ottawa, was appointed a 
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ILO photograph 


Paul Goulet (left), Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour and Director of 
the ILO Branch, Department of Labour, and Paul Emile Coté, MP, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, at the 123rd session of the ILO Governing 


Body. 


member of the Committee of Experts on 
Indigenous Labour. Herbert Marshall, 
Dominion Statistician, was appointed a 
member of the Committee of Experts on 
the Determination of the States of Chief 
Industrial Importance. 

The Governing Body adopted an agenda 
for the 38th International Labour Confer- 
ence, to open at Geneva on June 1, 1955. 
Items included are: report of the Director- 
General, financial and budgetary questions, 
information and reports on the application 
of Conventions and Recommendations, 
welfare facilities for workers, vocational 
training in agriculture, and second discus- 
sion of vocational rehabilitation for the 
disabled, migrant workers (under-developed 
countries), and penal sanctions for breaches 
of contract of employment. 


Mr. Coté was government delegate and Mr. Goulet the substitute delegate. 


Canada was represented at the session by 
Paul Emile Coté, MP, Parhamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour, and Paul 
Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of the ILO Branch, 
Department of Labour. K. D. MclIlwraith 
of the Canadian Permanent Delegation to 
the European Office of the United Nations 
acted as adviser to the Canadian delegates. 


Presiding over the session was Dr. A. M. 


Malik, Pakistan Minister of Labour, 
Health and Work. 

The session was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 16 government members, 


eight worker members and eight employer 
members. 


The 124th session of the Governing Body 
will be held at Geneva, March 9-12. 
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UN Wants Ad Hoc Committee's Report tak=n up 


As “Matter of Urgency 


A resolution asking that the report of 
the UN-ILO Committee on Forced Labour 
be taken up as a “matter of urgency” by 
both the United Nations’ Economic and 
Social Council and the International 
Labour Organization at their forthcoming 
meetings was adopted December 7 by the 
UN General Assembly. 

The vote was 40 to 5, with 12 absten- 
tions. Canada voted in favour of the 
resolution’s adoption. 

Canada’s speech in the debate on the 
resolution was delivered by Mrs. A. L. 
Caldwell. Pointing out that the resolution 
was “of a procedural character” since the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee was not 
officially before the Assembly, she stated 
that it was unnecessary and “unwise” for 
detailed debate either on the contents of 
the report or on the “more controversial” 
parts of the Ad Hoc Committee’s findings. 


“There are, of course, certain facts which 
have emerged,” she continued, “in the 
course of the last few years with regard to 
forced labour, facts which are now beyond 
dispute, if not beyond controversy. These 
facts do not depend on the conclusions or 
findings of the Ad Hoc Committee; they 
emerge clearly from the legislation and 
from the policies of the governments 
concerned.” 


Mrs. Caldwell continued :— 


It is, for example, a simple statement of 
fact that “forced labour camps” exist in 
Czechoslovakia. Section 36 of Act No. 86 
of 1950 (the Penal Code) of that country, 
entitled ‘“Committal to Forced Labour 
Camps,” expressly refers to and recognizes 
the existence of “forced labour camps” as 
places to which persons 18 years of age and 
over, after completing their full sentence of 
temporary deprivation of liberty, may be 
committed for additional periods of so- 
called “re-education” for as long as three 
months to two years (pp. 228-229 of Ad Hoc 
Committee Report: see also p. 34).... 

I have just one example—a factual 
example which depends in no way on the 
right of the Ad Hoc Committee for its 
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authenticity—to indicate that forced labour 
policies do in fact exist in certain countries 
of the world. I could give many other 
factual examples. It is these facts, and 
these alone, rather than the welter of 
irrelevant considerations that have been 
introduced in this debate that should be 
foremost in the minds of members of this 
Committee when they vote on the resolution 
now before us. 

May I say a word in conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, as to the reasons for urgency in 
this matter. 

Why does the Canadian Delegation con- 
sider that action on the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee is “a matter of urgency” 
as stated in the words of paragraph 7 of 
the draft resolution now before us? This, 
Mr. Chairman, is the crux of the problem 
which we are now considering: and the 
reason for urgency, in our opinion, lies in 
the simple fact that this problem of forced 
labour has become worse, not better, in the 
years since the Economic and Social Council 
first took cognizance of it. Why do I say 
this, Mr. Chairman? The problem of forced 
labour was first brought to the attention of 
the Economic and Social Council at its sixth 
session in 1948: in the six-year period 1948- 
1953 no less than six important nations of 
the world—some of them members of the 
United Nations—containing within their 
boundaries between 200 and 300 millions of 
peoples have passed legislation establishing 
and extending by law, under the guise of 
penal codes and labour codes and _ other 
enactments, systems of forced labour, which 
affect ever-increasing numbers of once-free 
people. Once again these are not matters of 
opinion: they are simple matters of fact as 
shown in the Ad Hoc Committee’s report. 
The references to these numerous enact- 
ments and the dates on which they were 
passed are plainly stated and documented. 
In many areas during the past few years 
since the United Nations came into exist- 
ence, humanity has pushed forward the fron- 
tiers of freedom; but in the field of forced 
labour in 1948, in 1949, in 1950, in 1951 and 
1952, humanity has marched backwards. 
These are the hard facts which give to this 
problem a sense of urgency which no dele- 
gation, sensitive to the sufferings of millions 
of our fellow human beings, can afford to 
ignore. These are the considerations which 
are foremost in the minds of the Canadian 
Delegation in voting for paragraph 7 of the 
resolution now before us. 


Canada Ratifies Amendment to ILO Constitution 


Canada’s instrument of ratification of the 
amendment of the ILO Constitution, 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its 36th session last June (L.G., 
Aug 19538, p. 1145), was delivered to ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse on 
November 24 by Paul Emile Cété, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. The Canadian ratification was the 
eighth received by the ILO up to that time. 
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Expressing his pleasure that Canada had 
been able to deliver its instrument of 
ratification so expeditiously, Mr. Morse 
said he was now optimistic that the 
required number of ratifications would be 
received in time to permit the amendment 
to the Constitution to come into force 
before the next session of the Conference 
in June this year. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTR 


The 
Industry, 
was devoted to safety and the work of 





of Teamwork in 
the Department, 


December issue 
published by 


LMPC safety sub-committees. The issue 
discussed safety from the viewpoint of 
labour-management production committees 
and contained information and_ ideas 
designed to be helpful to LMPCs. 


k ta * 


Safety work has played an important 
part in the activities of the labour- 
management production committee at the 
Ottawa and Hull mills of the E.B. Eddy 
Company. In 1945, the company had one 
of the worst safety records in Canada, and 
its Ottawa mull the poorest safety record 
in Ontario. In 1950 and 1951, the Ottawa 
Tgill had the best safety record in the 
province. Between 1945 and 1947, the 
accident frequency rate in the Ottawa mill 
dropped 400 per cent, and in the Hull mill 
nearly 300 per cent. In the same period 
there was an 800-per-cent decrease in the 
number of days lost through accidents. 

Much of the credit for this success 
belongs to the departmental committees, 
which devote a considerable part of each 
meeting to safety. Sharing in both the 
work and the credit are the safety depart- 
ment, under a full time safety superin- 
tendent, and the special plant-wide safety 
committee. This committee is made up 
of the manager of manufacturing, the oper- 
ating heads of departments, the depart- 
mental superintendents (who also serve as 
chairman of the departmental committees), 
the foremen, union presidents, and the 
safety superintendent. This group holds 
periodic mectings and is concerned with 
safety campaigns, the review of accidents, 
the elimination of hazards, planning and 
the like. 


Numerous devices are used to stress 
safety. Each department has a _ special 
safety bulletin board, which is used to 


carry safety messages and posters, specially 
ordered for the purpose. Safety boards 
showing the number of days without a 
loss-time accident are erected at various 
locations. These have recently been 
supplemented by illuminated signs carry- 
ing safety slogans. 

As part of this intense and continuous 
safety program, foremen who have main- 
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tained good safety records are awarded 
special buttons. The employees participate 
in a safety slogan contest. The custom is 
to display a slogan for some time, remove 
it, and then select some employée at 
random and ask him to recall it. If he 
does he receives $5. In addition the com- 
pany makes extensive use of safety films. 
The employee bargaining agents co- 
operating in this extensive safety program 
are: Local 34, International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers; Local 50, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers; and Local 412, International 
Association of Machinists. 
2 * “x 
All safety matters on a large construc- 
tion project in Ontario have been placed 
under LMPC control. This project has a 


system of divisional committees and on 
each, elected employee representatives, 


divisional foremen, union stewards, the 
divisional construction superintendent,, and 
divisional safety superintendent make up 
the committee on safety matters. Over 
this divisional set-up is a joint central 
safety committee which passes on policy 
decisions from divisional committees. In 
co-operation with the bargaining agent on 
the job, the central committee has adopted 
a policy whereby disciplinary action can 
be taken against any employee wilfully or 
repeatedly failing to comply with safety 
rules. If, after careful examination of all 
facts, this is proved, the employee is 
subject to suspension. On the other hand, 
any employee who is known to have 
averted an accident is sent a letter of 
commendation. 


te ab 
7s 7s 


Another LMPC has extended its safety 
campaign to include not only employees 
but their families. The plant paper, in 
co-operation with the LMPC, sponsors a 
safety-slogan contest. Each week an 
employee’s name is drawn, and if he is a 
married man, his wife is asked to give the 
weekly safety slogan, printed in the paper. 
She receives an award of $5 if she is able 
If not, the prize money is added 
to the award for the next week. This plan 
helps to increase safety consciousness of 
both employees and their families. 


to do so. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition. to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during November. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargaining 
agents, rejected one application for certifi- 
cation, and ordered one representation vote. 
During the month, the Board received 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Mayo District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Local Union No. 924, Interna- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards. 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for “consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 





Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of mine and 
mill employees of Mackeno Mines Limited, 
Keno City, Y.1.CL.G. Deen 95s sp lioue 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, “the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a. procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available _ upon 
request to the Department of Labour. 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 


Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, I*redericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario: three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


2. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 396, on behalf of a unit of 
plant employees of The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Limited, employed at Edmonton, Alta. 
(L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard vessels operated by Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal (L.G., 
Nov. 19538, p. 1627). 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard vessels operated by N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, Fort William, 
Ont. (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 


5. Mayo District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Local Union No. 924, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, 
Y.T., comprising employees of the mining 
and milling operations and transport, ware- 
house and road maintenance operations of 
the company (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 298, applicant, and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent, and Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada, inter- 
vener. The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 


Conciliation and Other 


majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote ordered by the Board 
(L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, applicant, and White- 
horse Hotels Limited, Whitehorse, Yes, 
respondent (cocktail lounge and tavern 
employees) (L.G., Oct. 1953, p. 1474). 


Anplications for Certification Received 


1. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc., on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Saguenay 
Terminals Limited, employed at Port 
Alfred, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed aboard 
vessels operated by Northland Navigation 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
Des. Tysoe). 

3. Maintenance Workers’ Federal Union, 
Local 498 (TLC), on behalf of a unit of 
machinists, fitters and helpers employed by 
the British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, at Victoria, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During November the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes:— 

(1) Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 
and Canadian Air Line Navigators Asso- 
- lation (Conciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


(2) Eldorado Mining and_ Refining 
Limited (Beaverlodge Operation) and 
Beaverlodge District Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers, Local 913, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


(3) National Harbours Board, Saint John, 
N.B., and National Harbours Board 
Employees Federal Union No. 24 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


(4) Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 273, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 
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Setilements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

(1) Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Airline Flight 
Attendants’ Association (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., June 1953, 
0.873.) 

(2) Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 
Limited and International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation 
Oiteer: G: Ry Currie)...°(L.G) Dec. 1953, 
p. 1770.) 


(3) Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciltation .Oineer: G. | Ri Currie). + Cu.G., * 
Nov. 1953, p. 1628.) 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During November the Minister received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in June to 
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deal with matters in dispute between the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany and the National Catholic Transport 
Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. (L.G., Aug. 
1953, p. 1156). Text of the Board’s Report 
is reproduced below. 

During the same month the Minister 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 
June to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company and the Catholic Syndicate 
of Garage Employees of the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power Company, Ine. 
(ice oa19 1953) sos h156) ashext morgue 
Board’s Report is reproduced below. 





Conciliation Boards Appointed 

(1) Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia (Port of Vancouver, New West- 
minster, Chemainus and Port Alberni) and 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 
508 (L.G., Dec. 1953,.p..1770). The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month. 

(2) CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1770). The 
Board had not been fully constituted at 
the end of the month. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 


and 


National Catholic Brotherhood of Transport Employees 


of Quebec, Inc. 


(Translation) 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour 
Parliament Buildings 
Ottawa 


Mr. MINISTER: 


The present Board of Conciliation was 
set up on July 22, 1953. Jacques Dumoulin, 
QC, of Quebec, was appointed a member 
of the Board at the suggestion of the 
Company and Marcel Bélanger, CA, of 
Quebec, at the suggestion of the Brother- 
hood. On the recommendation of the two 
parties, Maurice Lamontagne, MA, of 
Quebec, was appointed Chairman of the 
Board. 

The members of the Board were sworn 
in on August 11, 1953, and began their 
sittings immediately. While making haste 
to speed up their work, their primary con- 
cern was to give each party complete 
freedom to express, its point of view and 
to leave nothing undone which would 
bring about unanimity among themselves 
and an understanding between the parties. 
The Board’s efforts were not in vain, for 
it is now in a position to present a 
unanimous report. This was mainly the 
reason why it was unable to present its 
recommendations at the end of the period 
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provided by law. It would be well to 
mention, however, that: each time an 
extension of time was obtained, it was 
first of all accepted by both parties. 


The. Board wishes to congratulate and 
to thank the Company and the Brother- 
hood, whose spirit of co-operation was a 
wonderful help. Both parties made an 
honest attempt to put forward their point 
of view without animosity, stressing on 
several occasions the identity of their 
objectives. 


It might also be pointed out that, since 
this report is unanimous, the Board did 
not consider it necessary to give details. 
for all the reasons behind its recommenda- 
tions. It quite often happens that the 
members of a+Board of Conciliation have 
different reasons for reaching the same 
conclusions. Unanimity is then limited to 
the recommendations, and agreement 
between the parties, which is the ultimate 
aim in view, would certainly not be 
facilitated if each member of the Board 
were to set forth his personal reasons for 
suggesting such and such a recommenda- 
tion. Finally, this report does not contain 
a résumé of the point of view of the 
parties, since this was set forth in detail 
in the briefs placed on file. 


In November 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the reports -of. the 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between (1) National Catholic 
Brotherhood of Transport Employees of 
Quebec, Inc.; (2) Catholic Syndicate of 
Garage Employees of the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power Company, Inc.; 
and the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company. 

Both Boards were under the Chair- 
manship of Maurice Lamontagne, 
Quebec, who was appointed by the 


Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other members of the Boards. 
The nominee of the Company to both 
Boards was Jacques Dumoulin, Quebec; 
the union nominee to both Boards was 
Marcel Bélanger, also of Quebec. 


The report of the Board which dealt 
with the dispute affecting the National 
Cathohe Brotherhood of Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc., and the 
Company was unanimous. The report 
of the Board which dealt with the 
dispute affecting the Catholic Syndicate 
of Garage Employees of the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company, 
Inc., and the Company was signed by 
the Chairman and Marcel Bélanger, the 
nominee of the union. The minority 
report was signed by Jacques Dumoulin, 
nominee of the Company. The 
majority report under the provisions 
of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board. 

The texts of_the Boards reports are 
reproduced herewith. 





A. REQUESTS MADE BY THE BROTHERHOOD 
AND BY THE COMPANY 


We shall list the requests made by both 
parties, as expressed in their respective 
briefs. F 


a. The Brotherhood’s Requests 


I. Hours of Work 

The regular work day shall be eight (8) 
hours, and the regular working week shall 
be forty (40) hours. Every employee is 
entitled to a weekly holiday of two (2) 
consecutive days. 


Il. Paid Holidays 

Christmas, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
St. John the Baptist’s Day, Labour Day 
and Confederation Day shall be consid- 
ered holidays, and each ‘employee shall 
receive his regular wages for those days 
if he does not work and double time for 
all work he does on those days. 


Ill. Scegning for Runs 

(a) Signing for runs shall take place 
about every three months. No change 
shall be made in the said runs during the 
period eovered by the signatures unless 
agreement has been reached with the rep- 
resentatives of the Brotherhood. 

(b) Before the lists of runs have been 
posted in the depots, the representatives 
of the Brotherhood shall be informed, and 
the drawing up of the lists of runs shall 
be subject to negotiations between the rep- 
resentatives of the Company and those of 
the Brotherhood. 


IV. Wages 


Each category of employees shall receive 
a 20 per cent wage increase. 


V. Overtime 

All work in excess of eight (8) hours 
per day or forty (40) hours per week shall 
be considered overtime, and time and a 
half (12) shall be paid in each wage 
category. 


VI. Extra Employees 


(a) Any extra employee who reports at 
one of the four daily relief periods shall 
receive for so doing, if he is not given 
work, one hour’s wages at his regular rate, 
that is four (4) hours’ wages if he has 
reported, without being given work, at the 
four (4) daily relief periods ending at 
six” (6) o.m: 

(b) If it happens that an extra is called 
on to do work beginning after six (6) 
p.m., he shall receive four (4) hours’ wages, 
for reporting at all daily relief periods, in 
addition to -the time worked, with a 
minimum of four (4) hours. 


VII. Pay Day 

Employees shall be paid every Thursday 
during working hours. If pay day falls on 
a holiday, they shall be paid the day before. 


b. The Company’s Requests 


(i) City Service 
I. Check-off 
Clause V, Section “b”, Paragraph 1, of 
the present collective agreement, add after 
“such a deduction” the following— 
“authorization must be given for a 
definite amount and on a form 
approved of by the Company”. 


II. Work Periods 
Replace Clause XVI by the following :— 
(a) “On ordinary week days the length 
of the work periods shall not exceed four 
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and three-quarters (4%) hours for day runs 
and five and a half (54) hours for relief 
runs.” 

(b) “On Sundays and _ holidays’ the 
length of the work periods shall not 
exceed six and a half (64) hours.” 


III. Cancellation or Shortening of Primary 
Runs 


Clause XVII, Section 2. Read the last 
sentence as follows:— 


“In both cases, and until the next 
signing for runs, he shall be paid for 
at least the minimum number of hours’ 
work provided for the primary runs.” 


IV. Wages 


Clause XVIII, Section 6—Extra Em- 
ployees. Replace this section by the 
following :— 

The extra employee shall be paid for at 
least seventy-two (72) hours’ work per pay 
period (14 days including 12 working days). 
This number of hours shall be reduced by 
six (6) hours each time he is absent or 
loses his turn. Being absent or losing one’s 
turn more than twice during a pay period 
will put an end to any guaranteed 
minimum number of hours’ work and the 
employee will be paid only for the time 
worked. Extras shall be divided into 
two categories: day—compulsory reporting 
periods at 5 a.m. and 12 pm —and relief 
—compulsory reporting periods at 9 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. 


V. Wages 

Clause XVIII, Section 7, Period of 
Inactivity. Add the following: “In carry- 
ing out work which entails a period of 
inactivity at the garage, except in case of 
breakdown, the employee shall receive half 
the usual rate for his wage category for 
such a period of inactivity.” 


VI. Clothing 

Clause XXYVI. 
by :— 

The Company shall provide for all its 
bus drivers with at least two (2) years’ 
service, without expense: 

(a) Every year: three shirts, two ties and 
one summer cap with band. 

(b) Every two years: one tunic and 
three pairs of trousers. 

(c) Hvery four years: either a winter 
overcoat or an in-between coat as the 
employee wishes. 


Replace this clause 


Gi) Tourist Service 
VII. Wages and Hours of Work 
Replace Clause XI by the following :— 
(a) “From May 15 until October 15, bus 
drivers and drivers acting as guides shall 
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receive $1.05 an hour and shall be guar- 
anteed at least ninety-six (96) hours’ wages 
per pay period of fourteen days including 
twelve working days.” 

(b) “Ticket-sellers shall be paid at the 
hourly rate of $0.90 with a guarantee of 
ninety-six (96) hours’ wages per pay 
period of fourteen days including twelve 
days’ work. The Company shall also pay 
the ticket-sellers a commission of 0.07 on 
the sale of each city tour ticket and 0.13 
on the sale of each Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
and Isle of Orleans ticket. This commis- 


~ sion shall be distributed among the sellers 


as follows: to the one who makes the 
sale, on each city tour ticket, 0.04; on 
each Ste. Anne de Beaupré and Isle of 
Orleans ticket, 0.08. At the end of the 
tourist season, 0.03 on each city tour ticket 
and 0.05 on each Ste. Anne de Beaupré and 
Isle of Orleans ticket shall be distributed 
among all the ticket-sellers in proportion 
to the number of hours they worked as 
ticket-sellers. 


VIII. Period for Meals 

In Clause X, Section 2, strike out the 
second paragraph, which reads:— 

“At Ste. Anne, however, a sum of money 
shall be given the employee to meet the 
cost of his meal, except for pilgrimages, 
and he shall also be paid for his time as 
though he were at work.” 


B. UNANIMOUS RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE BoArD 


a. The Brotherhood’s Requests 
I. Hours of Work 


Union Request: The regular work day 
shall be eight (8) hours and the regular 
working week shall be forty (40) hours. 
Each employee is entitled to a weekly 
holiday of two (2) consecutive days. 

In spite of the Company’s constant 
efforts to improve its employees’ working 
conditions, the occupation of bus driver in 
a elty lke Quebec remains none the less 
difficult. It calls for a number of physical 
and psychological qualities, requires con- 
stant attention and may entail serious 
responsibilities. From this point of view, 
the work of a bus driver is more tiring 
than that of a number of classes of factory 
workers who repeat the some operations 
over and _ over. Generally speaking, 
employees of the Company must now drive 
buses 8 hours a day for 6 days a week. 
Without its having been proven that this 
system is detrimental to the health of the 
worker, or that it constitutes a danger for 
the passengers, the Board is of the opinion 
that the work week should be reduced. 


Moreover, a general tendency can be 
observed to reduce the hours of work in 
all sectors of industrial life in Canada, 
including the transport services. According 
to Exhibit Sa2, more than 55 per cent of 
manufacturing employees in the City of 
Quebec had the 5-day week in October 
1952, while nearly 30 per cent had a normal 
work week of 40 hours or less. 

It would seem unfair, especially in view 
of the requirements of their trade, for bus 
drivers not to participate in this move- 
ment. In the opinion of the Board, how- 
ever, a reduction from 48 to 40 hours 
would be too quick a change and does not 
seem to be justified by present conditions. 
On the other hand, the regular 44-hour 
week brings up technical difficulties for the 
Company and does not seem to be par- 
ticularly advantageous to the employees. 
The Board has therefore reached the 
conclusion that the average normal week 
of 44 hours, spread over a period of two 
weeks—one being 48 hours and the other 
40. hours—now constitutes the most 
adequate system. 

Nevertheless, this new system will give 
rise to problems of adjustment which the 
Company will not be able to solve imme- 
diately. For this reason, while hoping that 
the latter will put it into effect as soon 
as possible, the Board recommends that a 
period of not more than three months be 
allowed for carrying out the reduction of 
the hours of work. 


For these reasons the Board of Concilia- 
tion makes the following unanimous 
recommendation to replace Paragraph (a) 
of Clause XV of the present agreement :— 


“The regular average work week is 44 
hours spread over a period of two weeks 
—one being 48 hours and the other 40 
hours. Each employee is entitled to at 
least one day’s holiday per week and to 
three days’ holidays in fourteen days, two 
being consecutive in so far as possible. 
This hours of work system shall come into 
effect as soon as possible within the three 
months following the signing of the neat 
agreement.” 


Il. Paid Holidays 


Union Request: “Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, Labour Day and Confederation Day 
shall be considered holidays, and each 
employee shall receive his regular wages 
for those days if he does not work and 
double time for all work he does on those 
days.” 

An increased number of paid holidays 
constitutes another aspect of the improve- 
ment of the lot of Canadian workers. 


The Company opposed the request made 
by the Brotherhood, saying that, because 
of the nature of its service, it is obliged 
to operate even on holidays, and that it 
does not make any more money on those 
days than it does on any other day. On 
the other hand, the Brotherhood pointed 
out that Montreal bus drivers had 4 holi- 
days for which they received time and a 
half for time worked and 4 others for which 
they received time and a quarter. Besides 
this, employees in Ottawa receive double 
time on 2 holidays and time and a quarter 
on Sundays and on 6 holidays. 

The Board was unable to see any differ- 
ence between an urban transport company 
and an ordinary company from the point 
of view of the financial charges occasioned 
by paid holidays. It cannot see why bus 
drivers could not participate in the advan- 
tages enjoyed by their fellow-workers in 
other industries in this field, taking into 
account, of course, the other benefits they 
are already receiving and the financial 
capacity of the Company. 

In view of these conditions and the other 
suggestions contained in this report; the 
Board does not feel that it should go 
beyond the following recommendations, 
which may be added to Clause XVII :— 


“Time and a quarter shall be paid for 
all work done on Christmas and New 
Year’s Days.” 


III. Signing for Runs 

Union Request: “(a) Signing for runs 
shall take place about every three months. 
No change shall be made in the said runs 
during the period covered by the signa- 
tures unless agreement has been reached 
with the representatives of the Brother- 
hood. 

“(b) Before the lists ‘of runs have been 
posted in the depots, the representatives 
of the Brotherhood shall be informed, and 
the drawing up of the lists of runs shall 
be subject to negotiations between the 
representatives of the Company and those 
of the Brotherhood.” 

This request concerns the frequency of 
the signing for runs on the one hand and 
the drawing up and changing of the runs 
themselves on the other. 

It is recognized by both parties that, in 
view of the demands of traffic, signing for 
runs cannot be carried out at regular 
intervals. The Brotherhood and the Com- 
pany also recognize the fact that this 
signing should not be too frequent. 

The Brotherhood also requested that the 
drawing up and the changing of runs be 
made the subject of negotiations between 
the parties. The evidence showed that the 
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Company had not abused its rights in this 
field, and that it had, on the contrary, 
always tried to take the interests of the 
worker into consideration, making allow- 
ance for the requirements of traffic. More- 
over, the task of drawing up the runs is 
so complicated, and brings up so many 
technical problems, that it would be 
difficult to share it and to make it the 
subject of negotiations. 

Then again, it cannot be denied that 
the drawing up and the changing of runs 
directly affect the bus drivers’ working 
conditions. Moreover, the practical experi- 
ence the drivers have had in this field 
would enable them to make useful sugges- 
tions to the Company’s experts. Finally, 
the experts would no doubt contribute to 
the maintenance of good relations with the 
employees if they could explain the draw- 
ing up of the new runs or the desirable 
changes to be made during a meeting with 
the representatives of the Brotherhood. 

For all these reasons, the Board unani- 
mously rejects request as worded by the 
Brotherhood. 

However, it recommends that an eighth 
section be added to Clause XVII, consist- 
ing of two paragraphs as follows:— 

a. “As far as possible, signing for runs 
shall take place every three months, with- 
out, however, interfering with the Com- 
pany’s freedom of action. 

b. “The representatives of the Brother- 
hood may make suggestions to the Com- 
pany concerning the changing of a run and 
the drawing up of a signing for runs; the 
Company shall study them but shall not 
be obliged to accept them.” 


IV. Wages 

Union Request: “Each category of 
employees shall receive a 20 per cent wage 
increase.” 

The Brotherhood attempted to justify 
this request by comparing the wages 
earned by its members with those of 
Montreal and Ottawa bus drivers. Thus 
it was noted that the maximum hourly 
rate is $1.22 at Quebec, $1.38 at Ottawa 
and $1.40 at Montreal. 

In order to justify these comparisons, 
the Brotherhood took as a basis, among 
other things, the following extract from 
the report of the Conciliation Board which 
dealt with the dispute between the same 
parties in 1949:— 

“Other factors, however, must be taken 
into consideration. These other factors 
are, in the first place, the wage rates paid 
in other comparable concerns. No satis- 
factory point of comparison can be found 
in our Province, but elsewhere it can be 
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seen that the most generally prevalent 
rate for cities of comparable size is $1 an 
hour. This is the rate in force in Winnipeg, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Ottawa, by virtue of 
a recent agreement. In these cities, it is 
true, the difference between the initial rate 
and the maximum rate is much less than in 
Quebec. In return, it must be noted that 
the average earnings of other workers at 
Quebec is appreciably lower than in these 
other cities. This divergence is, to a large 
extent, justified.” 

Without recognizing any absolute value 
in these comparisons, they should certainly 
be taken into account when appraising the 
wages now being paid to Quebec bus 
drivers. 

On the other hand, the Company showed 
that the average weekly income of bus 
drivers at Quebec is now about 23 per cent 
higher than the general average wage paid 
in the city. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the average wage paid indus- 
trial workers on the whole in the City of 
Quebec has increased by nearly 70 per cent 
since 1946, while the bus drivers’ average 
wage has increased by only 48-8 per cent. 
In, this respect, therefore, the lot of the 
bus driver has not improved during this 
period. 


Finally, the Board, in evaluating the bus 
drivers’ wages, is taking into consideration 
its recommendation concerning the reduc- 
tion of °thes- hours. ‘of “work?” Without 
attributing an absolute value to the prin- 
ciple of full compensation, it must be 
recognized that this is generally applied. 
The Board cannot see any reason for 
making an exception in this case. 


-It will be noted further on that the 
wage increase recommended by the Board 
is expressed in terms of percentages, which 
seems preferable to absolute uniform in- 
creases, since 1t makes it possible to main- 
tain the value of the differential between 
the three wage categories. 


Finally, the problem of retroactivity 
remains to be settled. The last collective 
agreement signed by the parties expired on 
June 1, 1953. The improvements in work- 
ing conditions which the Board now 
considers justified have, as a matter of 
fact, been justified since the beginning of 
June last. Besides this, the retroactivity 
rule is currently applied by Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. On the other 
hand, the Board does not feel that it 
should recommend full retroactivity in this 
case. If the parties had agreed with regard 
to the reduction in the hours of work at 
the time the last agreement expired, the 
Company would nonetheless have had a 
period of three months to effect this 


adjustment. Moreover, it would not seem 
fair to make one or other of the parties 
suffer the entire consequences of the delays 
required by our conciliation procedure. 
The Board is therefore of the opinion that 
retroactivity should be granted as of 
September 1, 1953. 

Consequently, the Board makes the 
following recommendation :— 


“Present wage rates shall be increased 
by about 9 per cent, or, more precisely, 
srau “be set -.at $1.17, $1.22 and” $1.33 
respectively. The wncreases shall be 
granted as of September 1, 1953. So that 
there may be no decrease in the employees’ 
weekly wages with the reduction in the 
working week, the increase in wage rates 
recommended should be paid separately by 
the Company until the hours of work are 
actually reduced. These wage increases 
should be paid in two instalments, one on 
December 1, 1953, and the other when the 
hours of work are reduced.” 


V. Overtime 


Union Request: “All work in excess of 
eight (8) hours per day or 40 hours per 
week as overtime, and time and a half 
(14) shall be paid in each wage category.” 

In determining a regular work week, 
overtime should, normally, be calculated 
on a weekly basis. However, according to 
the recommendation of the Board, the work 
week will be alternately 48 hours and 40 
hours. Under these conditions, it becomes 
impossible to measure overtime on _ the 
basis of a weekly period. 


On the other hand, it must be recog- 
nized that working hours in the transport 
services cannot be determined as definitely 
and regularly as in other industries. Thus 
there may be regular runs which will almost 
inevitably exceed the normal hours of 
work. Such runs cannot be considered as 
overtime work. The Company should 
therefore be given a certain amount of 
margin in the calculation of overtime. 


For these reasons, the Board has arrived 
at the following recommendation :— 


“All work in excess of 90 hours wm two 
weeks (14 days including 11 working days) 
shall be considered as overtime and time 
and. a half shall be paid im each wage 
category for such work. However, over- 
time shall be counted only after 100 hours 
until such time as the hours of work are 
reduced to 44.” 


VI. Extra Employees 


Union Request: “(a) Any extra em- 
ployee who reports at one of the four daily 
relief periods shall receive for so doing, 
if he is not given work, one hour’s wages 
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at his regular rate, that is four (4) hours’ 


wages if he has reported, without being 
given work, at the four (4) daily relief 
periods ending at six (6) p.m. 

“(b) If it happens that an extra is 
called on to do work beginning after six 
(6) p.m., he shall receive four (4) hours’ 
wages, for reporting at all daily relief 
periods, in addition to the time worked, 
with a minimum of four (4) hours.” 


If it is considered that an employee 
deserves an hour’s wages for reporting at 
a relief period without being given work, 
it is only normal that he be granted wages 
for as many hours as the number of times 
he reported in vain to wait for work to be 
assigned to him. On the other hand, the 
4-hour minimum requested by the Brother- 
hood seems exaggerated. 


The Board therefore recommends that 
the section of Clause XVIII of the agree- 
ment be changed to read as follows:— 


“Kvery extra employee who is present at 
the four relef periods shall receive for 
this, if he has not been granted work 
during the entire day ending at 6.30 p.m., 
four (4) hours’ wages. If-r.t happens that 
an extra is called on to do work beginning 
after 6.380 p.m., he shall receive three (3) 
hours’ wages for reporting at all relief 
neriods, in addition to the tume worked, 
with a minimum of two hours.’ 


Mile Pay Day 

Union Request: “Employees shall be 
paid every Thursday during working hours. 
If pay day falls on a holiday, they shall 
be paid the day before.” 

In view of the recommendations of the 
Board concerning the normal work week 
and the calculation of overtime, it becomes 
almost impossible to set a weekly pay day. 
This would be a source of inconvenience 
for both parties. The Board therefore 
recommends :— 

The maintenance of Clause XXI as it rs 
worded in the last agreement. 


b. The Company’s Requests 
(i) City Service 

I. Check-off 

The Company’s Request: “Clause V, 
Section “b”, Paragraph 1, of the present 
collective agreement, add after ‘such a 
deduction’ the following: ‘authorization 
must be given for a definite amount and 
on a form approved of by the Company’.” 

The Board noted that the union dues 
had varied several times during the last 
year, but that there had no doubt been 
an abnormal situation. It is of the opinion 
that such frequent changes are not in the 
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interests of the parties concerned, and it 
draws the attention of the Brotherhood to 
this point. 

The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing be added to Paragraph 1, Section “b” 
of Clause V of the present agreement :— 

“Authorization must be given on a form 
approved of by both parties, and for an 
amount varying as little as possible during 
the lifetime of the agreement.” 


Il. Work Periods 

The Company’s Request: “Replace Clause 
XVI by the following :— 

“(a) On ordinary week days the length 
of the work periods shall not exceed four 
and three-quarter (43) hours for day runs 
and five and a half (54) hours for relief 
Tons 

“(b) On Sundays and holidays the length 
of the work periods shall not exceed six 
and a half (64) hours.” 

Lengthy discussions were held on this 
point during the investigation. The Com- 
pany claimed that its principal objective 
in making this request was to improve 
working conditions for its employees and 
to have a practice which already existed 
recognized in the text of the agreement 
itself. The Brotherhood, on the other 
hand, opposed this request, stating that the 
periods suggested were too long. At a 
later stage in the inquiry, the Company 
submitted as Exhibit (Ca33) a scheme for 
distributing Sunday work provided for by 
the present agreement. 

It should be recognized that, if this 
scheme is applied, the bus drivers will 
have to come back to work more often 
and their meal hours will perhaps be less 
regular. However, as there cannot be any 
ideal system in this field, as the Company 
seems indifferent in the matter, and as the 
scheme which it submitted almost entirely 
eliminates long periods, which is just what 
the Brotherhood wants, the Board is of the 
opinion that this system should be applied. 

On the other hand, as past experience 
has shown, the existence of certain excep- 
tions is almost inevitable in week-day work 
as well as on Sundays. In order to 
regularize these few cases and to recognize 
in the text of the agreement the practice 
which the parties have so far followed, the 
Board recommends that the text of Clause 
XVI of the present agreement be changed 
to read as follows:— 

“Eacept wm cases where there is agree- 
ment between the parties (a) the length of 
the work periods for day runs shall not 
exceed four and a half (44) hours; (b) the 
length of the work periods for relief runs 
shall not exceed five and a quarter (61) 
hours.” 
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The Board is of the opinion that it will 
always be time when the inevitable excep- 
tions become too numerous to recognize the 
need for a change in the length of the work 
periods. 


III. Cancellation or Shortening of Primary 
Runs 

The Company’s Request: Clause XVII, 
Section 2. Read the last sentence as 
follows: “In both cases, and until the next 
signing for runs, he shall be paid for at 
least the minimum number of hours’ work 
provided for the primary runs.” 

The effect of this request by the Com- 
pany would be to replace the guaranteed 
length of each primary run for the duration 
of the signing, as is the case at present, 
by a class guarantee. During the investi- 
gation the Company admitted that the 
present system of guarantees represented a 
very trifling financial burden, and that its 
principal inconvenience was chiefly of an 
administrative nature. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized 
that this request of the Company might 
cause loss of wages for certain employees, 
and that it might in certain cases restrict 
the advantages which the employees have 
been deriving from the application of the 
right of seniority which has been recog- 
nized for a long time. 

The Board therefore reeommends:— 


The maintenance of the present guar- 
antee wn cases of cancellation or shortening 
of the primary runs. 


IV. Extra Employees 


The Company’s Request: Clause XVIII, 
Section 6—Extra Employees. Replace this 
section by the following: “The extra 
employee shall be paid for at least seventy- 
two (72) hours’ work per pay period (14 
days including 12 working days). This 
number of hours shall be reduced by six 
(6) hours each time he is absent or loses 
his turn. Being absent or losing one’s turn 
more than twice during a pay period will 
put an end to any guaranteed minimum 
number of hours’ work and the employee 
will be paid only for the time worked. 

“Extras shall be divided into two cate- 
gories: day—compulsory reporting periods 
at 5 am. and 12 p.m-—and relief—com- 
pulsory reporting periods at 9 a.m. and 
4_pam.? 

The Company’s brief stated: “This 
request by the Company really constitutes 
an offer, which it considers fair and reason- 
able, with respect to the extras”. Since, 
after all, this is an offer on the part of 
the Company, and since, on the other 
hand, the Brotherhood strongly opposed it 
during the inquiry, it is rather difficult for 


{he Board to accept it. Since the Company 
is convinced that its suggestion would 
‘result in improving the lot of the extras, 
it should now persuade the representatives 
of the Brotherhood to that effect. Only 
direct discussions with the latter could lead 
to a successful issue. 

For the time being, the Board feels that 
its recommendation concerning remunera- 
tion for reporting without obtaining work 
at relief periods is more justified than the 
offer made by the Company. It therefore 
recommends in this connection :— 

The maintenance of Section (6) of Clause 
XVIII with the two changes previously 
suggested. 


V. Period of Inactivity 

The Company's Request: Clause XVIII, 
Section 7, Period of Inactivity. Add the 
folowing: “In carrying out work which 
entails a period of inactivity at the garage, 
except in case of breakdown, the employee 
shall receive half the usual rate for his 
wage category for such a period of 
inactivity.” 

The Board does not consider this request 
justified. When an employee is obliged to 
remain at his employer’s disposal at his 
place of work, he is entitled to his regular 
wages whether he has work to do or not. 

The Board therefore recommends :— 

The maintenance of the present system 
with regard to periods of inactivity. 


VI. Clothing 

The Company’s Request: Clause X XVI. 
Replace this clause by: “The Company 
shall provide for all its bus drivers with 
at least two (2) years’ service, without 
expense: (a) Hvery year: three shirts, two 
ties and one summer cap with band. 
(b) Every two years: one tunic and three 
pairs of trousers. (c) Hvery four years: 
either a winter overcoat or an in-between 
coat as the employee wishes.” 

The Board might have been convinced 
that the present system should be changed 
if the Company had proved that the 
distribution of uniforms had taken place 
too frequently so far and that it was 
leading to abuses. Since this fact was not 
proved, and since the Board has no other 
criterion for judging the matter, it 
recommends :— 

The maintenance of the present Clause 
XXVI concerning the distribution of 
uniforms to the employees. 


(ii) Tourist Service 
VII. Wages and Hours of Work 


The Company’s Request: Replace Clause 
XI by the following :— 

“(a) From May 15 until October 15, bus 
drivers and drivers acting as guides shall 
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receive $1.05 an hour and shall be guar- 
anteed at least ninety-six (96) hours’ wages 
per pay period of fourteen days including 
twelve working days.” 

“(b) Ticket-sellers shall be paid at the 
hourly rate of $0.90 with a guarantee of 
ninety-six (96) hours’ wages per pay period 
of fourteen days including twelve working 
days.” 

“(c) Ticket-sellers shall be paid at the 
hourly rate of $0.90 with a guarantee of 
ninety-six (96) hours’ wages per pay period 
of fourteen days including twelve days’ 
work. The Company shall also pay the 
ticket-sellers a commission of 0.07 on the 
sale of each city tour ticket and 0.13 on 
the sale of each Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
and Isle of Orleans ticket. This commis- 
sion shall be distributed among the sellers 
as follows: to the one who makes the sale, 
on each city tour ticket, 0.04; on each 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré and Isle of Orleans 
ticket, 0.08. At the end of the tourist 
season, 003 on each city tourist 
ticket and 0.05 on each Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré and Isle of Orleans ticket shall 
be distributed among all the ticket-sellers 
in proportion to the number of hours they 
worked as ticket-sellers.” 

The Board is of the opinion that 
employees of the tourist service should 
receive the same treatment as those in city 
service. For the reasons indicated above, 
it therefore grants drivers acting as guides 
and ticket-sellers the same wage increases 
as other employees, but it suggests that 
their work guarantee be reduced in propor- 
tion to the reduction in the normal work 
week of city service employees. 

The Board therefore recommends that 
Clause IX of the tourist service employees’ 
agreement be changed to read as follows :— 

SUL Prom Vdyo1- £6. October 31, bus 
drivers and drivers acting as guides shall 
be paid an hourly wage of $1.14 and shall 
be guaranteed at least 100 hours’ wages per 
period of 14 days including 11 days’ work. 


“(2) Ticket-sellers shall be paid an 
hourly wage of 0.99 with a guarantee of 
100 hours’ wages per pay period of 14 days 
including 11 days’ work. Moreover, each 
ticket-seller shall receive a 3 per cent 
commission in the value of the tickets he 
himself sells, and in addition, at the end 
of the season, a 2 per cent commission on 
the total value of the tickets sold by these 
same ticket-sellers shall be distributed to 
them in proportion to the number of hours 
they worked as ticket-sellers.” 
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VIII. Period for Meals 

The Company's Request: In Clause X, 
Section 2, strike out the second paragraph, 
which reads: “At Ste.. Anne, however, a 
sum of money shall be given the employee 
to meet the cost of his meal, except. for 
pilgrimages, and he shall also be paid for 
his time as though he were at work.” 

It is generally recognized that when an 
employee has to eat outside the city where 
he lives, because of the requirements of 
his work, the employer must pay for his 
meals. 


The Board therefore recommends :— 

The maintenance of the second para- 
graph of Clause X of the present agree- 
ment. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Maurice LAMONTAGNE, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) JacquEs DUMOULIN, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Marcet BELANGER, 
Member. 


Quebec, October 30, 1953. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 


and 


Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees of the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company, Inc. 


(Translation) 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour 
Parliament Buildings 
Ottawa 


Mr. MInistEr: 

The present Board of Conciliation was 
set up on July 22, 1953. Jacques Dumoulin, 
QC, of Quebec, was appointed a member 
of the Board at the suggestion of the 
Company and Marcel Bélanger, CA, of 
Quebec, at the suggestion of the Syndicate. 
On the recommendation of the two parties, 
Maurice Lamontagne, MA, of Quebec, was 
appointed Chairman of the Board. 

The members of the Board were sworn 
in on August 11, 1953, and began their 
sittings immediately. While making haste 
to speed up their work, their primary con- 
cern was to give each party complete 
freedom to express its point of view and 
to leave nothing undone which would bring 
about unanimity among themselves and 
an understanding between the parties. This 
was mainly the reason why it was unable 
to present its recommendations at the end 
of the period provided by law. It would 
be well to mention, however, that each 
time an extension of time was obtained, it 
was first of all accepted by both parties. 

The Board wishes to congratulate and 
to thank the Company and the Syndicate, 
whose spirit of co-operation was a wonder- 
ful help. Both parties made an honest 
attempt to put forward their point of view 
without animosity, stressing on several 
occasions the identity of their objectives. 

It might also be pointed out that the 
Board did not consider it necessary to give 
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details for all the reasons behind its recom- 
mendations. It quite often happens that 
the members of a Board of Conciliation 
have different reasons for reaching the same 
conclusions. Unanimity is then limited to 
the recommendations, and agreement 
between the parties, which is the ultimate 
alm in view, would certainly not be facili- 
tated if each member of the Board were 
to set forth his personal reasons for 
suggesting such and such a recommendation. 
Finally, this report does not contain a 
résumé of the point of view of the parties, 
since this was set forth in detail in the 
briefs placed on file. 

The following recommendations are those 
which were agreed upon by the charman 
of the board and the member appointed 
by .the syndicate. Unfortunately, even 
after renewed attempts, it has been impos- 
sible for us to attain unanimity and, conse- 
quently, the member appointed by the 
company will submit a minority report 
under his own name. 


A. Requests made by the Syndicate 
and by the Company 
We shall list below the requests made 
by both parties, as expressed in their 
respective briefs. — 


a. THE SYNDICATE’S REQUESTS 

I. Section 5—Union Security 

All employees subject to this agreement 
shall, as a condition of employment, main- 
tain membership in the Syndicate.. Those 
who are not at present members must join 
within thirty (30) days following the effec- 
tive date of this agreement. 


The employer reserves the right to hire 
whomever he wishes, but new employees 
subject to this agreement must join the 
Syndicate within thirty (380) days follow- 
ing the date of hiring. 

Should an employee resign from the 
Syndicate during the lifetime of the agree- 
ment, the Secretary of the Syndicate shall 
advise the employer in writing, and the 
latter shall, within the following fifteen 
(15) days, discharge the employee unless 
he becomes a member of the Syndicate 
before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period. 


II. Sectzon 17—Labour Relations Procedure 

A new paragraph should be added to 
this Section stipulating that any complaint 
not submitted within thirty (30) days of 
its known existence shall be considered 
barred and may not be brought up or 
discussed in the Relations Committee, save 
by consent of both parties. 


Ill. Section 18—Hours of Work 
Add the following words at the end of 
paragraphs (b) and (c) concerning rotating 
shifts :— 
“This half hour shall be paid for at 
the employee’s regular rate”. 


IV. Section 20—Holidays 
Add the following to the paid holidays:— 
Good Friday, Ascension Day, All 
Saints’ Day and Immaculate Concep- 
tion Day. 


V. Section 21—Vacations 

This Section to be amended so that 
three (3) weeks’ vacation with pay may 
be granted to employees with fifteen (15) 
Or more years’ service with the employer. 


VI. Section 25—Rates of Pay 

Scale of wages to be amended by adding 
fifteen (0-15) cents an hour to all the 
rates thereon. 


VII. Section 26—Wage Differential 

This Section to be amended so that the 
wage differential shall read five (0-05) cents 
an hour instead of three (0-03) cents as it 
now reads. 


‘VIII. Section 32—Welfare 

Add a> paragraph stipulating that 
employees shall be entitled to one day’s 
sick leave per month without loss of pay, 
said days to be cumulative. 


IX. Section 35—Clothing 


This Section to be amended so that 
employees shall receive overalls every two 
years, these to be cleaned at the Com- 
pany’s expense. 


‘unless he 


b. THE Company’s Regugst 
Clause XVIII—Hours of Work 


In the first paragraph entitled “Regular 
Day Shift”, after the words “hours of work 
to be as follows,” read :— 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, from 7 a.m. to 12 noon 
and from 1 p.m. to 4 pm. On Satur- 
day, from 7 a.m. to 11 am. 


B. Recommendations of the Board 


It may be noted that the improvements 
made in the past in working conditions, 
and particularly in the case of garage 
employees’ wages, have been the same as 
those granted to the bus drivers. This 
similarity obtained when the parties 
reached an agreement through direct nego- 
tiations or after having recourse to con- 
ciliation. Furthermore, it has been 
recognized in all the reports of the 
Conciliation Boards that have so far 
endeavoured to offer solutions to the 
disputes between the parties. This pre- 
cedent being well established, this Board 
must needs take it into consideration. 
That is why the main conclusions of this 
report have been greatly influenced by the 
recommendations of the Board concerning 
the dispute between the Company and the 
Brotherhood of Bus Drivers. 


a. REQUESTS OF THE SYNDICATE 
I. Section 5—Union Security 


The Syndicate’s Request: All employees 
subject to this agreement shall, as a con- 
dition of employment, maintain member- 
ship in the Syndicate. Those who are not 
at present members must join within 
thirty (30) days following the effective date 
of this agreement. 

The employer reserves the right to hire 
whomever he wishes, but new employees 
subject to this agreement must join the 
Syndicate within thirty (30) days following 
the date of hiring. 

Should an employee resign from the 
Syndicate during the lifetime of the 
agreement, the Secretary of the Syndicate 
shall advise the employer in writing and 
the latter shall, within the following 
fifteen (15) days, discharge the employee 
becomes a member of the 
Syndicate before the expiration of the 
aforesaid period. 

The Syndicate therefore requests that 
the partial union shop clause which is 
part of the agreement now in effect be 
made a full union shop clause. The 
investigation showed that 6 employees 
already working for the Company when the 
partial union shop plan came into effect are 
not at present members of the Syndicate. 
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The Board finds that, although the 
present union security plan has its 
advantages, it also entails inconvenience for 
the Syndicate. It should also be noted 
that the Brotherhood of Bus Drivers 
already has full union security. On the 
other hand, the representatives of the 
Syndicate acknowledged that they had 
recently obtained the adherence of certain 
recalcitrant persons. Furthermore, the 
argument according to which an employee 
should not be forced to become a member 
of a union against his will cannot be 
ignored. The “Rand formula” was sug- 
eested for the express purpose of parrying 
that objection. Before agreeing to that 
plan, however, it would seem that the 
representatives of the Syndicate should try 
once again to convince those six employees 
that it is not fair for them to enjoy the 
benefits obtained by the union without 
contributing to its maintenance. ‘This 
question should be considered again when 
every reasonable effort has been made in 
that direction. 

For the moment, the Board therefore 
recommends that :— 


Section V as worded in 
agreement be maintained. 


the current 


Il. Section 17—Labour Relations Procedure 


The Syndicate’s Request: A new para- 
graph should be added to this Section 
stipulating that any complaint not sub- 
mitted within thirty (30) days of its 
known existence shall be considered barred 
and may not be brought up or discussed 
in the Relations Committee, save by con- 
sent of both parties. 

Concerning this request, it has been 
shown that only one case had given rise 
to difficulties so far and that the particular 
circumstances of this case did not seem to 
warrant changing a general rule heretofore 
accepted by both parties. Furthermore, the 
Board believes that the Syndicate itself 
has nothing to gain by agreeing to limit 
the period during which it can bring a 
grievance to the attention of the Relations 
Committee. 

The Board therefore recommends that:— 


Section 17 of the agreement now in effect 
be maintained. 


III. Section 18—Hours of Work 

The Syndicates Request: Add_ the 
following words at the end of paragraphs 
(b) and (ec) concerning rotating shifts: 
“This half hour shall be paid for at the 
employee’s regular rate”. 

This request corresponds to what is 
already in effect in many industries. On 
the other hand, the Company has proven 
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that the Order covering garage employees 
in the Quebec area does not provide for 
such an advantage, which does not neces- 
sarily mean that none of those employees 
enjoy it. 

The granting of this 


union request, 


however, would. bring a fairly sharp 
increase in the Company’s_ operating 
expenses. On the other hand, it would 


reduce the working time of the employees 
concerned without increasing their weekly 
pay. The Board is of the opinion that 
the additional amount of money which it 
is recommending that the Company dis- 
tribute to the employees would find better 
use, under the circumstances, if it were 
devoted to increasing wage rates. 

In view of the above, the Board recom- 
mends that :— 

Section 18 as worded in the agreement 
now in effect be maintained. 


IV. Section 20—Holidays 

The Syndicate’s Request: Add _ the 
following to the paid holidays: Good 
Friday, Ascension Day, All Saints’ Day 
and Immaculate Conception Day. 


V. Section 21—Vacations 


The Syndicate’s Request: This Section to 
be amended so that three (3) weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay may be granted to employees 
with fifteen (15) or more years’ service 
with the employer. 

In view of current conditions in other 
industries, and with regard to bus drivers 
in particular, the Board does not deem it 
advisable in this instance to recommend 
the granting of these requests. The 
number of holidays and the length of 


vacations would seem sufficient at the 
moment. The Board therefore recommends 
that:— 


Sections 20 and 21 as worded i the 
agreement now in effect be maintained. 


VI. Section 25—Rates of Pay 

The Syndicate’s Request: Scale of wages 
to be amended by adding fifteen (0°15) 
cents an hour to all the rates thereon. 

During the investigation, the Syndicate 
insisted mainly on a comparison of wages 
with those paid by the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission. The Company, on 
the other hand, compared the rates mainly 
with those contained in the Order con- 
cerning garage employees in the Quebec 
area. 

It must also be noted that the Com- 
pany has already granted a 5-cent an hour 
increase to all its garage employees, except 
servicemen. Furthermore, it has agreed to 
bring this increase up to 8 cents per hour 


in order that the employees may create 
a social security fund. For the same 
reason, it has finally agreed to increase 
the wages of servicemen by 5 cents on 
hour. 


The Board is of the opinion that the 
increase in the wages of garage employees 
should not be less than that recommended 
for bus drivers. The Company has, in the 
past, recognized the relation between the 
wages of these two groups of its employees. 
Besides, the offer made by the Company 
and the cost of certain other requests of 
the Syndicate, which the Board considers 
reasonable in themselves but has never- 
theless rejected, form a total almost 
identical to the wage increase recom- 
mended below. 


The Board thus comes to the following 
recommendation :— 
Wages shall be increased by about 9 


per cent so that the scale of wages shall 
be as follows :— 


An Hout 

JES CHW ETS tse et 00 OE ne a a $1.47 
mourmeymen Be oe cae cx cceloms os TR2) 
PUETIBVANETIS Car, Atel 'S, cee. 1.20 
wourneymen Lt. oN aes 1.14 
\) LUGE Ses See de 1.14 
Odaziers sand Oilersy.. 6... Se Tei 
Journeymen Apprentices— 

Bin Be CALS o,f to ok 0.99 

PMO a Tilectey crise ints ciel ss 0.89 

Pe Vedi yee li, Gees tats: 0.84 

MU MRVCT My eb re nee ia teal Le. Pisin 0.78 
amv GiieNin <a. 2s oa uae Geet cs 1.06 
Apprentices— 

his! See ee ne 1.02 

MYC Ce ete Ge itso ix exch cier's ob 0.99 
Meme VOR INCI a uls,tc ht «ee fsa « 0.99 


This new wage scale shall become effec- 
tive as of September 1, 1953. 


VII. Section 26—Wage Differential 


The Syndicate’s Request: This Section to 
be amended so that the wage differential 
shall read five (0.05) cents an hour instead 
of three (0.03) cents as it now reads. 


Consideration must be given to the fact 
shat the present wage differential of 3 cents 
(3 always paid to the rotating shift 
employees, whether they work day time, 
evening or night time. The Board is of 
the opinion that this night work remun- 
eration is adequate, especially when one 
considers the other benefits which will be 
enjoyed by the employees. 


The Board therefore reeommends:— 


The retaining of the present wage 
differential. 


VII. Section 32—Welfare 

The Syndicate’s Request: Add a para- 
graph stipulating that employees shall be 
entitled to one day’s sick leave per month 


without loss of pay, said days to be 
cumulative, 
The Board does not consider that it 


should give an opinion on the merits of 
this request, which should be discussed 
further between the parties and be 
reworded more precisely by the Syndicate. 
The Board therefore recommends:— 

The retaining of the present clause con- 
cerning the employees’ welfare. 


IX. Section 35—Clothing 


The Syndicate’s Request: This Section to 
be amended so that employees shall receive 
overalls every two years, these to be 
cleaned at the Company’s expense. 

Since the employees have no contact 
with the public in the course of their 
work, the Board does not consider it 
necessary for the Company to supply them 
with uniforms free of charge. The Board 
therefore recommends :— 

The retaining of the present clause con- 
cerning clothing. 


b. THE Company’s REqurEst 


Clause XVIII—Hours of Work 


The Company’s Request: In the first 
paragraph entitled “Regular Day Shift’, 
after the words “hours of work to be as 
follows”, read:— 

“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, from 7 a.m. to 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
On Saturday, from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m.” 


The Company has admitted that such a 
change in the hours of work would carry 
certain advantages for them. Without being 
In a position to determine exactly the 
effects of this new schedule of hours of 
work, the Board does not consider that 
such a change would, in fact, be much of 
an improvement for the Company. On the 
other hand, the disadvantages accruing to 
the emplovees are sufficiently important to 
warrant the retaining of the _ present 
system, which has already been in force 
for quite some time. The Board therefore 
recommends :— 

The retaining of the present system of 
distribution of the hours of work. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Maurice LAMONTAGNE, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Marcet BELANGER, 
Member. 
Dated at Quebec, this 9th day of 


November, 1953. 
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RECOMMENDATION OF THE 


The Hon. Minister of Labour 
Parliament Buildings 
Ottawa 


Sir: 


The Arbitration Board designated above 
was empowered by you on July 22 last. 
Marcel Bélanger, CA, of Quebec, was 
appointed by the Syndicate to be its 
member on this Board and the Company 
appointed me as its member. 

The two conciliators subsequently agreed 
to submit to you that Mr. Maurice 
Lamontagne, deputy lecturer in the Social 


Science Faculty of Laval University, 
become Chairman of the Board. 
After the llth of August, the three 


arbitrators were sworn in and lost no time 
in debating the matter. 


Both parties were always entirely free 
to express their respective opinions, which 
were nearly always divergent, but this did 
not prevent the inquiry from being carried 
out in an atmosphere of calm and perfect 
courtesy. 

I do not think. that I am contradicting 
the opinion of my colleagues in adding 
that all three of us felt rightly that the 
parties to the dispute were thoroughly 
sincere. 


Certain unforeseen contingencies delayed 
the beginning of the discussions. We were 
also obliged to give way to a-previous 
arbitration between the same company and 
its bus drivers’ Syndicate, the hearing of 
which had preceded this one. 

Numerous lengthy sessions were held in 
order to elucidate the evidence brought 
before us and in the hope, which did not 
materialize, of reaching a unanimous 
decision. 

May I proceed, Sir, without more ado, 
to respectfully but briefly submit to you 
the principal reasons which induced me to 
draw up a separate report. 

I shall first reproduce the Syndicate’s 
and the Company’s demands and then 
immediately state my conclusion and the 
grounds on which it is based. 


A. THE SynpIcaTe’s REQUEST 


I. Section 5—Union Security 


The Syndicate’s Request: All employees 
subject to this agreement shall, as a con- 
dition of employment, maintain member- 
ship in the Syndicate. Those who are not 
at present members must join within 
thirty (30) days following the effective 
date of this agreement. 
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EMPLOYER’S ARBITRATOR 


The employer reserves the right to hire 
whomever he wishes, but new employees 
subject to this agreement must join the 
Syndicate within thirty (30) days follow- 
ing the date of hiring. 

Should an employee resign from the 
Syndicate during the lifetime of the agree- 
ment, the Secretary of the Syndicate shall 
advise the employer in writing, and the 
latter shall, within the following fifteen 
(15) days, discharge the employee unless 
he becomes a member of the Syndicate 
before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period. 

The company’s garage staff includes one 
hundred and one (101) employees, ninety- 
six (96) of whom are regular members of 
the Syndicate. The five (5) dissenters, 
four (4) of whom, I believe, have a great 
number of years of service to their credit, 
must evidently have genuine cause not to 
join the all but unanimous group of their 
fellow-workers. 

I have always felt that a person must 
be quite as free in his labour affilations 
as in all his other relations. In the state 
of our present legislation, I also feel that 
the “Rand” formula is illegal and I can- 
not accept the argument submitted by the 
Syndicate that the co-existence of this 
infinitesimal minority hindered or jeopar- 
dized union activities. 

Finally, just by reading paragraph (a) 
of Clause V presently in force will show 
that tomorrow, or the day after tomorrow, 
if that clause is still in force, all the garage 
employees will be members of the 
Syndicate. ; 

I therefore: recommend without hesita- 
tion that no changes be made in the terms 
of union security as they appear in the 
collective agreement in force until June 9, 
1953, and to which I shall henceforth refer 
as “the collective agreement” without other 
epithet. 


II. Section 17—Labour Relations Procedure 

The Syndicate’s Request: A new para- 
graph should be added to this Section 
stipulating that any complaint not sub- 
mitted within thirty (80) days of its known 
existence shall be considered barred and 
may not be brought up or discussed in 
the Relations Committee, save by consent 
of both parties. 


The majority of cases which could 
determine the application of this request 
would be of a penal nature: irregularities, 
larceny, assault, which, coming under the 
Criminal Code, could not form the subject 
of individual contracts. 

Furthermore, a restriction of that kind 
would work just as much against the real 
interests of the worker as against those 
of management. 


Consequently, I. could not recommend 
accepting it. 


III. Sectzon 18—Hours of Work 

The Syndicate’s Request: Add the follow- 
ing words at the end of paragraphs (b) 
and (c) concerning rotating shifts: “This 
half hour shall be paid for at the employee’s 
regular rate”. 

This request deals with what is known 
as the lunch period at night. 

It should be noted first that Decree 
No. 765, adopted June 27, 1952, and issued 
July 5 of the same year, relating to garage 
employees in the counties of Quebec, Lévis 
and Montmorency, which was law at the 
time the Board dealt with this case, does 
grant a thirty (30) minute rest period at 
night, for lunch purposes, but without pay. 

The night meal is a light lunch rather 
than a supper. On the other hand, it was 
established during the investigation that 
the garage employees already enjoyed two 
fifteen-minute rest periods each day and, 
in addition, two five-minute (5) wash 
periods, which cut their actual working 
time, fully paid for nonetheless, by forty 
(40) minutes per day. | 

The Syndicate has unsuccessfully tried to 
prove that the night shift employees were 
quite often called upon for emergency work 
during that half-hour rest period. If I 
remember correctly, these alleged incon- 
veniences, and the proof is far from con- 
clusive, happened once every three weeks 
in winter and once every two months in 
summer. 

In any case, the inconvenienced shift 
worker is compensated in time upon his 
return to the garage. 

I find, therefore, that here again I can- 
not accept this request. 


IV. Section 20—Holidays 
The Syndicate’s Request: Add the follow- 
ing to the paid holidays:— 
“Good Friday, Ascension Day, All 
Saints’ Day and Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Day”. 


V. Section 21—Vacations 

The Syndicate’s Request: This Section 
to be amended so that three (3) weeks’ 
vacation with pay may be granted to 
employees with fifteen (15) or more years’ 
service with the employer. 

The decree relating to the automobile 
industry mentioned a little while ago 
provides two paid holidays for the 
employees of any company who are not 
on a rotating shift. As for those who are 


on a rotating shift, the decree provides 
none. 


According to the terms of its collective 


agreement, the company grants all its 
employees, whether they work on a 


rotating shift or not, four (4) holidays. 

This being the case, and bearing in mind 
that we are concerned with a_ public 
utility, that is public transportation in the 
City of Quebec, I cannot believe that the 
respondent may be able to prove consider- 
ably more generous than the 
decree. 

The same applies to vacations and for 
the same reasons. 

Two weeks with pay after five (5) years 
of service and each year thereafter, then 
three (3) weeks after twenty-five (25) 
years, seem to me reasonable, now that 
these employees have a weekly day of 
rest, that is, if special holidays are in- 
cluded, over fifty-two (52) other days of 
rest. 


organic 


VI. Section 25—Rates of Pay 

The Syndicate’s Request: Scale of wages 
to be amended by adding fifteen (0.15) 
cents an hour to all the rates thereon. 

As was to be expected, this section is 
by far the most important of all this 
series of demands. 

It behooves me, I believe, to give here 
precise and essential details, which I hope, 
will give the practical viewpoint from 
which this demand for an increase should 
be considered. 

First. of all, it appears strange that a 
public service undertaking which may 
charge only such fares as have been set 
by public authority, be it a municipal 
authority or that of the Public Service 
Board, should be included in a decree which 
leaves to all other employers covered by 
it absolute freedom as far as increase in 
prices is concerned. 

It is very simple and also normal for 
a garage-keeper or an automobile dealer to 
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pass on to his customers any increase in 
wages; in the case of the respondent, that 
is absolutely impossible. 

Another point: The average wages paid 
in the Quebec district during the first 
seven (7) months of the current year are 
about forty-five dollars and fifty cents 
($45.50) per week. The company pays an 
average weekly wage of fifty-nine dollars 
and twenty-eight cents ($59.28), that is an 
average hourly rate of more than one 
dollar and twenty-six cents ($1.26). It is 
fitting to add to these wages the fringe 
benefits provided, which amount to at least 
seven hundred and fifty dollars ($750.00) 
per year, or thirty-one cents (0.31) per 
hour, thus increasing to one dollar and 
fifty-seven cents ($1.57) per hour the 
average hourly rate of the one hundred 
and one (101) garage employees. 

I continue. From 1939 to this date, the 
cost-of-living index has increased by 83 
per cent and the index of wages paid to 
the Journeymen, Class “A”, employed by 
the Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co. 
has increased by 211 per cent (Document 
9). Since 1949, the consumer-price index 
has increased by 16 per cent and the rates 
paid the Journeymen Class “A” have 
increased by 32 per cent (Document 10). 

From 1939 to this date, the cost-of-living 
index has increased by 83 per cent and the 
index of wages paid the service men 
employed by the company has increased by 
177 per cent (Document 11). Since 1949, 
the consumer-price index has increased by 
16 per cent and the index of rates paid 
to service men by 24 per cent (Docu- 
ment 12). 

Finally, the respondent has declared, 
through its witnesses, that it applied a 
merit-rating policy, by which some 50 per 
cent of its factory workers benefited, and 
that this supplementary benefit often 
reached fifteen cents (0.15) an hour. 

Decree No. 765, recently renewed until 
June 1954, provides, for Journeymen Class 
“A”, an increase of eight cents (0.08) per 
hour, and since June 5 last, the respon- 
dent has already paid this class of workers 
an hourly increase of five cents (0.05). 

For service men, the decree provides an 
increase of five cents (0.05) per hour. 

These wage increases will therefore raise 
the average hourly rates paid the garage 
men employed by the respondent by seven 
and one-eighth cents (0.074) per hour, if 
my figuring is close enough. The average 
hourly rate is therefore raised from one 
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dollar and twenty-six cents ($1.26) to one 
dollar and _ thirty-three and _ one-eighth 
cents ($1.33). 

Hoping that a table of the new rates 
provided by the decree for the different 
classes of the company’s employees will be 
helpful, I am giving hereafter the classes 
of workers, the number included in each 
one and the hourly rate payable to each 
class. 














New wage 
_ Wage rates 
Number rates retro- 
Categories of Em- on uctive 
ployees | June 10, to 
1953 June 10, 
1953 
Journeymen ‘‘A’’........ 46 $1.35 $1.43 
Journeymen ‘‘B’’........ 5 ls 15238 
Journey,men) ©. ae ene 3 ito) 1.18 
Journeymen ‘‘D’’....... 1 1.05 1.13 
Vulcanizers, glaziers and 
Oilers Wr a eee 5 1.05 ims 
Journeymen Apprentices 
4th veat ieee eeen 1 91 .96 
SemvyiGemenss ene 40 .97 1.02 











The Syndicate pointed out the difference 
in wages in similar industries in Montreal 
and especially in the City of Ottawa. 
Various exhibits were submitted in support 
of this contention, which seems to be quite 
true. 

However, the authority delegated to me, 
Hon. Sir, did not call upon me to enquire 
into the existing rates outside of the 
Quebec zone. 

Though the wages paid to garage men of 
the Montreal Tramways Company and the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission have 
been brought as evidence before the Board; 
prevailing conditions were not submitted, 
that is to say, the average wage index, the 
cost-of-living index, and also a comparison 
of the fringe benefits paid by these two 
organizations which are not operating in the 
city of Quebec. 

One must also keep in mind that public 
transportation in Montreal as well as in 
the Canadian capital is carried on by 
municipal organizations, which is not the 
case with the Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company. 

In Montreal, as well as in Ottawa, it 
may be said without too much exaggera- 
tion that, under the municipal systems, 
passengers have to submit to the require- 
ments of the transport commissions, while 
here, on the contrary, it is the defendant 
Company which has, in a large measure at 
least, to meet the requirements of the 
travelling public. 

Briefly, the Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company is not free to set its fares 
in proportion to its cost of operation. 


The Company pays its employees 30 per 
cent in excess of the average wage paid 
in the community in which it operates. 

This difference between the average wage 
in Quebee and that paid by the defendant 
does not take into account the high fringe 
benefits or the merit-rating. 


Finally, the Company is subject to the 
provisions of an ever-increasing annual 
Order which is set, except in one case, by 
employers for whom wage increases cost, 
in reality, absolutely nothing, since they 
are immediately thrown back to their 
customers. 


I believe that these reasons are more 
than adequate for me to recommend the 
retaining of the hourly rates provided in 
the new Order. 


VIL. Section 26—Wage Differential 


The Syndicate’s Request: This Section to 
be amended so that the wage differential 
shall read five (0.05) cents an hour in- 
stead of three (0.03) cents as it now reads. 


In fact, the estimation of a wage differ- 
ential is purely arbitrary, and the Syndicate 
has submitted nothing conclusive that 
could induce me to change the existing 
rate, especially in view of the last wage 
increase. 


I therefore refuse to support this request. 


VIII. Section 32—Welfare 


The Syndicate’s Request: Add a para- 
graph stipulating that employees shall be 
entitled to one day’s sick leave per month 
without loss of pay, said days to be 
cumulative. 


Cumulative or other sick leave days are 
granted in no instance in the industries 
subject to the Order. The weekly day off, 
off-days granted in the agreement, annual 
vacations and other compensatory systems 
make this request illogical, and I refuse to 
be a party to it. 


IX. Section 35—Clothing 

The Syndicate’s Request: This Section 
to be amended so that employees shall 
receive overalls every two years, these to 
be cleaned at the Company’s expense. 


Since the Company does not deal with 
the public at its garages, a free distribu- 
tion and cleaning of uniforms which public 
garage men wear for advertising purposes 
is naturally out of the question in this 
case. 

This request should not be granted. 


B. THE Company’s REQUEST 


Clause XVIII—Hours of Work 
Company Request: In the first paragraph 
entitled “Regular Day Shift”, after the 
words “Hours of work to be as follows”, 
read :— 
“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, from 7 a.m. to 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
On Saturday, from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m.” 


The Company contended that this new 
schedule of working hours would increase 
the efficiency of its garages and would give 
it the advantage of a full day’s work before 
closing time, at 4 o’clock p.m. 

This means that the defendant could 
put in public service, especially at peak 
hours, a greater number of repaired 
vehicles, as early as 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Reasonable as this request may seem, I 
cannot agree with it. Indeed, the work of 
garage employees, mechanics or otherwise, 
even though it is well paid, is quite heavy. 

Unless the men themselves agree to it, 
I cannot see how I could encourage having 
their day start a half hour earlier. 

Consequently, I would be inclined to 
reject this Section. 

These, Sir, are the conclusions I have 
drawn after a number of sittings with my 
two colleagues. The sittings were held in 
an atmosphere of energetic but serene 
controversy. I shall remember my 
colleagues very kindly, as well as the 
parties with whom these proceedings have 
brought me into contact. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Jacques DuMovuLiIN, QC, 
Employer's Arbitrator. 
Dated at Quebec, this 9th day of 
November, 1958. 








A union proposal to reduce the work- 
week from 48 to 40 hours at the Con- 
solidated Mining and Refining Company 
plant at Trail, B.C., has been turned down 
by the workers. 

Officials of Local 480, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(independent) said the vote was 1,227 


against the proposal and 1,033 for. The 
union conducted the vote after its leaders 
proposed a shorter week as an alternative 
to the lay-off January 1 of some 200 
workers, announced early in December by 
the company. 

Zine production at the smelter was reduced 
25 per cent at the beginning of this year. 


og 


Agreement between CNR and CBRE Replaces 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2 


A replacement has now been established 


for the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. Under an agreement 
signed recently between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, a Board of 
Appeal has been set up to deal with 
disputes that arise out of the application 
and interpretation of any and all collec- 
tive agreements between the two parties. 

Another agreement, signed at the same 
time and by the same officials, establishes 
a joint committee that will be the final 
court of appeal in disputes concerning 
discipline. Signers of both agreements 
were W. H. Hobbs, Vice-president (Per-’ 
sonnet!) of the CNR, and H. A. Chappell, 
CBRE President. 

The Board of Appeal will consist of six 
persons, three appointed by the Brother- 
hood and three appointed by the railway. 
The agreement stipulates that all six must 
be senior officers. . 

The Joint Committee that will be the 
final court of appeal for disputes arising 
out of the assessment of discipline or 
dismissal of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways represented by the 
Brotherhood on any and all of its prop- 
erties will be composed of four persons, 
two appointed by the Brotherhood and two 
appointed by the railway. As with the 
Board, the members of the committee 
must be senior officers. 

The two appeal boards are called: the 
CNR-CBRE&OTW Board of Appeal and 
the CNR-CBRE&OTW Joint Committee. 


The full text of the two agreements is 
given below. 


Board of Appeal 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
between the Canadian National Railway 
Company, acting on its own behalf and 
on behalf of any of its wholly-owned 
subsidiary undertakings, hereinafter 
called the “Railway”, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, herein- 
after called the “Brotherhood”. 


The Railway and the Brotherhood having 
decided that there should be an appeal 
board to which might be referred any differ- 
ences arising concerning the application, 
non-application or interpretation of any 
agreement governing rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions, now or hereafter in effect 
between the Railway and the Brotherhood, 
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which cannot otherwise be disposed of 
between officers of the Railway and the 
Brotherhood, it is hereby agreed as 
follows:— 


1. There shall be created a board to be 
known as the CNR-CB of RE&OTW Board 
of Appeal, hereinafter called the Board, 
which shall consist of six members, three 
to be nominated by the Railway and three 
by the Brotherhood. 


2. Two of the members shall be the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Board 
respectively. These members shall be the 
Vice-President, Personnel, of the Railway, 
and the National President of the CB of 
RE&OTW, and they shall alternate each 
calendar year in the said offices; provided 
that the Vice-President, Personnel, of the 
Railway shall be the first Chairman and 
shall retain the said office until December 31, 
1954. 


3. The remainder of the Board shall con- 
sist of the following: 

(a) For the Railway: the person for the 
time being occupying the office of Assistant 
Vice-President, Operations, and having to 
do with staff and labour relations in the 
Operating Department; and the person for 
the time being occupying the office of 
Comptroller. 

(b) For the Brotherhood: the persons for 
the time being occupying the offices of 
National Secretary-Treasurer and Secretary 
of the Joint Protective Board respectively. 


For the purposes of Clause 4 of this 
agreement, the persons holding the office of 
Comptroller and Secretary of the Joint 
Protective Board respectively, shall be 
known as the junior members of the Board. 


4. In view of the considerable number 
and differing characteristics of the agree- 
ments between the Railway and the Brother- 
hood appertaining to the rates of pay and 
working conditions of various groups of 
employees, and the desirability that there | 
shall always be on the Board, when it is 
required to meet, some members having an 
intimate knowledge of the relevant agree- 
ment relating to a case before the Board, 
it shall be competent for the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman respectively, whenever they 
deem it necessary, to substitute temporary 
members for the junior members of the 
Board; one representing the Railway and 
one the Brotherhood; provided, however, 
that the substitute members in each instance 
shall be respectively a senior officer of the 
Railway and of the Brotherhood. 


5. Except as provided in Clause 4 of this 
agreement and upon the happening of an 
actual emergency preventing a member of 
the Board from acting, there shall be no 
substitution of members of the Board. In 
the event of the occurrence of an actual 
emergency, the Chairman and the _Vice- 
Chairman shall appoint a substitute. If one 
of these officers of the Board is for any 
reason incapable of acting in the appoint- 
ment of a substitute member, such sub- 
stitute member shall be appointed by the 


other officer and the next senior member of 
the Board, representing the opposite party 
in interest to that officer, it being under- 
stood and agreed between the Railway and 
the Brotherhood that any such substitute 
member shall, as nearly as possible, have 
equivalent official status to the member for 
whom he is to act as a substitute. 


6. A person satisfactory to the Chairman 
and the Vice-Chairman shall be appointed 
Secretary of the Board. It shall be his 
duty to send out calls for meetings, furnish 
the members of the Board with information 
concerning the matters to be dealt with at 
meetings, keep records of the Board’s deci- 
sions, and generally carry out such functions 
as may be required of him by the afore- 
mentioned officers. 


7. Meetings of the ‘Board shall be held 
normally in the offices of the Railway at 
Montreal, but may be held elsewhere if so 
decided by a majority of the Board. 


8. The Chairman or the Vice-Chairman 
shall preside at all meetings of the Board. 


9. No differences or disputes shall be 
presented to the Board until they have been 
dealt. with in the usual manner by succes- 
sive references up to and including the head 
of the department of the Railway con- 
cerned without the attainment of a mutu- 
ally satisfactory settlement. Subject to this 
condition the question at issue shall be 
advanced to the Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
of the Board, in their respective capacities 
as officers of the Railway and the Brother- 
hood by the head of the department _con- 
cerned or the Secretary of the Joint 
Protective Board, depending upon whether 
the question is raised by the Railway or the 
Brotherhood. »The said two officers shall 
then confer, and if they deem it necessary 
and desirable shall direct the Secretary to 
convene a meeting of the Board to consider 
the question, which meeting shall then be 
held within thirty days. 

10. Whenever a case is presented to the 
Board, there shall be submitted to it a 
joint statement of the facts. Each party 
to the dispute shall also submit a separate 
written statement of its contentions. The 
Board may call for additional information, 
either written or oral, from either party. 
Hither party to the dispute shall be 
entitled to an oral hearing before the 
Board on request. 


‘ll. A majority decision of the full Board 
(and only such a decision) shall be binding 
upon the Railway and the Brotherhood. 


12. If no such decision can be reached, 
the members of the Board shall agree upon 
the appointment of a neutral person as a 
referee to sit with the Board as a member 
thereof in the adjudication of the quéstion 
at issue, and the decision of the Board as 
so constituted shall be final and _ binding 
upon all parties. If the Board cannot agree 
upon such a referee, the Minister of Labour 
of Canada shall be requested to make the 
appointment. 


13. The Railway and the Brotherhood shall 
respectively assume any expense incurred by 
either of them in the presentation of a case 
to the Board. Any general expense, in- 
cluding the remuneration of a referee, shall 
‘be divided equally between them. 

14. Disputes arising out of proposed 
changes in rates of pay, rules or working 
conditions, extensions or additions to the 


scope of agreements, or relating to the 
administration of discipline, are specifically 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the Board. 


15. The Board may make such rules for 
the governance of its affairs as it may see 
fit, and not being at variance with the terms 
of this agreement. 


16. The agreement dated September 1, 
1925, between the “Canadian National Rail- 
ways” and “its employees covered by 
schedule for ‘Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees as herein named’ as represented 
by their General Chairman” (which said 
employees are now represented by the 
Brotherhood) which established a Board 
which became known as “CNR Employees 
Board of Adjustment No. 2” is hereby 
eancelled and rescinded. 


17. This agreement shall be effective on 
September 1, 1953, and shall continue in 
full force and effect until either party shall 
give notice to the other of its desire to 
revise or terminate the agreement. 


Signed at Montreal this first day of 
September 1953. 
For the Canadian National Railway 
Company: 
_W. H. Hoss, 
Vice-President, Personnel. 
For the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees and Other Transport 


Workers: 
H. A. CHAPPELL, 
National President. 


Joint Committee 


MEMORANDUM Or AGREEMENT 
between the Canadian National Railway 
Company, acting on its own behalf and 
on behalf of any of its wholly-owned 
subsidiary undertakings, hereinafter 
called the “Railway”, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, herein- 
after called the “Brotherhood’’. 


1. It is hereby agreed that there shall be 
established a committee to be known as the 
Joint Committee, consisting of senior repre- 
sentatives of the Railway and the Brother- 
hood, for the consideration and disposition 
of disputes concerning the administration of 
discipline in respect of employees covered by 
any agreement governing rates of pay and 
working conditions now or hereafter in effect 
between the Railway and the Brotherhood. 


2. The Joint Committee shall have four 
members, two representing the Railway and 
two representing the Brotherhood.” The 
representatives of the Railway shall be the 
persons for the time being occupying the 
office of Vice-President, Personnel, and the 
office of Assistant Vice-President, Operations, 
having to do with staff and labour relations 
in the Operating Department. The repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhood shall be the 
persons for the time being occupying the 
offices of National President and National 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

3. There shall be no provision for the 
substitution of other persons to represent 
the said members of the Joint Committee, 
except that should any member be incapable 
of acting in a matter which is considered 
of sufficient urgency, the remaining members 
of the Board shall agree upon a substitute; 
provided that any such substitute shall, as 
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nearly as possible, have equivalent official 
status to that of the member for whom he 
is substituting. 


4. The Joint Committee shall meet at such 
times and places as may be mutually agreed 
upon by the members. 


5. The Railway shall provide a Secretary 
for the Joint Committee, who shall main- 
tain such records and perform such duties 
in respect of the work of the Joint Com- 
mittee as said committee shall desire. 


6. The Railway and the Brotherhood shall 
respectively assume any expenses incurred by 
them in connection with the work of the 
Joint Committee. 


7. No dispute shall be presented to the 
Joint Committee until it has been dealt with 
in the usual manner by successive references 
up to and including the head of the depart- 
ment of the Railway concerned. Should the 
Brotherhood not then be satisfied with the 
decision and desire to appeal the said deci- 
sion to the Joint Committee the dispute 
shall be referred to the National President 
and the Vice-President, Personnel. The said 
officers shall then confer and if they deem 
it necessary and desirable shall direct the 
Secretary to convene a meeting of the Joint 
Committee to consider the question, which 
meeting shall then be held within thirty 
days. 


8. Each case presented to the Joint 
Committee shall be in the form of a joint 
statement of facts. Each party to the 
dispute shall submit its separate written 
contention. The Joint Committee may call 
for additional information, either written or 
oral, from either party. 

9. The Joint Committee shall act by way 
of a unanimous or majority decision, which 
shall be final and binding upon all parties. 
In the absence of such a decision the appeal 
shall, ipso factor, fail. 

10. The Joint Committee may make such 
rules for the conduct of its affairs as it 
may see fit not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples set forth in this agreement. 


11. This agreement shall be effective on 
September 1, 1953, and shall continue in full 
force and effect until either party shall give 
notice to the other of its desire to revise 
or terminate the agreement. 


Signed at Montreal this first day of 
September 1953. ; 
For the Canadian . National Railway 
Company: 
W. H. Hosss, 
Vice-President, Personnel. 
For the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers: 
H. A. CHAPPELL, 
National President. 





Credit Union Operations Continued to Expand in 1952 - 


Steady expansion of credit union oper- 
ations in Canada during 1952 resulted in 
the largest number of credit unions, the 
most members and the largest amount in 
assets ever recorded in this country, accord- 
ing to the annual report on credit unions 
prepared by J. E. O’Meara, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture. The 
increases during the year in credit unions, 
membership and assets over 1951 were also 
the largest ever reported. 

Total number of credit unions in Canada 
in 1952 was 3,335, with a total member- 
ship of 1,249,665 and total assets of 
$424,564,711. Compared with 1951, this is 
an increase of 244 credit unions, 111,734 
members and $65,917,944 in assets. 

The increases during 1950, as reported by 
the ten provinces, were 156 new credit 
unions, 100,000 new members and about $47 
million in new assets. 

The annual report points out that loans 
are made by credit unions only to mem- 
bers and only for provident and productive 
purposes. They are made from funds 
accumulated from members in the form of 
shares and deposits. Total shares held by 
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members at the end of 1952 amounted to 
$102 million and deposits totalled $293-6 
million. The remaining $29 million which, 
with shares and deposits, made up the 
total liabilities of $424-5 million were 
in guaranty funds, reserves, interest and 
dividends payable and in undistributed 


surpluses. From these savings, loans were 
made to members during 1952 to the 
amount of $154,270,776. 

Quebec, with 1,118 chartered credit 


unions embracing almost 750,000 members, 
continued to lead all other provinces ‘in 
1952 in credit union activity. Ontario 
placed second in both number of credit 
unions (749) and membership (about 
200,000). 

Ontario continued as the main centre of 
expansion; 162 new charters were reported 
in that province. These represented 66 per 
cent of all new charters granted during the 
vear. British Columbia reported 19 new 
charters and Manitoba reported 18. 

There were 30 charters throughout the 
country revoked or cancelled during the 
year and 180 credit unions were reported 
as inactive. 





Collective Asreements 


amd Wase Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Logging 

Logging—Province of Newfoundland— 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., 
Ltd. and Bowater’s Newfoundland 
Pulp and Paper Mulls, Ltd., and the 
Fishermen's Protective Union, the 
Newfoundland Labourer’s Union, the 
Newfoundland Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the Workers’ Central 
Protective Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 9, 
1953, to October 9, 1954 unless altered or 
amended by, or with the consent of, the 
Woods Labour ‘Board. 

This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in force (2.G.jdune 1952; \p. 775) 
with the following changes: — 

There are now ) paid holidays instead of 
one as previously. If work is performed on 
the new paid holiday the holiday pay is in 
addition 7a regular pay for time worked. 


Wage rates are unchanged but some new 
classifications have been added to those given 
in the previous agreement. These include: 
drumbarker operators (per month)—engi- 
neers, chief $329, second $282, third $953: 
barker mechanic $282; oilers $240; steel tug 
crews (per month) —captain $278 to $292, 
mate $254; engineers, chief $271 to $275, 
second $246 to $270; deckhand (per hour) 
90 to 98 cents; seamule crews (per month) 
—captain $274 to $278; engineer $264 to 
$270; loading wood by crane $284 to $302; 
dam tenders 92 cents per hour. 

Mining 

Metal Mining—Kimberley and Chapman 
Camp, B.C—The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. and 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 651. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice not less than 
2 months before the date of expiry. This 
agreement is similar to the one between the 
same company and union (Local 480) 
covering the company’s Trail plant, which is 
summarized below under “Manufacturing”. 
It contains the same change from the 
previous agreement (L.G., Jan., 1953, p. 91) 
regarding vacations with pay. 

Wage rates also remain unchanged. 


Manufacturing 


Sugar Refining—Saint John, NB— 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Ltd. and the 
Sugar Refinery Workers’ Union, Local 
rial LC). 

Agreement to be in effect from September 


1, 1953, to August 31, 1954, and thereafter 
subject | to 2 months’ notice. 





A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 


parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 


recently 
Agree- 
under the 


Quebec 


article 


those 
summarized here. 


ment. A number of 
received are 
ments made _ obligatory 
Collective Agreement Act in 
are summarized in a_ separate 
following this. 


Check-off: voluntary, and revocable at any 
time. 
Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime: 


for hourly-paid employees time and one-half 
after 8 hours per shift and for work on 
Sunday (or seventh day for those working 
on other than the day shift). An exception 
is made in the case of certain employees 
working on continuous operations who are 
paid at regular rates for Sunday work, and 
receive a day off at another time in the 


week. Weekly-paid employees are paid at 
regular rates for all overtime referred to 
above. Double time for work on 4 paid 


holidays and time and one-half on 3 other 
holidays (straight-time in addition to 
regular salary for weekly-paid employees). 

Rest periods: with the permission of the 
foreman men may be allowed about 6 minutes 
per half-shift. Women are allowed a 
regularly scheduled period of 10 minutes per 
half-shift. 

Vacations with pay: for  hourly-paid 
employees, one week if 294 days have been 
worked during the previous year; and an 
additional week after 5 years’ service if the 


above condition has been fulfilled. For 
weekly-paid employees, one week after 6 
months’, two weeks after 5 years’ service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: males AChINISts= -oleoe to .>)eb3: 
moulders $1.41; engineers, water tenders 
$1.40; construction mechanics $1.33 to $1.35; 
millwright $1.35; welders $1.24 to $1.37; 
masons $1.17 to $1.34; blacksmiths $1.24; 
carpenters $1.17 and $1.28; electricians $1.17 
and $1.27; pipe fitters $1.16 and $1.28; 
apprentice water tender $1.31; other appren- 
tices $1.05 to $1.15; helpers $1.05 to $1.08; 
firemen (boiler house) $1.18, (char kiln) 
$1.15; Vallez filter operators $1.12 to $1.20; 
filtered liquor gallery, blow up men, clarifier 
operators $1.12 to $1.16; phosphoric acid 
man $1.10 to $1.15; ashmen, boiler house 
technician, tube blower (boiler house) $1.10; 
melt house pumps $1.04 to $1.10; mixers 
and centrifugals (pan house) $1.07 to $1.14; 
evaporator operators $1.05 to $1.12; pressure 
tanks and char filters $1.08; coal trimmers, 
pan house pump station, pan room tanks 
$1.07; raw sugar bag cutters, melt samplers, 
melt house centr ifugals, lime men, bag baler 





$1.05; bin men $1.04; granulator operators 
powder mill oper ators $1.04 to $1.09; har d 
sugar weighers $1.04 to $1.07; all other 
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labour $1.03. Females—floor ladies 92 cents; 
housekeeper 93 cents; carton machine oper- 
ator 73 cents; ordinary female labour 66 
cents; all other females receive 5 cents per 
hour less than men for the classifications 
shown above. Males paid by the week— 
sugar boilers $77, assistants $64; pan house 
weighers $61, checkers $60; gear man $61 
to $66 (the above hourly rates are 6 cents 
higher than the rates previously in effect). 

Night shift differential: workers on shifts 
starting at 3.30 p.m. will be paid 5 cents 
per hour extra starting: at 7.30 p.m., and 
all others working evening shifts will earn 
the differential after 8 pm. This differ- 
ential will cease at 7.30 a.m. for those whose 
shifts ordinarily end at that time and at 
8 a.m. for others. 

The company undertakes to pay _ one- 
quarter of the cost of a hospital insurance 
plan, provided that one can be worked out 
with an insurance company which is satis- 
factory to a company and_ employees’ 
committee. 

Seniority is considered in connection with 
promotions and lay-offs, and there is pro- 
vision for settlement of grievances. 


Tobacco Products—Montreal, Que—W.C. 
Macdonald Incorporated and _ the 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
Local 236. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 8, 
1953,.to June 7, 1955, and thereaiter from 
year to year subject to notice 60 days prior 
to expiration date. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship, with compulsory membership and 
maintenance for new employees after com- 
pletion of probationary period. 

Check-off: compulsory for union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work before 
(aed Dh OF Maller ).30 epiMeworeo Ver soe nours 
per day, or on Saturdays. Sundays, double 
time. For work on 12 specified holidays, 
7 of which are paid and 5 of which are paid 
when they fall on a full working day, double 
time is allowed plus pay for the holiday. 

Rest periods: 10 minutes in the forenoon 
and in the afternoon for all employees. 

Vacations with pay: one week after 12 
months’ service, two weeks after 2 years’ 
service, three weeks after 15 years’ service 
and four weeks after 25 years’ service. 
Previously 20 years’ was required for the 
third week, and no fourth week was granted. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
females—grade I $1.10 to $1.31; grade II 
$1.31 to $1.44 and so on to grade VI $1.64 
to $1.69. Males— grade I $1.25 to -$1.47; 
grade II $1.47 to $1.61 and so on to grade 
V $1.73 to $1.80; platform truckers (ship- 
ping) $1.80 to $1.86; vacuum operator $1.73 
104 1.84, ‘assistant SiG to “Sl:75° case 
eylinder operator $1.80 to $1.85; cigarette 
packing stockman, plug inspector $1.73 to 
Si82> erinderopérator #S$1.70. “to $P.75, 
assistant $1.61 to $1.70. (In all the above 
rates the first is the starting rate and the 
second is that reached after 4 months.) 
Skilled tradesmen—mechanic $1.77 to $1.97; 
maintenance machinist $1.87 to $2.09; car- 
penter $1.78 to $1.99, improver $1.70 to $1.78, 
electrician $1.95 to $2.07. 

Seniority and grievance procedure are 
provided for. In all cases of verified 
sickness weekly cash benefits will be paid 
under an insurance plan in force. 
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Paper Products—Winnipeg, Man—Acme 
Paper Box Co., Ltd. and the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America, 
Local 637. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 14, 
1953, to May 13, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice not later than 
March I] in any year. 

Union security: union shop. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for the first 3 hours after a regular day’s 
work, double time thereafter. Time and 
one-half for the first four hours worked on 
Saturday; and double time for all hours 
worked after four hours on Saturday and 
for work on Sunday and all agreed-to 
statutory holidays. For work on 8 paid 
holidays time and one-half plus one day’s 
pay is allowed. 

Rest period: 10 minutes morning and 
afternoon for all female employees. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 3 years’ 
service. Jor employees with less than one 
year’s service one-twelfth of weekly wage 
for each month of service. 


Hlourly wage rates for certain occupations: 
pressmen—head $1.834, cylinder $1.783, 
platen (3 or more machines) $1.634, platen 
(1 or 2 machines) $1.514, Class B $1.293 to 
$1.434, combination platen and compositor 


$1.784, cylinder assistant $1.474, assistant 
$1.294: assistant diemaker $1.514; carton 
department operators—head man, glueing 


$1.694, assistant $1.264, utility $1.18; tiers, 
strippers $1 to $1.20; parcellers $1 to $1.16; 
shipper and receiver $1.62; females—various 
occupations, 62 to 93 cents. Apprentices 
(beginners) shall start at 78 cents per hour 
and shall receive an increase of one-eighth 
of the difference between the starting rate 
and the rate of their respective classifica- 
tion every 6 months until the final rate of 
$1.44 is reached. Apprentices (platen die 
press, feeders, assistants, guillotine oper- 
ator) shall start at 74 cents per hour and 
shall receive an increase of one-sixth of the 
difference between the starting rate and the 
assistant’s rate every 6 months’ up to the 
final rate of $1.263. Apprentice pressmen 
shall be taken from the assistant members 
of their respective classification, and shall 
start with their assistant’s rate. They shall 
receive an increase of one-sixth of the differ- 
ence between assistants’ rates and_press- 
men’s rates every 6 months up to full press- 
men’s rates. First 6 months $1.51, after 
sixth 6 months $1.784. (The above rates, 
other than those for apprentices, are from 
5 to 124+ cents higher than the rates given 
in the previous agreement.) 

Off-shift differential: for night shift 10 
cents per hour over day \rates. This 
premium is included in reckoning overtime. 


Seniority and grievance procedure are 
provided for. 


Paper Products and Printing—Toronto 
(Leaside), Ont—ES. & A. Robinson 
(Canada) Ltd., and International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Local 466. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954. Sixty days’ notice 


of intention to terminate or amend to be 
given by either party prior to expiration 
date. 

Check-off: voluntary for employees who 
have established seniority on or before 
February 15, 1952; compulsory for employees 
-engaged on or after that date on com- 
pletion of probationary period. Check-off 
may be revoked to be effective on the 
anniversary date of the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday in- 
clusive, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for the first 3 hours in excess of 
8 hours per day, double time thereafter and 
also for work on Sunday and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than 2 years’ service shall receive 2 per 
cent of their total wages for the year, 
earned prior to July 1; with 2 but less 
than 3 years’ service 3 per cent: with 3 but 
less than 25 years’ service 4 per cent of 
total wages for the year; and employees 
with 25 years’ service shall receive 4 per 
cent of total wages earned for the year plus 
40 hours’ pay. The employer has the right 
to close the plant for 2 weeks during July 
or August. 

In case of death in an employee’s imme- 
diate family 2 days’ leave with pay will be 
granted. 

Hourly wage rates: males—gravures press- 
men $1.41 to $1.84; stack pressmen $1.41 to 
$1.96, assistant $1.21 to $1'36, helper 96 
cents to $1.16; cutter operator and assistant 
$1.06 to $1.76; bag maker operator $1.56 
to $1.76; slitter operator $1.01 to $1.51; 
box maker—set-up $1.01 to $1.26; densa- 
tones operator $1.41 to $1.81, assistant $1.21 
to $1.36, helper 96 cents to $1.16; electri- 
cians and machinists, journeymen $1.46 to 
$1.81, improver $1.26 to $1.41, helper $1.01 
to $1.21; service staff and material handlers 
$1.01 to $1.31; compositor $1.06 to $2: 
females—77 cents to $1.27. 

Off-shift differential: night shifts 15 per 
cent over day rate, and if three shifts are 
worked two of them shall be considered as 
night shifts. 

Seniority rights and grievance procedure 





are provided for. 

Newspaper Publishing—O/tawa, Ont—Le 
Syndicat d’Oeuvres Sociales, Ltée. 
(publishers of “Le Droit”) and Le 
Syndicat des Journalistes d’Ottawa 


Lr CC). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
to December 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice between 60 
and 30 days before the expiry date. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: compulsory. 

Hours of work: from 7.30 a.m. with one 
hour for lunch. Closing time at the discre- 
tion of the supervisor concerned, but not 
earlier than 2.45 pm. Monday to Friday, 
nor earlier than 9.30 am. on Saturday. 
Overtime: an employee required to do 
publicity work in the evening, or during the 
day in addition to his normal work, will 
receive $3 a column. For other evening 
work arrangement is made for some com- 
pensatory time off. Employees required to 
be on duty for a whole. week-end will be 
given a day off during the following week. 
Paid holidays include the holy days of 
obligation, 4 other holidays and 4 _ half 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service, 3 weeks after 25 years’ 
service. 

Sick leave with pay: after 6 months’ 


service 15 working days a year are allowed. 

Future sick leave may also be drawn upon, 

but an employee leaving the company’s ser- 

vice will be charged with any excess over 

a day and a quarter per month of work, 

the excess being deducted from his pay. 

Salaries per week: journalist—reporters 
and photographers from $35 at start to $80 
after 8 years; senior journalists $8 and 
editors $10 per week higher. Librarian, 
from $30 at start to $38 after 4 years; 
translators, $35 at start to $66 after 8 
years. 

‘Kmployees are to be reimbursed for 
authorized expenses; those using a car con- 
tinually receive an allowance. 

Seniority 1s recognized in connection with 
promotions, layoffs and re-hirings. 

Provision is made for settlement of 
grievances. 

Auto Repair and Garages—Quebec Dis- 
trict — L’Association des Marchands 
Détaillants du Canada, Inc., District de 
Québec, La Section de L’Auto-Voiture, 
La Section des Stations de Service, on 
the one part, and Le Syndicat Catho- 
lique des EHmployés de Garage de 
Québec, Inc. and Le Syndicat des 
Employés de Piéces et d’Accessoires 
d’Automobiles, Inc., on the other part. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 10, 


1953, to June 10, 1955 (except for wage 
rates which may be re-opened after one 
year), and thereafter from year to year 


subject to notice from 60 to 30 days before 
June 10 in each year. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all members, and compulsory 
membership and maintenance for all new 
employees within 30 days of hiring. This 
provision will apply only in cases where 
the Syndicate has been certified by the 
Industrial Relations Board as bargaining 
agent for the employees in question. 

Oheck-off: voluntary. 

The parties agree to apply for the terms 
of Part II of the agreement, which relate 
to wages, holidays and vacations, working 
conditions, apprenticeship and group insur- 
ance, to be extended to the whole industry 
within the district, under the terms of the 
Collective Agreement Act. 

Hlours: for journeymen and apprentices 
in garages 9 per day, 49 per week, between 
the hours of 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Monday to 
Friday inclusive and 7 a.m. and 12 noon 
on Saturday. For employees in establish- 
ments of commercial jurisdiction (service 
stations, etc.) the hours shall be 60 per 
week of 6 days. For certain salesmen and 
office workers hours vary from 44 to 54 
hours per week. Overtime: in garages, time 
and one-half for work in excess of 9 hours 
per day or 49 hours per week, or beyond 
the hours mentioned above for cases not 
otherwise provided for. Between 11 p.m. 
and 7 a.m., double time. In establishments 
of commercial jurisdiction which are allowed 
to remain open day and night, all work 
after 60 hours time and one-half. for 
certain salesmen and office employees time 
and one-half for work performed outside 
regular hours. 
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In all establishments double time for work 
on Sundays and on recognized holidays, two 
of which are paid. An exception is made 
in the case of certain maintenance employees 
of bus transport concerns who, if employed 
on shift work, are not entitled to overtime 
for work on Sundays and holidays if such 
work is part of their regular shift. Any 
employee who works on Sunday is entitled 
to a day off during the 6 days preceding or 
following that Sunday. 


Guaranteed work week: all regular 
employees have a right to a minimum of 
35 hours work per week at their regular 
rates of pay. This right may be forfeited 
for certain offences on the part of the 
employee, i.e. working outside regular hours 
for other than the regular employer, or for 
unjustifiable absence from work. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, two weeks after 
five years’ service with the same employer. 
The right to the second week of vacation 
may be forfeited for the offences mentioned 
above. 


Wage rates: hourly—journeymen (me- 
chanic, fitter, machinist, electrician, body 
worker, wheelwright, blacksmith, welder, 


painter, upholsterer) Class A $1.40, Class B 
$1.20, Class C $1.15, Class D $1.10; storage 
battery man, vulcanizer or _ retreader, 
glazier and greaser $1.10; apprentices, first 
year 50 cents, second year, 63 cents, third 
year 75 cents, fourth year 87 cents; service 
men 873 cents, apprentice first year 523 
cents, second year 674 cents; car washer 
773 cents; chauffeur 574 cents; delivery man 
80 cents; the above rates are for Zone I 
(within a ten-mile radius of the cities of 
Quebec and Lévis). For Zone II (the 
counties of Quebec, Lévis and Montmorency, 
except the territory covered by Zone I) 
the rates shall be at least 75 per cent of 
those in Zone I. The minimum wage for 
male employees shall be 40 cents for the 
first 6 months, thereafter 50 cents. Weekly 
rates—males: senior clerk $57, spare parts 
clerk from $20 for first 6 months to $35 in 
the fourth year of service, thereafter Class 
A $50, Class B $45, Class C $41; office 
employees from $19 for the first year to $33 
in the fifth year, thereafter Class A $48, 
Class B $43, Class C $39; service salesman 
from $30 for the first year to $40 for the 
third year of service, thereafter $45. 
Females—spare parts clerk from $16 in the 
first year to $21.50 in the third year, tHere- 
after Class A $29, Class B $26, Class C $24; 
office employees first year $17, second year 
$21, third year $23, thereafter Class A $30, 
Class B $28, Class C $26. 


Apprentices: regulations are given in 
detail. Length of apprenticeship, service 
man 2 years, all other trades 4 years. In 
Zone I, in industrial establishments (gar- 
ages, etc.) one apprentice is allowed to 
every three journeymen, in commercial 
establishments (service stations, etc.) one 
apprentice to two journeymen, or where only 
one service man is employed in the establish- 
ment one apprentice also may be employed. 
Rules regarding the number of apprentices 
do not apply in Zone II. 

Group insurance plan: financed by joint 
contributions from employers and employees 
covers life insurance, hospital, medical and 
surgical services for employees and_ their 
families, and also weekly cash payments in 
ease of illness or accident. 
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The employer shall supply and pay for 
the cleaning of clothing, uniforms or over- 
alls which he requires the employees to wear. 


Provision is made for seniority and for 
settlement of disputes. 


Aluminum Products — Shawinigan Falls, 
Que—Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
and Le Syndicat National des Employés 
de VTAluminium de Shawinigan Falls, 
Tie: 


Agreement to be in effect from August 8, 
19538, to August 7, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice from 60 to 30 
days before the expiry date. 


Check-off: voluntary, but revocable only 
during the first 30 days after any renewal 
of the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day, an average of not less 
than 42 and not more than 43 hours per 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the scheduled hours for the week 
affected. For work on 8 (previously 6) paid 
holidays double regular rate up to a maxi- 
mum of 8 hours plus the standard overtime 
premium if the work is in excess of the 
scheduled weekly hours. One additional day 
is observed as a holiday, but is not paid for. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year of service, and in subsequent years 
provided that the employee has worked at 
least 1,650 hours during the year. After 
3 years continuous service an _ additional 
week of vacation. The company has the 
right to withhold one-half of the vacation 
allowance of any worker who has lost more 
than 96 hours of work without reasonable 
excuse during the 12 months preceding 
May 1 of the current year. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: Fabricating Division—cable depart- 
ment $1.31 to $1.62; cable accessories 
department, finisher $1.32 to $1.40; etcher 
and tier, drill press operator $1.35 to $1.45; 
operators—power press, milling machine, 
turret lathe $1.38 to $1.49, boring lathe and 
drill press, armor rod lathe (automatic) 
$1.41 to $1.53; warehouse—$1.32 to $1.53; 
wire and rod department—rewinder, furnace 
charger, $1.32 to $1.40; finishing block oper- 
ator $1.38 to $1.49; nail maker $1.41 to 
$1.53; rivet maker, bull block operator $1.43 
to $1.58; wire drawers $1.47 to $1.62. 
Reduction Division—casting and_ shipping 
$1.31 to $1.58; paste plant $1.35 to $1.53; 
potroom service—tool repairman, alumina 
unloader $1.35 to $1.45; potrooms—stud in- 
serter, stud puller, channel mounter $1.38 
to $1.49; crustbreaker operator, siphoner, 
craneman $1.41 to $1.53. Mechanical and 
Electrical Division—mechanical department 
—power equipment operator “B”, reel 
painters, fan cleaner $1.35 to $1.45; box 
and reel maker, greasers, reel inspector, 
utility man $1.38 to $1.49; boiler operator, 
tractor operator $1.41 to $1.53; rigger $1.53 
to $1.70; electrical department—rectifier 
floorman $1.41 to $1.53; sub-station operator 
$1.50 to $1.66; rectifier operator $1.55 to 
$1.75. Tradesman—painter $1.47 to $1.62; 
bricklayer $1.50 to $1.66; blacksmith $1.55 
to $1.75; carpenter, pipefitter, welder, arm- 
ature winder, meterman $1.59 to $1.79; 
millwright, machinist, electrician, rectifier 
electrician $1.62 to $1.83. The above rates 
are from 11 to 14 cents higher than those in 
effect under the former agreement. 


Off-shift differential: shift workers work- 
ing between 7 p.m. and midnight will be paid 
6 cents (formerly 5 cents) over regular rate. 
Those working between midnight and 7 a.m. 
will be paid a premium of 8 cents (formerly 
5 cents) per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
settlement of grievances. 


Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining 
—Tral, B.C —The Constblidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. and 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 480. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice not less than 
2 months prior to the expiry date. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Jan. 1953, p. 94) 
with the following change:— 


Vacations with pay: as before one week 
after one year’s service and 2 weeks after 
2 years’ service; but employees now qualify 
for 3 weeks vacation after 15 years’ service 
instead of after 20 years’ under the previous 
agreement. 


Wage rates are unchanged. 


Electrical Apparatus and  Supplies— 
Toronto and _ Peterborough, Ont— 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 
and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Locals 
nUpeeoloe G16, 2004, . 000, “and -637. 
(Hourly-rated employees.) 


Agreement to be in effect from March 27, 
1953, to March 27, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice within 80 to 
70 days before termination date. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable dur- 
ing the term of the agreement for old 
employees; compulsory for new employees 
within 30 days after engagement. 


Hours: from January 1, 1954, 8 per day, 
40 per week of 5 days. Overtime: from 
January 1, 1954, time and one-half for work 
in excess of regular daily hours, and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 recog- 
nized holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, one and one-half weeks after 
3 years, 2 weeks after 5 years and 3 weeks 
after 15 years of service. Ordinarily pay 
allowance may not be drawn for vacations 
not taken, and vacations may not be post- 
poned from one year to another. For a 
paid holiday occurring during the vacation 
period the employee will receive an extra 
day’s vacation with pay. 


Wage rates: effective April 27, 1953, all 
hourly job rates and all average hourly 
earnings to be increased by 6 cents per hour 
for men and apprentices, and by 7 cents 
per hour for women and boys. Effective 
January 1, 1954, all rates to be increased 
by 5 per cent to compensate for a reduction 
in the standard work week to 40 hours. 
Females who produce the same quantity and 
quality of work as males on the same jobs 
are to receive the same pay as males. An 
incentive plan is in force. 

Off-shift differential: a bonus will be paid 
of 7 cents per hour for the second shift 
and 9 cents per hour for the third shift. 


Seniority will apply in lay-offs, re-hirings 
and promotions, with some reservations as 
to the experience and suitability of the 
employee concerned. Provision is made for 
settlement of grievances. 

A separate agreement effective from 
July 1, 1953, for a period of 2 years, and 
subject to renewal under conditions similar 
to those which apply to the main agreement, 
provides for the establishment of a group 
insurance plan, effective July 1, 1953. This 
plan is to be financed by joint contributions 
from employer and employees and to be 
administered by the company. 


Construction 


Painters—Toronto, Ont.—Master Painters 
and the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and  Paperhangers of 
America, Locals 557, 864, 1003 and 1080. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 9, 
1953, to April 30, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice 60 days before 
expiry date. 

Union security: closed shop. Extra 
journeymen needed are to be hired through 
the union. Non-union men must be in 
possession of working permit before starting 
work. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. during the first 5 days 
of the week, and double time after 8 p.m. 
Time and a half for work on Saturdays and 
double time for work on Sundays and 7 
recognized holidays. No work allowed on 
Labour Day. 

Vacation pay: 4 per cent of wages. 

Hourly wage rates: effective March 9, 
1953, $1.85; effective October 1, 1953, to 
April 30, 1954, $1.90: effective May 1, 1954, 
to April 30,.1955, $1.95. 

Off-shift differential: on one shift per- 
formed at night at the rate of 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

Travelling expenses: this agreement 
applies to the territory within a radius of 
25 miles from the Toronto City Hall, This 
territory is divided into 5 zones, each cover- 
ing 5 miles of the radius. For work in 
Zones 1, 2 and 3 travelling expenses are 
paid to all employees, regardless of their 
place of residence, as follows: work in 
Zone 1, no payment; work in Zone 2, 50 
cents per day: work in Zone 3, $1.50 per 
day. For work in Zones 4 and 5 payments 
are made as follows: to employees resident 
in Zones 1, 2 and 3, work in Zone 4, $2.50 
per day: work in Zone 5, $3.50 per day. 
To employees resident in Zones 4 and 5 
travelling expenses for work in these Zones 
are paid at the rate of 10 cents per mile 
in excess of 5 miles each way. 

Arrangements are provided for the 
settling of grievances. 








Painters and Decorators—Vancouver, B.C. 
—The Building and Construction Indus- 
tries Exchange of British Columbia 
(Painting and Decorating Section) and 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 
1388. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 


1953, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 90 days’ notice. 
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This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Nov. 1952, p. 1478) 
with the exception of the following:— 


Minimum hourly wage rates: under the 
previous agreement an interim increase of 
10 cents per hour was provided for effective 
January 1, 1953. Under the present agree- 
ment a further increase of 7 cents per hour 
effective May 25, 1953, brings the rates to: 
brush painting and paperhanging $2.07, 
spray painting, $2.17. 


Public Utilities 
Gas 


Manufacture and _  Distribution— 
Toronto, Ont—The Consumers’ Gas 
Co. of Toronto and the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union, Local 161. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 
1953, to July 7, 1955, and thereafter subject 
to 2 months’ notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all members; and compulsory 
membership for all employees hired after 
the effective date of the agreement, on com- 
pletion of 3 months’ employment. 


Check-off: compulsory for all union 
members. . 
Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week. Over- 


time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of regular hours per day or regular days 
per week; and also for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 paid holidays if not part 
of regular shift work. Employees working 
on holidays also receive a day off with pay 
for each holiday worked. Certain employees 
may be required to work beyond their 
assigned hours at regular rates of pay, this 
arrangement having been agreed to in 
exchange for a special sick pay plan. An 
employee who works on his regular day or 
days off has the option of taking equivalent 
time off without pay. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s, 2 weeks after 2 years’ and 3 weeks 
after 15 years’ service. Shift premiums not 
included in vacation pay. Seniority is con- 
sidered in arranging vacation schedule. 


Sick leave: for an illness of not less than 
3 work days an employee shall be paid half 





his basic pay from the first. day of illness 
up to a maximum of 8 weeks for any one 
illness, or in each 12-month period. ‘This 
maximum may be increased to 13 weeks in 
each 12-month period for employees with 
more than 10 years’ service. Employees are 
entitled to medical attention by a doctor 
appointed by the company in consultation 
with the union. 


Wage rates: per hour—production depart- 
ments—retort Rouse operators, water gas 
operators, valve house operators (A) $1.684; 
main cleaners (A), flue cleaners (A), valve 
house operators (B), valve house booster 
operator, holder operators, assistant in yard 
$1.63; propane plant operator $1.734; pro- 
pane plant spare operators and unloaders 


$1.64; condensing house operator, dehy- 
drator operator $1.694; lodormobile oper- 
ator, crane operator $1.674; condensing 


house helper, dehydrator helper $1.60; water 
gas rake-out men, dehydrator helper, con- 
veyor operators, catch basin cleaners, 
trimmers and ashmen, truck drivers and 
spare drivers, helpers (maintenance, Ist 
class) $1.58; holder operators’ helper, 
conveyor oiler, helpers (maintenance, 2nd 
class) $1.544; retort house spare operators, 
conveyor helpers and spare operators, watch- 
men, janitors and cleaners, syphons, helpers 
in coke shed, truck drivers’ helpers, helpers 
(maintenance, 3rd class), water gas spare 
helpers $1.523: maintenance: welders, iron 
workers, machinists and blacksmiths, car- 
penters (leading hand) $1.934. Distribution 
division—fitters, special $1.80, first class 
$1.744, second class for two years $1.60, 
third class for one.year $1.544; meter 
repairers and testers, first class $1.67, 
second class $1.60, third class $1.544; meter 
preparers and painters $1.60; appliance 
adjusters and testers $1.61; gasmen, first 
class after 5 years as second class $1.674, 
second class $1.62. Meter readers, per week: 
start $58.29 to $64.05 after 24 months. (The 
rates-given are generally from 10 to 11 cents 
higher than those under the _ previous 
agreement.) 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 cents 
per hour on afternoon shift and 8 cents per 
hour on night shift. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 





Top Union, Management Officials Embark on Joint Tour 


Top officials of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) and of the United States 
Steel Corporation have begun a tour of the company’s plants in an effort to encourage 
industrial harmony and better understanding at plant levels. 

David J. McDonald, President of the United Steelworkers, and Benjamin J. Fairless, 
Board Chairman of U.S. Steel, made their first visit to the Lorain, Ohio, plant in mid- 


November. 


The original plan for such tours was worked out by the late Philip Murray, President 
of the Steelworkers, and Mr. Fairless, then President of U.S. Steel, after the steel strike 


in 1952. 


The tour as first conceived was to have consisted of only Mr. Murray and Mr. Fairless 
but now has been broadened to include a delegation of the local union and plant manage- 
ment so that they will be available should any questions or grievances of a local nature 


arise. 


The tour will enable the Corporation’s Chairman and the Union President to talk 
with workers and foremen on the job in the experiment to facilitate the operations of 


grievances and arbitration machinery. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include’ the 
correction of one agreement and the amend- 
ment of 14 others. 


In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the agree- 
ment for barbers at Johette and the 
correction of the agreement for the food 
products manufacturing and wholesale food 
trade at Quebec published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of November 7, and the 
amendment of the agreement for the 
ladies’ handbag. manufacturing industry in 
the province gazetted November 14. 


A request for a new agreement for retail 
trade at Richmond and Melbourne was 
published October 24; a request for the 
amendment of the agreement for ladies’ 
hairdressers at Montreal was gazetted 
October 31; for the building trades at 
Montreal in the issue of November 7. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 
/Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 
Province of Quebec. 
An Order in Council dated October 28 


and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July 1953, p. 1031). Another amend- 
ment was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of August 1. 

Cost-of-living bonus provisions are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., 1951, 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. FEach agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
January 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GaAzETTE monthly since 
June 1934. 


Detours ous etioo Ls 
July, p. 1031) with the exgeption of the 
following: the previous amount of the 
general bonus is increased from 2834 to 35 
cents per hour; odd pants manufacturing 
from 20 to 234 cents per hour; class “B” 
garments from 20 to 234 cents per hour. 
Employers engaged in the manufacture of 
children’s clothing will continue to pay 174 
cents per hour as previously. Apprentices 
without previous experience will be paid the 
cost-of-living bonus provided herein, less 74 
cents per hour during a period of 13 weeks, 
thereafter the full bonus. However, this 
amendment provides for certain exceptions 
with relation to payment of the above cost- 
of-living bonus as follows: those employers 
contributing to a social security plan a sum 
equivalent to 34 cents per hour for each 
regular and overtime hour worked may pay 
a cost-of-living bonus of 314 cents per hour 
instead of 35 cents per hour; all employers 
who have contractual relations with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Montreal Joint Board, and other employers 
who have, prior to the coming into effect 
of this amendment, paid a general increase 
of 10 per cent, with a maximum of 12 cents 
per hour calculated on the base wages of 


Feb. 1953, p.- 283, 


their employees (excluding cost-of-living 
bonus) shall pay the cost-of-living bonus 
herein provided less 64 cents per hour. 


Employers who have not given a general 
increase to all employees equal to a 10 per 
cent increase upon basic wages, since 
March 31, 1952, may within 30 days of the 
coming into effect of the present amendment, 
elect to pay, in lieu of the increase of 64 
cents in the cost-of-living bonus, a general 
increase of 10 per cent, not to exceed 12 
cents per hour calculated on basic wages. 


Printing Trades, Chicoutimi District. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1950, pp. 345 and 1678; 1951, p. 1538; 
Nov. 1952, p. 1480). Agreement, as amended, 
is extended to September 1, 1954, thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates of Zone I: 
journeymen $1.35 per hour; bookbinding 
female employees from 40 cents per hour in 
first 6 months to 58 cents in sixth 6 months. 
(The above rate for journeymen is 5 cents 
per hour higher than formerly in effect; 
rates for bookbinding female employees are 


_ unchanged.) 


Vacation with pay: in addition to 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay after one year of 
continuous service with the same employer 
this amendment now provides for 3 weeks’ 
vacation with pay to all employees with 20 
years of continuous service with the same 
employer, in the same shop. 


Metal Trades, Quebec District. 


An Order in Council dated October 23 
and gazetted October 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1951, pp. 546 and 1538; July 1953, 
p. 1032, and previous issues). A correction 
of this agreement, as well as another amend- 
ment to it were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette issues of June 20 and 
August 1, respectively. 
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Industrial jurisdiction: this clause is 
amended to include as exemptions to the 
terms of this agreement, those employees 
working in an establishment manufacturing 
woodworking machines with a payroll, as 
regards repai®s for customers, that does not 
exceed 15 per cent of total payroll. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 3 to 10 cents per hour in Zone I, 
and from 4 to 13 cents per hour in Zone II. 
New minimum rates for certain classifica- 
tions are now as follows: toolmaker $1.48 
in Zone I, $1.37 in Zone II; tracer $1.38 in 
Zone I, $1. 27-in Zone II; general welder, 
general machinist $1.28 in Zone I, $1.17 in 
Zone II; acetylene or electric are welder, 
sheet metal mechanic, lathe, miller, etc., 
machinist, marine mechanic, fitter mechanic, 
boilermaker, pipe mechanic, temperer $1.23 
in Zone I, $1.12 in Zone II; machine shop 
joiner, blacksmith $1.18 in Zone Las) .07.in 
Zone TI: cutter $1.18 in Zone I, $1.08 in 
Zone II; checker, shipper 91 cents in Zone 
I, 84 cents in Zone II; truck driver 96 
cents\ in Zone I, 87 cents in Zone: I]; 
labourer 86 cents in Zone I, 79 cents in 
Zone IIL; storeman $1.05 in Zone I, 95 cents 
in Zone II. The new wage schedule in- 
cludes revised scales of minimum rates for 
assemblers and machine operators as follows: 
from 52 cents per hour in the first 6 months 
of first year to $1.01 in fifth year in Zone I, 
from 48 cents to 93 cents in Zone II. This 
amendment also now provides that female 
workers in a metal working establishment 
may be paid at a rate 20 per cent lower 
than those provided by this agreement. 
This new wage scale does not include the 
classifications of production workers. 


Garages and Service Stations, Rimouski. 


An Order in Council dated October 23 
and gazetted October 31, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(.G45419503) pe 7830 19515 sp; 1 LOske Janss1953, 
a Oa). 
Hours: 50 per week (a reduction of 4 


Regular daily hours are 
unchanged at 9. Shift work provisions are 
included. However, servicemen continue to 
work 9 hours per day Monday through 
Saturday, 54 hours per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours (with the exception 
of the first 30 minutes when overtime does 
not exceed that period) and for work on 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays, 3 of which 
are paid holidays, when 3 or less stations are 
open; double time of Sundays and observed 
holidays when more than 3 stations are open. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 4 to 10 cents per hour and the new 
minimum rates for certain classifications are 
now as follows: mechanic, fitter, machinist, 
electrician, body workers, welder, painter, 
upholsterer, glazier and vulcanizer class “A” 
$1535, class “BY $119, “elass) “C7 * 97 cents: 
service men from 55 cents per hour in first 
year to 90 cents in fourth year; spare 
parts clerks class “A” $1.03, class “B” 92 
cents. Wages higher than those provided 
by this amendment will not be reduced 
during the term of the present agreement 
and full compensation will be given for the 
reduction of working hours from 54 to 50 
per week on the rates actually paid. (The 
trade wheelwright is not included in the 
wage scale.) 


hours per week). 
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Escalator clause: 5 cents per hour, upward 
or downward, for each 3 points change in 
the Consumer Price Index published by the 
Federal Bureau of Statistics, taking 115-4 
points as computing basis. However, read- 
justment will not exceed 5 cents per hour, 
either way. (This clause is new.) 

Provisions of this agreement relating to 
the carrying on of urgent operations in 
accordance with the Weekly Day of Rest 
Act and payment therefore, apprenticeship 
conditions, as well as the provision relating 
to remuneration for waiting time computed 
on the regular rate, when an employee 
ealled for a certain time must wait to be 
put to work, are deleted. 


Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Quebec. 
An Order in Council dated October 28 


and gazetted November 7, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(.G:, -19495--p. 1420; 1951, p.S1Ll07s -1952. 
Daeel222, and previous issues). Another 
amendment was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of June 6, 1953. The 


present agreement is extended until June 10, 
1954, thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 49 hours per week, as previously. 

Minimum wage rates (industrial establish- 
ments) in Zone I are increased by 5 cents 
per hour and the new minimum rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 


journeymen—mechanics, fitters, machinists, 
electricians, body workers, wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, welders, painters and_ uphol- 


sterers class “A” $1.40, “B” $1.20; “C” $I.13, 
“TD” $1.10; storage battery man, vulcanizer 
or retreader, glazier and greaser $1.10; 
apprentices from 50 cents per hour in first 
year to 87 cents in fourth year. Minimum 
rates for service men in commercial estab- 
lishments of Zone I are increased from 85 
to 874 cents per hour and minimum rates 
for automobile washers and delivery men are 
increased from 75 cents to 774 and 80 cents 
per hour respectively. Employees whose 
minimum rates are not established by the 
present agreement will receive 40 cents per 
hour in first 6 months, thereafter 50 cents 
per hour (an increase of 10 cents in either 
case). 


Parts Department, Etc., Employees 
Provisions governing the parts depart- 
ment, office and service employees are added 
to this agreement as follows:— 


Hours: parts department, 463 hours per 
week; office employees 44 per File service 
salesmen 54 per week. Industrial and 
commercial establishments engaged exclu- 
sively in the repair and maintenance of bus 
and automobile material used at the time 
in building and construction engineering 
operations and doing no work for the public 
may operate on a 49-hour week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
in excess of above hours if an employee has 
been at the disposal of the employer and 
has worked the regular hours of work. 


Minimum wage rates: head clerk (male) 
$57 per week; parts department employees 
—(male) from $20 per week in first 6 
months to $35 in fourth year, (female) from 
$16 per week in first 6 months to $21.50 
in third year; after 4 years’ experience 
(male employees) 4 class “A” $50 per week, 


% class “B” $45, 4 class “C”’ $41: after 3 
years’ experience (female employees) 4 class 
“A” $29, 4 class “B” $26, 4 class “C” $24; 
office employees—(male) from $19 per week 
in first year to $33 in fifth year, thereafter 
4 class “A” $48, 4 class “B” $43, 4 class 
“C” $39; (female) from $17 in first year to 
$23 in third year, thereafter 34 class “A” 
$30, 3 class “B” $28, 4 class “C” $26; ser- 
vice salesmen—from $30 per week in first 
year to $40 in third year, thereafter $45 
per week. Additional allowance of 24 cents 
per hour to employees classified as service 
man, apprentice, washer or automobile 
driver and 3 cents per hour if classified in 
any other category of employment. Pay- 
able only for regular hours of work. 


Automobile Accessories Wholesale Firms, 
Ete. 


Supplementary provisions governing auto- 
mobile accessories wholesale establishments 
and motor machine shops are added as 
follows:— 


The jurisdiction of this part is both 
commercial and industrial and applies to 
manufacturers or merchants whose main 
trade includes wholesale selling of auto- 
mobile parts or accessories or of garage 
equipment or parts, as well as to motor 
machine shops where automobile motors and 
various other automobile parts are built, 
reconditioned, repaired, ete. Commercial 
jurisdiction relates to all wholesale estab- 
lishments and industrial jurisdiction  in- 
cludes all motor machine shops. 


Hours: in commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments all employees with the exception 
of office workers 464 hours per week; office 
employees 44 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours. In industrial estab- 
“shments journeymen and apprentices will 
receive regular rates up to 7 p.m. Monday 
through Friday for work started before 6 
p.m., and up to 1 pm. Saturday for work 
started before noon. 


Minimum wage rates in commercial estab- 
lishments of Zone I: head clerk (male) parts 
sale department $57 per week; sales clerks 
(male) from $25 per week in first year to 
$35 in fourth year, thereafter 4 class “A” 
$50, 4 class “B” $45, 4 class “C” $41; ware- 
house clerks (male) from $22 per week in 
first year to $30 in fourth year, thereafter 
$35; office employees—head clerk $57 per 
week; clerks’ rates (male and female) are 
similar to the rates for office employees 
shown above in special provisions governing 
parts department, etc. with the exception of 
clerk (male) who receives $20 per week in 
first year; other minimum rates include 
delivery man 80 cents per hour and male 
employees not otherwise classified from 40 
cents per hour in first 6 months to 50 cents 
after 6 months. In Zone II minimum rates 
will at least equal 75 per cent of those 
established for Zone I. Minimum rates of 
industrial establishments of Zone I: journey- 
men operators, assemblers and electricians 
class “A” $1.40, class “B” $1.20, class “C” 
$1.15, class “D” $1.10; apprentices from 50 
cents per hour in first year to 87 cents in 
fourth year; washers automobile parts 65 
cents; service men 90 cents: apprentice 50 
cents in first year, 65 cents in second year; 
delivery man 80 cents; office employees and 
male employees not otherwise classified will 
be paid the rates shown above for these 


categories in commercial establishments; in 
Zone II minimum rates will at least equal 
75 per cent of those rates of Zone I. The 
additional allowances provided in the 
minimum rate schedule above for employees 
engaged in parts department, etc., may be 
waived where no work is done for the public 
and providing the employers establish and 
maintain a collective insurance plan requir- 
ing a disbursement equal to payment of said 
allowance. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska and Nicolet. 


An Order in Council dated October 23 
and gazetted October 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1950, pp. 1053 and 1904; 1951, pp. 977 
and 1108; 1952, p. 1481, and previous issues). 
Another amendment was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of October 18, 1952. 
Thee terms of the present agreement, as 
amended, are extended until April id, 1955, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 to 25 cents per hour and the new 
minimum rates for certain classifications are 
now as follows: bricklayer, mason and 
plasterer $1.55 in Zone I, $1.50 in Zone dW 
carpenter-joiner, electrician, sheet metal 
worker or tinsmith roofer, pipe mechanic 
and steamfitter, pipe welder $1.30 in Zone Ty 
$1.25 in Zone IT; blacksmith, floor polisher, 
operator-stationary or portable electric 
machines (including cranes and mixers) 
$1.05 in Zone I, $1 in Zone II: mason 
(rough foundation masonry) block layer 
$1.40 in Zone I, $1.35 in Zone II; labourer 
95 cents in Zone I, 90 cents in Zone IT; 
marble and terrazzo layer $1.15 in Zone af 
$1.10 in Zone II; operator stationary or 
portable gasoline engines (cranes and 
mixers) $1.15 in Zone I; $1.10 in Zone IT; 
painter (outside work over 45 feet in height ) 
$1.35 in Zone JI, $1.30 in Zone II; painter 
and paperhanger $1.20 in Zone I, $1.15 in 
Zone II; sprayman $1.25 in Zone I, $1.20 
in Zone II. Minimum rates for ornamental 
iron layer are unchanged at $1 in Zone I, 
95 cents in Zone II. Minimum rates for 
apprentices are in most cases 5 cents per 
hour higher than previously. 

It is also provided that all minimum rates 
will be further increased by 5 cents per 
hour from April 1, 1954. 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of regular wages to all 
employees with 12 months continuous Service, 
as previously in effect. Employees with less 
than 12 months service, who leave of their 
own accord, or who are dismissed, will 
receive 2 per cent of regular earnings from 
date of employment. (This last provision 
formerly applied to employees with a 
minimum of 2 months of service.) 


- Building Trades, Quebee District. 


An Order in Council dated October 23 
and gazetted October 31, amends’ the 
previous Order in Council (L.G., Sept. 1953, 
als ae 


Territorial jurisdiction is amended by the 
addition of the words ‘“Sainte-Monique-des- 
Saules” after the words “St. Felix-du-Cap- 
Rouge” as mentioned in the description of 
Zone I 
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‘Building Trades, Hull District. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(.G.,.1951, “p,. 828; 1952; pp. .56, 452, 611 
and 781; July 1953, p. 1032, and previous 
issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: master elec- 
trical contractor (personal services) $2.40 
per hour in Zone I, $2 in Zone II; journey- 


man electrician holding licence “C” $1.50 
in. Zone 1, $1.20 m* Zone Eis “Minimum 
rates for certain other classifications in 


Zone I only, are now as follows: bricklayer 
$2 per hour, carpenter-joiner. $1.75, plasterer 
$1.80. 


Building Trades, Rimouski. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept. 1953, p. 1328). The Corpora- 
tion of Master Hlectricians of the Province 
of Quebec (Lower St. Lawrence Division) is 
added to the list of contracting parties. 

Industrial jurisdiction is extended to all 
operations in connection with the construc- 
tion, repair, installation of electrical instal- 
lations and equipment. Operations to be 
carried out by qualified workers. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: the schedule 
of minimum rates is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following: electrician (contractor 
personal services) $2 per hour in Zone I, 
$1.90 in Zone II, $1.80 in Zone III; journey- 
man. electrician $1.35 in Zone I, $1.30 in 
Zone Ll, S1.20.cin > Zone shi; jaoremanily10 
cents per hour above the rate for journey- 
men; apprentice electrician from 55 cents in 
first year to 90 cents per hour in fourth 
year. 


Building Trades, Sherbrooke District. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
ChiGs, W951 pr Lose 1952 np we Sieandasen: 
June 1953, p. 911, and previous issues). 
The terms of the present agreement, as 
amended, are extended until March 31, 1955, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the coun- 
ties of Sherbrooke, Compton, Frontenac, 
Stanstead, Shefford, Brome, Missisquoi, 
Richmond and Wolfe all divided into 3 
Zones as follows: Zone I, the cities or towns 
of Sherbrooke, Farnham, Cowansville, 
Granby, Magog, Asbestos, Windsor and 
within a radius of 5 miles of their limits; 


Zone II, cities or towns of Coaticook, 
Mégantic, Waterloo, Bedford, Stanstead, 


Richmond and within a radius of 5 miles 
of their limits; Zone III, the remainder of 
the territorial jurisdiction. From March 31, 
1954, the town of East Angus and within a 
radius of 5 miles of its limits will be in- 
cluded in Zone II. 


Hours are unchanged at 44 per week except 
for Windsor, Farnham and Cowansville 
where a 48-hour week is in effect. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: this amend- 
ment provides for a general increase of 5 
cents per hour to all classifications included 
in the main schedule, as well as certain 
trade apprentices, in all Zones except Zone 
III. Employees working in Zone III on 
construction projects amounting to $100,000 
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or more, including wages and material, will 
be paid the rates of Zone Il. Minimum 
rates for certain tradesmen and apprentices 
in the city of Sherbrooke and within a 
radius of 5 miles of its limits who are 
governed by a separate wage schedule are 
not affected by the 5 cents per hour general 
increase mentioned above. 

Wage rates on construction contracts for 
a lump sum granted and _ signed before 
March 31, 1953, are not changed by the 
present amendment. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude regulations governing apprenticeship, 
travelling and board expenses for elec- 
tricians, and. work on urgent operations. 


Structural Iron Industry 
Province of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(LG. Oets 1953, po 1505). 


Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
applies to all engineering construction and 
building operations involving the erection 
or fabrication on the site, of structural 
steel, including the demolition, repair or 
dismantling thereof, but without prejudice 
to the rights and privileges of the elec- 
trical, the elevator, the ornamental iron and 
bronze, the sheet metal and the boiler con- 
struction and steam generation industries, 
to erect structural steel incidental to their 
respective operations; it will also apply to 
structural steel used in the erection of 
hoists, car dumpers, cranes, conveyors, ore 
unloaders, coal bins and hoppers, ash chutes 
and hoppers, rock, coke, sand and ore bins 
and hoppers without prejudice as outlined 
above, and where work is of a permanent 
nature; it will also include burning, weld- 
ing, riveting and rigging in connection with 
foregoing operations. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
province of Quebec with the exception of 
the counties of Gaspe-North, Gaspe-South, 
Saguenay and that part of the county of 
Abitibi-Hast, situated east of longitude 
75° 30’, and any territory not comprised in 
an electoral district. However, outside the 
Island of Montreal and the cities of Quebec 
and Sherbrooke, the agreement applies only 
to metal construction operations covered by 
the industrial jurisdiction of the agreement 
and involving the use of 50 tons of steel 
or more. 


Minimum hourly wage rate schedule is 
amended by the deletion of the classification 
machinery mover. 


(Erectors), 


/Building Trades, Chicoutimi District. 


An Order in Council dated November 5 
and gazetted November 14, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(LG: “19516 pps 0358, -691) 125 iand 16724 
1952, pp. 56, 452, 1480 and 1599, and previous 
issues). This agreement is extended until 
November 1, 1955, thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Territorial: jurisdiction: the county of 
Charlevoix is deleted, as well as the provi- 
sions respecting Zone II which comprises 
the municipalities of La Malbaie, Cap-a- 
VAigle, Pointe au Pie, Clermont and within 
a) radius of "2 “inilesSor “them limits. Serm 
addition, the agreement, as amended, will not 
apply to the county of Saguenay. 


(Continued on page 1380) 





2" Session of B.C. Legislature, 1953 


Equal pay law, Canada’s third, chief labour enactment during sitting 


An equal pay law was the main labour 
enactment of the second session of the 
British Columbia Legislature to be held 
during 1953, which opened on September 15 
and ended October 17. 


Equal Pay 


British Columbia is the third province 
to enact an equal pay law. The Ontario 
Female Employees Fair Remuneration Act 
has been in effect since January 1, 1952, 
and the Saskatchewan Equal Pay Act since 
January 1, 1953. The British Columbia 
Equal Pay Act received Royal Assent on 
October 17 and will come into force on 
December 31, 1953. 

The Act forbids an employer to pay a 
female employee at a lower rate than a 
male employee for the same work in the 
same establishment. 

A woman who considers that she has 
been discriminated against contrary to the 
Act may make a written complaint to the 
Director, who is the secretary of the Board 
of Industrial Relations. On the Director’s 
recommendation, an inspector may be 
named by the Minister of Labour to 
inquire into her complaint, try to bring 
about a settlement, and report back to 
the Director. If the inspector does not 
succeed in securing a settlement, the com- 
plaint may be referred to the Board of 
Industrial Relations, which will hear the 
parties and, if it finds the complaint 
substantiated, will recommend to the 
Director the course to be taken. The 
Minister may then issue an order to carry 
out the Board’s recommendations. Failure 
to comply with his order is an offence 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $100. 

In its prohibition of discrimination in 
rates of pay because of sex the British 
Columbia Act is similar to the Act of 
Ontario. The Saskatchewan Act requires 
employers to give women the same pay 
as men for “work of comparable character” 
done in the same establishment. All three 
Acts are alike in their provisions for 
enforcement except that the British 
Columbia Act does not make provision 
for an ad hoc commission of inquiry in 
cases where a complaint is not adjusted 
by an inspector but uses instead the ser- 
vices of an existing board. 
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_This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





Hospital Insurance 


Amendments to the Hospital Insurance 
Act permit the granting of benefits for 
an extended period to persons who have 
a good record of premium payment, shorten 


the residence qualification period for 
persons who move into the province and 
work for an employer who has a com- 
pulsory payroll deduction scheme in effect, 
and authorize the provincial Government 
to pay the total cost of hospitalization for 
recipients of social assistance. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
authorized to extend for not more than 
three months the period during which a 
person is entitled to receive benefits under 
the Act. Benefits granted to a person 
during the extended period are called 
“msured benefits’. They will be granted 
only to a person who has a good record 
of payment of premiums in advance and 
they do not affect the person’s liability 
to pay the premium for the extended 
period at a future date. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
also authorized to cancel an overdue 
premium payment after the expiration of 
the period in respect of which the premium 
was payable. 

Previously, premiums were paid by the 
Government on behalf of old age pen- 
sioners and persons receiving mothers’ 
allowances or social assistance. The Act 
was amended to provide that the provincial 
Government, instead of paying the pre- 
miums, will hereafter pay annually into 
the Hospital Insurance Fund the total cost 
of the services or treatment given to 
persons recelving any form of social 
assistance to which the province contributes 
financially and certified by the Deputy 
Minister of Welfare as being entitled to 
health services. This provision applies also 
to the dependants of such persons, to 
persons who received old age pensions on 
December 31, 1951, to those who are 
receiving federal old age security and who 
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have been granted a cost-of-living bonus 
by the provincial Government and persons 
receiving social assistance to which the 
province does not contribute under a 
reciprocal arrangement with another 
province. 


A person who moves into the province 
and takes employment with an employer 
who has a system of payroll deductions 
of premiums in effect will be eligible for 
benefits under the Act on the first day 
of the month following the date on which 
he begins employment. The normal resi- 
dence qualification fixed by the Act is 
three months. 


A further 
Hospital Insurance Commissioner to require 
a resident of the province to supply such 
information regarding himself or members 
of his family as may be deemed necessary 
for the administration of the Act. 


Voting at Provincial Elections 


The minimum age limit for a voter at 
a provincial election was reduced from 21 
to 19 years. Two other provinces, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, have established a 
voting age lower than 21 years. In 
Saskatchewan, the minimum age is 18 and 
in Alberta, 19. 


Bills Not Passed 


Three private members’ Bills which 
failed to pass at the first session in 1953 
were again introduced but were ruled out 
of order. One of these, a civil rights Bull, 
was declared out of order in that sections 
of it concerned matters of a criminal or 
quasi-criminal nature and were considered 
to be in the sphere of federal jurisdiction. 
The other two Bills were ordered dropped 
from the order paper because it was con- 
sidered that one would have involved a 
charge upon a section of the people and 
the other would have placed heavy obliga- 
tions upon the Crown and involved the 
appropriation of public moneys. The 
three Bills were summarized on page 1041 
of the Lasour Gazette for July 1958. 


amendment authorizes the. 


The Bill to Protect Certain Civil Rights 
is similar to the Saskatchewan Bill of 
Rights Act passed in 1947. A Bill of this 
kind has been introduced for the past 
three years. 

The second Bill sought to amend the 
Annual Holidays Act to increase the 
annual paid vacation required to be given 
from one to two weeks and the holiday 
pay from two to four per cent of annual 
earnings. 

The third Bill proposed extensive amend- 
ments to the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, particularly with reference 
to the powers of the Labour Relations 
Board. 

The Bill would have taken away from the 
Board the responsibility of determining 
whether or not the majority of employees 
in a unit are members in good standing 
of a union applying for certification and 
instead would have required the Board to 
ascertain if the majority had made appli- 
cation to join the union and had been 
accepted by the union as members. It. 
would have added a section to make it 
clear that nothing in the Act should be 
deemed to give the Board power to 
interpret a union constitution. 

The Bill also sought to remove the 
Board’s authority to cancel certification 
when employees go on strike contrary to 
the Act. » 

Another amendment would have repealed 
the provision for a Government-supervised 
strike vote and the provision which enables 
the Board to order a Government- 
supervised vote on an offer of settlement 
made by either side when employees are 
on strike or locked out. 

The section permitting union security 
clauses in collective agreements would have 
been replaced by one, similar to the 
section in the Saskatchewan Act, which 
would require the employer to include a 
maintenance-of-membership clause .in a 
collective agreement on the request of a 
trade union representing the majority of 
employees in an appropriate bargaining 
unit. } 





New South Wales Makes Union Membership Compulsory 


A law making membership in a trade 
union compulsory for workers and giving 
preference in employment to trade unionists 
was enacted in New South Wales, Australia, 
December 17. 

The act obliges everyone earning up to 
£2,000 ($4,500) yearly to join a union. 
Limited exemptions will be allowed at the 
Government’s discretion. The law pro- 
vides for the exemption of conscientious 
objectors. 
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Official statistics show that at the end 
of 1953 there were 654,000 registered trade 
unionists and 419,000 non-unionists, about 
39 per cent of the work force of the state. 

Shortly after the law was enacted, the 
six leading employers’ organizations in the 
state announced they would test the 
validity of the legislation in the High 
Court of Australia. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Employer's responsibility for damage caused by employee is issue in 
Quebec case. Quebec court dismisses employer's application for writ 


of prohibition against council of arbitration. 


BG. 


court restrains 


union from picketing to persuade other unions to break their contract 


An employer’s responsibility under the Civil Code for damage caused by 
an employee was the issue in a case before the Quebec appeal court involving 
the negligence of a fireman employed by the City of Quebec. In the Quebec 
Superior Court, an employer’s application for a writ of prohibition against a 


council of arbitration was dismissed. 


The position of a bargaining authority when two plants are combined 
under single ownership by the purchase of one of them was examined by the 


Supreme Court of British Columbia. 


In another case the same court con- 


tinued an injunction against picketing on the grounds that the picketing was 
designed to persuade other unions to break their agreements. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


...finds City of Quebec not responsible for the 
personal negligence of fireman on duty at station 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on June 3 allowed an appeal 
brought by the City of Quebec from a 
Superior Court judgment which found the 
city liable for $3,701.30 in damages as a 
result of an accident that occurred when a 
fireman threw away a match and a child 
who was near suffered severe burns. The 
appeal court held that the city was not 
responsible because the fireman at the 
time of the accident was not engaged in 
performing the work for which he was 
employed. 

Mr. Justice Barclay gave the facts of 
the case. The plaintiff’s son was severely 
burned on December 23, 1948, in the city’s 
fire station No. 9. The boy was one of 
a group of children who often frequented 
the fire station, running messages and 
talking with the firemen. The firemen 
belonged to the Association internationale 
des pompiers, Local 988, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour. As one 
of its charitable functions the Association 
made and repaired and distributed toys 
among the poor children of Quebec. The 
firemen had organized a féte for December 
23, consisting of a parade through the city 
and a party at the Palais Montcalm, which 
was lent to the Association by the city 
for that occasion. At the time he was 
burned the boy was dressed up as an 
Eskimo, covered with cotton wool from 
his neck to the top of his boots, to 
accompany Santa Claus in the parade. He 
and another boy had been invited the 
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evening before to come to the fire station 
that morning, and were sitting close to 
the box where a fireman is posted to 
receive alarms or telephone calls. The 
fireman on duty that day lit a cigarette 
and threw away the match, which set fire 
to the cotton wool costume. 

The boy’s father brought an action in 
damages against the city under Articles 
1053 and 1054 of the Civil Code, which 
make a person responsible for damage 
caused by his fault or the fault of persons 
or things under his control, “whether by 
positive act, imprudence, neglect or want 
of skill”. Under Article 1054, an employer 
is made responsible for the damage caused 
by his employees “in the performance of 
the work for which they are employed”. 
The trial judge found that the fireman’s 
action was negligent and imprudent, that 
he was on duty for the whole 24 hours of 
the day in question, and that since firemen 
were permitted to smoke while on duty, 
he had not ceased to exercise his functions 
at the time of the accident. 

Mr. Justice Barclay did not agree with 
this finding. He pointed out that earlier 
Quebec cases had established that an offence 
committed by an employee during the 
actual performance of his work was 
different from an _ offence committed 
“a Voccasion de ses fonctions’. On the day 
he was on 24-hour duty, the fireman was 
required to do certain things such as 
cleaning the premises but when that was 
done he had nothing further to do but 
wait for a fire alarm or a telephone call. 
He was permitted to do what he liked so 
long as he was on the premises and avail- 
able for services. His Lordship considered 
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that what the fireman did during this period 
that he merely remained available for duty 
was purely a personal act. 

The Superior Court had given another 
reason for holding the City of Quebec 
responsible for the accident under Article 
1054. It held that since the city permitted 
firemen to smoke it should have given 
proper instructions and supervised their 
execution, and that the city was respon- 
sible because it had failed to do so. Mr. 
Justice Barclay did not deal with this 
reason because the question had not been 
raised in the pleading. 

The plaintiff also claimed that the city 
was directly responsible because the child 
was in its care. The civic authorities knew 
that the children were in the habit of 
going to the fire station. The city made 
a contribution to the Association and lent 
the Palais Montcalm for the celebration. 
The mayor attended the function and 
possibly one of the fire trucks was in the 
procession. The plaintiff argued that under 
these circumstances the children were in 
the care of the city at the time of the 
accident, which was due to lack of proper 
supervision. 

Mr. Justice Barclay considered that the 
children were in the care of the Associa- 
tion, not of the city. The fact that the 
city made a contribution, lent one of its 
buildings for the féte, and that the mayor 
attended had, in his opinion, no bearing 
on the question. The plaintiff's son was 
dressed in costume as requested by the 
Association and was in the station at the 
request of a member of the Association 
waiting for a taxi in which he was to be 
driven to the féte given by the Associa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, His 
Lordship could find no fault on the part 
of the city. 

Mr. Justice Gagné, Mr. Justice Bertrand 
and Mr. Justice Hyde concurred with these 
reasons. 

Mr. Justice Marchand dissented from 
the judgment of the Court. He considered 
that the fireman was performing his work 
at the time of the accident, since his work 
consisted in being present at the station for 
24 hours. Reading, talking, listening to the 
radio, and smoking were all activities that 
were permitted and while enjoying them 
he was still performing his work. The fact 
that the city permitted these activities 
while the firemen were on duty showed that 
it considered them a part of the fireman’s 
job. For this reason he would have dis- 
missed the city’s appeal. 

The Court, however, allowed the appeal 
from the earlier judgment. La Cité de 
Québec v. Giguére [1953] BR Montréal 
647. 
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Quebec Superior Court... 


... holds that a change of name does not affect a 
company’s obligations under collective agreement 


An employer’s application for a writ of 
prohibition against the members of a 
council of arbitration appointed to con- 
ciliate a dispute between the company and 
its employees was dismissed February 28 
by the Quebec Superior Court. The 


Court held that the council of arbitration 


was legally constituted by the Minister of 
Labour according to the provisions of the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act and _ the 
Quebec Labour Relations Act. 

On April 19, 1950, the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board certified the Syndzcat 
national catholique de la métallurgie de 
Québec, Inc. as bargaining agent for 
employees of Laurentides Automobiles Ine. 
This company later changed its name to 
Compagnie dOutillage et Transport 
Limitée. A collective agreement was con- 
cluded between the company and the union 
on April 10, 1951. On May 9, 1951, the 
company was authorized to change its 
name to Cobra Industries Inc. On March 
10, 1952, the company wrote to the union 
that it no longer recognized the agreement 
of April 10, 1951. 

The Court held that the plaintiff con- 
tinued to be bound by the collective agree- 
ment. By changing its name twice it could 
not escape from the provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act and the Trade 
Disputes Act. Mr. Justice Dion quoted 
Section 22 from the Quebec Companies 
Act, which states that a change of name 
does not affect a company’s rights or 
obligations. He mentioned that the Labour 
Relations Board had amended the union’s 
certificate on March 5, 1952, to substitute 
the new name of the company for the 
previous one. Even if this had not been 
done, the company would still have been 
bound by the agreement. Its president 
admitted that the business was exactly the 
same as it was under the former name. 
The union, therefore, remained the certified _ 
bargaining agent for the company’s 
employees. 

On these grounds the Court held that. 
the council of arbitration appointed to 
conciliate the dispute between the company, 
and the union and to attempt to effect 
a collective agreement between them was 
properly constituted. The company’s appli- 
cation for a writ of prohibition against its 
members was dismissed. Cobra Industries 
Inc. v. Gagné et autres et Syndicat national 
catholique de la métallurgie de Québec Inc. 
et Commission de Relations Ouvriéres de la 
Province de Québec [1953] CS Montréal 
289. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


. refuses writ to prohibit certification of new 
bargaining agent for two-plant unit 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on August 24 dismissed the application of 
a local of the United Steelworkers of 
America for a writ to prohibit the provin- 
cial Labour Relations Board from certifying 
locals of the Machinists’ and Boilermakers’ 
unions as bargaining agents for employees 
in two plants of Vancouver Iron Works 
Limited, for one of which the Steelworkers’ 
local was the certified bargaining agent. 
The Court held that under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act the Board 
had authority to consider a new applica- 
tion for certification and to change the 
bargaining unit when the agreement 
between the employer and the bargaining 
agent had been in effect for at least 10 
months. 

Mr. Justice Davey, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, first gave the facts 
of the case. Local 3546 of the United 
Steelworkers of America, the applicant for 
the writ, was and had been for some years 
the certified bargaining agent for employees 
at the plant of Vancouver Iron Works 
Limited at 1155 West 6th Avenue in 
Vancouver. <A collective agreement signed 
on March 4, 1953, was in effect with the 
employer for the period from August 1, 
1952, to July 31, 1954. Another plant at 
519 West 6th Avenue was purchased by 
the Vancouver Iron Works Limited from 
the Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited, 
in the spring of 1953. Before the change 
of ownership, the Vancouver Engineering 
Works Limited had a plant at this address, 
and the bargaining agent for some of its 
employees was Local 692 of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. An 
agreement between the Machinists and 
Vancouver Engineering Works Limited was 
in effect for the period from September 15, 
1951, to September 1952, and was later 
extended to December 31, 1953. In accord- 
ance with Section 12(8) of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the new 
owner of the plant became a party to this 
agreement when the change in ownership 
was made. The Vancouver Iron Works 
limited now operates both plants through 
one executive and under common direction. 

On May 21, 1953, the Machinists’ local 
and Local 359 of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths and Helpers applied to the Labour 
Relations Board to be certified as the 
bargaining authority for all the employees 
of the Vancouver Iron Works Limited at 
both plants except foundry workers, pattern 


makers, elevator constructors, office staff 
and salesmen, thus including employees 
covered by the certifications of the Steel- 
workers at the 1155 West 6th Avenue plant 
and of the Machinists at the 519 West 6th 
Avenue plant. 


The Steelworkers objected that the Board 
had no jurisdiction to grant the certifica- 
tion applied for, both by letter and at the 
meeting of the Board to consider the 
application held on July 10, 1953. The 
Board heard the application on its merits, 
pending consideration of the objection to 
its jurisdiction. On July 20 the Board 
informed the Steelworkers that it proposed 
to conduct a representation vote at both 
plants on July 21 and 22. The Steel- 
workers then made application for a writ 
to prohibit the Board from certifying the 
Machinists and the Boilermakers and from 
taking any steps leading to certification. 


Counsel for the Steelworkers claimed on 


several grounds that the Board lacked 
jurisdiction to certify the applicants. One 
argument was that the Act did not 


authorize revocation of certification except 
under certain conditions which did not 
exist in this case. Under: Section 12(7), 
certification may be revoked where the 
Board is satisfied that the labour organi- 
zation has ceased to be a labour organiza- 
tion, that the employer has ceased to be 
the employer of the employees in the unit, 
or where 10 months have elapsed since 
vertification and the Board is satisfied after 
proper investigation that the bargaining 
agent no longer represents the employees 
in the unit. Section 62 authorizes decerti- 
fication of a bargaining agent where the 
employees have engaged in an illegal strike. 
Since these situations did not exist, the 
Steelworkers maintained that their certifica- 
tion could not be cancelled. 

They also maintained that the Board 
could not consider the Machinists’ and 
Boilermakers’ application for certification 
because their collective agreement had not 
vet been in effect for 10 months. Section 
10(1)(c) of the Act provides that a union 
claiming to represent the majority of the 
employees in a unit may apply for certifi- 
cation where a collective agreement is in 
force if ten months of its term have expired. 
Section 13 provides that the certification 
of a new bargaining authority for the unit 
revokes and_ replaces the bargaining 
authority previously granted. Any collec- 
tive agreement then in force continues in 
effect, the rights and obligations of the 
previous bargaining agent being assumed 
by the new bargaining authority. 
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In answer to the Steelworkers’ objection 
that an application for certification could 
not be made until their agreement had 
been in effect for 10 months, the Board 
contended that the restriction in the Act 
applied only to the first collective agree- 
ment entered into in respect of a unit, 
not to any subsequent agreement. It 
claimed that the Legislature did not want 
employees to be tied to any union but 
intended them to be free to change their 
bargaining representatives at all times 
except during the first 10 months of the 
first collective agreement. 

His Lordship considered that this inter- 
pretation of the Act would expose unions 
to unlimited disputes over bargaining 
rights and employers and employees to the 
resulting disturbance. It might deprive a 
union, soon after the negotiation of a 
collective agreement, of the benefit of 
union security provisions contained in the 
agreement. Mr. Justice Davey considered 
that these results would tend to defeat one 
of the primary purposes of the Act, the 
securing of industrial peace, and might 
seriously weaken a union’s efforts on behalf 
of employees in a unit. No substantial 
advantage would be achieved, because 
under Section 12(7) of the Act the Board 
can always proceed on its own motion or 
on application to investigate whether a 
union has ceased to represent the employees 
and if so to cancel its certification, pro- 
vided only that 10 months have elapsed 
since certification. The difference is that 
the Board’s authority to investigate the 
question of a bargaining agent’s repre- 
sentative character under Section 12(7) is 
discretionary, while it must investigate 
where an application for certification has 
been made. 

His Lordship concluded that an inter- 
pretation of the Act permitting a union 
to apply for certification at any time except 
during the first 10 months of the term of 
the first collective agreement was unneces- 
sary to achieve the purpose suggested and 
would deprive the Board of its power to 
prevent unnecessary tests of the representa- 
tive character of a bargaining agent during 
the initial 10 months’ period of each 
current collective agreement. He held that 
the words in the Act “ten months of the 
term of a collective agreement” meant 10 
months of any current collective agree- 
ment, and that therefore the application 
of the Machinists and Boilermakers could 
not be made before June 1, 1953, in respect 
of that part of the proposed bargaining 
unit covered by the Steelworkers’ bargain- 
ing authority and collective agreement. 
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The Steelworkers also argued that the 
Board could not certify a bargaining agent 
for a unit composed of the company’s two 
plants. They maintained that once the 
Board finds a unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining and certifies a bargaining 
agent in respect of it, the unit cannot be 
modified in any way even after the certifi- 
cation of the bargaining agent has’ been 
terminated. His Lordship noted _ that 
every time an application for certification 
is made the applicant must specify the 
proposed bargaining unit but the Board 
must determine whether the unit is 
suitable and may vary the unit by 
excluding employees or including additional 
employees. The Act specifies the time 
when applications for certification may be 
made depending on whether a bargaining 
agent has been certified for the unit and 
whether a collective agreement is in effect. 

In His Lordship’s view, this showed that 
the fact that the unit applied for included 
the whole or part of another existing unit 
would not prevent the Board from deter- 
mining whether the proposed unit was 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 
Bargaining units were not fixed for all 
time, as the Steelworkers contended, but 
only for as long as unions retained 
bargaining authority in respect of them. 
He held that where 10 months of the 
term of any agreement had expired, an 
application could be made for certification 
on behalf of the unit covered by it, which 
might become part of a new unit to include 
all or parts of several other units for 
which bargaining agents had previously 
been certified and collective agreements 
entered into. 

Mr. Justice Davey considered that, 
although the application of the Machinists 
and Boilermakers for certification was made 
nine days before 10 months of the term of 
the Steelworkers’ agreement had expired, 
the Board could properly deal with it after 
the necessary period had expired. He con- 
sidered that the Act required the Board 
to determine the appropriateness of the 
proposed bargaining unit and the repre- 
sentative character of the applicant union 
as of the date of the adjudication and not 
as of the date of the application. He held, 
therefore, that there was no need for the 
two applicant unions to make a new 
application for certification after the 10 
months of the Steelworkers’ agreement 
expired on June 1, 1953, for the Board 
had before it a valid application when it 
held its first hearing on June 10. He noted 
that this view complied with the direction 
contained in Section 65 of the Act that no 
proceeding shall be deemed invalid because 
of any technical irregularity. 


A further argument put forward by 
counsel for the Steelworkers was that there 
could not be two overlapping bargaining 
authorities or two collective agreements in 
force at the same time for any unit or 
part of a unit. He maintained that the 
provision in the Act for replacement of 
one bargaining agent by another could not 


apply in this case, where bargaining 
authority was sought for a unit consisting 
of two plants which were _ previously 


separate bargaining units. His Lordship 
found this argument fallacious, and held 
that the Act provides for the automatic 
termination of the former bargaining 
authority to the extent of its coverage by 
the new authority, in spite of the fact 
that the new authority may cover a larger 
or smaller unit than the first certification. 
If this were not so, the Act would prevent 
the Board from reorganizing bargaining 
units to meet changing conditions in the 
ownership and operation of industry such 
as purchases and mergers. 

He added that counsel for the Board, 
who led the argument against the Steel- 
workers’ application, made it clear that the 
Board had no prejudice in the matter but 
only desired to secure a judicial construc- 
tion of certain sections of the Act for its 
guidance. 

The Court dismissed the Steelworkers’ 
application for a writ to prohibit the Board 
from certifying the two applicant unions 
and from taking any steps leading to such 
certification. Umted Steelworkers of 
America v. Labour Relations Board [1953] 
10 WWR(NS) 97. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


. restrains union from picketing pipe-line to 
persuade other unions to break their agreements 


In a judgment delivered July 27, the 
British Columbia Supreme Court held that 
picketing for the purpose of persuading 
members of other unions to break their 
contracts was illegal and liable to be 
enjoined, particularly since it took place 
during an illegal strike. 

Mr. Justice Wood gave the facts in his 
reasons for decision. The injunction had 
first been issued on July 9 to prevent 
members of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters from picketing the premises 
of the employer, Comstock Midwestern 
Ltd. near the town of Hope, for the 
purpose of persuading other employees to 
cease work in connection with the con- 
struction of an oil pipe-line for the Trans 
Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co. 


The conciliation board which had heard 
the dispute between the employer and the 
Teamsters’ union, the Industrial Union of 
Operating Engineers, and the International 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry, 
which were all three jointly certified as 
bargaining agents, had issued its report on 
June 26. The only issue which remained 
to be decided between the parties was the 
question of the date on which the 
Teamsters’ agreement concerning wages 
should become effective. The majority 
report of the board recommended that the 
effective date be the same as that of the 
agreement with the “Operators’ Union” 
while the minority report recommended a 
much earlier date. 

No further steps were taken under the 
Act. On July 7 the teamsters stopped work 
and on July 8 set up a picket line with 
a placard. The other two trades did not 
stop working until representatives of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster Building 
Trades Council and of the Joint Council 
of Teamsters arrived on the scene with a 
letter from the secretary of the Building 
Trades Council to the business agent of 
the Plumbers’ union which read :— 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

No doubt you are aware that the Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 213, have placed a 
placard on the Pipe Line job at Hope and 
vicinity. 

At the Executive meeting of the Building 
Trades Council, held this morning, it was 
decided that the placard by the Teamsters 
was a legal placard and the Building Trades 
Council should support the Truck Drivers 
in their demand. 

We are forwarding this for your informa- 
tion, hoping you will have your members 
recognize the said placard. 

In His Lordship’s view, the evidence 
made it clear that the purpose of the 
placard and of the picket line was not to 
give information to the public, since there 
were no members of the public concerned, 
but to persuade the members of the other 
trades to stop work, contrary to their agree- 
ments, and thus tie up all the operations 
of the company. 

He referred to an unreported case decided 
by the British Columbia Court of Appeal 
on June 13, 1950, Arsens v. Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union, in which his 
own judgment dissolving an interim injunc- 
tion was reversed by the Court of Appeal. 
Mr. Justice O’Halloran, who presided, had 
stated: “I am of the opinion that the 
illegal strike had not been called off; it 
had not ceased, and consequently, the con- 
tinuance of the picketing was also illegal.” 
Mr. Justice Robertson had also held that 
the picketing in that case was illegal 
because the strike was illegal. 
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It was argued on behalf of the defendants 
that this judgment was inconsistent with 
the decision of the Ontario Supreme Court 
in Canada Dairies Lid.v. Seggie (L.G., 1940, 
p. 1218), and, although not mentioned, was 
in effect reversed by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in the case of Williams v. 
Aristocratic Restaurants (1947) Ltd. (L.G., 
1951, p. 1553.) Mr. Justice Wood held 
that the proposition established by the 
latter case is that picketing, in the sense 
of attending at or near a place to com- 
municate information, is, in the absence of 
conduct amounting to trespass or nuisance, 
perfectly legal, and this whether or not 
there is a trade dispute. 

He concluded that, while picketing 
merely for the purpose of communicating 
information could not be enjoined, 
picketing was wrongful if carried on for 


other purposes. In this case the members 
of the other two trades had entered into 
contracts with the employer, and the 
defendants attempted to induce them to 
break their contracts and thus tie up the 
whole work without exhausting the 
remedies provided by the Act. Their 
action was similar to that of the defen- 
dants in Seaboard Owners Ltd. v. Cross 
(L.G., 1950, p. 221), a case in which 
picketing was held illegal because it 
amounted to a conspiracy to immobilize 
the employer’s ships and to compel a 
breach of a legal contract. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
application to dissolve the injunction and 
ordered the continuation of the injunction 
until the trial. Comstock Midwestern 
Ltd. v. Scott et al [1953] 4 DLR 316. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wage rate set for geophysical exploration in British Columbia 
Changes in apprenticeship standards made in Nova Scotia and Alberta 


In British Columbia, a minimum wage 
of $1 an hour has been established for 
male employees in the geophysical explora- 
tion industry. Overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid after 191 hours in a month. 

Under the Alberta Apprenticeship Act, 
changes were made in the sliding scale of 
wages for apprentices in the sheet metal 
trade. 

New trade rules were issued for two of 
the designated trades under the Nova 
Scotia Apprenticeship Act: motor vehicle 
repair and steamfitting. Higher wage rates 
for apprentices in the motor vehicle repair 
trade were provided for. They begin at 
40 per cent of the journeyman’s rate in 
the first six months of apprenticeship and 
are progressively increased at six-month 
intervals until they reach 90 per cent in 
the final six months of the four-year 
period. Formerly, the range was from 40 
to 75 per cent, with annual increases. For 
both trades, standards of class training are 
now set out in the regulations. 

New regulations under the _ British 
Columbia Hospital Insurance Act lay down 
the conditions under which benefits may 
be granted for an extended period to 
persons with a good record of premium 
payment. 
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FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Amendments to the pilotage by-laws for 
Saint John, N.B., were made by P.C. 
1953-1667 on October 28 and gazetted 
November 11. 


A new By-law 26 raises pensions. The 
maximum annual pension payable to a 
licensed pilot with at least five years’ 
service who retires because of age or 
physical or mental incapacity has been 
raised from $1,644 to $2,400. No pilot may 
recelve in any year more than an amount 
equal to $80 for each year of service. 
Formerly, this amount was $47. 


Previously, a licensed pilot retiring after 
less than five years’ service received the 
money he had contributed to the pension 
fund. The by-law now provides that he 
will receive such sum as the Pilotage 
Authority in its sole and absolute discre- 
tion determines to be his interest in the 
pension fund. 


The Pilotage Authority was also given 
discretion to decide how much shall be 
paid from the fund to pilots retired 
through misconduct and pilots voluntarily 
leaving the service. 


A pilot under the age of 50 who retires 
because of a shipping casualty receives his 
interest in the fund, as determined by the 
Pilotage Authority. If he is over 50, his 
pension is the same as if he had retired 
for age or infirmity. The former provision 
was that he was entitled to half this 
pension if he retired after the age of 50. 
There was no provision for his retirement 
under the age of 50. 

As previously, a widow receives, until 
re-marriage, a pension not exceeding one- 
half of the pension which her husband 
received or would have received at the 
time of his death. Children continue to 
receive up to $25 annually until they reach 
the age of 16 years. 

The new pension benefits do not apply 
to persons already in receipt of benefits. 

An amendment to By-law 5 provides that 
after March 31, 1953, the amount set aside 
for the pension fund out of the gross 
pilotage dues received must be eight per 
cent or more of the dues in a fiscal period, 
instead of seven per cent, as before. If 
the total amount contributed to the fund 
in a fiscal year averages less than $725 
(formerly $460) per pilot, an actuarial 
investigation may be made to decide if 
additional contributions are necessary. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act governing the sheet 
metal trade were amended to change the 
scale of minimum wage rates for appren- 
tices. The minimum wage for an 
apprentice is a specified percentage of the 
prevailing wage for a journeyman in the 
trade which increases with each year of 
apprenticeship. 

The rate for apprentices in registered 
employment prior to their basic training 
has been increased from 35 to 40 per cent 
of a journeyman’s wages. For the first 
year after basic training the rate is 50 
per cent, as before. The rates for the 
second and third years after basic training 
are now 60 and 75 per cent instead of 75 
and 80 per cent, respectively. The 90 per 
cent rate for the fourth year after basic 
training is unchanged. For the purposes 
of these regulations, it is now stated that 
each year begins July 1. 

These changes were approved by OC. 
1473-53 on October 26 and_ gazetted 
November 14. 


Alberta Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act 


The general regulations (L.G., Jan. 1953, 
p. 115) under the Alberta Licensing of 
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Trades and Businesses Act, which gives the 
Minister of Industries and Labour authority 
to designate any business as one to which 
the Act applies and to prohibit the carrying 
on of such business by a person without 
a licence, were re-issued to permit restau- 
rants and bakeshops to operate under a 
permanent licence rather than a yearly one. 
The only licences which must. still be 
renewed annually are those for commercial 
agents, saw mills and tourist camps. 

New regulations for restaurants and bake- 
shops were also issued. All restaurants, 
whether in cities and towns or elsewhere, 
must pay a licence fee of $10. The fee 
for a licence was formerly $10 in cities 
and towns and $5 in other places. 

The three orders were made October 9 
and gazetted October 31. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


Amendments to the British Columbia 
hospital insurance regulations deal mainly 
with “insured benefits”, periods of ineligi- 
bility for benefit, and changes in the status 
of beneficiaries. 

By authorizing bonus benefit periods and 
by imposing less stringent penalties on 
persons with good payment records, prompt 
payment of hospital insurance premiums is 
encouraged. The three cases dealt with 
by the amendments are those of persons 
with good payment records who have not 
yet paid for the current period, persons 
who make a late payment for the current 
period and persons who pay in advance. 
In the first case, benefits not yet paid for 
may be granted; in the other two, a person 
who has a good payment record will 
become eligible for benefit sooner than one 
who has not. 

The 1953 amendment to the Hospital 
Insurance Act (see p. 113) authorized an 
extension of the benefit period for not 
more than three months as a bonus to 
persons who build up a good record of 
premium payment. The benefits so pro- 
vided are known as “insured benefits”. 
The regulations set out the conditions under 
which “insured benefits” may be allowed. 
They provide that, after the expiration of 
a hospital insurance period, a person may 
receive benefits during the current month 
provided that in the preceding six months 
he paid an amount equal to one-half the 
annual premium or, in the preceding 13 
months, an amount equal to the annual 
premium or, in the preceding 20 months, 
an amount equal to one and one-half times 
the annual premium. The regulation will 
not apply if any premium payment to the 
Commissioner was less than the instalment 
owing in respect of the hospital insurance 
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period to which it was applied. The 
maximum period of three months of 
“insured benefits” authorized by the Act 
will not be allowed until January 1955. 
Only one month will be permitted during 
the first half of 1954 and two months will 
be allowed during the last half of that year. 

Similarly, persons who are paid up for 
the preceding hospital insurance period but 
who are late in paying their premiums for 
the next period are ineligible for benefits 
for only 14 days, whereas those who are 
not paid up lose benefits for one month. 

Where an overdue payment has been 
made within the last month of a hospital 
insurance period, the payment of the 
premium for the subsequent period on or 
before the due date will not shorten any 
period of ineligibility which extends into 
that period. 

Where a person pays his premium instal- 
ment in advance for a hospital insurance 
period, he will be considered a beneficiary 
from the first day of that period if he 
made a payment for the preceding period. 
If no such payment was made, he does 
not become entitled to benefits until one 
month after he has paid for the new period 
or the beginning of the new period, which- 
ever is the later. 

The Commissioner has authority to pre- 
scribe what period a premium payment 
applies to. 

The regulation requiring an employer to 
deduct from the wages of a new employee 
an amount sufficient to pay any premiums 
in arrears and to prepay the premium for 
a six-month period was replaced by one 
requiring him, at the direction of the 
Commissioner, to make deductions for any 
period during which the employee was 
absent because of illness or for some other 
reason but still considered an employee or 
for any period after a change in the status 
of the employee. 


British Columbia Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 


Geophysical Exploration 


Effective from December 1, new regula- 
tions under the British Columbia Hours 
of Work and Male Minimum Wage Acts 
exempt workers in the geophysical explora- 
tion industry from the Hours of Work Act 
and require them to be paid a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour. For all time worked 
beyond 191 hours in a month time and 
one-half the regular rate must be paid. 

The industry is defined as “any under- 
taking whereby the art of applying a 
physical science is employed in the deter- 
mination of geologic or other conditions 
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which may be favourable for the accumula- 
tion or location of oil or gas,” and includes 
seismic, gravimetric, magnetic, electrical, 
geochemical and _ shallow structure test 
drilling and any other method which may 
be used for the purposes of geophysical 
exploration. 

Regulation No. 40 under the Hours of 
Work Act declares the industry to be 
exempt from the operation of the Act 
(which limits working hours to eight in a 
day and 44 in a week). This regulation 
was made on November 17 and gazetted 
November 19. 

A new minimum wage order, No. 23 
(1953), for the same industry establishes 
a minimum rate of $1 an hour for all male 
employees except geophysicists, party or 
assistant party chiefs, party or assistant party 
managers, chief recorders, chief computers, 
chief observers, chief surveyors, chief drillers, 
chief seismologists, chief operators, geo- 
physicist trainees and employees whose 
duties are entirely of a supervisory or 
managerial character. 

An overtime rate of time and one-half 
the employee’s regular wage must be paid 
for time worked in excess of 191 hours 
in a month. If an employee leaves his 
employment without having worked 191 
hours in the last month of his employment, 
the overtime rate applies to hours worked 
in excess of 44 in a week where the hours 
worked do not exceed eight in any one 
day. 

The usual provisions with respect to 
semi-monthly payment of wages, posting 
of the order and keeping of records are 
included in the order, which was made 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act on 
October 28 and gazetted November 5. 

A similar regulation for the geophysical 
and seismographic survey industry was 
made in 1949 under the Alberta Labour 
Act. That province permits employees in 
the industry to work at straight time rates 
up to 208 hours in a month, after which 
time and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid (L.G., 1949, p. 1438). 


Retail Trade 

The annual regulations setting minimum 
wage rates for temporary retail store 
employees during the month of December, 
permitting longer hours during Christmas 
week and establishing overtime rates for 
the extra hours worked, were made on 
November 17 under the Hours of Work Act 
and the Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts and gazetted November 19. These are 
similar to the regulations issued in previous 
years (L.G., Jan. 1953, pp. 115-116). 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act 


Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 

The regulations governing apprenticeship 
and certificates of qualification in the motor 
vehicle repair trade were revised and 
expanded by an Order in Council made 
October 13 and gazetted October 28. The 
wage rates for apprentices, which are fixed 
as a percentage of the prevailing rate for 
journeymen in the trade, were raised and 
are now increased at six-month intervals 
instead of at yearly intervals, as before. 
An appendix outlining the program of in- 
struction was added to the regulations. 

The regulations apply to the mechanical 
branch of the motor vehicle repair trade, 
that is, the repair, improvement and main- 
tenance of all parts of the motor vehicle 
except the body. As permitted by the 
Apprenticeship Act, 1952, the regulations 
will be applied in areas of the province 
specified by the Minister from time to 
time. 

No person may enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship in the trade unless he is at 
least 16 years of age, has completed the 
eighth grade or its equivalent and is in 
good physical condition. These qualifica- 
tions are also contained in the general 
regulations under the Act. 

As before, the term of apprenticeship in 
the trade is four years. The regulations 
now state that this term includes a 
probationary period of not more than three 
months. An apprentice who has previous 
experience in the trade may be granted a 
credit by the Director not exceeding two 
years on the basis of a written examina- 
tion and a report from his previous 
employer. An apprentice who has com- 
pleted a course approved by the Minister 
in a vocational or technical school is 
entitled to a credit of one year. After 
such an apprentice has completed at least 
three months in permanent employment, 
the Director may increase or decrease this 
credit, basing his action on the recom- 
mendations of the employer and of the 
school from which the apprentice gradu- 
ated and on the finding of the examining 
board. Credit may be increased by any 
period up to 12 months and the increase 
will be retroactive to the first day of 
permanent employment. An apprentice 
who comes from another province must be 
granted credit equal to that to which he is 
entitled in the province from which he 
comes. 

It is provided that, as in the former 
regulations, in any shop there may not be 
more than one apprentice for the first 
journeyman and one additional apprentice 
for each three additional journeymen. 
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Except as otherwise specified, the hours 
and conditions of work for an apprentice 
must be the same as for journeymen 
employed in the same shop. The Director 
may not register a contract of apprentice- 
ship which provides for lower wage rates 
than those set out in the regulations. For 
the first six months, the apprentice must 
receive at least 40 per cent of the journey- 
man’s wage. For the seven subsequent 
six-month periods, the rate increases to 45 
per cent, 55 per cent, 60 per cent, 70 per 
cent, 75 per cent, 85 per cent, and 90 per 
cent, respectively. Under the former 
regulations the minimum rates were 40 per 
cent of the journeyman’s wages for the 
first year, 50 per cent for the second, 60 
per cent for the third, and 75 per cent for 
the fourth. It is stipulated that the term 
“six months” means the period required to 
complete satisfactorily six months of 
apprentice training. 


If an apprentice fails to pass the pre- 
scribed yearly test, he must attend at least 
85 per cent of the classes during the next 
year, and if he fails to do'so without proper 
cause, the Director may cancel the appren- 
ticeship agreement. The Director may also 
cancel the agreement of an apprentice who 
fails to pass the test two years in 
succession. 


An apprentice must have a satisfactory 
kit of basic tools by the end of his proba- 
tionary period and must continue to add 
to this kit in accordance with the demands 
of his work. 


An appendix outlines the instruction to 
be given to apprentices during each of 
their four years. From time to time the 
Director may, after consultation with those 
in the trade, prescribe the number and the 
nature of classes to be attended by 
apprentices. Full-time class training must 
be given them for such periods as he 
prescribes, not exceeding a total of six 
months during the four years of appren- 
ticeship. The instruction given must be 
in keeping with sound modern practice and 
stress must be laid on the fundamental 
skills of the trade as applied to up-to-date 
equipment and models. 


An apprentice who has satisfactorily 
completed his course and is issued a 
certificate of apprenticeship in accordance 
with the general regulations must also 
receive a journeyman’s certificate of quali- 
fication in the motor vehicle repair trade. 


Certificates of Qualification 


Other regulations set out the conditions 
to be met by an applicant for a journey- 
man’s certificate of qualification in the 
trade and make provision for cancellation 
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of a certificate. Any tradesman other than 
an apprentice who wishes to become certi- 
fied by the Department of Labour may 
make application and upon proof that he 
has had the required time in the trade 
may sit for examination. Certificates of 
qualification are issued by examination 
only. 

To be eligible to write the examination 
for a certificate, an applicant must be a 
Nova Scotia resident who is engaged in 
the motor vehicle repair trade and has 
worked as a mechanic for at least four 
years. He must also be recommended for 
journeyman status by two persons who are 
competent in the trade or who employ or 
supervise persons engaged in the trade and 
who have sufficient knowledge of him to 
vouch for his skill. 

Application for examination must ‘be 
made to the Director on a form provided 
by him and a $5 fee must be paid. If 
the application is granted, the Director 
must fix the place and the time for the 
writing of the examination, which must 
take place not later than three months 
after the filing of the application. Exam- 
inations are to be conducted by a board 
of three persons, two of whom are members 
of a local apprenticeship committee, one 
representing employers and the other 
employees, and the third of whom repre- 
sents the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. If an applicant fails, he is not 
eligible to write another examination for 
six months. A Nova Scotia resident who 
holds a current certificate of qualification 
from another province may be issued a 
certificate without examination. 

A change from the former regulations is 
that it is no longer necessary to renew 
certificates of qualification each year. A 
certificate issued after these regulations 
came into force is valid from year to year, 
unless suspended or cancelled by the 
Director on the recommendation of an 
examining board which has found after due 
inquiry that its holder has acted in a 
manner that is not consistent with good 
practice in the trade or that is detrimental 
to the safety of the motoring public. 
Before making such a recommendation, the 
board must give the holder of the certifi- 
cate an opportunity to be heard. 

When the Director suspends or cancels 
a certificate, he must notify the holder by 
registered prepaid post to his last known 
address. The holder must return the 
certificate to the Director within 24 hours 
after receiving notice. An appeal against 
the cancellation or suspension may be made 
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within 15 days, and the Minister may con- 
firm, modify or reverse the Dhirector’s 
action. 

Steamfitting Trade 

Similar trade rules were issued for the 
steamfitting trade, which means the work 
performed by pipefitters in the construction, 
repair or alteration of buildings or on 
industrial installations. This trade is now 
dealt with separately from the plumbing 
trade. Earlier trade rules covered both 
plumbing and steamfitting. 

The term of apprenticeship in this trade 
is five years, including a_ probationary 
period of not more than six months. The 
credit which may be allowed towards this 
term is three years in the case of an 
apprentice who has previous experience in 
the trade, and two years in the case of an 
apprentice who has completed an approved 
course in a vocational or technical school. 

Wage rates are fixed for each six-month 
period, beginning with 40 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate for the first six months 
of apprenticeship and increasing by five per 
cent every six months up to the rate of 
85 per cent for the tenth six-month period. 
Under the former regulations the same 
percentage rates were specified, but they 
increased after every 1,000 hours of 
employment. 

The instruction to be given during each 
year of apprenticeship is outlined in an 
appendix. Classes are to be given on a 
part-time basis two evenings per week for 
a total of 144 hours per year. 

All other provisions are the same as for 
the motor vehicle repair trade, except that 
there is no provision for journeymen’s 
certificates of qualification. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


An amendment was made by Order in 
Council (O. Reg. 200/53) on November 5, 
and gazetted November 21, to the regula- 
tions under the Ontario Public Health Act 
which set out provisions for the health of 
employees in camps in territorial districts 
(O. Reg. 14/44). These require’ an 
employer to supply his workmen with 
medical and hospital care and permit him 
to deduct a monthly sum not exceeding 
$1.50 from each workman’s wages. As 
before, employers are not lable for the 
medical care or maintenance of employees 
in cases where the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act applies or where illness or injury 
arises from acute alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion or venereal disease. A new clause 
exempts employers from responsibility for 
the care of a workman whose illness or 
injury results from a non-industrial motor 
accident. 
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memployment Insurance 


Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 981, November 3, 1953 


The present appeals were not brought 
strictly in accordance with the established 
procedure nor, in some instances, within the 
period of time prescribed by the law. No 
exception, however, was taken by the 
Insurance Officer as to the manner in which 
they were lodged and I have allowed those 
which were outside the required period of 
time to proceed by virtue of Section 60 
of the Act. 

The claimants are members of either 
Local Union No. 170 of the United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry or 
Local Union No. 213 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
were employed in their respective trades 
on various construction projects in the 
western part of the Province of British 
Columbia when, in the early part of June 
1952, they lost their employment as the 
result of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which 
they were employed. According to the 
evidence adduced, the said stoppage of 
work was brought about by the following 
circumstances :— 

During the Spring of 1952, negotiations 
were carried on between the various locals 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America and the General 
Contractors’ Association of which the 
claimants’ employers are members. These 
negotiations related to a demand of the 
union for an increase in the basic wage 
rate and other concessions in working con- 
ditions. As no settlement could be reached, 
the matter was referred to a Board of 
Conciliation pursuant to the Industrial Con- 
cihation and Arbitration Act of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia. The Conciliation 
Board rendered a majority award which 
the carpenters refused to accept and as a 
result, a supervised strike vote was taken 
and the carpenters decided on strike action. 
Commencing June 6, 1952, they adopted a 
pattern of striking only some projects of 
different employers. The employers (the 
General Contractors’ Association) not 









In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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knowing just when, nor where, nor against 
whom the next strike would be called. 
decided to act in retaliation. Accordingly 
and in compliance with the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of the 
Province of British Columbia, a group, 
known as the “poly-party group”, which 
consisted of members of the General Con- 
tractors’ Association, voted unanimously on 
June 11, 1952, in favour of lockout action 
against the carpenters. Subsequently such 
action was taken on a number of the con- 
struction projects while the carpenters 
continued to call strikes on others. 

At this time the Building Trades Council. 
an employees’ organization, entered the 
picture and a “steering committee” com- 
prised of members representing all of the 
affllated unions (some 26 or 28 unions) in 
the Council was set up at a general meet- 
ing with a view to carrying out an agreed 
policy regarding the existing stoppages of 
work. Subsequently the picket lines estab- 
lished by the carpenters were extended to 
projects which had been neither “struck” 
nor “locked out”. The outcome of this 
sequence of events was, to all intents and 
purposes, a complete stoppage of work in 
the construction field in the western part 
of the Province of British Columbia. 

Following the loss of their employment, 
the claimants interested in the _ present 
appeals filed applications for benefit which 
were disallowed under Section 39(1) of the 
Act. In the opinion of the Insurance Officer 
who adjudicated their claim they had 
become participants in the labour dispute 
either by having refused to cross the 
carpenters’ picket lines or work behind 
them. He further expressed the belief that 
since the “steering committee” of the 
Building Trades Council had taken an 
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active part in directing the progress of the 
work stoppage, the claimants had also 
become participants in the dispute by 
reason of their membership in one of the 
affliated unions. 

The claimants appealed their case to a 
Court of Referees which, after having heard 
representations from union officials and 
employers, maintained the disqualification 
imposed by the Insurance Officer. 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, Locals Nos. 170 and 213 of the 
aforementioned unions appealed to the 
Umpire on behalf of their respective 
members. In addition to submitting a 
joint brief, the said locals requested an 
oral hearing before me and it was held 
in Vancouver, B.C., on July 8 and 9, 
1953. Oral representations were then made 
by Mr. Norman Uphill on behalf of the 
Plumbers’ union, by Mr. F. J. Wallace on 
behalf of the Electrical Workers’ union, 
by Mr. Henry Ayling, Personnel Director 
of the B.C. Bridge and Dredging Company 
and by Mr. Chas. H. Banks, Regional 
Claims Officer of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. Officials of other unions 
interested in similar appeals, including Mr. 
Richard Osman, who is Vice-President of 
the Building Trades Council and an 
official of the Machinists’ union, Mr. T. 
Porter, Secretary of Local No. 1070 of the 
Hod Carriers and Common Labourers of 
America, Mr. A. Jones, a representative of 
Local No. 602 of the Building and General 
Labour Union, and Mr. Maurice Hadley, 
Secretary of Local No. 359 of the Boiler- 
makers’ Union, also availed themselves of 
the opportunity of presenting their cases 
before me. 

In their joint brief the Plumbers’ and 
Electrical Workers’ unions outlined the 
following arguments :— 


1. In cases where the claimants refused 
to cross a picket line, this refusal 
could not be said to be voluntary in 
view of the possibility of physical 
violence and “disgrace in the eyes of 
(their) fellow-workers”. 


2. Refusal of benefit to members of the 
trades not directly involved in the 
dispute could have influenced the 
course of the dispute in favour of 
the employers. 


3. The ruling (established by the Umpire 
and followed by the Court) that a 
worker becomes a participant in a 
labour dispute if he refuses to cross 
a picket line on the ground that such 
action is against his union policy is 
in violation of the principle contained 
in Section 43 of the Act which pro- 
vides that “no insured person shall 
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be disqualified from receipt of benefit 
by reason only of his refusal to accept 
employment if by acceptance thereof 
he would lose the right ... to con- 
tinue to be a member and to observe 
the lawful rules of .. . any association, 
organization or union of workers”. 

4. In some of the cases the evidence 
indicated that there was a bona fide 
shortage of work apart from and not 
attributable to the labour dispute. 


5. In several cases there was no evidence 
that the workers refused to cross a 
picket line inasmuch as no picket line 
existed at the time of the termination 
of employment. 


At the hearing before me, Mr. Uphill 
stated that there was nothing in their 
union rules, regulations or constitution 
which said that a worker could not cross 
a picket line, the decision regarding that 
matter being left to the individual him- 
self. He went on to say, however, that 
respect for picket lines was “the unwritten 
law possibly of the union, some of the 
tenets of unionism that have been in- 
grained in the members, even from their 
early childhood if their fathers were 
interested in the movement of unionism”. 
He admitted that there was no violence 
displayed on the picket lines formed by 
the carpenters but, according to him, there 
was always the fear in one’s mind that an 
attempt to go through a picket line may 
result in bodily harm. Mr. Uphill finally 
contended that “the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission by not paying the bene- 
fits to (their) workers was aiding and 
abetting the employers in their dispute”. 

Mr. Wallace, in his representations, sub- 
mitted that a worker by crossing a picket 
line “becomes an object of contempt, a 
traitor to the trade union movement and 
furthermore commits an action which 
endangers his means of livelihood and may 
prevent him from even going back to his 
tools”. He also submitted that the 
claimants who refused to cross the picket 
lines should not have been disqualified from 
receipt of benefit since they have a 
guaranteed right under Section 43 of the 
Act to refuse to accept employment under 
non-union conditions. Mr. Wallace further 
argued that in many instances there was 
no point in the electricians crossing the 
picket lines inasmuch as the carpenters 
were not carrying on their work putting 
up structures, frames etc., with the result 
that there was no work left for the former 
to do. Mr. Wallace also mentioned the 
press articles'which were submitted by the 
Insurance Officer in support of his allega- 
tion that the steering committee of the 


Building Trades Council was set up to 
promote the strike and he stated that such 
articles did not represent a true picture of 
the facts and were only the products of 
overzealous young reporters. He summed 
up his arguments by stating that the elec- 
tricians “who: had no dispute with anybody 
and could not go to work” should not be 
made the victims of the labour dispute 
and should be given the Unemployment 
Insurance benefits to which they were 
entitled. 

The present appeals are based mainly 
on the argument that members of organized 
labour are morally compelled to respect 
picket lines in view of their trade union 
ethics and that therefore they should not 
be estopped from receiving Unemployment 
Insurance benefit on the ground of 
“participation in a labour dispute” when 
they do so. This argument, I shall deal 
with first. 

There can be no doubt that if a worker 
chooses to associate himself with others in 
the pursuance of common and legitimate 
interests he is perfectly justified to act, 
and in fact he should act, in accordance 
with the principles of his association. I 
have no quarrel, therefore, with the under- 
lying principle on which the interested 
unions rely but the weakness of their 
argument is in the assumption that the 
workers who refused to cross or work 
behind a picket line on account of union 
convictions did not do so of their own 
volition. The mere fact that the crossing 
of a picket line was contrary to their 
union convictions was not sufficient to make 
their refusal involuntary since they had a 
legal right to cross the picket lines if they 
so desired. Their own conscience and faith 
in their union principles dictated their 
actions; they had the free exercise of their 
will when they made their choice between 
the evil of unemployment and that of 
transgressing trade union standards of 
behaviour and that choice, which is one 
which members of organized labour are 
frequently called upon to make, cannot in 
the eyes of the law be deemed to be 
involuntary. The disqualification from 
receipt of Unemployment Insurance benefit 
resulting from participation in a labour 
dispute depends upon the fact of voluntary 
action and not on the motives which led 
to it. 

It has been suggested that those who 
chose not to work in a plant where certain 
of their fellow-employees were on strike 
might have done so because of fear of 
violence or of never being able to obtain 
work in their trade on account of the stigma 
attached to a “scab”. 


If fear of violence existed in the workers’ 
minds it was an unreasonable one, as there 
is no intimation whatsoever that physical 
compulsion was exerted to prevent workers 
from getting to or continuing in their jobs. 
In fact, at one of the biggest projects which 
was first struck (Elk Falls Paper Co., 
Duncan Bay project), out of 600 employees 
only 80 were carpenters and when the 
picket line was set up by the latter the 
remainder of the men walked out. At 
another project which was only accessible 
by water (Port Mellon Mill) a so-called 
picket line was formed on a chartered boat 
which patrolled up and down the water- 
front; as soon as the boat appeared in 
front of the mill all the men dropped their 
tools and left their work. 


As to the fear of never being able to 
obtain work in their trade, it seems to me 
that if things have reached such a stage 
that a man can no longer earn his bread 
and that of his family because he is 
unwilling to side with the strikers in a 
dispute in which he has no direct interest, 
the trade labour movement does not serve 
its real purpose and is retrogressing instead 
of progressing. In any event, if such risk 
actually existed, it is one which the law 
cannot recognize as justification for relief 
from disqualification precisely because it 
stems from the free election made by the 
workers to associate themselves in a 
common cause for the betterment of their 
working conditions and economic needs. 

When workers, because of their convic- 
tions, conscience or faith in the principles 
of their union, refuse to cross a picket line 
and thereby withdraw their labour, they in 
effect side with the strikers and add strength 
to their cause. To rule that in such a case 
they are nevertheless entitled to Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit would provide 
organized labour with a direct weapon to 
prolong strikes and bring the employers to 
its terms. The argument that the depriva- 
tion of Unemployment Insurance benefit is 
conversely a weapon in the hands of 
employers to force the termination of a 
dispute and is therefore an encroachment 
on the principle of neutrality, which prin- 
ciple is implied by the legislator in Section 
39, is manifestly fallacious. That section 
deals with matters which spring from con- 
flicts of interests between two parties who 
are contributors to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund and it stands to reason that 
it was not the intent of the legislator that 
moneys in which both have a proprietary 
interest should be used for the benefit of 
one in the pursuit or the furtherance of an 
economic battle against the other. 
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It has been submitted that the protec- 
tion offered by Sections 40(2)(a) and 43 
of the Act should have been extended to 
the claimants. 


In Section 40(2)(a) the legislator recog- 
nizes the right of a worker to refuse 
employment which arises in consequence of 
a stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
and in Section 48, to refuse employment 
which would affect his right to become a 
member of or to continue to be a member 
and to observe the lawful rules of or to 
refrain from becoming a member of an 
association of workers. As already stated 
in previous decisions, however, those two 
sections apply only to cases where the 
insured person is already unemployed and 
is offered a job; there is no legal relation- 
ship between the prospective employer and 
the unemployed person and the conse- 
quences of the refusal to work are evidently 
not the same as in a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute. 


The interested unions have further rep- 
resented that in some cases the workers 
would have been laid off regardless of the 
carpenters’ strike in view of a bona fide 
shortage of work apart from and not 
attributable to the labour dispute. 

That may have been so but the fact 
remains that, at the time they lost their 
employment due to the dispute and the 
resultant stoppage of work, there was work 
on hand for them to perform and this, 
unless they satisfied the requirements of 
Section 39(2), which they did not do, was 
sufficient ground for disqualification. In 
matters such as these the adjudicating 
authorities under the Act are not per- 
mitted to engage in speculations and to 
act on presumptions. Section 39(1) is not 
ambiguous: “an insured person shall be 
disqualified from receiving benefit if he 
has lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dis- 
pute...”. Of course when individual layoffs 
take place before a stoppage of work and 
for reasons independent thereof, a different 
view is taken and it is relevant to point 
out here that the Regional Claims Officer 
made the uncontroverted statement at the 
hearing before me that where employees 
were given their notice and laid off prior 
to the stoppage of work, no disqualification 
was imposed. 

The interested unions have finally argued 
that in several cases there was no evidence 
“that the men refused to cross a picket line 
regardless of trade union principles inas- 
much as no picket line existed at the time 
of the termination of employment” and, 
in this connection, they refer to the deci- 
sion made by certain employers to take the 
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initiative in the dispute and lay off or 
rather lock out their men before a picket 
line was set up at their establishments. 


It is clear that im such cases the 
claimants’ participation cannot be based on 
the premise that they personally withdrew 
their labour and this brings me to my 
final conclusion which, while wide-sweeping 
in character, was nevertheless arrived at 
only after a careful and thorough study 
of the numerous documents on file as well 
as of the verbal evidence adduced in the 
case. 


It is my considered opinion that all the 
claimants interested in these appeals, 
regardless of whether or not they actually 
withdrew their labour, have failed to 
establish relief from the disqualification 
stipulated in Section 39(1) of the Act 
because of the participation of their union, 


acting as the agent of each individual 
member, in the labour dispute. 
That the claimants’ unions and the 


others affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council took part in the dispute through 
the steering committee of the said Council 
is, in the light of the evidence on file, 
beyond question. In fact, the representa- 
tives of the unions who appeared before 
me made no serious effort to deny it, 
although the Regional Claims _ Officer 
rested his case chiefly on that ground. Mr. 
Osman, who, according to his own state- 
ment, represented at the hearing both the 
Building Trades Council and a member of 
his own union, did not discuss the subject 
and Mr. Wallace confined his remarks to 
the credence which was to be attached to 
the press extracts submitted by the Insur- 
ance Officer in support of his contention 
that the unions were united under the 
Building Trades Council and acted as a 
body in the dispute. 

The said extracts were from _ the 
Vancouver Sun dated Tuesday, June 10, 
1952, the Vancouver Province of the same 
date and the Labour Statesman of June 
1952. The Vancouver Sun reported that 
the president of the carpenters’ union local 
had stated that the “carpenters’ strike 
action had the unqualified support of 26 
trades in the construction industry”; the 
Vancouver Province stated that “other 
construction tradesmen—including labourers, 
plumbers, electricians, truck drivers and 
painters—(would) be idled as the jobs 
(were) struck (and) their unions (had) said 
they. would not cross a picket line’. The 
extract from the Labour Statesman, which 
is the official organ of the Trades and 
Labour Council, was from an article pub- 


lished under the signature of Mr. Alex. 
Dorland, Secretary of the Building Trades 
Council, and it reads as follows:— 


The Building Trades Council had attempted 
to keep the strike limited. The action of 
the General Contractors blew the lid off and 
forced all the building workers into the 
struggle on the side of the carpenters. These 
workers all feel that if they’re in the fight, 
then the contractors should be made to settle 
with them before hostilities cease. They 
have now announced as a matter of policy 
that the industry, as a whole, will remain 
struck until all the agreements of the various 
unions have been settled. For the workers 
it is now an all-out war with no quarter 
given and no respite until victory is won. 

‘Unity between the crafts has never been 
greater in all the history of the building 


trades. Every worker has a stake in the 
struggle for better wages and working 
conditions. 


In respect to these press extracts, the 
Court of Referees, in dealing with the case 
of James E. Kilbride et al, had this to 
say: 


(1) The extracts from The Province and 
Sun, if considered alone, might admittedly 
be open to question as reporting the sensa- 
tional rather than the purely authoritative 
news. 


(2) We should however consider the public 
press items in connection with those in the 
Statesman as both emphasizing concerted 
action by members of the Building Trades 
Council.... 


Mr. Alex Dorland (who was present) 
denied the authorship of the article reported 
as his contribution to the Statesman, and a 
letter is on file from the editor to effect 
that the origin of the article is unknown. 
Surely, however, we must note that the 
Statesman is a monthly, which presumably 
did not go to press until at least a fortnight 
following the events in question, and that 
therefore the Editor (an experienced, in- 
formed and responsible official) could not 
have considered the views expressed in the 
article as contrary to the facts. 

The purpose of detailing the foregoing is 
to support the opinion we entertain that 
there was a general agreement to refuse to 
cross the Carpenters’ picket line by respect- 
ing its picket lines.... 





I concur with those remarks of the Court 
of Referees and I may add that the fact 
that Mr. Dorland may or may not have 
been the author of the article published in 
the Labour Statesman is irrelevant to the 
issue. The salient factor is that the article 
was never denied nor retracted. 

It might be well to quote here also the 
following extract from a bulletin published 
during the progress of the work stoppage 
by the strike committee of Local 452 of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America and which speaks for 
itself :— 


WHY ARE NOT ALL MEMBERS 
ON STRIKE? 


The Strike Committee with the advice 
and co-operation of the steering committee 
of the Building Trades Council adopted 
“snow-balling” tactics where a few jobs 
would be struck at a time in order to bring 
the maximum pressure without expending all 
our forces at once. Has this been effective 
tactics? This may be answered by drawing 
attention to the fact that the General Con- 
tractors has voted to Lock-Out all jobs in 
Vancouver area as a counter move. 


REMEMBER THAT STRIKES ARE WON 
ON THE PICKET LINE. 


That the respective unions acted as the 
agent of each individual member has to be 
assumed, as there is no evidence whatso- 
ever to indicate that any of the workers 
concerned took steps to disassociate them- 
selves from the stand taken by the unions’ 
representatives on the steering committee. 
Union membership, although not conclusive 
evidence, is nevertheless an indication of 
“participation” in a labour dispute and, in 
cases like the present one, a claimant can- 
not escape the disqualification prescribed 
in Section 39(1) of the Act unless he 
establishes that his union acted beyond its 
mandate and he himself did not endorse 
its policy in the matter at issue. 

It has been stated that the claimants 
had no direct interest in the labour dispute 
and that therefore they should not be made 
the victims thereof. In view of the impact 
of the editorial published by the Labour 
Statesman, an extract from which is here- 
inbefore quoted, I have my doubts as to 
this alleged lack of direct interest of the 
workers concerned. In any event, I think 
it is a fair statement to make that had 
they not individually or through their 
respective unions given active support to 
the strikers, the operations of the building 
industry in the area affected by the dispute 
would not have been brought to a stand- 
still. 

For those reasons, all the claimants, 
whether they withdrew their labour or were 
laid off by the employers in anticipation 
of their support to the strikers, were rightly 
disqualified from the receipt of Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit for the duration 
of the stoppage of work due to the labour 
dispute. 

In concluding, I wish to point out that, 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 39 
of the Act, the claimants’ participation in 
the labour dispute automatically made the 
non-union workers of their grade or class 
at the premises at which they were 
employed before the commencement of the 
stoppage of work also participants therein. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Benefit claims increase further during October, statistics* show. Month's 
123,177 compare with 85,623 in September, 87,957 in October last year 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit took a further rise 
during October with increases recorded in 
each province. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
123,177 claims were received at local offices 
across Canada during October, compared 
with 85,623 in September and 87,957 in 
October 1952. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment insurance register on October 31 
numbered 153,604 (113,651 males and 
39,953 females), compared with 119,381 
(85,089 males and 34,292 females) on 
September 30 and 111,539 (79,012 males 
and 32,527 females) on October 31, 1952. 
In addition, a total of 21,118 short-time 
and 9,966 temporary lay-off claimants were 
registered on October 31, 1953. 

During October, adjudicating officers of 
the Commission disposed of initial and 
renewal claims on behalf of 113,471 claim- 
ants, of whom 91,893 were granted entitle- 
ment to benefit. Of the claimants not 
entitled to benefit, 10,547 failed to establish 
benefit years, while disqualifications were 
imposed in 14,910 cases (including 3,879 on 
revised claims). Chief reasons for dis- 
qualification were: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 5,317 cases; “not 
unemployed” 2,912 cases (in 72 per cent of 
these cases the duration of the disqualifica- 
tion period was 6 days or less) and “not 
capable of and not available for work” 
1,552 cases. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


(Continued from page 112) 
Minimum hourly wage rates: effective 
January 1, 1954, minimum rates will be 
increased by 5 cents per hour, with the 

exception of the rates of Zone I-A. 
Escalator clause: with the exception of 
Zone I-A minimum rates will be increased 
or decreased by 5 cents per hour for each 
2-point increase or decrease in the Con- 
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Persons commencing benefit during 
October numbered 65,980, compared with 
55,802 during September and 50,848 during 
October 1952. 

Benefit payments during October totalled 
$7,603,667 in respect of 2,506,254 compen- 
sated days (of which 34,380 were disability 
days), in comparison with $6,739,427 for 
2,230,702 days during September and 
$5,710,740 for 1,932,994 days during October 
1952. 

During the week October 31-November 6, 
a total of 118,730 beneficiaries received 
$2,015,545 in compensation for 663,026 
unemployed days, while during the week 
September 26-October 2, beneficiaries 
totalling 92,535 received $1,560,169 in com- 
pensation for 513,560 days. For the week 
October 25-31, 1952, $1,295,050 was paid to 
79,406 beneficiaries in respect of 438,084 
days. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.04 for the first week of November and 
for the last week of September, while for 
the last week of October 1952, it was $2.96. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,331,937 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 

At October 31, employers registered 
numbered 252,132, an increase of 664 during 
the month. 


sumer Price Index published by the Federal 
Bureau of Statistics and taking as a com- 
puting basis the 115-point mark. 


Vacation with pay provisions are amended 
by providing that effective November 15, 
1953, employees of Zones I, III and III-A 
are entitled to 2 per cent of earnings as 
vacation remuneration. (Previously applied 
to workers of Zone I-A only.) 





overnment C ontracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During November the Department of Labour prepared 107 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 94 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. ~ 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded for the manufacture of supplies and equipment during November 
are set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (October Report)......... 109 $1,618,568 .00 
heck 0 UTES cha ANA) eA SI Oe a a 14 169,095.05 
POURS OTKS we ten tes ote. us cited Fc baSE ES os sjepeld a4 1 7,541.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 


and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, betore 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 





Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 

During November the sum of $1,512.24 was collected from two employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the Labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 42 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Nappan N 8: W R McLaughlin Ltd, construction of advanced registry piggery, Experi- 
mental Station. Neepawa Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of dam. Near 
Sanford Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of dam on La Salle River. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N 8: Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, paving of streets & drives. 
Halifax N S: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, landscaping, Terrace Court, Bayers 
Road. Tuft’s Cove N S: Municipal Spray- 
ing & Contracting Ltd, hard surfacing of 
roads. Montreal P Q: D’Errico Brothers 
Asphalt Paving Ltd, *construction of base- 
ment concrete staircases, storm drains & 
catch basins; grading & repair to side- 
walks, Benny Farm. Montreal North P Q: 
Saurette Freres, *repair & repainting brick- 
work. Ajax Ont: A Stroud Ltd, supply & 
installation of equipment at water pump- 
ing station. Amherstburg Ont: Head Con- 
struction & Supply Co. construction of 
houses. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Sons, 


construction of houses. Barriefield Ont: 
McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, construction 
of sidewalks, curbs, gutters, catch basins 
& sodding, Lundy’s Lane. Downsview Ont: 
Curran & Briggs Ltd, construction of roads 
& parking areas; K J Beamish Construc— 
tion Co Ltd, paving roads & driveways. 
Galt Ont: Nuway Buildings Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Oshawa Ont: Nap Beau- 
champ Construction Co, installation of 
permanent improvements. Smiths Falls 
Ont: Thom Lumber Co. construction of 
houses. Penhold Alta: Sunley Electric Co, 
installation of electrical power distribution 
services. Vancouver B C: Baynes Manning 
Ltd, construction of regional office bldg. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N 8S: Fundy Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fire hall & garage. 
Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of outside services for 
garage. Renous N B: Northern Roofing 
& Metal Workers, alterations to bldgs, 
Inland Magazine Establishment. Longueuil 
P Q: Worcester Rockwood Ltd, installa- 
tion of automatic sprinkler system. Val- 
cartier Camp P QQ: Quebec Power Co, 
construction of electrical substation. Val 


@Or P Q: Hill-Clark-Francis (Quebec) 
Ltd, construction of distribution, street 
lighting, & fire alarm systems. Ville La 


Salle P Q: Mobec Ltd, installation of 
security patrol system. Cobourg Ont: 


Building & 

Dartmouth N S: Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corporation Ltd, construction of perimeter 
fencing, RCN Armament Depot. St Johns 
PQ: J A Poissant & Sons Ltd, applica- 
tion of built-up roof, RCAF Station. 
Aylmer Ont: Lorne N McEwen, construc- 
tion of extension to mess bldg, RCAF 
Station. Camp Borden Ont: Brant Con- 
struction Co Ltd and Frank’s Contracting 
Co, interior & exterior painting of per- 
manent married quarters. Centralia Ont: 
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George F Turner, construction of POL 
service station. London Ont: Sterling Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of ware- 
house. North Bay Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, 
construction of synthetic training. bldg. 
Uplands Ont: Argo Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of steel hangar. Cold Lake 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of transmitter bldg, RCAF 
Station. Namao Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, & 
Shrubsall Supply, installation of remaining 
component parts for bulk fuel storage. 
Wainwright Alta: Provincial Engineering: 
Ltd, construction of sub-station, switch: 
housing, & primary distribution system. 


Maintenance 


Armstrong Brothers Construction, construc- 
tion of asphalt taxiway & parking area, 
RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Bedard- 
Girard Ltd, renovation & rebuilding of 
electrical distribution system, Victoria 
Is!and. Petawawa Camp Ont: W A Moffatt 
Co, re-roofing of drill halls; Rene Robi- 
taille, interior & exterior painting of 
permanent married quarters. Camp Shilo 
Man: Canadian Rogers Western Ltd, re- 
roofing of permanent married quarters. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N 8S: Fundy Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, enlargement of cold storage 
warehouse. Saint John Harbour N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, reconstruc- 
tion of Courtenay Bay lLay-to Wharf. 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, extension of water supply system 
from sections 32-39 & construction of new 
service lines from sections 28-32. 


Department of Public Works 


South River P E I: Norman N MacLean, 
wharf repairs. Heum Secum N 8S: Michael 
Campbell, wharf repairs. Halifax N 8S: 
C C MeDonald Ltd, heating improve- 
ments, Old Post Office Bldg. North Sydney 
N 8S: Steel City Plumbing and Heating 
Co. installation of heating system, RCMP, 
Kelly’s Beach (Old Naval Station). Port 
Maitland N S: Mannix Ltd, breakwater 
reconstruction. South Side (Donald’s 
Head) N 8S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
breakwater repairs and dredging. White 
Point N S: Martells Construction Ltd, 
reconstruction of breakwater-wharf. Beaver 
Harbour N B: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of breakwater-wharf. 
Blue Cove N B: Comeau & Savoie Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of landing 
facilities. St Stephen N B: E D Nesbitt, 
site improvements, public bldg. Baie 
Comeau P Q: Mannix Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction. Barachois de Malbaie P Q: 
Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, construction 
of landing. Carleton P Q: Dimock & 
McLellan, *dredging. Gascons West P Q: 
George K Steele, *dredging. Grande 
Riviere P Q: Beaudin & Couture, harbour 
improvements (pile work extension). 
Lauzon P Q: Modern Paving (Quebec) 
Ltd, asphalt paving, Champlain Dry Dock. 
Montreal P Q: Heffernan Tiles Ltd, supply 
& installation of linoleum, Old Examining 
Warehouse, 379 Common St; J J Shea 
Ltd, interior painting & plaster repairs, 
Charpentier Bldg. Point Loup Marin P Q: 
Fortunat Bernard, construction of landing 
wharf. Sacre-Coeur P Q: Nap Trudel & 
Fils, wharf enlargement. St Simeon P Q: 
Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf 
enlargement. Saint-Yvon P Q: Charles 
Verreault, construction of breakwater- 


wharf. Seven Islands P Q: H J O’Connell 
Ltd, waterwork connection on _ wharf. 
Hamilton Ont: Hamilton Boiler Works, 
boiler repairs, re-tubing, etc., public bldg. 
Hurkett Ont: R A Blyth, construction of 
wharf. Midland (Tiffin) Ont: Consoli- 
dated Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Ottawa 
Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, altera- 
tions to freight elevator hatchway, 
mezzanine floor, etc., Jackson Bldg; Doran 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to Royal Canadian Mint; Modern 
Decoration Moderne, redecoration of in- 
terior, Justice Bldg; Angus Robertson Ltd, 
reconstruction & fireproofing of Library of 
Parliament; L Gendron & Fils, installation 
of steam generator, RCMP Seminary Bldg; 
Otis Elevator Co Ltd, repairs to passenger 
elevator, Elgin Bldg; A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co, alterations to 2 floors, 1138 Rideau 
Street; Edgar Dagenais, remodelling of 
freight entrance, National Research Labor- 
atories. Sault Ste Marie Ont: J McLeod 
& Sons, installation of Horsfall cabinets, 
Insect Pathology Laboratory. Toronto 
Ont: Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons 
(Canada) Ltd, harbour improvements 
(harbour headwall—Section 13). Berens 
River Man: Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to RCMP Detachment Bldg. 
Dauphin Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Ltd, construction of federal public bldg. 
Carway Alta: Ed Henning, drilling of well, 
Customs & Immigration Bldg. Fort Nelson 
B C: General Prefabricators Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Osoyoos B C: 
Beaver Construction Co Ltd, landscape 
planting, Customs & Immigration Terminal. 
Squamish B C: B C Bridge & Dredging 
Co Ltd, bulkhead construction for hydraulic 
dredged fill. 


Department of Transport 


Yarmouth N S: George H Hamilton & 
Son, repairs to roof of hangar No 5. Saint 
John N B: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, 
construction of dwellings & garage. Val 
VOr P Q: Montcalm Construction Inc, 
construction of field lighting facilities. 
Sudbury Ont: Carrington Construction Co 


Ltd, construction of radio range bldg. 
Dauphin Man: North West Electric Co 
itd, installation of airport field lighting. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of terminal bldg; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd. additional 
airport development. 
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Wage Rates, Working Conditions 


in Eight Construction Trades 


Survey based on provisions of collective agreements in force in 42 
cities across Canada‘shows widespread application of 5-day 40-hour 
work-week; wage rates, vacations, holidays, overtime pay also studied 


Widespread application of a 5-day 40- 
hour standard work week was found in an 
analysis by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, of working 
conditions in eight construction trades, 
based on provisions of collective agree- 
ments in force on December 1, 1953, in 42 
Canadian cities from coast to coast. (For 
the cities in Quebec, the working condi- 
tions are those given juridical extension 
under the Collective Agreement Act.) 

Since the 5-day week is customary, 
special clauses are contained in most agree- 
ments making provision for any work that 
must be performed on week-ends. Time 
and a half or double time rates are 
commonly provided in the agreements: for 
work performed on _ Saturdays, while 
Sunday work is generally compensated for 
at double time. For overtime work per- 
formed after regular daily hours, many 
agreements specify time and a half for a 
certain period, followed by a higher rate, 
generally double time, for work performed 
thereafter. 

Vacations are customarily paid for on 
the basis of an agreed percentage of earn- 
ings, usually two or four per cent. The 
number of statutory holidays is generally 
seven, eight or nine. 

The agreements studied are those signed 
by members of local builders’ exchanges or 
standard union agreements signed individu- 
ally by a number of contractors. The 
unions party to these collective agreements 
are :— 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners (AFL-TLC); 

The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union (AFL-TLC) ; 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL-TLC) ; 

The United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry (AFL-TLC) ; 

The Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association (AFL-TLC) ; 
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The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers (AFL-TLC) ; 

The Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ International Association (AFL- 
PEG): 

The International Hod Carriers, Building 


and Common Labourers’ Union (AFL- 
TLRG)s 
The National Catholic Federation of 


Building and Construction Materials Trades 
(CCCL). 

All these unions generally represent the 
trades with which their names are asso- 
ciated, except the last one, which groups 
construction workers of all trades. It 
should be noted also that plasterers are 
represented by the Operative Plasterers’ 
Union and not by the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ Union. 

The tables (pp. 136-151) giving details 
of the working conditions for the eight 
construction trades in 42 cities, are incom- 
plete in certain respects. In some cities, 
no agreement exists for particular trades. 
In other instances the current agreements 
have not yet been forwarded to the Depart- 
ment. Therefore, no entries appear in the 
tables for certain trades opposite some of 
the cities listed. 


Blanks in the individual columns of the 
tables may also mean that the agreement 
or Collective Agreement Act decree (in 
Quebec) supplied no information on the 
matter in question. A blank under 
statutory holidays, for instance, indicates 
only that holidays are not listed in the 
agreement; not necessarily that no holidays 
are recognized. F 


Wage Rates* per Hour—Except for 
Montreal and for certain trades in Sydney, 





*Wage rates listed in the tables are those 
established by collective agreement. They 
may therefore differ, in some few instances, 
where the union rate is not predominant, 
from those which will appear in the Annual 
Report on Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, 1953. 


wage rates are lower in construction areas 
in Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces than 
in the rest of Canada. Rates for these two 
cities and for Toronto and urban centres 
in British Columbia are higher generally 
than in the other centres. Otherwise, the 
rates vary to some extent from city to city 
and from trade to trade within he same 
city. The fact that collective bargaining 
is conducted on a city and trade basis may 
influence such divergence. 


Standard Work Week—Newfoundland 
and Quebec are the only two provinces 
where the 5-day 40-hour week is not the 
rule. In Quebec, the work week is either 
44 or 48 hours, except in Montreal where 
it is 40 hours. Some trades in Quebec 
have the 5i-day week during spring and 
summer and the 6-day week the rest of the 
year. 


Overtime Pay—Dual rates of pay for 
overtime work are widely prevalent in the 
construction industry. A first overtime 
rate, usually time and a half, is paid for 
a stated number of hours or up to a given 
hour in the evening; thereafter, a higher 
rate—double time as a _ rule—applies. 
Wherever these dual rates of overtime are 
not in effect, a single rate at time and a 
half or double time is paid. 

Work done on Saturdays, where the 5- 
day week prevails, is remunerated at either 
time and a half or double time. In a 
number of agreements, Saturday mornings 
are at time and a half and afternoons at 
double time. No definite pattern exists, 
however, except for plasterers, most of 
whose agreements mention double time all 
day on Saturday. Practically all the con- 
struction agreements examined specify 
double time for Sunday work. 


Paid Vacations—Since continuity of 
employment with one employer is unusual 
in the construction industry, vacation plans 
based on length of service with an employer 


do not exist. Most commonly, construc- 
tion agreements merely provide that an 
employee shall be entitled to a percentage 
of his earnings as vacation pay. Either 
two per cent of earnings, corresponding to 
an annual vacation of one week, or four 
per cent, corresponding to an annual vaca- 
tion of two weeks, is frequently specified. 
Some agreements do, however, stipulate a 
vacation of one or two weeks per year at 
regular wages. 

Many of the vacation clauses merely 
conform with the minimum standards set 
by provincial legislation. Some of the 
agreements, however, set higher standards 
than the law provides. In Ontario, for 
example, most of the agreements stipulate 
vacation pay at four per cent although 
legislation requires only two per cent. 

A stamp system of vacation pay credits 
is in effect by law in Alberta, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec. The employer affixes 
weekly stamps in his employees’ stamp 
books. These stamps can be cashed at the 
time of vacation. 


Statutory Holidays—The number of 
statutory holidays is generally seven, eight 
or nine. Only a few agreements mention 
that these holidays are paid for if not 
worked. On the other hand, double time 
is generally paid for work performed on 
statutory holidays. 


Allowances for Out-of Tawn Work 
—When employees are sent to jobs out- 
side the city where they regularly work, 
collective agreements frequently require 
employers to pay for transportation, 
travelling time, and/or room and board. 
Such provisions were found to predominate 
in agreements covering plumbers, sheet 
metal workers, electricians and painters. 
As may be seen from the individual tables, 
employers sometimes pay for only one or 
two of the three items. In the plumbing 
trade, however, all three items are 
normally specified. 


WAGE RATES, SALARIES, AND HOURS OF 
IN CANADA, 


LABOUR 


ANNUAL REPORT No. 35 


ee eZ 


PRICE: 25 CENTS 


Contains index numbers of wage rates and average standard weekly hours of work 


in most Canadian industries; average wage rates and ranges of rates for ihe more 


important occupations in these industries; and special compilations for manufacturing as a 


whole, showing wage rates for unskilled factory labour and salaries of office workers 
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Working Conditions in Canadian Banks 


Almost three-quarters of the 46,000 office workers employed by the 10 
Canadian commercial banks were on 5-day week at April 1, 1953, it was 
shown by survey dealing with hours of work, vacations, holidays, etc. 


Almost three-quarters of the 46,000 office 
workers employed by Canadian commercial 
banks were on a 5-day work-week at April 
1, 1953. This is revealed by the annual 
survey of working conditions conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, which this year for 
the first time included the chartered banks. 


The survey dealt with such items as 
standard hours of work, vacations with pay, 
statutory holidays and pension plans. It 
covered the 10 commercial banks, which 
have nearly 4,000 branches throughout the 
country and whose replies to the survey 
gave information as to the employment 
conditions of some 46,000 office workers. 


Hours of Work—The standard weekly 
schedules of bank employees, the survey 
showed, ranged from 35 to 45 hours, with 
the majority (56 per cent) on a 40-hour 
week. The following table shows the 
distribution of employees according to the 
length of the standard work week:— 





Standard Employees 
Weekly Hours Number Per Cent 
a0 CO -o8- NOULS samc esas . 2.400 Dip 
AOR ry len to Te 25,900 56 
AZAR S ahr is ate: eee eee 8,000 We 
46,300 100 


Seventy-three per cent of the employees 
were in branches operating on a 5-day 
week as of the survey date. Authority for 
the banks to introduce a 5-day schedule 
of working hours was granted by Parlia- 
ment under an amendment to the Bills of 
Exchange Act in the fall of 1951. 


Vacations with Pay—The usual vacation 
for bank employees was either two or three 
weeks. Employees in all cases become 
eligible for two weeks’ vacation with pay 
during, or on completion of, their first year 
of service. Some banks reported an 
optional arrangement whereby employees 
eligible for two-weeks’ vacation may take 
three weeks off with pay if time chosen is 
during the winter months. More liberal 
vacations after extended service were also 
reported. ‘Three weeks, with no stipulation 
as to season, was reported by all banks. 
The service requirement ranged in these 
eases from 15 to 25 years. A distribution 
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of the employees of banks giving three 
weeks with pay according to the service 
requirements is shown as follows:— 
Number of 
Years of Service 
Required for 





Three-Week Employees 
Vacations Number Per Cent 
15 ears 24) .eeeeme eee 5,800 12 
DO Venere. & pe ron ok 36,5001 79 
DAE R YG se tee a tee 4,000 9 
46,300 100 


Statutory Holidays—Bank employees are 
paid for all statutory holidays specified in 
the Bills of Exchange Act, which prohibits 
certain financial transactions on Sundays 
and certain “holidays”. These holidays are: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Armistice Day, Christmas Day, those days 
proclaimed as holidays in celebration of 
the Queen’s birthday and Thanksgiving 
Day, and in addition, in Quebec, the 
Epiphany, Ascension Day, All Saints Day 
and Conception Day, and in any province 
a day proclaimed as a public holiday or 
as a day for thanksgiving, and any day 
fixed by statute as a non-juridical day. 


Overtime—Replies to the survey ques- 
tion “Do office employees receive compen- 
sation for overtime worked?” ranged from 
“no” to “in accordance with provincial 
legislation”. Six banks, employing 34,000 
workers, indicated without qualification that 
a meal allowance is given to employees 
working excess hours. One other indicated 
such a practice under specific cireum- 
stances and the remaining three banks 
either answered in the negative or did not 
reply to the question. 


Compulsory Retirement—All but one 
bank indicated a practice of compulsory 
retirement upon reaching a specified age, 
but in six banks the policy was stated for 
male employees only. Retirement ages 
vary between 60 and 65 years for men and 
55 to 65 for women. 

The following table shows a distribution 
of male and female employees according 





lIncludes employees of one bank which 
reported one additional day per -year after 
15 years until three weeks’ vacation is 
reached. 


to the ages for retirement reported by their 
employing banks :— 








Employees 
Retirement Age Male Female 
SM OS ye Sa eee ‘3 6,500 
SULT ey MRI ES 0S Se oe 6,400 6,300 
BERTAe Cty. mee ee ee 6,100 1,300 
oO RS ee a eae 5,100 - 
17,600 14,100 


All 10 banks reported having a pension 
plan for employees (in two cases for males 
only), and all indicated provision for sick 
leave. Non-occupational sickness and acci- 
dent benefit plans were reported by five 
banks, with slightly more than half the 
total employees; three others replied that 
they had no such plan and two gave no 
information. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, December 1, 1953 

For the second successive month, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ consumer 
price index has declined. Between Novem- 
ber 2 and December 1 a drop of 0:3 per 
cent from 116-2 to 115-8 brought it to 
exactly the same level as on the same 
date the year before. 

As in the preceding month, lower food 
prices dominated the index. 


Price decreases for eggs, beef, pork, 
potatoes, lettuce, sugar, grapefruit and 
some canned vegetables outweighed 


advances for most fresh vegetables, lamb, 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


bread, butter, cheese, shortening and 
coffee, to lower the food index from 113-4 
tov1i2=1. 

‘Clothing, the only other group to register 
a decline, changed from 110°3 to 110-2, 
reflecting lower prices scattered through 
men’s, women’s and children’s apparel and 
footwear. 

The index for the household operation 
serles remained unchanged at 117-4 when 
increases in fuel and some services and 
supplles were balanced by decreases in 
electrical apphances. Other commodities 
and services also stood unchanged at 116-3, 
despite minor increases in a few items, 
notably soap and bicycles. Higher levels 
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for rent were responsible for an advance 
in the shelter component index from 125-0 
to 125-2. 

The index one year earlier (December 1, 
1952) was also 115°8. 
that date were: food 114-1, shelter 122-2, 
clothing 109-7, household operation 116-1 
and other commodities and services 116-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 2, 1953 

Eight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes declined between October 1 and 
November 2; the remaining two, for St. 
John’s and Winnipeg, advanced. 

Chief cause of the declines was lower 
indexes for foods, which moved down in 
all centres except St. John’s as a result of 
general price decreases for eggs, potatoes 
and most meats. Prices of bacon, fresh 
tomatoes and celery, on the other hand, 
were generally higher. 

Advances in rents were reported in seven 
cities while no changes occurred in three. 
In the clothing group, men’s suits, over- 
coats and winter underwear were higher 
in most cities while lower quotations were 
reported for several items of women’s and 
children’s wear. Clothing indexes moved 
up in five cities, down in one and were 
unchanged in four. 

Household operation series declined 
slightly in the majority of cities as a 
result of mixed changes mostly affecting 
appliances, floor coverings and glasswear. 
The household operation index for Van- 
couver advanced as an increase in wood 
and sawdust prices offset decreases in other 
items, notably fuel oil. A decrease in 
gasoline prices in the same city lowered 
the index of other commodities and ser- 
vices. For seven of the remaining cities, 
the index for this group moved up, prin- 
cipally because of increases in theatre 
admissions. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October 1 and November 
2 were as follows: Toronto —0°6 to 117°8; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0°6 to 113-7; Halifax 
—0:-4 to 113-6; Montreal —0-4 to 117-0; 
Ottawa —0:-4 to 116-0; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0-4 to 114-9; Saint John —0-2 to 115-9; 
Vancouver —0-2 to 116-5; St. John’s +0-3 
to 103-1*; Winnipeg -++0:2 to 115-2. 


Wholesale Prices, November 1953 


Between mid-October and mid-Novem- 
ber, the general wholesale - price index 
declined 0:9 per cent from 220-7 to 218-8. 
Six of the eight major groups worked 
lower, only iron and its products recording 
an increase, while non-ferrous metals 
remained unchanged. 





*Index on base June 1951=—100. 
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Group indexes on’ 


Animal products registered the sharpest 
change, dropping three per cent to 239-0 
from 246-5 as lower prices were recorded 
for livestock, notably hogs and calves, 
fresh meats, cured meats, eggs, lard and 
tallow and _ fishery products. These 
decreases overbalanced advances in butter, 
cheese, fowl, footwear, leather and hides 
and skins. ‘ 

A 1-1 per cent drop in fibres, textiles, 
and textile products from 239-8 to 237-1 
reflected decreases in certain cotton fabrics, 
cotton yarns, worsted yarns, raw cotton, 
rayon fabrics and worsted cloth. Jute 
bags were higher as were both imported 
and domestic wool. 

Lower quotations for newsprint, fir and 
cedar lumber and woodpulp outweighed in- 
creases in furniture to change the wood, 
wood products and paper index from 286-8 
to 285-2. 

Vegetable products moved down from 
196-7 to 196-0 when lower prices for grains, 
livestock and poultry feeds, milled cereal 
foods, sugar, potatoes and rubber were 
sufficient to outweigh increases in coffee, 
cocoa beans, vegetable oils, fresh fruits, 
rice, hay, and onions. 

The index for non-metallic minerals 
dipped from 178-7 to 178-4 as losses for 
petroleum products and sulphur proved of 
more consequence than an increase in 
United States anthracite coal. 

In the chemicals and allied products 
group, lower quotations for organic chem- 
icals and industrial gases were sufficient 
to offset a firmer tone for fertilizer 
materials, certain drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals and paint materials, and the index 
receded from 173-7 to 173°6. 

Non-ferrous metals remained unchanged 
at 166-5 as increases in lead, zinc, anti- 
mony and tin balanced decreases in copper, 
silver and gold. Iron and its products, the 
only group to register an increase, advanced 
from 222-0 to 222-3 as higher quotations 
occurred for pig iron. 

Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets declined 1-7 per cent to 
204-9 between October and November. 
The decreases reflected a drop in the 
animal products index of 2-8 per cent to 
258-0 as lower quotations for livestock and 
eggs more than offset advances in eastern 
prices for poultry, milk for cheese manu- 
facture and raw wool. Field products 
remained unchanged at 151-7 when in- 
creases in some eastern grains and hay, 
as well as western potatoes, balanced a 
sharp drop in eastern potatoes. 


Residential building material prices 
dropped to 279-4 from 280-4 between 
October and November as lower quota- 
tions were noted for a few lumber descrip- 
tions and copper wire. Non-residential 
building materials, on the base 1949—100, 


changed from 123-9 to 123-7, betweem 
October and November as a result of * 
decreases in structural lumber and copper 
wire. In the electrical sub-group, an ‘in- 
crease occurred in transformers. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, November 1953" 


Fewer work stoppages were in existence 
during November than in the previous 
month. Only seven new disputes occurred 
during the month but 28 were carried over 
from October.’ The number of workers 
involved and the resulting time loss were 
the highest of the year. : 

More than 60 per cent of the total 
idleness in November 1953 was caused by 
work stoppages in the gold and copper 
mining industry in northern Ontario and 
Quebec. Other disputes of importance 
were: lumber mill workers in British 
Columbia; steel mill workers at Winnipeg, 
Man.; paper mill workers at Beauharnois 
and Crabtree Mills, Que.; and carpenters 
at Windsor, and Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ont. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 28 of the 35 stoppages 
in November 1953, causing nearly all the 
time loss. Of the other disputes, three 
arose over dismissals and suspensions, two 
Over union questions, one over reduced 
hours and one over causes affecting work- 
ing conditions. 

Preliminary figures for November 1953 
show 35 strikes and lockouts, involving 
19,298 workers, with a time loss of 287,316 
man-working days, compared with 44 
strikes and lockouts in October 1953, with 
16,367 workers involved and a loss of 
268,053 days. In November 1952 there 
were 22 strikes and lockouts, 5,374 workers 
involved and a loss of 45,476 days. 


For the first 11 months of 1953 prelim- 
inary figures show 159 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 53,203 workers, with a loss of 
1,058,184 days. In the same period in 1952 
there were 214 strikes and lockouts, with 
119,376 workers involved and a loss of 
2,832,676 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time loss in November 1953 was 0°35 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
October 1958, 0°32 per cent; November 
1952, 0:05 per cent; the first 11 months 
of 1953, 0-12 per cent;. and the first 11 
months of 1952, 0-31 per cent. 

Of the 35 stoppages in November 1953, 
one was settled in favour of the workers, 
four in favour of the employers, nine were 
compromise settlements and three were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 18 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, etec., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
waitresses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 
1952; and garage workers at Saint John, 
N.B., on February 9, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The number of work stoppages in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland beginning in 
September 1953 was 161 and 16 were still 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 177 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 25,600 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
105,000 working days caused, according to 
statistics published in the British Ministry 
of Labour Gazette. 

Of the 161 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in September, nine, 
directly involving 2,000 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 70, 
directly involving 7,700 workers, over other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
900 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 20, directly involving 2,000 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 5/7, 
directly involving 5,900 workers, over other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
and two, directly involving 100 workers, 
ever questions of trade union principle. 


1,450,000 days. 


Belgium 

During the first quarter of 1953, there 
were 26 strikes, involving 33,076 workers, 
with a time loss of 196,239 days. 


New Zealand 

There were 15 industrial disputes result- 
ing in work stoppages during the second 
quarter of 1953, involving 9,561 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 6,097 days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for October 1953 show 
350 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 190,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all work 
stoppages in progress during the month was 
Corresponding figures for 
September 1953 are 375 stoppages, 110,000 
workers and a loss of 1,550,000 days. 


——— 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 64 (Continued) 


60. Printing Industry Parity Committee 
for Montreal and District. Employment, 
Hours worked, Wages 1942-1951; a Hand- 
book of Useful Facts about Labor in the 
‘Printing Industry of Montreal and Dis- 
trict. Montreal, 1952. P. 68. 


W omen—Employment 

61. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Commission on_ the 
Status of Women. Report of _ the 
Seventh Session, 16 March-3 April 19658. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 19. 


62. U.S. Women’s Bureau. 
Workers; a Statestical Guide. 
lone OF a1 95328 Ppt 12: 


Women as 
Washing- 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


63. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Workmen’s Compensation, a Story 
of Failure. Washington, 1952. Pp. 8. 


64. Pollack, Jerome. The Crisis in 
Work Injury Compensation on and off the 
Railroads. Durham, N. C., Duke Univer- 
sity, School of Law, 1953. Pp. 296-319. 


Miscellaneous 


65. Canadian Welfare Council. Public 
Welfare Services in New Brunswick; the 
Report of a Survey conducted...at the 
Request of the Health Survey Committee 
of the Province of New Brunswick in 1949. 
Ottawa,19505" Ppaell, 


66. Communications Workers of 
America. Union Public Relations; a 
Working Manual for the Steward or Officer. 
Washington, c1953. Pp. 18. 


67. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. Coal Mining; 
Managerial and Technical Posts. London, 
H>Ms.077 1953.7 Ppr32: 


68. International Labour Office. 
Memorandum on the Activities of the 
International Labour Organization in the 
Field of Migration. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 39. 


69. Larson, Gustav Edward. Selling the 
United States Market; a Marketing Guide- 
book for Manufacturers and Distributors, 
by Gustav E. Larson and Marshall N. 
Poteat. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 135. 


70. National Industrial Conference 
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Firm Has Progrem for Education of Immigrants 


Immigrants to Canada are 
introductory courses in English, and 
informative lessons about Canada and its 
culture, under a program set up by a 
company that hires many immigrants as 
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receiving | 


sugar beet workers. Movies depicting 
Canadian life are used to augment the 
lectures. The program was developed by 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Company 
at Chatham and Wallaceburg, Ont. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





Week ended October 24, 1953|Week ended September 19, 1953 


Total 








Total civilian non-institutional population 
Ae @ivalianelab our OrCOssserce tite eRe eee ee re 


Usually work 35 hours or more................ 
(a) laid off for part of the week 
(b)hon short times cee eee. oe ee 
(c) lost job during the week................. 
(d) found job during the week 
(6) badhweathenr yeti meee eer ern noes 
(f) illness 
(@)sindustralcdisputes: ee eee eee eee 
(hi ovaCations area ee ee eet 
G) Mother a es wae ah ek eee Pe ee 


Usually work less than 35 hours............... 
Persons) withijobs not atuwork. ee aoe oes 


Usually work 35 hours or more................ 
(a) ardsomtoriullswee lene eee eee 
(b)sbadwweather’.2: seetces epee ee ee 
(c)tillness 7) ott er en coset 
(a) nudustrial disputes ene none 
(e): Vacationers jo. caer ee ere Rhee 
(£) Mothers eee rc ce cee een re? See 


Usually work less than 35 hours............... 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!) 


B. Persons not in the labour force................... 


(a) permanently unable or too old to work. . 
(b) keeping housese eae ee eee 
(o)ecompito schools eee ee eee eee 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 
(e) cot her ie eae erect. | eens oe ae ae Oras 





10, 095 
5,351 
5, 116 
4,830 

286 
104 
* 


37 








4,744 


171 
3,394 
642 
523 
14 

















Males | Females 
5, 035 5, 060 
4,166 1,185 
3,972 1,144 
3,828 1, 002 

144 142 

79 25 

* * 
26 11 
* * 
* * 
10 - 
16 x 
* * 
* * 
* * 

65 117 

99 25 

97 24 

12 te 

* * 
46 11 
* * 
22 =e 
* * 
* * 

95 16 
869 3, 875 
112 59 

x 3,390 
341 301 
404 119 

* * 








Total Males 

10, 080 5, 034 
5,398 4,204 
elaD 4,026 
4,896 3, 887 
279 139 
110 81 

10 * 
25 16 

* * 

* * 
11 11 
24 17 

* * 

* * 

19 13 
169 58 
139 107 
135 105 

13 12 

* * 
54 43 

* * 
59 42 

* * 

* * 
84 ipl 
4,682 830 
173 112 

3,308 a 
601 310 
536 400 

14 2 


Females 


5, 046 
1,194 
1,149 
1,009 
140 
29 


eee & EH HH EK 


111 





3, 852 


61 
3,356 
291 
136 

* 


/ 





(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.-PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























Seeking 
Part Time 
Work 


* % 


Week ended Oct. 24, 1953 Week ended Sept. 19, 1953 
aa Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full Time | Part Time Total Full Time 
Work Work Work 
otallookinptorworlc:sceeeemeeaeeete 121 108 13 98 90 
Wat routiObShrcte: nee eel 111 100 11 . 84 79 
Under limonth esses) aon 51 — — 37 = 
l— i Semonthsee.aan eee eee 38 —- a 32 _ 
A—=_ OEM Obs ace waren ee eee 14 —- —- id —_ 
(—l2emonths, ase aquest ee ¥ — — x — 
IGS} MVM NE. Soancocosacasoae: = — — bs 
19 andwoverse. cin eae cele enioce = — —_ ¥ = 
IW OL KCC mite te Riact nn see en See 10 : : 14 at 
LTA OUrS ae acteeion 2 eee s 7 aS 2 * 
1O—o4 DOUTS eA nae een cee le. a ne = 10 a 

















* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 24, 1953 

















: (Estimates in thousands) 
eon Man 
—— Canada Nfld N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
EBOUN DSOXCS sth. oes a vase dees eardecsiene ds 5,301 101 407 1 bo2 1,912 950 429 
JNO leaden ads pos aonb a0 op abe soe 831 * 56 179 199 374 21 
NON AMTICULUUT Ale aeiesae cusceisierinisle sieiete.s 4,520 99 351 iets} Lee (ila 576 408 
Lead Cis aeeere eyecare otStayeR nie Siete e microwrel suaisfe/seiele)re 4,166 85 325 1,185 1,457 780 334 
Po PI GUEGUMel ccc teeretsiciars ote = averets|<tsralclerets 794 50 173 189 361 19 
Mon ATI CULUTIAL scaevateiersieieiniemis stole « 3,072 83 275 1,012 1,268 419 315 
Eis ro LSS ee iyseay irra <.sitaens) cies case, skernterskelavona?ohavece’s 1,185 16 82 367 455 170 95 
PNG GUL bE em werveiecciaiieisioiemtale (« se)=s1 c/o" 37 = * * 10 13 * 
Nion-Aisri cultural sjeerct seis we reyetererereres 1,148 16 76 361 445 157 93 
PRA OCS Eee ok Sita ca ccteteee vice nuioe cases 5,351 101 407 1,552 1,912 950 429 
AES ec hes op oneoer Sona oon Gobra Doon 531 12 46 197 159 88 29 
(= An CAG ere eicin ote isles: cvclreisuais) 21501,036 7A) 16 50 239 243 123 46 
EASY CALS ua michele cette alow sis cio) oo) sua) 2,472 47 182 713 886 437 207 
Aa GAR VICALS rarcyele A ckorte eee era sieicls1alo rere ove 1,412 22 109 358 537 257 129 
Gbsweansvand OVE 4. cci es oe ve = aii 2: 219 20 45 87 45 18 
Persons with Jobs 
PMS LUST OTOUDS aati eiem ec leisirsisieleaie tier sats 5, 240 98 390 1,513 1,882 941 416 
INR ALO Ge nmrem tiers teee cucmrons alerh stele alete.oleiotn 4,071 82 309 1,153 1,431 773 323 
perma lesie eee teeter cise oie siermeis es soletoeos 1,169 16 81 360 451 168 93 
Aga sori aiitall 2.98 oad Jg6d08 Saabe GO GOonS 827 a 55 179 198 372 21 
INOn=Algri CUlulTaaamre ries cbse aise ove 4,413 96 335 1,334 1,684 569 395 
NPAT CMVVOVICCTS eins apere crest oer cleletestos + ei sieinisss 3,996 76 290 1,202 1,538 537 353 
IG Evers cores oto ec oe EAD COTA OIG 2,945 63 221 876 1,123 392 270 
emalegin see crs ite ace crtate el eeeons pieks 1,051 13 69 326 415 145 83 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOUUESOX CSM Tiere tiiisick nn sioc sche seeuelse.s 111 a ale 39 30° . 13 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
ESA GIESEKES ace torctey isi clersioitonersiaitnses) sieve: cleuere svsisys 4,744 138 442 1, 292 1,559 870 443 
MWintle@sinn tanta aenvareisictstas Stja.cis <i Bysisiohsteus 869 38 91 219 260 157 104 
IRE Sa coonhaoearaeaacoarnos OmGnc 3, 875 100 351 1,073 1,299 713 339 





* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


a ee 


B.C. | Canada | Adult 





Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies ee Total Males 
GROEN tale sp eeaictacere citrate crams sie sretorcse as Pathe 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39, 044 
METI LE Meroe aes crsicicte e cis cial eetbe craveverefecolsjors 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73, 912 30, 700 
era lear LO hell teteeceete teas toler c cea he Pei sues evahaleie, 0% 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 95,818 
GE PLM Rey rte de.A Soon seen ao aos Boom eo 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23, 560 15, 030 164, 498 66, 083 
Po ANC) Chante cc tin cicciom Sines cise erssicus eis 3,971 31,488 76,390 21,074 13,318 146, 236 61,084 
HGR =O OTC Rae opto pono cle ormanoe 3,020 28, 966 75, 540 24,265 11,424 1438, 722 59,774 


ee eee eee 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


































































































. oO 
80.8 
ae) s| = BS as) 
| 
5 Give ae oe aida ase le eh E 
a a8 [8 g Ke | Bes ir 
Month 6 5 are 5, = Ha | 28s n e 
Bealls] Bud; ee ot teehee: malrtges | ous 
bo & Brot .e. | Be e 2 sa | gah) 2 B i 
so 4 as om LL S & oe ° 3) a 
de ited Von) ee cca eee Bip ee S| ea eed . 
=A Oo HO} Of 0) < BA | sa0 = o) = 
= | | — ee eS 
1951—Total......... ARO OUD nod (ile new Pe oe [tate + <sceelte be canette ete PAR etek! Opel een Sipe chal bristle Se Ake 5,402 | 114,786 
1952—Total......... 7,054 GEQO0M Rea tne etaceneees'| ceeraecmnemae LG 20:74 ol.ectre.¢ cuca Cteae eee el tucteneg ret 1,526 85, 029 
1952—Jan.-Oct....... | 6,072 GLO OSI eater ccieilita ate eee eaeeeeor ee TOMBS Bl i eceteeeeectie sierra Lsoe 77,381 
1953—Jan.-Oct....... 8,685 | 5,472 TO1S sues, (Onn edie et Onh elon 14 (O20) 28,207 | 8,000 853 | 78,782 
Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. Where 
possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. - 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities : 
Agricul- ; Finance, 
ie ture, +. c ag Services, Supple- 
orestry, Manu- onstruc- Nee mentary mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion ene en (including Labour Total 
Trapping, Seren overn- Income 
Mining Trade ment) 
19483—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 899 
1944—Average............. 33 171 ity 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 163 14 444 
1947—Average.......4..... 42 177 34 134 114 ili 518 
1948—A verage............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
11949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 70 270 52 208 178 28 806 
1952—Average............. 76 299 62 230 197 31 895 
1951—-Marehist.cnsce ee oe 60 257 39 193 175 26 750 
UATE Teme cae? ede ciere eee 60 263 45 199 171 20 765 
MES Vide are ee heart 66 266 52 205 ah 28 794 
AMV S Glam tt nine espe 12 273 55 211 179 28 818 
iilivas Sencar ete meas 71 273 55 212 179 30 820 
AUSUSL AME eee he, 277 60 214 180 29 832 
September. ase 76 282 61 217 182 29 847 
October tase eee 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
INGiWienlberae nen 83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
December se. eee 81 286 52 222 188 29 858 
1952=Januaryee seme eee 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
IDG GHA oe ooaue ro. 80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
Misi CHS eilrstertrone, tale a te 74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
April Seo Ree eee 63 291 53 222 193 30 852 
May rw eee 69 292 60 227 197 30 875 
AAVisys Sse eRe is 71 292 61 231 200 30 885 
UII 75. © see eet ce eo 71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
PAUCUS tetera ee eice 78 304 75 234 197 31 919 
September) o..cn ost. 80 ole 74 236 198 ai 931 
Octoberss niescee oe. 82 314 77 239 202 32 946 
INoOwembers saa. ce 83 318 75 242 202 32 952 
Mecemibertees eae 76 322 62 245 205 32 942 
1958—January.............. 71 sulli/ 58 247* 203 32 928 
AMOI oe ooo Aone 69 822 56 235 207 31 920 
Vi sins chia tease et oe 61 325 57 236 213 32 924 
Ta Op 8 Ne rac See et ee Re 61 326 63 2537 213 33 949 
Ma ety een 69 328 72 249 219 32 969 
JUNG Sect ce oe 75 328 72 253 218 33 979 
BIR cee Oe 7 325 76 255 219 34 986 
August 80 328 81 256 215 30 993 
Sep ten ery ems eae cae 81 333 82 258 224 34 1,012 
1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. * Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employees having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,619,473. 

















ae) 
a 
& 
Year and Month = a 
3 3 
ro} i) Qa 
ros) 5 oO 
ra] 5 ge 4 
3 o ier 
Oe eto ae 
Bese A Verses. ... 1.1.08 es. e ine geveess OY eee 93°3 
QE R AV OTA ORS. vin nies etre a, OP a7 Ale etre: Be 102-6 
BOLOS OACVOLA GORE ae Se Mt eis fate ihe? bc. 100-0}...... 100-0 
LOB EASVCUH COM ie eer stetelrss nate takes ose: TOMS cee 110-3 
ROMP ACV EPA Csi =: ck ta oct emia: Ceeke Meteors uevs 108-8} 111-7 112-6 
HU MANVOCTA PO. Gih! 5 seinen, ttl Mbaittes cs 6.» 111-6] 130-2 123-2 
Jan. OOD Nee rae e tee roe ee, chats, creat 109-4) 112-3 111-6 
Feb. mG D 2 argh een ee Pins Sree ter cohen tie 107-4) 106-8 116-8 
Mar. He NOD err vecd PCr os reemenyray. eases ao. 107-6| 107-8 102-3 
Apr. see Ot ote Soret per oe arn ee ede oe 107-5} 112-2 185-9 
May iN acd OFA oa eae tose, ete a Coca enn ie ° 107-2) 115-0 111-8 
June em UG OLS es RoR eee eran, far teneas 110-3] 129-8 122-1 
July Ty, (ASL oes pe ge Gt lan, A A a en a 112-1} 183-1 127-0 
Aug. lbs SHEP IER Pe chy Oates oe A Mere See 114-1} 149-5 132-4 
Sept. EL QO De ete Me Ce htt. das 115-2} 149-5 133-2 
Oct. MLO ieichse eee o8 Creeks te ts 116-4) 151-2 130-8 
Nov. lige TUSP A deat Se lees Aeterna meek 3 Weert 116-2} 150-0 127-3 
Dec. TEL) DL wets eae eebee eae ee aero 116-1} 144-6 126-8 
Jan. Wem QD Greene ees: tnt ee ee ee 113-0) 132-4 116-7 
Feb. (lke ROU ine (ae Bey di Ae ls ee 110-3} 125-3 110-8 
Mar. NP ODOM ee rece het cet cates & « 110-0} 117-8 103-7 
Apr. (hy) TREES ae Apc oia ate orcnets tare rete 110-0) 122-4 104-0 
May flee ODS Taree SB I Bor aes ol chy 110-9) 133-6 108-3 
June PEO Doge a ee 2 APN ithe re ED Es , 112-4) 144-1 118-8 
July Lee OD See iw tRe ee ee eee the ole wy 114-9) 154-7 119-6 
Aug. ils ASS ie ser, 3 ais Bence eee 6 <i Aaa 115-6; 156-6 124-6 
Sept Do LE he A See Ce tae en a 116-6| 156-0 124-7 
Oct. 1 VILE A ene at Be Ree ese RE So 116-8} 159-0} 119-8 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at October| 
il, IMIS. Keates arta he a <p en iia 100-0; 1-8 -2 
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Notre:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


i ——————— 





Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 





Index Numbers Deverabe Index Numbers Average 


Year and Month ara i TG kly Weekly 


Wee 
Aggregate] Average |w, gesand| Employ- ere at ela Wasesantl 








Employ- |" Weekly |W d 
y ages an ; 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
1947—A-verage...:..---+<0- see 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
1948—Average........0..2e008- 99-7 93-2 93-2 40-06 100-1 92:6 92-5 ° 40.67 
1949—SAVerdcelion ccm acne cece 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950 —Averaccwe..c cee eee en 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
{onl ——Awerace sean ere ee crn 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 61525 
TOHZ=—Arverage sees sicctee ace cee 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 56.11 
Jan. TN yep epee Ate 109-4 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
Feb. LPO D2 relate a eae 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105-3 132-6 125-9 55.35 
Mar. Pe tO Oe a ee cet: 107°6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 | 126-7 55-72 
Apr. LALO DO Sa eee 107°5 135-5 126-4 54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 
May Tere O5 Dinths tra dies te aks 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
June ad WEY 4 pee GEES Aor eoae 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 
July HEP TOD IE Pn ene ee eee 112-1 140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 
Aug. LAOH mcr tenet. 2 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 
Sept Ler OS 2th tratts 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.00 
Oct. LEW OD Dien cee aoe 116-4 148-9 128-3 55.12 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 
Nov Tel OS 2H. bs erect eee 116-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 
Dec Bay) Cec aaee ads 116-1 151-3 130-6 56.12 113-5 151-0 133-0 58.46 
Jan Ue Doom eaten: 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb ll O5Sa0 ee tea 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar 1195S As. eee eee 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. irl O 5S aes merenee: ey 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May [REL OB Sace eee coniaer 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June VOSS ete cee 112-4 151-5 184-4 52 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July aa Re Lobate styar cats, ¢ 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. 1G 5Stee ae amen een 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept it ODS Ske eee is aes 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. Lees ODS eee. eee 116-8 158-5 135-2 58.10 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
arenas and real estate and ($) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
100) 


Area and Industries 


(a) PROVINCES 


Alberta PT Gin. Oo i 


OueHech eer aa 


Li ouniintsfel ee 0, Serge Ree 
Ottawa—Hull................ 
REPEL DOLOUPD oe. cc kee. bees 
GSA Wate pate as coe wae eee 
Niararns alls... 0.80% as400 
Dice tharinesiaadin as aie feiss 
Far oniGOmmaryate. &.> anc bles oicasue 
LEG iooul hea ees ane ee ees eee ee 
pant (e1dol ck ye co en eee 


Gal rary tn isc sainnose eae. 


(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)... . 


Maniiractuning:< 29sec) cota 
Durable Goods t..+....... 
Non-Durable Goods....... 

Wonsieucuon seh aes shoe Se 

Transportation, storage, 
Communication sete Anite Ae 


Trade BE es rh ne 


(SUBSITE, OS oer een a ae 











(1949 = 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 





Oct. 


1, 1953} 1, 1953 











Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 














Employment 
Sept. | Aug. | July 
1, 1953/1, 1953 
156-0) 156-6] 154-7 
124-7} 124-6} 119-6 
104-0} 104-2) 103-9 
107-1) 105-4) 100-4 
115-6} 114-0) 113-7 
116-5} 115-4) 115-7 
111-1) 110-5} 109-3 
123-3} 123-3] 119-7 
135-6} 135-2) 131-3 
114-7] 114-2) 111-6 
116-6) 115-6) 114-9 
123-5} 123-2} 120-9 
97-9} 98-3] 99-4 
115-7] 113-6} 112-4 
101-8} 100-9} 95-6 
114-4} 113-7} 112-0 
103-6) 104-1} 105-6 
105-3) 107-4] 106-0 
84-7| 83-4] 85-3 
114-8} 113-3] 114-2 
110-4! 109-7} 95-9 
100-7] 98-0] 95-8 
160-3} 160-8} 166-5 
182-6] 167-5} 166-9 
120-7} 122-3} 123-9 
120-2) 118-6} 119-8 
111-4} 111-7) 111-7 
81-5} 85-5} 88-1 
108-0} 106-0} 108-4 
110-3) 107-6} 108-6 
133-0} 133-9] 133-4 
114-0} 113-0) 117-4 
124-6) 125-2) 124-7 
108-5} 113-6} 116-2 
141-9} 142-8) 141-0 
127-1} 126-6] 124-5 
106-1) 105-3} 105-0 
115-9} 113-8) 112-4 
123-3} 124-4) 120-4 
151-5] 152-8} 149-7 
134-3] 132-7) 130-1 
104-6) 103-9) 102-4 
109-8] 109-1} 109-7 
88-3} 86-7) 93-6 
112-3} 114-7} 113-7 
115-6} 114-4] 114-7 
124-9} 125-0) 125-9 
107-6] 105-2} 105-0 
139-6} 185-4) 127-5 
116-7} 115-9} 114-5 
117-9) 117-8] 117-1 
111-8} 111-8} 112-0 
122-4) 120-6} 120-1 
112-9] 113-1} 111-1 
116-6} 115-6} 114-9 
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Wages and Salaries, 


























Payrolls in Dollars 

Sept. | Aug. ] July | Oct. || Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 

1, 1953/1, 1953}1, 1953]1, 1952)1, 1953)1, 1953/1, 1952 
245-1) 244-6) 239-5) 221-6] 59.58] 58.95] 54.92 
165-2} 162-7] 157-9} 159-4]! 44.53) 44.64} 41.43 
135-0) 134-5} 1383-6} 135-0] 48.70) 48.55) 46.23 
139-1) 1385-6) 129-2} 135-4! 49.13] 49.08] 46.21 
153-7) 150-4) 151-0} 149-8) 55.01] 54.61) 52.43 
156-6) 155-5) 156-2} 149-3] 60.25) 59.51) 57.33 
145-4) 143-4) 142-4) 134-3} 55.66) 55.70) 52.27 
166-3) 165-1] 159-9} 145-5]| 56.24) 55.92) 52.04 
182-6] 181-9) 174-8) 161-7]| 69.12} 59.88) 56.27 
161-1) 159-5) 156-9} 155-0} 64.35) 64.14) 61.55 
157-0) 155-3) 154-5) 148-9] 58-10) 57.61) 55.12 
161-6) 161-3} 157-3) 157-9} 42.37] 42.16] 40.21 
125-5} 128-4; 125-8} 135-4]| 62.28) 60.16} 58.78 
150-1] 147-0} 144-9] 150-3]| 45.66} 46.16) 44.71 
128-3] 125-7] 122-3] 126-1]) 46.07) 45.24) 44.00 
153-5} 151-2) 147-0} 143-9)| 47.73} 47.59] 45.78 
131-8} 1384-5} 130-7} 138-4)) 46.13] 45.88) 45.84 
138-1) 139-7} 1388-8] 134-2)) 53.98) 53.88] 50.75 
111-5} 110-4) 113-3) 114-1) 51.48) 51.17) 50.22 
152-8} 150-9) 151-2) 145-7|) 56.35) 55.53] 53.46 
147-7] 145-6} 144-8] 138-2|) 52.32) 52.55) 49.30 
137-5} 130-2) 133-0} 127-4]| 61.99] 61.17) 58.48 
199-4} 207-0) 219-3] 203-6) 65.70! 63.36) 67.96 
261-7| 244-5} 246-7| 245-1] 67.11] 65.36) 63.14 
157-1] 163-4} 168-2] 171-8|| 66.24] 64.08) 65.77 
164-5} 161-7} 163-0] 150-9)| 61.47} 60.58) 57.87 
145-3} 147-0} 147-1) 143-6] 61.70] 60.50) 60.17 
104-6} 110-8] 113-3] 129-6)) 55.78] 56.26) 56.08 
147-3} 143-9} 150-4) 141-9) 538.77] 53.59) 52.47 
150-4) 144-4) 148-5} 139-9] 56.25) 55.46) 53.97 
186-8] 185-8} 184-8) 172-4) 74.47) 75.19} 69.39 
154-4} 152-7! 159-3] 147-8] 55.56) 54.97) 53.26 
187-5] 183-2} 179-4] 185-0] 73.17] 73.25) 68.60 
140-4} 151-9} 157-3] 137-8|| 66.59] 65.19) 64.04 
185-5] 191-6] 186-9] 173-1]| 66.88} 66.67} 64.90 
168-5| 168-6} 168-5} 156-6)| 59.51) 59.71) 57.40 
139-9) 137-4] 137-4] 135-1]) 52.51) 52.31] 49.87 
156-0) 153-9} 148-8} 141-9) 50.82) 51.48! 49.11 
168-4) 168-2) 160-7} 151-2) 51.47) 50.97) 47.93 
220-4) 224-3] 215-8) 190-2) 59.15) 59.29] 54.96 
181-1} 176-8) 172-8} 161-4) 57.30) 56.78) 53.52 
142-6} 141-4] 138-3] 1385-0) 60.18} 59.77) 57.45 
150-6} 151-5) 151-8} 142-4) 57.14) 57.11) 54.19 
131-6) 128-7) 136-0} 164-1} 55.14) 59.45) 56.61 
151-4] 153-0} 151-0} 154-6]| 70.23] 69.28) 67.41 
155-4) 153-9} 155-0} 148-3] 59.69) 58.83) 57.09 
168-8} 169-1) 171-1} 159-5|| 64.66) 63.49) 61.89 
142-1} 138-8] 139-0} 137-0) 54.77) 54.17] 52.33 
208-9) 200-7} 187-7] 192-9] 68.23) 61.93) 57.45 
149-3) 148-1] 147-3] 135-4] 61.88) 61.45) 57.23 
159-9} 160-2) 158-6) 143-6] 65.90) 64.80) 62.18 
148-2} 148-3] 147-8} 140-8] 49.02) 49.03) 46.53 
151-3} 148-7) 147-7] 143-9] 52.08) 52.16] 49.54 
143-6] 144-2) 141-7] 129-8] 387.42) 36.66) 34.69 
157-0} 155-3) 154-5) 148-9] 58.10) 57.61) 55.12 


























1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3, 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Sourcs: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 






































All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
a a Hourly | Weekly A ereee Hourly | Weekly Bae ae Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings| Wages ours | Earnings| Wages be Earnings | Wages 
No. c $ No. Cc $ No. c $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76°7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63.8 27-18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 Aaa 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3: 38.03 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42.0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48 .82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
Pati lee Ooo nae 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
Mel, amle sl G52 Renee 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 AT.67 
Mar valet Op Zee 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
ADT Leal Golmnarea 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41.8 116-9 48.86 
Maya 1002en re 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
umes sls) 19525 See 41-3 129-7 63.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
iulkis ik, OGY Soa ok 41-3 128-6 syyilal 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Aug: Wet 1952 ae. o. 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48 29 
Septenly Loo2 seen 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Octane esl O DAR ean 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
Iseniaye Ihy, WOES 5 oA 42-1 131-0 Domo 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dees at | Oh laa 42-5 132-1 56.14 42.6 143-6 Gilet 42-2 119-3 50.34 
San ole OOS 38-3 134-0 1.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Heb. MlmadObSreeeieen 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Miata en Od sees 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
ANoieey Us KBE So ae 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41.8 121-3 50.70 
May eleaO53) berte-k 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41.5 122-4 50.80 
dine LOD Sie ee 41-7 135-9 56.67 42°] 146-8 61.80 41.3 123-1 50.84 
ALliva LRM O Doe 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40+8 123-5 50.39 
INS aN, AIDES, 5 ote a 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40.6 123-4 50.10 
Sep toile OS Stee 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Octo tao omen 41-5 136-7 56.73 41-8 148-6 62.07 - 41-1 123-8 50.88 





























* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





























Average Hours Worked Soe pare Earnings 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Octele Oct.cl a) Sept: 15.6 .Octaa 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
Newioundiands: suncke waeigi aos: mye ce aie 42-0 41-7 44-6 134-8 129-7 122-8 
Nova Scotia. Ly Lean Ja alc eree Pk. cect mrt Riise aie 41-5 42-1 41-3 122-6 119-5 113-1 
INGW Bruns WIG BA ctk ate ee ee en een 43-0 42-5 43-3 119-5 117-3 113-2 
QUE DEC eis ar riatin so eee ee ee en 43-0 42-6 43-9 123-2 122-4 116-0 
WDTRIIOs closure Ae hb ute ieee mien ae tage 41-1 40-4 41-7 143-7 143-2 137-6 
IM aNTCO DBs nocreck acai rnet roles ume ewe lth ee PA Tee ee te 40-6 40-3 40-6 132-9 131-7 124-6 
Sasa CCHS WAN sence coos atts tae MANCINI cetanpene AE 40-7 40-3 41-1 141-4 137-8 133-4 
Aiberte ates: s. + Rah a ihe Doli take are’ Ror ne 39-4 40-3 39-6 141-3 139-6 131-9 
British @olum bia sa es cas eee ee oto 38-2 38°3 38-8 163-8 162-4 158-3 
Montreaartecust othe sen bee a ee he 42-2 41-5 42-6 129-1 129-0 121-9 
MP OLONEG Meaney sense nna Pn Saligins 9 Ui oy a tere eee 41-1 40°5 41-3 144-9 144-4 137°5 
a ritiltoms ri Roe teeta arene chen obec x dee ea era 39°7 38:7 40-3 155-3 155-2 151-8 
VANS Otetaner Ane ied nh hime tek ene ee ce eee 39-7 39-0 39-1 165-9 164-1 161-1 
AWAW EN OUR OR ith OR an eae o Ae BR SNe cis Ontertuce Seca 40-5 40-0 40-4 131-5 130-5 122-8 
VIATICOUV ELS it fete ee it oe es tee A eater 38-3 38-2 38-3 163-6 162-7 156-3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





































































































Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry eB | ee ee rte 

Oct. 1\Sept.1;Oct. 1)Oct. 1)Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1)Sept.1)Oct. 1 

1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 

NOsm| PDOs | TO} c c c $ $ $ 
INELITIT Or ee a ee ee recat cen hy: Peele ete ne 43-1} 43-0} 43-3) 153-8] 153-4} 149-8] 66.29) 65.96] 64.86 
Metal mining sree cia tray. ce cere eee ree 44-6} 44-4) 44-6) 157-2) 156-9) 151-4) 70.11] 69.66] 67.52 
LCG ae Re WEA co tae Pepe ate hy Pe ek ees 46-1} 45-8) 45-7) 127-4) 132-5) 130-5) 58.73] 60.69) 59.64 
Therein eta ler eee eee re POS AN s taitvs eRe eas ete cee. 43-8) 48-6} 43-8) 172-5) 172-2) 164-2) 75.56) 75.08] 71.92 
(STS, ooo a Ops oo thee ect teeta. ean ge et rte ear tree Saar 40-1) 389-7} 40-5) 154-4) 152-8} 153-8) 61.91) 60.66] 62.29 
(Cle ake pO AIRY 0 cee 5 aie Bane rh oe ent meaner aS 38-9} 38-1} 39-7) 150-0] 148-2) 151-8) 58.35] 56.46] 60.27 
Wilvancdinaturale eas, seers see the ee a ei eee cre: 43-6| 44-5) 438-5) 166-6] 165-1] 160-8] 72.64] 73.47) 69.95 
INIOMRTTAVA TL oes oo ates Coste c S8t) Oe an anne ee seeks 43-9} 43-6} 43-9! 140-8] 141-4] 137-3] 61.81] 61.65} 60.27 
NDOT COUT IN Oe ee ae we rod sya sa cde ER axe ane ae a 41-5) 41-0} 42-1) 136-7) 185-7] 129-9} 56.73) 55.64] 54.69 
HEGOC An Gs DE VELALCS 3... eres. Steta he esau e pera ec ae 41-5} 41-1) 42-2) 114-1] 112-5) 107-9] 47.35] 46.24) 45.53 
MCAT PLOCUCLS een ie Sarees ic oe here eens tees estes 40-1} 39-4) 40-4) 148-1] 141-9} 141-7] 59.39) 55.91] 57.25 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 41-5) 37-3} 42-6) 94-8] 90-2] 89-6) 39.34) 33.64] 38.17 
Grainkancden sproducisaeseeeets ee eer eee 42-1; 42-1) 44-5) 131-3] 128-5] 122-1) 55.28) 54.10} 54.33 
Bread and other bakery products........:.......... 43-7| 44-1) 44-5! 105-5} 105-4) 99-3] 46.10] 46.48] 44.19 
Distilledmandemalt liquors ese. seca tte ree 42-2) 41-8} 41-4) 146-2) 145-8} 139-4! 61.70) 60.94) 57.71 
Monacco and! tobacco! productsmee incre. seme s eee 40-5) 39-8) 40-4) 136-2} 135-9] 128-9] 55.16] 54.09] 52.08 
Rib bermroguctss sic att ite wine Cpietls Sense eae site 41-7} 40-0} 42-5) 141-6] 140-3} 131-9) 59.05) 56.12] 56.06 
Meatherproductseencn, gee atte a doorrne On ese. « ilecitars 39-4} 39-8} 41-2) 97-5] 97-1) 93-4] 38.42) 38.65] 38.48 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................++. 38-3] 39-1} 40-7} 93-7] 93-4! 89-9] 35.89] 36.52] 36.59 
Mliextile products: (excepticlothing)y se. .e-a: =<. -s-aee 40-8} 40-8) 42-8) 107-9} 107-2) 104-8] 44.02) 43.74] 44.85 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 38-1) 37-9) 40-7) 110-1) 109-8) 106-7) 41.95) 41.61] 48.43 
Woollen 7O00dsepe se ven wien tne cineca shiv ecole 41-6} 43-0} 44-1) 102-7] 102-3} 99-9} 42.72) 43.99] 44.06 
Synthetioubextilestandisi lan san anmin care aay ackaderacat: 43-8} 43-6} 45-1) 111-3) 110-0} 106-8] 48.75) 47.96] 48.17 
Clothinos(textilerand fureem seca teec wac tee ce 38-9} 388-2} 39-9] 97-1] 96-7} 92-3) 37.77) 36.94] 36.83 
Wietirste]o tintin ge eter nce tetanic a aie ne ou eta ree 38-9} 38-0} 40-0) 94-9) 94-4! 90-3} 36.92) 35.87] 36.12 
Womens clobhin oa write @ tteitn kate acai as ets oe 36-3} 36-3} 37-3] 103-4] 104-3} 97-7) 37.53] 37.86) 36.44 
nib ood Sin ete ta ane ae baree game niet Gee aes 40-8} 39-8} 41-3) 96-5) 96-0] 93-2) 39.37] 38.21] 38.49 
“ANeorora ne aye WTS Ske Geshe, crore Suaterty ob cue Bam Oe tetas acer en A Pee 42-5) 42-2! 43-1) 122-9] 121-6] 118-3] 52.23) 51.32) 50.99 
‘Shy Guael jolkenanbavid ATU Saeco itu eds dee ooo Cee oe 41-7} 41-7} 42-3) 130-6) 128-5] 126-4) 54.46) 53.58) 53.47 
EMG UTC eee emer ee Scien PAVE aie Sia Spe obverse 44-2) 43-3} 44-4) 112-0) 111-4] 106-1} 49.50) 48.24) 47.11 
Otherawood mio CUCUsem era rriretice. ciel tare 43-2} 42-7) 44-4) 107-5) 106-7) 102-1] 46.44) 45.56) 45.33 
LAD ETEPLOGUCESmepee cmtoranare Aerie cimeaens iin: sm settee tacibes kine 43-6] 48-6) 45-0} 153-1) 152-4) 142-2) 66.75) 66.45) 63.99 
FU pranG PADEE ANU aaron finer ete atc oce es ce aes 44-0} 44-2) 45-7) 163-5) 162-3} 150-4} 71.94) 71.74] 68.73 
Othermpanc pLoductss reece cate eric arr eee 42-7} 41-7) 42-9) 122-3] 121-6} 115-7) 52.22) 50.71) 49.64 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-0} 39-8) 39-8} 159-5} 159-4) 151-2) 63.80} 63.44] 60.18 
SLronanGisteclproductses 1 tiee te aeei aelacie sa ee aot es 42-0} 41-5} 42-2) 154-6) 154-1] 147-2) 64.93) 63.95] 62.12 
Merveulciral wimp lementsme semen eres caies Nee ane 38-4) 38-8) 38-1) 159-4) 161-3) 158-5} 61.21] 62.58) 60.39 
Wabricated andustrucwuraligteele meme sss as tae 42-6] 40-5} 43-5) 163-5) 162-8] 156-4] 69.65] 65.73] 68.03 
lard War eran CsbOO| sa eeiat Merde tiy cede se) elas enctees a 42-2) 40-9} 42-8) 140-7] 140-5] 1383-1] 59.38] 57.46] 56.97 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 42-0} 41-6) 48-7) 1382-6) 133-5) 129-1) 55.69) 55.54) 56.42 
I OnrcAstin see aocw ise me te yeaah ec tensitc rot cecaps se, 42-8} 42-1] 42-9) 153-9] 151-3} 145-3) 65.87) 63.70] 62.33 
NigichineryvalnAnuLacturil ® qarrertneren ec sres te ve ete 42-8] 42-4) 48-0} 147-5) 146-7| 136-9| 63.13] 62.20) 58.87 
Brn arverTOn. and Bteelsaencecvctne ttc i cic erers 40-9) 40-8} 41-3} 170-6] 170-2) 161-5} 69.78) 69.44) 66.70 
eet Me talsproGucts memset edires slate tl. eas <ancis oteatcs 42-4) 41-9} 42-7) 147-5) 147-6] 141-9} 62.54) 61.84] 60.59 
BMrAnspMoriavlon ea Uilpmentasecscee tet eels cede or ee 41-3} 40-6) 41-6) 157-9} 157-0} 149-3] 65.21) 63.74] 62.11 
AIT CT EL ANC parts wml ceh se valecig versie sacscto eens 43-7} 42-9} 45-4] 161-1) 158-9} 150-8} 70.40) 68.17) 68.46 
PVG OTe Ini Clase ranera te maeetere ce tue arse cPevere eds eee bee 40-0} 39-7} 40-0) 169-9) 168-4} 166-0} 67.96) 66.85) 66.40 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................- 39-8} 37-4) 41-6] 157-9} 156-1) 155-5) 62.84] 58.38) 64.69 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 40-1} 39-7} 39-4) 157-9} 158-1] 141-2) 68.32) 62.77) 55.65 
Ship piildin gan derepalring sme peer trea oe ere 42-6} 42-7) 42-7| 144-7) 144-8} 138-7] 61.64] 61.83} 59.22 
BNon-terrougim etal products... tac set. eset ee 41-5] 41-1] 41-9) 155-8) 152-6] 149-7| 64.66) 62.72) 62.72 
/Nigtaanbathan firgeeiths)s anomaoot casa omoe sae bel ane ook 41-6] 41-7) 48-6) 142-4) 141-2) 1389-5) 59.24] 58.88) 60.82 
Brassien cacoppen pEOCUCTSHLMaan aa: eit it ree ee 42-9} 41-7} 48-0} 146-5) 144-0} 137-8) 62.85) 60.05} 59.25 
ine binoran Gane Hnitn com ene Ny eet eieisve aie interes cari 41-3] 40-9} 41-1) 170-2] 165-4} 164-1} 70.29) 67.65) 67.45 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies..................--- 41-3} 40-4) 42-2) 144-5) 143-4] 141-5} 59.68) 57.93] 59.71 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-5] 40-9) 42-0} 158-9) 157-7) 157-0) 65.94] 64.50) 65.94 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............-++---+- 44-1] 43-5) 44-1) 186-9} 1386-1] 129-4) 60.37) 59.20} 57.07 
(CUERY TOG fe GSE 8 oe ion ok kin to Rcy Oetiat Smee ao mata 45-2} 44-8} 44-3) 124-9) 123-3] 122-5} 56.45) 55.24) 54.27 
iGlacsranG glass productec mer orn chines: > qr wena os 43-9} 44-0} 45-1] 183-3] 132-9] 126-2) 58.52) 58.48) 56.92 
BroOductsiOMmpetroleuni and COal).ayicseniseci sere dose ae. 41-4) 41-3) 41-4) 183-7} 181-3] 176-4] 76.05] 74.88] 73.03 
Chemicalinro du chen sme he asa hacen ts | tl ade ee 41-9} 41-2} 42-0) 140-2) 188-7} 133-9] 58.74) 57.14] 56.24 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-9} 40-9] 41-5] 117-0} 114-6} 108-6} 49.02). 46.87} 45.07 
icicle calis: and salts sche cere cxuie eran. enema erst 42-6} 41-3} 41-6] 160-3) 157-9] 153-9] 68.29) 65.21) 64.02 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41-7| 41-6) 41-5) 111-7] 112-2) 104-1} 46.58] 46.68) 43.20 
RAEI AT OV COO US eter ree cts cre cra aos apbtainekes) 0 ooo aeantoeie ea 41-8] 41-3} 42-2] 148-5] 147-3] 141-8] 62.07) 60.83) 59.84 
ened ural 6: SOOUR saa eh ain arsigle rice vel Aes atote accPate. cee 41-1] 40-8} 42-0} 123-8) 123-0) 117-0} 50.88) 50.18) 49.14 
IB OUSULUCUIONE Be Ree Pee Conte eens ort aa etree eee 43-4) 43-3} 42-9r| 146-6] 148-0/134-97| 63.62] 61.92|57.87° 
BralGingsandistrieturess gece. veins selmi eiecie on cles 42-7| 42-2) 42-5) 160-5) 157-5) 147-3) 68.53] 66.47) 62.60 
Highways, bridges and streets..............----.-+> 42-2) 42-9] 42-11} 114-6] 111-9)107-4'| 48.36) 48.01/45.22° 
Electric and motor transportation..................- 45-2) 44-3] 45-5) 187-2} 137-0) 131-5} 62.01] 60.69) 59.83 
ISIEVRRIESEY, Zc Loe DRO ROG NOSE Oa een a ae ee 41-5) 41-8] 42-7) 79-8) 77-3) 75-2) 33.12) 32.31] 32.11 
Mote sanGerestaurants-o. emo cents «cit icenes eure: 42-0) 42-4) 43-6! 79-7| 76°7| 74-3) 83.47) 32.52) 32.39 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 41-2) 41-2) 41-3) 75-9) 74-7) 738-4] 31.27] 30.78] 30.31 























* Durable manufactured goods industries. '—Revised. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Harnings: 











Date 


Monthly Average 1945.................. 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 
Monthly Average 1947..0..0..0.....00- 
Monthly Average 1948... 0... s020s ones 
Monthly Average 1949......... Sr esse 
Monthy Awverate 950.5. .-. ee closes 
MonthiweAwerage LO5i mc etiec cine sae 


MonthilyeAwerapeno52 cc emmenecicemics 
Week Preceding: 
October AOL OD Deere reer otcaska hese 
INovemiberieen 1052) ier ment) hemi 
DSCEMDSr AP LOD tah ue acter sere 
January 1 Dip UCR peace ce epcigis wm Onee 
Ise nNAy 1b CIOS ones dnn cou ccs 
March UI SBLOD Sms Seenietciee cle vcitas 
April 1 pact ROS AN nes aen Bewcssetc. ae 
ay TRL ODS toes starrer taratcten= toners 
June Tcl LSS ted cep reakes ciao oct 
July (hee OG 3 eecoee oe tee ancmees 
August LODO eee eee ns eaaeater eee 
Septemiberaslee O53 cen sepetee eee 
October T9539 mere etree 











Average 


Hours 


Worked 
Per Week 


6x00 09 G2 KO GI 


MOoOwW~ATCOMmmON Cte 


* 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 

Earnings 
(W.E.) 


Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average | Consumer | Average 

Weekly Price Real Weekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 
73°7 75:0 98-3 
71-6 77-5 92-4 
81-8 84-8 96-5 
92-4 97-0 95-+3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
105-1 102-9 102-1 
117-0 113-7 102-9 
128-6 116-5 110-4 
131-1 116-0 113-0 
132-2 116-1 113-9 
134-5 115:8 116-1 
135-6 115-7 117-2 
134-8 115-5 116-7 
135-7 114-8 118-2 
136-2 114-6 118-8 
1385-8 114-4 118-7 
135-9 114-9 118-3 
134-9 115-4 116-9 
133-7 115-7 115-6 
133-4 116-2 114-8 
136-0 116-7 116-5 


Norg:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


Ww eekly earnings index. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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(Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Reserach Branch, Department of Labour. 
The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 


is to give an indication of the volume of 


work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person, who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already etnployed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form ULC.) 75) gand -form” ULG= 7577 ~% 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 
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TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month — = : — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date nearest: 

December tee G47 Sests oo. 35, 947 22,325 58, 272 82,990 33,584 116,574 
December ieee OLS Agee orto Soe 16,179 15,993 32, kee 102,638 37,641 140,279 
December pt OE es © ee ee ee 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220,784 
December PEA O50 Reet ied 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186,306 
December led OO SAN. AAR TAT enh 29,933 9,094 39, 027 138, 946 69,071 208,017 
December | ee oases enone 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
January Le OR Sires cee, Ack eee ks 12,051 12,148 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
February le ODS Beare ennai ols ee oo 13, 264 25,499 317, 723 CPA 390, 936 
March (ee LOD See Ree teh 13, 604 13,799 27, 403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April ee OOS are ees 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
May OS Ue ee trees at ces ore 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 | 299, 387 
June Il at ee eae nor ie 24,564 21,148 45,707 152, 488 49,614 202,102 
July eee TORS Beenie, Meee Reler ie 21,229 20,088 Aoi) 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August EG Seve tees acter cas 19,382 17.02 37,154 111,524 2.807 163, 881 
Shyoureonleye: | Tks, AID RRs ee Ae por 24,203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161, 825 
October Ibs AGRO L Se ss eeaenoe 24,025 17, 806 41,831 117, 827 53, 453 171, 280 
ENO WETS lemel Goan (terre aterectela =x 15, 282 13, 058 28,340 144, 520 60,997 205,517 
December i pales C5)s A Ae cee 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 


*—Current vacancies only. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 














Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY aaa ey sien AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 
31, 1953() 


*(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
























































Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1953 1952 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 497 168 665 | — 853 | — 171 
FOreStrytic Ae er ee a ee Oe ee eet 2,173 9 2,182 | — 2,834] — 3,424 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 476 24 500 | — 202 | — 118 
MotaleViming eset ees rae eee fo an en eran tine 171 11 182 | — 96 
UC Sree tat hn eek ee eee LOR EE Cher tae 244 5 249 | — 49 
INon=MetaleManinoge ys) aeniee acta ae era ee ee 29 2 ol 12 
Ghirveniaes (en havelsspanel ISHS), oo ae Sed oenacnbcoooenae LOM IRMEY, Serre 13 | — 21 
Prospecting’ jcse ulin rari hater int tcc tan ee ET eee 19 6 25 | — 24 
Manufacturing... 25 sar eens ek ee 3,561 25220 5,786 | — 3,484) — 3,987 
Koodstandsbeveradges: is: ere eee ee ace. 231 213 444 | — 284 
lobaccoand lobaccosbroductsys,, ese e ae 4 6 10 | — 12 
Rubbers Productsies yee at neti cia Cae cen 49 36 85 | + 5 
Heather Products shh etn mt ara aoe ee eee Oe re 106 222 328 | — 109 
Textile Products (except clothing).....................- 84 170 254 | — 115 
Glothinextextilerandifan)) sae eee een 241 774 1,015 | — 1,298 
Wood Prodicts ese... cose eke ee eee 277 61 338 | — 233 
PapersProductae mek ee es oan ae 143 70 213 | — 126 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 216 iil 328 | — 139 
lronsand:Steeltbroductanct-: passe een ee 461 104 565 | — 307 
sransportavione kG Up eNt eee rena mere ner te aetna 824 65 889 | — 169 
Non-HerroussMetalaieroduetcessnias =a ae eee ane 166 62 228 | — 134 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 237 83 320 | + 129 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products........................ 76 33 109 | — 87 
Produets ofsbetroleum)ands@oali aeeenee eee nnn. 26 5 Sle ees 9 
Chemical :Products 5, joie eee 268 107 375 |. — 106 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... HD 102 254 | — 187 
Conetruction 6. oe ee ee ee 2,270 68 2,008 | — 1,628 | — 1,303 
General Contractorss.<. oni peere ee ee eae 1,534 39 1673 Ve—" de 4 9 
ppeciallradei@ontractoOrs sae ene en eee 736 29 765 | — 486 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 580 192 772 | — 706 
ERransportawions aa eyes coe ee ee ee 467 62 §29 | — 418 | See Foot 
Storagey <A eles Lt Pe SO Oye ee ene ae oe 57 9 66 | — 38 | Note (2) 
Communications sie once ae ee 56 121 177 | — 250 
Public Utility Operation................................. 66 65 131 | — 61 
fi eee oF At em Pd ore on eae See EN as a 2,069 2,509 4,628 | — 1,672) — 1,868 
Weholesalé 4). cesict sete ee vant aka ce natal endear eens 623 510 1,133 | — §21 
Retail secre eas tee ee ee eee 1,446 2,049 3,495 | — 1,151 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 929 492 1,421 | — 360 | + 30 
MOPVICES, oie coe eared Mu can ae ROE ee ee ee 25367 6,875 9,242 | — 3,860 | — 2,160 
Communityzor Lubliciseryi ce meee eee 213 1,019 1,232 | — 355 
Government, Services ereene nee eee eee 1, 247 557 1,804 | — 1,134 
RecreationiServices ree. oe ee a ee 149 102 251 | — 153 
Business Service stem, sak haces os sce te eee nt 359 312 671 | — 211 
Personal Service®. «soni, eceek seen nee Renan 399 4,885 5,284 | — 2,007 
Grand Totalinie.66 oie ae. oe eee, ee 14,988 12,677 27,665 | — 15,610 | — 13,673 




















(1)Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
ote: Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the grouping 
of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 
in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 29, 1953 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Occupational Group 








Professional and managerial workers................ 
PRIBTICHINWOLIOCLS stn cae lens cocks cece cae vee ewna ds 
IG SMVOL KCTS rasa errant acco raid ork GRO os kWinemae s 


Personal and domestic service workers.............. 


“SOOO, «5 ashe. ab oa BORNE ae IO oe 
Moire kA iA ING MVE 34 55.55 pod coho ues Urea Some 


Skilled and semiskilled workers..................... 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)....... 
Wextileseclothinge 2etCs.n viet seetecs ceiebrer eased 
Gumber-andiwood productsae..n. cen nese cle see 
Pip ePaper. (INC eYLINLIN genre em ccm ele sce er 
Leather and leather products.................... 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 
ebay Orkin Pie eetems course aetna. aa ctstesensaieras 
DIOR CHEB SARE Se biog oon See ee ae 
tinansportation GQuIpmMenta.c..e: «ces ass. assss 
VETTING eerste cee ens ea Pas oes oan ee as is eco 
WMOnStCUCctlou pen eee ere ae Satara 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 
Communication and public utility............... 
Sima deran GISChViCen tats wane ov oe heck en edehenes 


Pen eke cdewOLKGre:neee. ry. Ne: RE ek Saw ces ee dN 
RoOOdEAN GstODaCCO%. «shied ae m a cc ls oA ieataun on 
Lumber and lumber products................... 
WHUGS HEN psa ated cars Bestest atin cae Peotone ene ee 
GS ONStUICLION Sas MA eee amen ice trons ets 
OT MerUNS Kile QewOL KES ecorsin syns sesesin oie erences 


ME ATR CLEMO GAN Sacratersic cle race tetas hails nue Suns sw asta BH a hoes 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


15, 282 


Male 


1,040 
2,009 
1,442 

736 








Female 











Live Applications 
for Employment 




















Total Male Female Total 
1,643 ~ 4,065 ~ 1,060 5,125 
5,088 7,544 16,435 23,979 
2,927 3,ote 7, 245 10,618 
6,442 17,927 11,164 29,091 

7 586 3 589 

468 IL ati 137 1,392 
9,374 57, 638 14,270 71,908 
159 415 1,205 
1,101 3,124 9,460 12,584 
2,833 5, 618 181 5,799 
84 600 324 924 
168 866 977 1,843 
38 131 34 165 
831 7,939 645 8,584 
344 805 355 1,160 
16 613 53 666 
270 tole 1 1,313 
ils eye 12,248 2 12, 250 
662 9,334 yi) 9,393 
93 297 6 303 
327 1,799 937 2,736 
122 9,169 627 9,796 
54 1,361 188 1,549 
145 1,632 6 1, 638 
2,391 EW) iB) 10, 683 62,815 
176 1,429 2,109 3,538 
104 4,866 233 5,099 
66 4,231 394 4,625 
639 1 5eSO0 Meee eee 15, 800 
1,406 25,806 7,947 33, 753 
60,997 205,517 


28,340 || 144,520 | 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1943—1953 
Applications Placements 
Year 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
eA MRR mend ot stir Nestor fase. cashes 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
Le ors ocr eee REI OI eee eee 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
NR MMA ocls ss ws eere Reltus Ri OG athelanb Bohs 1,855,036 661,948 2,516, 934 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
TG). ay cg 9 8 gt AEDES eee Gs SES ae ae 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
LUNHOT cs, conoate uae See ae aa a no Oe 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
NESS, Odo as pe ieg Slo OE Ce ne ete ae 1,197,295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
He eR Dn TVA Sh ir eacssctStanSen tot bab para S v9 03 1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
UE) EER rae Sake, ears ocak oh oui ngs, a orl 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790,802 
VETS oye Re REN ec oe 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918,238 
ICES ok 65 dks AE oe rn 1,781,689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302, 730 980, 507 
Mp MU Mm On tA). sees aces... videta oeste 6 oc 1,509, 442 610,300 | 2,119,742 583, 436 284, 100 867,536 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS PAID, AND 
AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance ‘Act, -: BS. 




















Number Month of October, 1953 
Doe — ——— 
enefhit r 

Province in Last ees Days Benefit Amount of 

Week of ars Paid (Disability Benefit 

the Bone Days in Brackets) Paid 
Mouth? | erent 

INewiound. anceps: Geile re ieee 1,834 728 1 Tox (189) 150, 066 
jPreraee ohwenee! WSC. 56 oo aasecancaa veces 719 201 aa (70) 34,830 
ING Viet COLTS Auer ons Saree eo ate pee er: 7,814 3,393 167, 047 (2,201) 534, 044 
INexye BIRDIES aUOles ecm onosesensuobaeuoudsac 6,671 Dawe 113,478 (1,418) 359, 160 
JUL GC ee ial. Penne ate eamherses es een ete 37,997 23,488 890,623 | (11,988) 2,594,917 
ORATOR eye ee orseloc ie ee eae 40, 596 22,924 784,607 | (11,050) 2,430, 385 
MAT IED Da oe ee te ee th ed 3 ce res 4, 662 2,408 101,627 (1,696) 287,461 
SOSH HIG KEN idle odas Shocked ouesnan Bowslsiocoud 1,160 516 26,320 (530) 74,461 
Alberta jose he ees Rens aoe ebae 3,206 1,763 72,456 (1,014) Q228tue 
British Colum Dineen ae 14,071 8,187 291,952 (4,224) 915,571 
Total «Canada 0)Ct., 100d scar ol Plo aw 65,980 | 2,506,254 | (34,380) 7,603, 667 
(Potal Canada meni.) 000 ame ge aoe 92,535 55802 te 2e2a0. (U2 Niza. aere) 6,739,427 
TotaveC ana ae Cleg Looe wre mentrs rces ote 79,406 50,848 1, 932,994 (—) 5,710, 740 




















* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2._ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT OCTOBER 31, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES (*) INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

































































Days Continuously on the Register 

eee as = = ——| October 

: 5 

rovinee and Sex Tia p OSS 710. | 16-4 Nonaka 46-72 1278 days Re 

wader days days days days | and over ora 

PerVrG UNC ANCL © aeeiec-s acts. Penis cer ce 3,147 (9) 974 251 492 559 386 485 1, 880 
NI st les emcee cr spe hs uate leas se hk cake 2,881 (8) 932 241 462 510 336 400 Lou 
eM ale weNteasc neal bers cas wicks 266 (1) 42 10 30 49 50 85 143 
Prince Edward Island............. 837 (1) 251 85 107 141 69 184 480 
Vet] EEE WORT. yt 3S RAED, cheesy: ks avs 621 (1) 200 69 79 Wey 50 111 S00) 
JReReOTH Ra, gay eee eee ae 216 (—) 51 16 28 29 19 1B) 145 
Nreg2y ISSO) NE es ee ae Gee ee 9,782 (51) 2,440 1,119 1,414 1,741 1,089 2,029 6, 558 
Nis GM ese ci aces yk © ob hu 8, 534 (43) 2,180 1,028 1213 1,497 902 1,714 5,561 
Unsian ye eee ee 1,248 (8) 260 91 201 244 lRi¢/ 315 997 
Ne WeESTUNS WIC Kis aces ole a eevee eine 8,227 (52) 2,383 1,040 1,388 1,345 832 1,239 6, 347 
Isa Sire rt oh tere ie hi oe ud ith 6,926 (41) 2,089 884 1,189 1,128 699 937 5,178 
ema glassine ae ate nce 1,301 (11) 294 156 199 217 133 302 1,169 
(HICIONS. aS eve aR oe ee 50,527 (578) | 13,938 5,939 7,681 8,789 4,945 OF235 36, 168 
MalSnONrE tt. cocci ke 34,998 (339) | 10,505 4,282 eT 6,011 3, 149 5,474 24,344 
BET BORE Hee A eussicncicys ductehovaticse 15,529 (239) 3,433 1,657 2,104 2,408 1,796 3,761 11,819 
(CARUSO ais ak ee eee ee 46,590 (412) | 14,616 4,845 (exo ROO 4,075 8, 186 34, 458 
Mist OMeerneaige oe cintus che Neo as 34,679 (282) | 11,569 3, 806 5, 658 I) PAY 2,792 o,008 24, 061 
Hemial eaves mie ies cat rracee cin: 11,911 (130) 3, 047 1,039 1, 703 2,216 1,283 2,623 10,397 
IMECTITUO DEM sa dike mn csc ctisctewue stare 6, 672 (47) 2,420 638 795 901 519 1,399 5,194 
Veil Ommneeen ecbsnecr cr arteerckarcs Cees 4,184 (31) 1,693 439 451 465 266 870 3,221 
Heri ale pees oreo bret on cs 2,488 (16) 727 199 344 436 253 529 1,978 
DasicA CHOW Ala. nye tions sect selon: 1, 852 (19) 597 193 264 278 159 361 eo Oa 
WEE ORS ois Sele eee ae ee eee 1, 200 (15) 447 128 170 141 80 234 848 
eI alematee emer ce cinee 652 (4) 150 65 94 137 79 PARE 549 
ANUS Re ol a ee cee ee 4,851 (31) 1,967 481 594 645 344 820 2,859 
Mia aera ty eke ute het oP ool (31) 1,492 318 378 364 220 579 1, 887 
Hemel Geren itt tee eM srt 1,500 (—) 475 163 216 281 124 241 972 
Eribisin@ olumibiae,.j.9 ee saeee cc 21,119 (145) Heavy 2,139 3,914 3,129 1,428 3,167 16, 203 
IS ROILEY, cx aclene Sige At aa pe 16,277 (109) 6, 057 iL CONS 3,130 2,263 931 2,169 11, 840 
Hemaleent samiyoter 2. sitek on. 4,842 (36) 1,285 412 784 866 497 998 4,363 
TROON Sl ae SRR AT RE le 153, 604(1,345) | 46,928 | 16,730 | 24,010 | 25,035 | 13,796 PH OS 111,539 
HVA verona) Leite ey NS Rec 113,651 (900) | 37,164 | 12,922 | 18,307 | 17,782 9,425 18,051 79,012 
ORAL ALM ePert ten eet eS 39,953 (445) 9, 764 3, 808 5, 703 a, 203 4,371 9,054 SP By a 














* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3. 





1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Acta DBs: 


AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
OCTOBER, 





























Claims. filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
é pending from previous months) 
IPrOWwinCe = se he ee ae 
Total | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
Newioundlanicie a: see enee renter: 1,907 1, 452 455 1,440 1,019 421 840 
Prmce Hdward Island sane aceite: 466 320 146 364 286 78 152 
INO vanSCotlawm. to crr aiee arate en 6, 500 4,000 2,500 5, 900 4,750 1, 150 1,878 
News runsiwilGk ee tense terete 5, 242 Oye22 2,020 4, 854 3,959 895 1, 208 
ie b@Ck cc Te sc nto eine Seeman 37,819 Donaao 14,493 34,539 27, 780 6, 759 10,119 
ODGariO;. oa eh eae raat eee ee ree 44,751 25,359 19,392 42,451 36,088 6,413 9, 260 
Manitoba. ceeiadon etal ottow on oka tere 4,827 3, 084 1, 743 4,401 3290 1,106 810 
SislkeNel Wingo om ood dere toaccet 1,259 885 374 1,060 732 328 344 
ALDOR ba. oie ee on eee en nee ts 4,009 2,887 1, 122 3, 250 2,398 852 Leite 
Brvtish@olum biases. sae eee 16,397 9,591 6, 806 Gy PAD 11,636 3,576 4,228 
Total Canada, October, 1953..... 12351777) (4,026 49,051 113, 471* 91,893 21,578 30, 150 
Total Canada, September, 1953. . 85, 623 49,778 35, 845 84,185 64,981 19, 204 20,444 
Total Canada, October, 1952...... 87,957 Dilooe 36, 624 83,418 65,409 18,009 19, 794 














* In addition, revised claims received numbered 12,009. t+ In addition, 11,976 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 950 were special requests not granted. and 847 were appeals by claimants. There were 1 417 revised claims pending 
at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.— CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Dee Lene rane 
1953 1953 1952 
Benefit.vearnot.established® s2.ceackie bite ter Dieters Seitard ieee lected remy. 10, 547 7,443 i, (26 
Claimants Disqualified* . 
Not:unemipl Oy ed fascia onc tkaciserciere eto ore eke ae ctor ope Meche ite se encneeaaeete eee 2,912 4,640 2,714 
Noticapableomand notjavallablet om wor kena senescent ee eteeie trae entre erty 1,552 1,505 1,729 
Lossiol work due todabour disputesneeren era i aereenre eters ieiaiere eine oe 497 446 1,124 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work. .................. 739 858 1,329 
Discharged: for misconductig. semece seasenice eeeey eed rele arte steer tecesete 613 738 633 
Voluntarily left employment without just CANSECO eek oT eee Dolla 4,891 4,913 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. iselys 1,169 1,116 
Other reasons sen cheats sas ates ake teeter opera kore aes eI eee ene ee oe na eerie 1,963 1,811 1,135 
otal ac; Ue ohack pene Boe REA eo ace Oe oe ee eee 25,457 23,501 | 22,418 











* Data for October, 1953, include 38, 879 on revised claims. 


; +t These include: Claims not made i in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, ete. 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 
(RESTA RR ong SE A te a a a ec 3,215,000 | 3,103,700 111,300 
PTLCLLS UN Cae Sn tA Atte RA ern Ree Wen ced Me ae ot ga a oS 3,190, 000 8,079, 100 110, 900 
TRU cose SA SR, CA ter ee en oe PR ee ey vita 3,185,000 3,065, 200 119, 800 
HOURS, Se A Sere oe eee RE, GEE clipe 2 ge eee an, en emi ey OO eee Bl 3,153,000 53,009, 900 143, 100 
Vary ees ane See a eet of ee I Re ky Oe St ae el Ba! 3, 166, 000 2,950, 800 215, 200 
EN itellan cw Ba cate bia goth. oe eT ereee OAc can ete ea ike ic enantio lee 3,278, 000 2,917,090 360, 100 
iMewireloner sc, Si ein: ao: ee nS en | oe eae Celene: Seite e aE 3, 280, 000 2,916, 800 363, 200T 
REG VA tre werner Te MMe k ea Perea. oR nut ok Sie te aie 3, 283,000 2,928,300 354, T00F 
AVRO? oo: Secale ue o Rio ey CE OMT 5 ae a a I gn an 3,286, 000 3,007, 400 278, 6007 
Rene) CEU OC IL aie Mee ea et en ete Oe ae Se Oe Doe i 3,241,000 3,079, 100 161, 900 
NIGAM SIRS St ae Pale oh OR ii An ee ie Re oe Ye Pre ee. SE Shee dee 3, 186, 000 3,074, 500 111,500 
NCR ON ONES, Cine: BBnS8. aot Ne rele ae Re gO teal ee 5 la A teem 3,171,000 3,078, 400 92, 600 
‘SUNPM VORE Aa. eek tee! Oe AM ee a A, Si i Rene ae eigen Ame a 3,151,000 3,049, 000 102,900 








* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month, 


tIncludes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO DECEMBER 1953 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 



































H hold Boba 

Delete ‘ ouseho ommo- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Oneratnn. | dities and 

Services 
“SSH a EW ey re er 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
GD TUBER ot nistee bettors eee th alee 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
March Sci S Sin sek MUTE eee a ee A 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
AN OUI 40 HAM tie an ey 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
INE 3 7 Wee Scena ee ae 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
dite 26 58 ee Oe Ce Fre ere 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
CUT Bide 6.6 elem eae ae a een 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
ENTAVELD 5.68 oie tee kre Seen 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
DEDULCDID Eerste heck 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
WCtobem yet ones ae eee 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INOW el DGlaemni acne e ren. oar. 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
IDecemibenrrees ieee al aw he 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
Vasinks MS seen Seo ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
HH eee SUI TIALT Vice thers Feet selene: <i sler< ¢ atovaicacrstone 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
ebay tse, Aneta e ce ee ae en 100-2 78-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
Li EG) O15 St ete te Sa age oe 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
FADITIRCES REELS Ale ee ok. 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
Bene. ater citcerctétshe coke uies Baie es 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
WURCM ee, Roe ae 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
ALL Verte ot aire tls kitts a. Bases ccs 102-7 ’ 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
ENURGTSTTS 26 tsi aN ere, pee 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
eptember wat ak sen 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
AV CLODEIS Mente Mee ee er. 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INOmeMm Dereeicre tit ae te ks 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Mecembereer eee sie ce oe 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
WiGEIE S Sh Bg ee a ee eee ee a 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
Be Sit ATUAPY) sie pec a atxare adie 2 helsiv eo oe 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
COLUSA yn eel otis ee te 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
EER Ola ce Mite a ere pane Ma a 110-8 114-1 aba cs9 106-7 110°5 108-3 
LN oS 31 yes bcs darn es es ee ee 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
SUV Are tet reas nieherste theo en re wen 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
LIDS coe SOO De ee ee 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
AUUR GS 3.3.56 crc elena ne ee ae a 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
EAT ONIS UAB othe eee avec 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
SIpoCion oT e, os ee ee ae 116-5 120-5 Wi-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
Wetopen seer were eae. ack Ufo 121-3 Mie, 114-1 115-8 114-1 
No werben weet eee shen ae 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
ECeMmberas 8 Tare eh, Ge aoe es 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
BYORI std ohare cater GUN Ua 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
LNG P) = ENS ea tS eae a a ee 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
THEY OVRUEH ENS 5 SR Oy aes ee eee a erat 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
IMENT ae as Dar Meets PE i ree ge Na 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
PATTI eects etree neti uso cheek 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
SU Vanrera fete Siateicnetety Ha C ie Gio eine ole were 6 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115°6 
LISTEN, 9 cos 5 ee oe eae eae ee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
UV Ae ec ee or na 116-1 116-0 120-6 i ankor/ 115-9 115-6 
EXUDUSU AEE ee 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
MeDLEM Dele. ate hieen eh oicseecn tes 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
COCO DeT Ea foe Re ecciinl 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
INGVeIn Dena. tse mc nan oe olen 116-1 7) 121-4 109-8 115-9 116°6 
GCE IM DET ere aye ee 115-8 114-1 . 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
OTL CS TE ne 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116°5 116-7 
CS ORUAIY MPa Wace eerie ek 115-5 112-7 IPP og} 109-6 116-6 116-7 
MET Cheer fon nen ewer 7 3 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
CMTE eat ey eee iene 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
AY 0 aida icin RRO en Oe oe 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
4 in i oe. aid 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
UVES: «curt ACR SPS ee 115-4 127 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
PUR DA Se ict tae A ee cw 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
SIPPLOUAIET: Peis 2. Soe inc aes vos 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
LS ie ea Se al 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
Promenipertty.., ts. es, Loe 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
ORS Tn yal ae 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
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TABLE F-2..CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1953 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





























Total use 

om- 

— Nowe? Don Nowe Food Shelter | Clothing Ges avers 

; . ; ie 

1952 1953 1953 Serene 
Stadobmesh Nill) crerciess arate 102-5 102-8 103-1 102-3 107-3 102-1 104-3 101-5 
Ae ReWbudsh 0208 Sewer Maer siy cy ceanmnoniriciOr 113-6 114-0 113-6 107-0 118-7 116-9 118-9 115-5 
Ai GP OMS ence evecclve a ctsealaetels 115-2 116-1 115-9 111-8 116-9 119-9 117-2 119-3 
Montreal. c.-s.cnecntts. ot statin 115-7 117-4 117-0 115-8 131-4 111-0 116-2 115-4 
Ottawa..... Ne cictnr SO Ok 114-7 116-4 116-0 113-0 124-9 113-6 115-6 117-4 
PS OLONTO ace ee crteels we aeneovet 116-0 118-4 117-8 111-6 136-5 112-9 117-5 117-4 
Win pee... Seummate eee eahrertes 114-1 115-0 115-2 112-3 120:8 116-5 113-4 116-3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 112-1 114-3 113-7 112-1 111-6 116-3 117-7 111-7 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 113-3 115-3 114-9 111-9 118-5 114-3 115-1 117-6 
WiANCOWVEDR scapes soles etaisereiaele elas 115-8 116-7 116-5 112-6 123-2 112-6 123-3 117-4 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to com- 
pare actual levels of prices as betweeen cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June, 1951 = 100. 
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TABLE F-3.—PRICE RELATIVES OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
Base (1949 = 100) 


Average Urban Retail Price Relatives for Canada with Corresponding Average Prices for Latest Month 


*Commodities Per 
Beef, sirloin steak........ lb. 
Beef, round steak........ lb. 
eel lads: cies seca wes lb. 
Beef, stewing boneless....| lb. 
ami. lee roast.’...:c...- Ib 


Pork, fresh loin centre-cut lb. 


Pork, fresh shoulder, 


HOO KAO LEAS ety ers arco sass lb. 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 

ENT L(G Oe ee Or 4 |b. 
Lard, pure, package...... lb. 
Shortening, package...... lb. 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 

BAT OUR te coe erie cine doz. 
INGIUS, ahs, Sa qt 


Butter, creamery, prints.| Ib. 
ee plain, processed, 
b 


Sans iota ts aig DEE: 
Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, sliced........ lb. 
Flour, all purpose........ ey, 
Corn Flakes, 8 oz.........| pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned 23’s...| tin 
ROS wo OZE senses Klose cea tin 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 0z! tin 
Onions, cooking.......... lb. 


Potatoes, No. 1, table. ...|101bs. 


Raisins, seedless, bulk or 


MEDAL SAE: okra Oe cheat 
Oranges, California....... doz 
Jam, Strawberry, 160z...| jar 
peaches; 15.0%-1..... 0.4. tin 


AMR AL ee sek oct: 


see e eee reese oeore 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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* Description and Units of Sale apply to November, 1953 Prices. 


N.B.—The above price averages and price relatives on the base 1949=100 pertain to chain and independent stores, 
while previously published price averages and price relatives on the base August 1939=100 pertain to independent stores 
only. The above figures are not strictly comparable to those published in this table, prior to the December issue of the 


Labour Gazette. 
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Locality 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 





sliced, rind-off, 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
per 3 lb. pkg. 
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Locality 





Newfoundland— 
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British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 


Ried Wyn Acree eR Re 


856—VictOria...c. 2.2... eee: 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. 


averages for earlier years. 
with bone-in. 
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Cheese, plain, 
processed, 
per # lb. pkg. 


Margarine, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


1 lb. pkg. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Shortening, per 


per 3 lb. flat 


Salmon, canned, 
fancy pink, 


Orange juice, 
unsweetened, 
per 20 oz. tin 


per 15 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice, 
halves, 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 
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(d) Including butts. 
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I . They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
_ Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 
(c) Including cuts with hock-on. 


(a) Incluaing cuts 
(g) Mixed 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES7AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER, 
1952-19537 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers ime os 























and Lockouts Involved 

Date Com- Com- In eee 
mencing In mencing In Man- Petinsatee 

During | Existence] During | Existence] Working Working 

Month Month Days Tite 
1953* 
JANUALY © os pean ae ele 14t 14 2,136t 2,136 31,050 0-04 
Webruanr ya oe ie ac ae ees, ee if 19 2,448 Be Mase YEH Wh 0-03 
VERE CN. Uae. oa eee patie aie icc: 13 aN 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
NANG ofp & Warp lataew Stamey Fol NT ee eer RR et as 14 21 2,790 By 002 29,120 0-03 
1 CR AL PRR pce Sasi Set Rn yO, a Ser 17 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
DUNG S SS 05-5 eee ee oes ERE 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0-07 
1 FT ete amps inns Pann ge elas eC We Aik 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
ADO UST sere Sede nee Pee ener ee 6 iG 4,408 8,598 92,760 0-11 
Dep beiy Sr Meets a ae etnias at) Secon 26 BY 12,958 16, 445 ZO, Lod 0-15 
October v5 2a seks se ae eee eee ya 44 5, 400 16,367 | 268,053 0-32 
INGV eM B6rat ete Aone ae oe eee 7 30 6, 285 19,298 | 287,316 0-35 
Cumulative totalgas... aces 159 Sonus 1,058, 184 0-12 
| | | 
1952 

ANUS T Wire nic. c.8 Stee Gere 13t i 5, 374t 5,374 #1, 140 0-09 
February eee etic oon en a eae 12 De, 12,394 13, 048 47,603 0-06 
IAN Bes’) ANAL ara yO LR i Acct Rest an 16 25 Daren ie 5,186 65, 272 0-08 
oA Dra si cittaits he. noc OR Ee ee De 3¢ 8,418 12,121 178,713 0-21 
IM Ask eek) so aa ey Re oe ate 30 44 14,853 23,360.) 248,575 0-30 
ADH ek sink Sve, eeprom Omen Le DBs a 28 42 44,704 59,706 | 717,845 0-87 
SUL Vee ac ee neta Wes cus ci Sees 29 54 8,941 56,263 | 888,243 1-07 
MATIGUS Oe cee Mer ae eos oo ea RS 20 42 8, 166 15,039 } . 202,395 0-24 
Bence mi Deri: oe PoE Eola ta oor ener 16 39 5,303 15,144 | 201,870 0-24 
Octobere rns: otro eee 18 37 6,183 13,634-) °165,5a9 0-20 
IN OVI Drees fen ate eee 10 Dee Oalog 5,374 45,476 0:05 
Curnulative totals... 202.2. 214 119,376 2,832,676 0-31 








* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information 
as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1953 (1) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 














Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 


in Man- Particulars (2) 


: Working 
Workers Devs 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1953 


MINING— 
Gold miners, mill and 
smelter workers, 
Pamour, South 
Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners and 
smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


Gold and silver miners, mill 
and smelter workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners, 
mill and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill © 
workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Normetal, Que. 





4 900 22,500 |Commenced July 11; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
40 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; partial re- 
turn of workers; unterminated. 


é 
a 


1 1,600 40,000 |Commenced August 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 48 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated, 


1 1,201 30,000 |Commenced September 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, pay for 
eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay after two years and three 
weeks after 15 years, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


1 1,356 33,900 |Commenced September 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week and exten- 
sion of vacation plan; unterminated. 


i! Ye: 14,300 |Commenced October 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 


= 


354 8,850 |Commenced October 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for six 
statutory holidays instead of four, 
shift differential and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


1 425 10,625 |Commenced October 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1953 (‘) 








Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation ct a Ae Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- orking 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1953—Continued 


Copper miners and mill 1 347 8,675 |Commenced October 21; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Noranda, Que. wages retroactive to Feb. 20, 


reduced hours from 48 to 44 per 
week, check-off, pay for six statu- 
tory holidays, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Gold miners and mill 1 190 4,750 |Commenced October 26; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Schumacher, Ont. wages, reduced hours from 48 to 


44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; untermi- 





nated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber and plastic products 1 450 2,250 |Commenced October 28; alleged 
factory workers, discrimination in suspension of 
Welland, Ont. nine workers, following attendance 
at union meeting called during 
working hours; terminated Novem- 
ber 6; negotiations; in favour of 
workers, all reinstated. 
Animal Foods— (3) 
Meat packing plant 1 27 105 |Commenced October 28; protesting 
workers, demotion of a truck driver; termi- 
Vancouver, B.C. nated November 5; return of 
workers pending reference to arbi- 





tration; indefinite. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 

Shoe factory workers, 2 120 1,800 |Commenced May 26; for a union 
Preston, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 
45 to 40 per week, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termi- 
nated November 30; return of 
workers and _ replacement; in 

favour of employer. 


Tertiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 1 25 500 |Commenced May 19; for a new 
Plessisville, Que. agreement incorporating cost-of- 
living bonus in basic rate, seniority, 
etc., following reference to arbi- 
tration board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


° 





Hosiery factory workers, ] 22 330 |Commenced September 25; for a new 
Hanover, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, fol- 

lowing reference to conciliation 

board; terminated November 20; 


negotiations; compromise. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products— (4) 
Paper mill workers, y 461 11,000 |Commenced September 23; for new 
Beauharnois and agreements providing for reduced 
Crabtree Mills, Que. hours from 48-50 to 40 per week 


with same take-home pay and 
shift differential, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; unter- 
minated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1953 (1) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








Workers 


Man- 


Working 
Days 





a 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 
ments 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1953—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw mill workers, 
Penticton, B.C. 


Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Northern Interior 
British Columbia 


Lumber mill workers, 
Interior British Columbia 


Saw mill workers, 
Stellarton, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Automotive stamping 
factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Steel tank factory workers, 
Brandon, Man. 








44 


12 





41 


1,830 


856 


35 


44 


77 


10 


32 


40, 000 


19, 000 


875 


900 


1,100 


13,250 


90 


700 





60 ise tern September 12; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated No- 
vember 3; negotiations compromise 


Commenced September 28: for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, pay for three statutory holi- 
days and closed shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced October 16; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and other changes, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced October 19; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 462 to 
44 per week with same take-home 
pay and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 423 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, check-off, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated November 20; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 29; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 423 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
November 27; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced October 6; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for increased wages and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
November 12; conciliation, civic; 
compromise. 


Commenced October 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 15, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1953 (7) 











Number Involved |TimeLoss 





Industry, Occupation ee ee ee in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- AVietosts Working 


ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1953—Concluded 


Structural steel 1 123 
fabricators, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


re teases 450 





Garpenterse -te We eR S ea ae tas ees 750 


Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— : 
Mining and construction 1 12 
equipment warehouse 
workers, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


1,350 |Commenced October 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; terminated November 13; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


7,400 [Commenced October 20; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages retroactive to April 1 and | 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
November 24; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


5,250 |Commenced October 28; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated November 10; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


252 |Commenced October 13; for a union 
agreement providing for job classi- 
fication and welfare and insurance 
plans, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1953 


MINING— 
Coal miners, if 196 
Robb, Alta. 


Coal miners, 1 800 
Springhill, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 Ps} 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Pipe and steamfitters, 1 20 
Cornwall, Ont. 
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300 |Commenced November 3; protesting 
increase in price of board; termi- 
nated November 4; negotiations; 
compromise. 


800 |Commenced November 5; protesting 
suspension of two miners for alleged 
neglect of duty causing mine break- 
down; terminated November, 5; 
return of workers in favour of 
employer. 


950 |Commenced November 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Jan. 1, reduced 
hours from 48 to 44% per week with 
same take-home pay and other 
changes, following reference to 


arbitration board; terminated 
November 20; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


20 |Commenced November 30; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced hous 
from 44 to 40 per week; untermir- 
nated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA,.NOVEMBER 1953 (1) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

in Man- 

Working 
D 


ays 








Particulars. (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1953—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND PusBiic 
UTILITIES— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Street railway workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry and dry cleaning 
plant route men, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Garage mechanics, etc., 
Toronto, Ont. 





1 


5, 000 


21 





35 


5,000 |Commenced November 21; for a new 


84 


390 








agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 48 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated 
November 22; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced November 9; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated No- 
vember 12; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced November 19: for a 


union agreement providing for 
check-off, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
November 30; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


re ae Sr ee a a ee 


(!) Preliminary data based where 
plete; subject to revision for the annual 
(?) In this table the date of commencem 
of termination is the last day on which time 


(3) 57 indirectly affected; 


possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
review. 
ent is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(4) 54 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1953, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 























> 
Fah, 
Aas 
i) &p 
a0 50 ns} Sn 
as gal ss 
5 H Se lms 
Cause ASS as| 8 
tl sey 2 Pip ea = Ss 
© Cio | e|.2) e015 a 3 
q =I PS =) ~ se) » a 
i=} so = a (2) een! & g “4 
a /elelele|e| 28) 38) ,/ 8] 38] 2 
S818 log) 8 pelea ao 1.8 eee | aes 
B22 | 61s eee bee ele | Be lee 
Ai/H/H/SlSa/O|BE es |e /el/a}P la 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects.........:...|....|..--|---- 2 Md 2 U|erseetee AUR Aleta ate a Lee ipo as 4 
Sbrackab yx beeen oe cen eee perien wee ee ert hope hes TOME2 50 eal eee Oo 2, |e 22 eee 12 Dee Siete mete 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1953! 
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Current Manpower Situation < 
tc Ne declined and unemployment increased during January 


somewhat more than usual for the month. As a result, the number of 
persons working full time dropped slightly below last year’s levels. Manu- 
facturing employment continued to dip slightly below last year’s figure, 
although relatively few industries contributed appreciably to this drop. 
The easing of activity in manufacturing has been reflected in higher 
levels of unemployment this year, particularly in industrial centres; 
there has also been an increase in short-time employment in a number of 
industries. Severe winter weather conditions, particularly in the western 
provinces, brought most outdoor activity such as construction, logging 
and sawmilling to a virtual standstill during the month. This resulted in 
much heavier lay-offs of workers than usual, in the areas affected by bad 
weather. More than one-third of all paid workers were in local labour 
market areas classified as having substantial labour surpluses, compared 
to about one-quarter a year ago. This was largely the result of the settling 
of business acitvity in some manufacturing industries, which coincided 
with heavy lay-offs in seasonal industries. 


Estimates of the monthly Dominion Bureau of Statistics Labour Force 
Survey show that 4,465,000 persons worked full time during the week 
ending January 23, 1954. This total represents 85 per cent of the persons 
who considered themselves to be a part of the active labour force, com- 
pared with 87 per cent in the same week last year. The remaining 15 per 
cent of the labour force may be divided into two groups: the first consists 
of workers who were without jobs and actively seeking work; the second 
those who had jobs but did no work, or worked less than full time, for 
such reasons as illness, bad weather, temporary lay-offs, industrial dis- 
pute or vacation. The first group (without jobs and seeking work) totalled 
280,000 persons, or 93,000 more than in January 1953. In the second 
group, 358,000 worked less than full time (37,000 more than last year), 
and 139,000 had jobs but did not work during the week (30,000 fewer 
than last year.) 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Some indication of the current situation is provided by the number of 
people applying for work through the National Employment Service, which 
includes many from the group of workers defined by the Labour Force as 
working less than full time. 


At January 21, applications on file at NES offices numbered 524,000, 
an increase of 139,000 over the figure for the corresponding date in 


January, 1953. 


A comparison of NES job applications in the various regions for 
January 1954 and January 1953 indicates that the largest increase oc- 
curred in Ontario (50 per cent) and the smallest in the Pacific region 
(13 per cent). In relation to the labour force, however, job applications 
were still lowest in Ontario. Job applications as a percentage of the 
labour force in the various regions were as follows at January 21: 
Atlantic, 15 per cent; Quebec, 11 per cent; Ontario, 7.5 per cent; Prairie, 
8 per cent; Pacific, 16 per cent. 


One notable feature of the situation in January was the effect of 
the weather on the country’s seasonal industries. The labour force esti- 
mates show that the number of persons with jobs (including those working 
full or part time and those with jobs but not at work) was 61,000 lower 
than last year. About two-thirds of this drop in employment was directly 
attributable to bad weather, the effect of which was apparent in all 
outdoor activities. Of the male workers registered for employment with 
the NES, for example, 42 per cent were in construction and allied trades. 
These occupational groups accounted for almost one-half of the year- 
to-year increase in job applications from male workers. 


This: seasonal decline has coincided with a levelling-off in the 
non-seasonal sector of the economy. During the last half of 1953, con- 
sumer expenditures on many lines tended to slow down, with resultant 
increased inventories, while exports dropped below the levels of the 
preceding year in both value and volume. These developments were re- 
flected in the level of manufacturing employment in December, which 
dropped below year-earlier levels for the second consecutive month. 
Year-to-year declines were most marked in the agricultural implements, 
textile and clothing industries. Employment was still higher than last 
year by considerable margins in the aircraft, electrical apparatus, chemi- 
cal products and shipbuilding industries. 


Another indicator of economic activity is provided by labour income, 
which during November amounted to $995 million. This was a slight 
drop from October and a further drop from the September peak of $1,012 
million. It is usual for labour income to fall off during December and 
January but this winter the decline appeared two months earlier than 
during the past three years. Compared with 1952, however, labour in- 
come in November showed a year-to-year increase of 4.5 per cent and 
for the four-month period ending in November, an increase of more than 
six per cent—a gain in real income since retail prices were comparatively 
stable over the year. During this same four-month period, retail sales 
were four per cent higher than in 1952, which is a smaller rate of in- 
crease than earlier in the year. This declining rate of expansion con- 
tinued in the last two months of the year, during which retail sales were 
one per cent higher than in the same months of 1952. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
ETTLEMENTS of long strikes in metal mines in the East and among 


woodworkers in British Colombia were recorded during the past 
month; at mid-February fewer than 700 workers were on strike across 
the country. Intensive collective bargaining was underway in the railway, 
basic steel and automobile industries. Negotiations were also in progress 
in other industries (e.g., metal products, electric goods and public 
service). 


The accompanying chart indicates the course of average hourly 
earnings in the manufacturing industries from 1949 to 1953. While the 
figures are influenced by such factors as the amount of overtime worked 
and the shift of workers to defence industries, they reflect mainly the 
size and extent of wage-rate adjustments. 

The chart illustrates the substantial wage changes that occurred 
after the Korean outbreak in the summer of 1950. This was a period when 
prices were rising rapidly. By the beginning of 1952, the inflationary 
forces that had increased the general price level during the period of 
rapid defence expansion had largely spent themselves and prices began 
to decline. By 1953 they were levelling off but earnings continued to 
rise and although the rate of increase diminished during 1952 and 1953, 
smaller gains during these years represented an important advance in 
the ‘“‘real’’ earnings and thus in the standard of living of Canadian 
workers. 


Recent Agreements 


Metal Mining. During the past six weeks settlements were reached 
in almost all the strikes in the northern Ontario gold mining industry, 
some of which had begun last July. Agreements were first reached be- 
tween the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and two of the 
largest producers, Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Limited, and 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited and were followed by settlements at 
most of the smaller mines. The agreements negotiated provide for wage 
increases in the neighbourhood of five cents an hour. 


The strike conducted by the same union at Noranda Mines Limited 
in Quebec was settled at mid-February. The new contract includes a 
74-per-cent wage increase. 


Average Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 1949 — 1953 
$1.40 


$1.40 
$1.30 $1.30 
+i 20 $1.20 
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At two mines in the Val d’Or area of Quebec in which strikes had 
not occurred, agreements were negotiated by the steelworkers’ union. 
One-year contracts with East Malartic Mines Limited and Malartic Gold 
Fields Limited provide a seven-cent wage increase, a reduction in hours 
from 56 to 48 for mill employees without loss in take-home pay, and 
increased welfare benefits. 


Logging and Lumbering. An agreement was reached between 18 
Ontario pulp and paper companies and the lumber and sawmill workers’ 
section of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(AFL-TLC), representing 20,000 bush workers in the Lakehead area. 
Under this two-year agreement, wages are increased by 3% per cent, 
with a minimum increase of five cents per hour. Following a three-month 
strike in the southern British Colombia interior, the International Wood- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL) reached agreement with the logging 
operators. The new contract provides a ten-cent wage increase over a 
three-year period for nearly 5,000 woodworkers. 


Railways. An agreement was reached between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (indep.) and negotiations are in progress between the same union 
and the Canadian National Railway. In the one-year agreement between 
the CPR and the Brotherhood, covering some 1,700 firemen and hostlers 
of the eastern region, a number of rules were changed and employees 
in yard and hostling services are to be placed on the five-day week. This 
agreement is similar to one reached earlier between the railroads and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (indep.) covering engineers 
in eastern sections of the roads. 


Metal Products. A new agreement for one year is reported between 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America (AFL-TLC) and the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company Limited. Some 2,500 employees 
of the Dominion and Turcot plants in the province of Quebec are affected. 
Provisions of the new agreement include a general wage increase of 
five cents an hour retroactive to September 1, reduction of the work 
week from 42% to 40 hours and increased fringe benefits. 


Following a five-day strike late in January, the Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada and 27 powerhouse workers represented by the International 
Union of Operating Engineers (AFL-TLC) signed an agreement in which 
the terms of settlement included a nine-cent wage increase and time and 
one-half for all Sunday work. The strike had stopped all operations at 
the company’s Windsor plant, forcing the lay-off of approximately 6,000 
production employees. 


Current Negotiations 


Railways. A conciliation board was constituted during January to 
deal with the dispute over fringe benefits between the railways and the 
unions representing more than 125,000 non-operating employees. The 
board is headed by Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of 
of Canada, who served as arbitrator in the railway dispute in 1950 and 
as chairman of the 1952 conciliation board. Meetings of the board have 
been adjourned until March. 
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Steel. In the basic steel industry, the United Steelworkers of Ameri- 
ca (CIO-CCL) are engaged incontract negotiations with the Steel Compa- 
ny of Canada Limited of Hamilton, Ont. Union demands include a general 
wage increase, increased skill differentials and shift premiums, one 
additional paid statutory holiday for a total of nine and an improved 
vacation plan. Negotiations over similar demands are also in progress 
between the union and the Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. At the time of writing, no information had been reported concerning 
possible bargaining at the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited 


at Sydney, N.S. 


Automobile Manufacturing. At mid-February, the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO-CCL) were negotiating with the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, Windsor. Original union demands were for a 30-cent- 
an-hour wage increase and other benefits. The company has offered to 
extend the present contract to June 1955, which would provide a four- 
cent-an-hour increase next summer under the annual improvement factor 
included in the present agreement. 


Electrical Goods. Contract negotiations were scheduled to get 
underway early in February between the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (indep.) and the Canadian General Electric 
Company, affecting some 7,000 employees at plants in the Toronto area. 
The union is requesting a 15-cent wage increase and improved fringe 
benefits. Bargaining at Westinghouse Company of Canada Limited will 
not begin until later this year. 


Public Service. Civic employees’ unions in Toronto and Vancouver 
have presented new contract demands. Employees in Toronto are seeking 
a 15-per-cent general wage increase and improved welfare, overtime and 
vacation plans. The unions involved are the Toronto Municipal Employ- 
ees Association for inside employees and the Toronto Civic Employees 
Union, for outside employees. In Vancouver, the Civic Employees’ Union 
(outside workers), representing 1,400 workers, is requesting a general 
L0-cent-an-hour wage increase, a modified Rand Formula, check-off 
arrangements and other benefits. 


Union Certification 


The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) was certified by the 
Ontario Labour [ielations Board to represent workers at Ford’s new 
plant in Oakville, Ont. The union is now in the process of setting up 
a local organization for employees at the Oakville plant and it was 
indicated that attempts will be made to negotiate a contract covering 
both the Oakville and Windsor establishments. 


Recent certifications of significance in industries under federal 
jurisdiction include one group of Canadian National Railway employees. 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (indep.) has been certified to 
represent some 1,900 conductors and assistant conductors, excluding 
sleeping car conductors, employed by the Canadian National Railways. 
The representation dispute involved the Order of Railway Conductors 
(indep.) which a few years ago also lost its representation rights for 
CPR conductors to the trainmen’s union. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


he increase in the number 
of labour surplus areas in CANADA 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 


January reflected the accentuated 
seasonal decline in activity during 
the month. At the beginning of 
February, labour supply and demand 
were in balance in only four of the 
111 labour market areas in the 
monthly survey, compared with 20 
at the beginning of January. Fifty- 
three areas had moderate labour 
surpluses (unchanged during the 
month) and 54 had _ substantial 
labour surpluses (an increase of 16 
during the month). The comparative 
figures for last year were 19 areas 
in balance, 57 with moderate labour surpluses, and 35 with substantial 
labour surpluses. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BAL ANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





In all regions, extreme temperatures or excessive snowfall brought 
much outdoor work to a stop for varying periods during the month. The 
resulting lay-offs in construction, combined with the normal release of 
workers in retail trade and the food and beverage industries, accounted 
for a considerable part of the unemployment during January. A further 
contributing factor was the continued employment decline insome sectors 
of manufacturing. Incomplete returns indicate that some 6,000 workers 
were released from the electrical apparatus, iron and steel and trans- 
portation equipment industries during January. 


Half of the areas that developed substantial labour surpluses during 
the month were in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. However, at the 
end of January, these two regions still accounted for less than one- 
quarter of all the areas in the substantial surplus category. The heaviest 
surpluses were in the Atlantic region, owing to the effects of the weather 
and the reduced production levels in the coal mining, textiles and lumber 


industries. 
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*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


60 per cent or more in 


non — agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 


(Labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


FEBRUARY 1, 1954 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Hamilton 

Quebec —Levis 

St. John's 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


Winnipeg 


Brantford 

Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham — Granby 


| Fort William — 


Port Arthur 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Shawinigan Falls 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Valleyfield - 


Beauharnois 


Charlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Lethbridge 

Thetford —Megantic — 
St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Bracebridge 
Buckingham 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrock 
Dauphin 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Kamloops 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 


Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage ja Prairie 


Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Soult Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


Group 2 


Calgary 
Edmonton 


| Montreal 


Ottawa — Hull 


Toronto 


Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Niagara Peninsulc 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sernia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Windsor 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Chatham 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Belleville — Trenton 
Bridgewater 

Galt 

Goderich 

Grand Falls 
Ingersoll 

Kentville 

Lachute — 

Ste. Thérese 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Pembroke 
Simcoe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


Brampton 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 

St. Thomas 
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ATLANTIC 


REDUCTIONS in employment con- 
tinued in the Atlantic region during 
January. They were most marked 
during the first two weeks of the 
month as severely cold weather 
brought construction to a virtual 
standstill and the end of the 
Christmas trade caused staff re- 
ductions in wholesale and retail 
stores. In addition, seasonal em- 
ployment decreases occurred in 
such industries as trucking, rail 
ee transportation, fishing and canning. 
ae cRonens Per cbere It is estimated that the number of 

persons at work in the region 

decreased by 7,000 from December 
12, to a total of 434,000 at January 23. This figure was 11,000 lower 
than the total in January 1953. 
















ATLANTIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 
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SURPLUS 
GROUP 1 


The decline in employment was more pronounced this winter than 
in previous years owing to a somewhat greater-than-seasonal slackening 
in activities in all parts of the region. In Prince Edward Island, trade 
was appreciably lower than last year, partly because of the reduced 
buying power of fishermen, many of whom remained idle because of the 
low price of smelts, and partly because of reduced farm incomes. Logging 
employment was markedly lower than last year in Newfoundland. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all industries except shipbuilding and repair- 
ing recorded employment declines during the year, the most notable being 
a decrease of 37 per cent in logging. Manufacturing employment dropped 
six and eight per cent respectively in Nova Scotia and New Drunswick. 
Contributing to this drop were lay-offs at the Sydney steel plant and at 
textile plants in many areas in both provinces. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The labour surplus in SEs 
John’s continued to grow and by the end of January was well above last 
year’s peak, which was reached about the middle of February. Much of 
the increase was attributed to the lower level of construction employment 
and also to the fact that labour requirements for woods work were smaller 
than in previous years. 


A sharp decline in employment in Sydney during January brought 
the area into the substantial surplus category. By the end of the month, 
job applications were almost 50 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and more than one-third higher than a year earlier. Employment 
declines in the coal mining industry and reduced activity in iron and 
steel manufacturing were chiefly responsible for heavy labour supplies 
in this area. Lay-offs have occurred at the Sydney steel plant during the 
past five months, while at the same time, coal miners released earlier 
in the year remained out of work. In January, many workers in the area 
were working less than full time. Several hundred steelworkers and 5,000 
coal miners were working an average of four shifts a week. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Pronounced declines in employ- 
ment occurred in most of these areas following the usual seasonal slack- 
ening in construction, transportation and fishing. Hauling of logs was 
well under way by the end of the month but woods labour requirements 
generally were markedly lower than in previous years. 


QUEBEC 


THE construction industry account- 
ed for the heaviest lay-offs of work- 
ers in the Quebec region during 
January but transport, sawmilling, 
food processing and other industries 
released a substantial number of 
workers for seasonal and other 
reasons during the month. Alter- 
native employment was scarce, 
although logging employers were 
hiring crews for hauling operations. 
The textile, clothing, rubber, and 
boot and shoe industries also re- 
hired some employees who had been 
laid off. Few new workers were 
taken on, however, and many of 
those laid off in the latter part of 1953 were still unemployed; others 
were working reduced hours. It was estimated that the number of persons 
at work at January 23 totalled 1,389,000, a decrease of 44,000 from 
December 12. 








QUEBEC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four iabour market groups, 1954 

Per Cent 
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Total employment in the province was about the same as a year 
earlier, Manufacturing employment also approximated year-ago levels. 
Declines in logging and mining were offset by employment gains in the 
distributive and service industries. However, while total employment 
maintained year-ago levels, the labour force of the province showed a 
steady gain, which meant that unemployment increased compared to last 
year. 


Labour surpluses in all areas of Quebec increased further during 
the month as a result of lay-offs. By the end of January, 19 areas re- 
ported substantial labour surpluses; four had moved into this group during 
the month, leaving only Montreal, Sherbrooke, Rouyn-Val d’Or and two 
minor areas in the moderate surplus category. 


Metropolitan Areas. Many construction workers in Montreal were 
laid off during the month because of severe weather; further seasonal 
lay-offs occurred in food processing, railway and other industries. In 
addition, workers from other areas were seeking work in the city. Hiring 
was generally slack and employment levels were relatively unchanged 
from those of last year. Labour surpluses increased during the month 
but the metropolitan area remained in the moderate surplus category. 


The heavy labour surpluses in Quebec city at the beginning of 
January increased as workers were laid off from construction, railway 


vale 


and other seasonal activities. However, there was some improvement 
in employment opportunities for women as the boot and shoe industry 
was gradually increasing its output. 


Major Industrial Areas. Very little hiring occurred in the clothing, 
foundry and other manufacturing industries in Joliette during January. 
As a result, workers released from seasonal activities were still un- 
employed and the area accumulated a substantial labour surplus during 
the month. Some rehiring occurred in the textiles and boot and shoe 
industries in St. Hyacinthe but 500 rubber workers in the area were 
placed on short time and the area continued in the substantial surplus 
category. Moderate labour surpluses remained in Sherbrooke, and Rouyn- 


Val d’Or. 


Minor Areas. Surpluses in the Quebec North Shore area increased 
from moderate to substantial proportions during January as work was 
reduced to winter levels at Sept Iles and Bersimis. Construction acti- 
vity in Sorel came to a virtual standstill and brought this area also from 
the moderate to the substantial surplus category during January. By the 
end of the month, nine of the eleven minor areas had a substantial labour 
surplus. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT decreased again in 
Ontario during January as seasonal 
activities approached their low 
point but it remained well above 
last year’s levels. Extremely cold 
weather caused further reductions 
in construction activity in the 
region; the logging cut was complet- 
ed in most areas and hauling was 
begun; and employment in trade and 
service industries was _ reduced 
following the Christmas peak. There 
was some increase in short time 


and temporary lay-offs in the textile, 

clothing, consumer durable and 

iron and steel industries during the 

month. By January 23, the total number of persons at work in the region 

was estimated to have dropped to 1,801,000, a decline of 33,000 from 
mid-December but still about 39,000 higher than a year earlier. 











ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Per Cent 






Last winter, steady expansion in defence and consumer durable 
goods industries, together with higher-than-usual construction activity, 
maintained very high levels of employment throughout the winter. This 
year, employment in the textile, clothing, agricultural implement, rubber, 
leather, sawmill and primary iron and steel industries has dipped below 
year-ago levels. The extreme cold in January also caused heavier re- 
ductions than usual in construction employment with the result that 
unemployment has been rising much more rapidly this winter than last. 
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By the end of January, 34 of the 36 areas had labour surpluses 
compared with 24 the previous month and 22 a year earlier. Only six 
areas, however, had substantial surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. Moderate labour surpluses developed in both 
Toronto and Ottawa-Hull during January. Industrial lay-offs and short 
time occurred in many of the manufacturing industries in Toronto and 
extremely cold weather greatly reduced construction activity in both 
areas. Some hiring for new construction jobs was taking place in Ottawa 
during the final week in January but completion of the woods cut in- 
creased the numbers of unemployed in the Hull area. In Hamilton, ad- 
ditional lay-offs in iron and steel, textile, and electrical apparatus 
manufacturing, together with seasonal declines in construction, trade 
and services increased the numbers of unemployed and brought the area 
into the substantial surplus category. 


Major Industrial Areas. Unemployment increased in nearly all the 
major industrial areas during January as cold weather brought construc- 
tion almost to a complete halt and short time and temporary lay-offs 
continued in many of the manufacturing industries. Nevertheless, little 
change occurred in labour market classifications during the month: 
Guelph moved from balance into surplus, Cornwall and Brantford remained 
in the substantial surplus category and all other major industrial areas 
remained in the moderate surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Moderate labour surpluses 
developed in Barrie, Galt, Ingersoll, Listowel, Stratford, Walkerton and 
Woodstock during the month, bringing all but two of the agricultural and 
minor areas (St. Thomas and Brampton) into surplus categories. Brace- 
bridge and Sault Ste. Marie moved into the substantial surplus category, 
as the logging cut neared completion in both areas; lay-offs occurred 
in the iron and steel industries in the Sault. 


PRAIRIE 


AN unusually severe spell of 
winter weather, a slowdown in 
grain shipments and the usual 
decline in retail sales were the 
main factors influencing employ- 
ment conditions in the Prairie 
region during January. These de- 
velopments reduced the number of 
persons at work to 838,000 from 
870,000 in December. It is esti- 
mated that by January 23 there 
were 19,000 fewer persons at work 
than at the same time last year. 






PRAIRIE 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


The effect was most marked in the construction and allied industries. At 
the end of the month, NES offices reported more than 30,000 job appli- 


cations from workers in construction occupations, this represented more 
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In January extremely low 
temperatures and heavy snows 
curtailed outdoor work in the region. 


than half the total applications from male workers. It is expected that 
many of these persons willreturn to work when weather conditions permit. 


Contributing to the lower level of activity were the relatively large 
stocks of wheat at eastern and western storage points, which caused a 
marked decline in grain traffic and resulted in the lay-off of railway 
workers in a number of areas. Retail trade at some rural points was also 
reported to be affected by smaller grain deliveries from farms, although 
retail sales in the region as a whole were fairly well maintained. 


Lower labour requirements were reflected in the transfer of six areas 
that had balanced labour markets the previous month to labour surplus 
categories. This left two areas in balance at February 1, 13: with moder- 
ate labour surpluses and five with substantial labour surpluses. At the 
same time last year, four areas were in balance and 16 were in the moder 
ate labour surplus category. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The effect of the decline 
in activity, particularly in construction, was greatest in Winnipeg, 
Edmonton and Calgary and was sufficient to bring Winnipeg from the 
moderate to the substantia! labour surplus category. Labour surpluses in 
Winnipeg increased as a result of lay-offs in railway and clothing firms 
and a relatively large influx of workers from outside points. 


The development of a substantial labour surplus in F'ort William-Port 
Arthur was caused mainly by the normal release of workers from pulpwood 
cutting and construction. In addition, 180 employees were released at the 
aircraft manufacturing plant and further lay-offs were expected before 
re-tooling for a new aircraft contract was completed. A number of railway 
and grain elevator workers were also released owing to the decline in 
grain shipments. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas, Labour requirements in the agri- 
cultural section of the region were generally lower than last winter, 
resulting in the development of moderate surpluses in most areas and 
substantial surpluses in Lethbridge, Dauphin and Portage la Prairie. In 
addition to the sharp drop in construction work, many areas reported 
lay-offs of railway workers and an unusually slack labour demand in 
retail trade and agriculture. Coal mining areas reported greater activity, 
although some mines were still working only part time. 


PACIFIC 


A MODERATE seasonal decline in employment in the Pacific region 
during the first half of January was accentuated in the second half by 
unusually bad weather, which severely curtailed such activities as log- 
ging, sawmilling, construction and fishing. Transportation, too, was 
disrupted, and several manufacturing industries were adversely affected 
by reductions in orders caused by bad weather. Consequently, the demand 
for labour dropped sharply and the estimated number of persons at work 
fell from 394,000 in December to 361,000 at January 23. This total was 
32,000 lower than in January 1953. 
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The strike in the lumber indus- 
try ended completely by the end of 
January but a partial settlement had 
already been reached early in the 
month. This, however, had little 
effect on logging operations because 
heavy snowfalls prevented normal 
activity. Some sawmills also had to 
close because of bad weather, but 
most of the larger mills were able 
to operate. 
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Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 
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Construction was fairly busy , 
in the first half of January but was i 2 ) 

SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
hampered by severe weather in the 
second half. In other activities, 
several shingle mills were closed 
or on short time; some improvement occured in employment in plywood 
mills; pulp and paper mills continued to operate at capacity; and slack 
conditions still prevailed in coal and base metal mining. Minor lay-offs 
were fairly general in manufacturing. 





In January, four labour maket areas moved from the moderate to the 
substantial labour surplus category (Cranbrook, Kamloops, Trail-Nelson 
and Prince Rupert). Consequently, of the ten labour market areas in the 
region, all, except Victoria, were in the substantial labour surplus 
category by the first of February, compared with five a year earlier. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New 
Westminster area, restricted activity in logging, sawmilling and con- 
struction because of unfavourable weather was mainly responsible for 
the considerable increase in unemployment during January. Some 12,000 
to 15,000 loggers became idle when heavy snowfalls forced the camps to 
close. Shipping was quite active and grain elevators were operating at 
capacity loading rates. 


In the Victoria area, there was a moderate increase in the labour 
surplus during January. Logging operations came to a standstill following 
rain and snow and were not expected to be resumed to any extent for 
several weeks. Most sawmills operated at full capacity, however. In this 
area also, construction was held up because of weather conditions. Lay- 
offs continued in the shipyards, but increased activity was expected soon. 

Minor Areas. In January, logging, construction and the operations 
of most sawmills were severely curtailed by adverse weather or strikes. 
Some mills in the Central Vancouver Island and Prince George areas, 
however, were operating. Prince George was the only minor area where 
labour demand was stronger at the end of January than a month earlier. 
This was due to the reopening of the saw and planing mills after the 
strike ended. In Prince Rupert, ocean shipments of grain were lower 
than in December. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1954) 








Percentage Change 
From 































































Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) «.........:.see06 5,242,000 | + 0.6 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ 4,465,000 | —- 1.5 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 358,000 +11.5 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 172,000 +39.8 
On short time stirs. salen 54,000 | +54.3 
Usually work less than 35 hours. ........ | 186,000 — 6.1 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. 139,000 —17.8 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 135,000 —16.7 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ ‘ - 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 280,000 +49.7 
Persons not in the labour force ................ 4,887,000 + 2.4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
AR ANCIC) orc. cre cacenecerese se aametreagee sates iomeoanars 71,262 +32.4 
Oueb 66) ren seyctarecduetecacdnat penoet ceenamacireerss _ 170,142 +38.8 
Ont arid? “fc atecen ee senna Meee eee tee aeanes 142,115 +50.0 
Pe iri@wek. 0.5 cc cccserec ceteee ae ee eee ra oer 72,193 +36.3 
POGULiC.. po dieicsgdee aisteiteate te cate nnexmbcsseretecr cs 67,896 +13.0 
Total, all’ re gions 20. .30: sae -sesnesaccvesoers 523,608 +36.3 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit .............sceccecsseseeeeessens 391,033 | +40.3 
Amount of benefit payments ..............0eesee0 $16,882,107 +54.5 
Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. 113.9 — 1.9 
Immigration) ..isssestsci-se0ss.008s feuneatsscpenadese exes 11,230 + 2.7(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost ................ 156,969 - 
No. of workers involved .........:..cceseeeceees 10,619 = 
Nos of Strikes: .scc.c.sctcsotscaterateseteeostescenes | 24 - 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... $58.19 + 3.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................+ $1.38 + 4.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 41.3 — 2.8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ $57.16 + 1.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ...... 115.7 0.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) | 118.3 + 1.9 
Total labour income ................+. $000,000} Nov. 995 + 4.5 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) ............... 251.2 + 1.2 
Manufacturing) :.:0255055- 04205 055 sscapssesosees seven 264.8 + 0.5 
Durables oi sesdceccccessasengrstecsv es cna tsne ne os 316.4 + 1.3 
NoneDurables: 5...-:csseescsctcasccteanesetee esse 231.8 — 0.3 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TLC and CCL Unite in 
Attack on Unemployment 


Immediate joint action on the unem- 
ployment problem will be taken by 
Canada’s two major labour organizations, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The decision was made at the first meeting 
of the committees established late last year 
by both congresses to explore the possi- 
bilities of closer co-operation (L.G., Jan., 
pes) 

The committees, in a joint statement 
issued after the meeting, said they con- 
sidered unemployment. to be the most 
serious problem facing Canadians today 
and agreed to promote a_ nation-wide 
campaign to bring a maximum influence 
upon all levels of government in order 
that employment will be stimulated, 
wherever possible, with a minimum of 
delay. 


“The increasing numbers of workers now 
looking for jobs and the current high 
totals of unemployed in all parts of Canada 
are cause for alarm,” the statement said. 
“Already the number of workers looking 
for jobs is nearing the 500,000 mark. At 
the same time the number of job oppor- 
tunities is falling. Information available 
to the committees indicates that well over 
100,000 more workers are without work now 
than were at this time a year ago; at the 
same time the number of jobs available 
has dropped drastically. In some parts of 
the country the unemployed total has 
reached approximately 15 per cent of the 
labour force, well over the danger point.” 


Joint Sub-committee 


In order to bring influence upon the 
governments the committees established a 
joint sub-committee composed of Gordon 
G. Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the TLC; Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CCL; Eugene A. Forsey, 
Director of Research of the CCL; and 
Leslie E. Wismer, Director of Public Rela- 
tions and Research of the TLC. 


The decision to take joint action on 
the unemployment question followed the 
committees concluding that the matter of 
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co-operation called for a three-phase 
program: “The immediate problems facing 
both congresses, intermediate matters that 
need to be resolved before the long-range 
goal of organic labour unity—the third 
phase—can be reached”. 

The members of the two committees are: 
TLC—President Percy R. Bengough, 
General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing and _ Vice-presidents William 
Jenoves and Claude Jodoin; CCL— 
President A. R. Mosher, Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald and Vice- 
presidents C. H. Millard and George Burt. 





TLC and CCL Reach 
No-Raiding Agreement 

The TLC and the CCL have agreed, in 
principle, not to raid each other’s member- 
ship. Instead, they will direct their 
energies towards the organization of the 
unorganized. 

The agreement was reached at a Joint 
meeting of the committees from each 
congress set up to explore the possibility 
of closer co-operation and eventual unity 
between the two organizations (see above). 

A joint statement issued after the meet- 
ing said: “The two committees agreed that 
co-operation between their two bodies and 
all of their many affiliated organizations 
would be possible only if all affiliates could 
agree to avoid enticing members from one 
organization to another. With a view to 
removing these practices from the fields 
embraced by the affiliated memberships of 
both congresses, the committees agreed in 
principle that the energies of both bodies 
and of their affiliates should be directed 
towards organization of the many thousands 
of Canadian workers who as yet have none 
of the benefits of union organization, and 
that all should refrain from _ enticing 
already organized members from one 
organization to another. When the details 
of this agreement have been worked out 
they will be submitted to the annual con- 
vention of the two congresses for approval 
and thereafter to their respective. affilates 
for their ratification.” 





10,000 More Graduates 


A total of 12,132 young Canadians are 
now completing their final year in 
university and preparing for graduation this 
spring. Another 2,929 are in their final 
year of post-graduate studies. Because of 
failures, drop-outs and returns for post- 


graduate work, not more than 10,000 
eraduates are expected to be seeking 
immediate employment this spring. 
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Will Know Soon if Slump 
Fs Coming—Dr. James 

“The next three months will show 
whether we are headed for a real depres- 
sion,” said Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal of 
McGill University, in an address to the 
Canadian Club in Vancouver last month. 

While warning that the months ahead 
were “critical,” Dr. James gave assurance 
that there was no need for panic. 

“The extent our economy will go up or 
down is unpredictable,” said the interna- 
tionally-known economist. 

Curbing a slump in business activity does 
not necessarily mean immediate wage 
reductions, he declared, adding: “That is 
not the point at which to begin. That 
point is the reduction of taxes, and the 
increased efficiency of labour and manage- 
ment.” 





Endustrial Employment 
Moves Downward 


Industrial employment moved downward 
at the beginning of November, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

It was the first general decline since early 
last spring. It was also the first time since 
early 1950 that a comparison with a year 
earlier was unfavourable. 


Labour-management disputes contributed 
to lower levels of activity, the Bureau 
pointed out. 


Index Readings 


The Bureau’s industrial employment 
index for November 1 stood at 115-7 com- 
pared with 116-9 a month earlier and 116-2 
at the same time in 1952. Reversing the 
trend followed since April 1, the weekly 
payrolls index declined to 157-2 from 158-7 
a month earler. The November 1 index, 
however, was the second highest in the 
record, exceeding by 4:7 per cent the 
November 1952 index of 150-1. At $58.14, 
the latest average of weekly wages and 
salaries established a new maximum, 
slightly above the October 1 per capita 
figure, and 4:5 per cent higher than at 
November 1, 1952. 


The fluctuations recorded in the various 
industrial divisions were largely seasonal 
in character. Three major groups showed 
improvement—forestry, trade, and finance, 
insurance and real estate. The gain in 
logging was below-normal and the index 
was lower than at November 1 in any year 
since 1949. Employment in trade was the 
highest on record for November 1, being 
exceeded only at December 1, 1952. 
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Manufacturing reported a decline of 1-9 
per cent in employment, the largest in any 
month since January 1, 1952. For the first 
time since July 1, 1952, employment therein 
was below its level 12 months earlier, the 
latest index being 0:5 per cent lower than 
at November 1, 1952. The release of 
seasonal workers by fruit and vegetable 
factories occasioned losses, as compared 
with the preceding month, and strikes in 
British Columbia lumber mills were also a 
factor. The loss of 3 per cent in con- 
struction was smaller than that recorded a 
vear earlier, when the index was higher 
than at present. The contraction in 
employment in transportation (1-6%), and 
in the service industries (2°5%), approxi- 
mated the declines at November 1, 1952. 





TWUA Asks 4-Point Plan 
To Ease Textile Idleness 


Declaring that the Canadian textile in- 
dustry was “on the brink of disaster” and 
eriticizing the “apparent apathy” of the 
Government, the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO-CCL), in an open letter 
to Prime Minister St. Laurent, last month 
urged the immediate implementation of a 
four-point program to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. The letter followed by two months 
the meeting of a TWUA delegation with 
the Cabinet last November 17 (L.G., Dec. 
10550 peel (a4). 


The Four Requests 

The letter, signed by the union’s Cana- 
dian Director, J. Harold D’Aoust, asked 
the Government to:— 

1. Limit textile imports immediately to 
the extent necessary to allow the continued 
existence of the Canadian textile industry. 

2. Advance defence orders and _ other 
textile requirements of the federal Govern- 
ment at once to those textile areas in a 
depressed condition, irrespective of whether 
these areas tender the lowest bid. 

3. Further strengthen the anti-dumping 
regulations to protect Canada’s textile in- 
dustry against foreign dumping.* 

4. Until agreement is reached on such a 
program, desist from taking any action 
with regard to a commercial treaty with 
Japan. 

The letter cited several recent closings 
of textile mills in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes. 





*An amendment to the Customs Act to 
prevent the dumping of end-of-season or 
end-of-line products, effective from mid- 
night, December 7, was recently passed 


(see p. 229): 


Unemployment Reaching 
“Critical” Stege—CCL 


A committee of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour has declared that unemployment 
is “rapidly approaching a critical stage”. 
The CCL’s Political Action Committee said, 
in a statement issued at the conclusion of 
a two-day conference in Toronto last 
month, that “we are face-to-face with the 
most serious unemployment condition the 
country has experienced since before the 
war”, 

All provinces were represented at the 
meeting. Delegates expressed concern 
about the number of out-of-work Cana- 
dians, which “far exceeds the usual 
seasonal trend,’ the committee’s statement 
said. 

“The present scale of unemployment 
benefits is quite inadequate” to meet the 
situation, asserted Henry Weisbach, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the CCL Political Action 
Department. 


Gevt. Action on Idleness 


Urged by CIO President 


CIO President, Walter P. Reuther has 
called for government action to halt rising 
unemployment in the United States. He 
made his appeal in letters to President 
Hisenhower and U.S. Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell. 

Mr. Reuther’s letters followed closely 
predictions of decreased employment and 
production for 1954 by US. economists, 
business experts and George Meany, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
(LG, Jan., Dp. 29). 

In his first letter, Mr. Reuther asked 
President Eisenhower to “call at the 
earliest practicable date a broad, repre- 
sentative conference to discuss ways and 
means of maintaining full production and 
full employment”’. 

“Clearly, a recession has set in,” the 
letter stated. “So far the decline has been 
small over-all, but its impact has already 
been severe in some industries and areas, 
particularly in farm equipment. This 
decline is a warning that can be ignored 
only at our peril.” 


Mr. Reuther mentioned two industrial 
areas in particular as being hard hit: 
Detroit, the centre of the automobile 


industry, and cities in Illinois and Iowa 
which have farm equipment factories. 

The CIO President declared there were 
enormous unmet needs for consumer goods 
in the United States, and a tremendous 
backlog in housing, hospitals, schools and 
highways. He said there were “indescrib- 
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able great needs” among the people of 
foreign countries. By helping these people 
to help themselves, he said, “we not only 
will contribute toward maintaining full 
employment at home but also strengthen 
freedom in the world”. 

In his second letter, addressed to USS. 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell, Mr. Reuther 
urged specific measures to meet the 
problem of rising unemployment. 


The recommendations followed the out- 
line of resolutions adopted at the CIO’s 
National Full Employment Conference in 
Washington in December. 


Recommended were increases in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, minimum 
wages and old age pensions, and extension 
of the coverage of all three services; an 
increase in personal income tax exemp- 
tions; and enactment of a farm program 
that would assure full equity to farmers. 


Referring to the CIO meeting in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Reuther said “we were not 
there convened for an academic discussion 
of employment statistics but to urge prompt 
and effective action to get workers back 
on the payroll producing things that people 
need. The unfilled needs of America can 
provide steady employment for the entire 
work force for as far ahead as anyone 
ean see.” 


U.S. Unemployed Likely 
Number Over 2 Million 


Almost 467,500 new applications for 
unemployment benefits were filed in the 
United States during the week ending 
January 9—the largest weekly number 
since August 1945, the U.S. Department of 
Labor reports. 


For the week ending January 2, a total 
of 1,816,000 persons were receiving unem- 


ployment compensation, the Department 


said, but stressed the 467,500 new appli- 
cants could not properly be added to the 
1,816,000 claims as many workers find 
work soon after applying. (The Census 
Bureau reported 1,850,000 unemployed in 
December.) 

Only about 36,000,000 workers are covered 
by the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram and it is assumed some of those not 
covered are also not working. Therefore 
it is possible more than 2,000,000 of the 


nation’s 60,000,000 workers were unem- 
ployed during January. 
Unemployment increased 226,800 from 


December 26 to January 2, whereas in 1953 
for the week ending January 3 there was 
an increase of 212,000, making a total of 
1.152,000 unemployed at that time. 
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Weekly, Hourly Wages 
Rise Slightly in Nov. 

Wage increases In some industries and 
seasonal changes in industrial distribution 
resulted in a small rise in average weekly 
wages in manufacturing at the beginning of 
November to $56.88 from $56.69 a month 
earlier, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The average work-week was 
insignificantly lower at 41-4 hours com- 
pared with 41-5 and average hourly earnings 
rose to 137:4 cents from 1386-6 cents. 

Canadian labour income in October 
amounted to an estimated $1,009,000,000, a 
small decline from the preceding month’s 
$1,012,000,000 but a rise of 6:7 per cent 
over 1952’s October total of $946 000,009. 
This brought the cumulative total for the 
January-October period to $9 669,000,000, a 
gain of 9-3 per cent over the preceding 
year’s comparable figure of $8,849,000,000. 


Total Income Declines 

A decline of $5,000,000 in total wages and 
salaries for manufacturing was the most 
important contributory factor to the down- 
turn in labour income as compared with 
September. The loss was distributed 
among such component groups as food and 
beverages, textile products and clothing, saw 
and planing mills and motor vehicles. 
There was also a reduction of $3,000,000 
in the total for the primary industry group 
with agriculture and fishing totals season- 
ally lower, and the seasonal increase for 
logging less than a year ago. 

During October, labour income increased 
by $1,000,000 for construction and for the 
distributive industries, and by $3,000,000 for 
the finance and services group. The con- 
tinuing high level of activity in residential 
building more than counterbalanced the 
diminution in non-residential construction. 
The seasonal advance registered in trade 
was larger than the decline in transporta- 
tion, storage and communication. The in- 
crease in the finance and services group 
occurred largely in the private service 
sector. 


Two More Provinces Sign 


Rehabilitation Agreement 

Newfoundland and Alberta have signed 
agreements with the federal Government 
for the co-ordination of rehabilitation ser- 
vices for disabled persons, it was announced 
last month. Saskatchewan, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba signed agreements late last 
year and similar agreements are being 
studied by other provinces. 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
said that the signing of each of these 
provincial agreements was an important 
step forward toward a complete national 
system of rehabilitation, through which any 
handicapped Canadian could be helped to 
gain his place in the community, regardless 
of where he lived or what his disability 
was. 


Agreements’ Provisions 


The agreements signed by Newfoundland 
and Alberta, like those signed by the other 
three provinces, provided that the federal 
Government would spend up to $15,000 in 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1954, to 
match expenditures by the provinces, on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 

The specific purpose of these agreements, 
the Minister stated, was to aid the prov- 
ince in the appointment of a Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation and the 
maintenance of his office and staff. The 
Co-ordinator would be a member of an 
inter-departmental rehabilitation committee 
to be established within the province. His 
duties would include the setting-up of local 
committees throughout his province to draw 
together all those bodies in the community 
interested in the welfare of disabled per- 
sons, for the purpose of developing a 
co-ordinated plan for their rehabilitation. 
He would also organize a provincial case- 
finding and case-referral system. 

The Provincial Co-ordinator would work 
closely with the National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, attached to the 
Department of Labour. The National 
Employment Service would continue to 
handle the placement in employment of 
rehabilitated workers. 

These agreements grew out of recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, made up of representa- 
tives of private welfare agencies, labour 
and management, the universities, the 
medical profession, and the federal and 
provincial Governments. 





House Construction 


Stil Increasing 


The upward trend in the construction of 
new dwelling units was continued in 
November when 8,339 were started, com- 
pared with 7,664 in the corresponding 
month of 1952, and 10,608 were completed 
compared with 9,716, according to advance 
figures released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. In the first 11 months of 1953, 
starts increased to 98,317 from 79,514 in the 
like 1952 period and completions rose to 
85,124 from 66,011. 


232.000 New Households 
In 27-Month Period 


Total number of households or occupied 
dwellings in Canada’s ten provinces in- 
creased by 232,000 from 3,409,000 to 
3,641,000 in the period of approximately 
27 months from the time of the 1951 
Census to September last year, according 
to results of a special survey of housing 
characteristics and household equipment in 
private homes by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

About 73 per cent of the augmented 
number of dwellings was in single detached 
houses, which increased by 172,000 to 
2,448,000 units. Of the ten-province total, 
2,451,000, or slightly more than two-thirds, 
were owned by the occupants. 

Among tenants of the 1,190,000 rented 
dwellings, the largest group by rental size 
was 220,000 paying $30 to $39 a month, 
followed by 176,000 paying over $70, 159,000 
paying $40 to $49, 119,000 paying $50 to 
$59, 117,000 paying $25 to $29, and 96,000 
paying $60 to $69. Below the $25 level 
were an estimated 81,000 paying $20 to 
$24, 60,000 paying $15 to $19, and 65,000 
paying less than $15. The remainder of 
the rented total is made up of 97,000 rent 
free. 


Plan for Financial Aid 
To Disabied Approved 

A plan for providing financial aid to 
totally and permanently disabled persons 
in Canada was approved at a conference 
of provincial representatives in Ottawa last 
month. The conference was presided over 
by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. 

A statement issued after the conference 
said “there was general approval of the 
federal Government’s declared intention to 
introduce enabling legislation providing for 
a system of federal-provincial allowances 
for the totally and permanently disabled”. 


It is expected, said the statement, that 
when the federal legislation has been 
enacted, there will be a further federal- 
provincial meeting to discuss regulations 
following the precedent set for the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons’ Act. 


All ten provinces were represented at the 
conference where questions of eligibility, 
age, residence, allowable income and other 
important matters to be involved in the 
legislation were discussed. 

While all details have not been settled, 
it is believed the plan will eventually 
provide allowances of $40 per month for 
those qualified between the ages of 18 and 


65 years. The federal and _ provincial 
Governments will share the cost of the 
payments on a 50-50 basis with the pro- 
vincial Governments meeting administrative 
costs. 

At present, three provinces have dis- 
ability-allowance programs of their own. 
They are Alberta, Newfoundland and 
Ontario. 





Immigration Up 0.4% 
In First Il Months 


Immigration to Canada during the first 
11 months of 1953 totalled 157,638, an 
increase of 0:4 per cent over the total of 
157,036 in the corresponding period of 1952, 
according to statistics released by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. 

In the 1l-month period of 1953 the 
largest number of immigrants, 65,830, came 
from North European countries. Of these, 
33,088 were of German origin and 20,045 
were Dutch. 

In the same period 44,651 persons of 
British origin arrived. 

The number of arrivals from the United 
States in the January-to-November period 
totalled 8,628, only nine more than the 
number of 1952 arrivals. 


Immigration during November totalled 
13,916, an increase of 29 per cent compared 
to the 10,800 in the same month of 1952. 
Immigration from the British Isles in- 
creased three per cent to 4,261, the United 
States 16 per cent to 832, North HKuropean 
countries 34 per cent to 4,262, and other 
nations 65 per cent to 4,561. 





Annual Labour Standards 
Bulletin off the Press 


The 1953 edition of the mimeographed 
bulletin issued annually by the Department 
of Labour under the title “Provincial 
Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, 
Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation” is now available for distribution. 
The pamphlet is a useful source of infor- 
mation as to the standards set under 
various provincial labour laws. 

The principal changes made in_ these 
standards during the year were in the two 
fields of minimum wages and workmen’s 
compensation. These are summarized in a 
foreword to the bulletin. 

Copies of the pamphlet in English and 
French may be obtained from the Publica- 
tions Division, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, at a price of 10 cents each. 
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Two Controversial Bilis 
Enacted in Quebec 


The Quebec Legislative Assembly adopted 
in January two bills of labour interest, one 
denying the rights of recognition to unions 
who tolerate communists among their 
officers or organizers, the other decertifying 
unions whose officers encourage strikes in 
public services. 


Bill 19 amends the Labour Relations Act 
by adding the following paragraph:— 


An association which tolerates, among its 
organizers or officers, one or more persons 
adhering to a communist party or movement 
cannot, for the purpose of this Act, be 
regarded as bona fide association and its 
recognition, as contemplated by this section, 
as the representative of a group of employees 
or of employers, shall be refused or revoked, 
as the case may be. 


Bill 20 


Bil 20 amends the Public Services 
Employees Dispute Act by adding the 
following :— 


Any association which orders, declares or 
encourages, or whose directors order, declare 
or encourage, or whose members carry out a 
strike or lockout prohibited by this act shall 
forfeit, ipso facto and by operation of law, 
the right to be recognized and to act as the 
representative of a group of employees or 
employers, as the case may be, within the 
meaning of the Labour Relations Act. 

Nevertheless the Labour Relations Board 
may, subsequently, again recognize such asso- 
ciation as the representative of such a group 
and grant it a certificate accordingly, when- 
ever, for reasons which it deems valid, it 
deems it advisable to do so. 


These two measures were strongly 
denounced by the leaders of the three main 
labour federations in Quebec. 





March of 800 Unionists 
Protests New Que. Laws 


More than 800 members of two labour 
federations participated January 22 on a 
“March on Quebec” to protest the enact- 
ment of Bills 19 and 20 by the provincial 
Legislature (see above). 

The march, by members of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
and of the Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions (CCL), was also made to draw 
public attention to “the existence of partic- 
ularly distressing social conditions” in the 
province. 

A special train brought marchers from 
Montreal to Quebec. 


The demonstration was orderly. It 


ended with a meeting, attended by more 
than 2,000 persons, at the Palais Montcalm. 
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The meeting was under the joint chair- 
manship of R. J. Lamoureux, President of 
the CCL’s Quebec federation; Albert April, 
President of the National Federation of 
Leather and Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc.; 
Gérard Picard, CCCL General President; 
Jean Paul Tessier, President of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
for Quebec; Horace Laverdure, President 
of the Central Council of National Unions 
of Montreal; and Gérard Rancourt, Presi- 


dent of the Montreal Labour Council 
(CCL-CIO). Others who addressed the 
meeting were: Jean Marchand, CCCL 


general secretary; Leo Cuindon, President 
of the Alliance des instituteurs catholiques 
de Montréal; Romeo Mathieu, Secretary 
of the CCL federation; and Philippe 
Vaillancourt, CCL Regional Director. 


No TLC Participation 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada did not officially take part in the 
demonstration but a number of its members 
participated. 

The meeting adopted a resolution declar- 
ing among other things “its firm deter- 
mination to keep on fighting the spirit 
behind Bills 19 and 20 as long as that spirit 
has not been entirely removed from our 
labour legislation”. 


CCCL Asks Que. Cabinet 


To Adopt Labour Code 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, presenting its annual brief 
to the Quebec Cabinet at the end of 
December, requested the provincial Gov- 
ernment to adopt a labour code, to reform 
the Labour Relations Board and to set up 
an industrial relations committee within 
the Legislative Assembly. 

The labour delegation, headed by Gérard 
Picard, CCCL General President, was 
received by the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
Premier of Quebec. 


Draft Law Recommended 


Pointing out that the Superior Labour 
Council recently referred to the Govern- 
ment a draft law that it had adopted 
unanimously and that constituted a com- 
plete re-shaping of the province’s main 
labour laws, the CCCL requested the 
Government to accept this document in 
its entirety and to submit it to the Legis- 
lative Assembly at its present session. 


In its very brief memorandum, the CCCL 
also asked the provincial Government to 
amend the structure of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board, placing it first of all on a 
tripartite basis, representing the trade 


unions, employers’ organizations and the 
public, and then divorcing it from the 
provincial Civil Service. 

The CCCL also believes that the juris- 
diction of the Board should be limited to 
problems arising from the certification of 
union organizations of workers, in so far as 
their representative nature is concerned, to 
management functions exclusive of collec- 
tive bargaining, to the advisability of 
ordering a vote of representation by secret 
ballot and other questions of a similar 
nature. 


“The Board,” said the brief, “should not 
be able to revoke a certificate of union 
recognition unless the reasons which justi- 
fied the certification no longer exist.” 


Premier’s Reply 

The CCCL asked the Government to set 
up an industrial relations committee in the 
Legislative Assembly. Such a committee, 
the brief stated, would enable the legis- 
lators to gain a better understanding of 
the meaning and the scope of labour 
legislation. 


In his reply to the delegation, Premier 
Duplessis stressed the fact that the Superior 
Labour Council is not supposed to take the 
place of the elected representatives of the 
people but its role is to study and to 
submit recommendations to those elected 
representatives. 


“The Superior Labour Council,” he said, 
“is not supposed to replace government by 
the Legislative Assembly.” 


With regard to the CCCL’s request that 
members of the Labour Relations Board 
should not be officials of the provincial 
Government, the Premier pointed out that 
this would deprive them of the right to 
receive the civil service pension. 


Industrial Relations Committee 


As for the establishment of an industrial 
relations committee in the Legislative 
Assembly, the Premier said that it would 
be easy to carry this out but reminded the 
delegation of the existence of the Superior 
Labour Council, “to which you can impart 
your opinions just as you would to a 
committee”. 

A second part of the CCCL brief con- 
tained a statement of the principal requests 
presented to the provincial Government 
during the last few years. 





N.Y. Bill Would Delay 
Strikes Harmful to Public 


A bill submitted last month to the New 
York State Legislature would give the State 


Industrial Commissioner power to. bar 
strikes affecting the public interest during 
a 30-day cooling-off period. 

Under the proposal, the parties to the 
dispute would be barred by law from 
instituting a strike or lockout for 30 
days after the Industrial Commissioner 
appointed a board of inquiry. 

There would be no need for the Commis- 
sioner to apply for an injunction, as is the 
case under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

During the cooling-off period, the board 
of inquiry would examine the causes of the 
dispute. It would have power to hold 
public hearings, subpoena witnesses, examine 
records and make recommendations. 





OIC’s 12th Annual Report 
Fs Now Available 


The 12th annual report of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for the fiscal 
vear ending March 31, 1953, has been 
published. Copies are available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 

The balance in the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund at March 31, 1953, was 
$851,585,164.66 compared with $778,199 351.48 
at the end of the previous year, an in- 
crease of $73,385,813. Revenue from all 
sources was $209,207,051.84 and expenditure 
$135,821,238.61. During the fiscal year 
1952-53, the benefits paid amounted to 64-9 
per cent of the total revenue for that year. 


Major Amendments 


Several major amendments to the benefit 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act were made in 1952. Higher rates of 
benefit came into effect in July 1952, 
reflecting the rise in wage levels. The 
Commission was given power to prescribe 
by regulation the conditions under which 
the waiting period may be deferred in the 
ease of a second or subsequent benefit year 
which commences during a period of unem- 
ployment. The Act was amended to extend 
the period for which supplementary benefit 
might be paid from March 31 to April 15. 
By a change in the Regulations the con- 
dition under which benefit may be paid to 
persons who are laid off as a result of a 
plant shutdown for an annual vacation were 
made more liberal. There was an easing 
of the special contribution requirements for 
married women claiming benefit in the two 
years immediately following marriage. The 
Regulations were also amended to provide 
equal treatment for persons on a five-day 
week and on a six-day week. 

The main sections of the report deal with 
unemployment insurance, employment, and 
administration of the Commission. 
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Canadians’ Health Bill 
$373 Million in 1950-51 


Of the six regions of Canada, British 
Columbia families spend an average of $100 
a year on health care, considerably more 
than families in the other five, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics disclosed in 
its fourth report on the 1950-51 Sickness 
Survey. First of its kind, the survey was 
initiated by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and was conducted 
with the collaboration of the ten provincial 
health departments. 


Actual Payments 


The survey covered actual payments 
during a 12-month period for all items of 
health care by families of different sizes 
and incomes. In this connection, the 
report points out that care provided under 
public programs, different types of prepay- 
ment plans, and other factors must be 
taken into account in interpreting regional 
differences. 

Average expenditure per family in British 
Columbia was 22 per cent above the all- 
Canada average of $82 per family and 
nearly four times the average $28 spent by 
families in Newfoundland, where expendi- 
ture was lowest. Quebec had the second- 
highest average ($86) and was followed by 
Ontario ($83), the Prairie Provinces com- 
bined ($77), and the Maritimes ($72). 

All told, the nation’s 4,555,000 families 
spent an estimated $373,800,000 on health 
care during the survey year. 


Canada Has Third Best 
Doctor-Inhabitant Retio 


Of the countries of the world Canada 
has the third most favourable ratio of 
inhabitants to physicians, according to the 
fourth edition of the Statistical Year Book 
of the United Nations. Canada had 900 
inhabitants for every physician in 1950. 
This is an increase from 1940, when the 
proportion was 1,000 to one. 


The countries with the best ratios were 
Switzerland and the United States. In 1950 
they had 700 and 750 inhabitants per 
physician respectively. 

Ethiopia had 150,000 persons for every 
physician in 1950. 

The Year Book, in its report of more 
than 160 countries and regions, gives the 
number of physicians, dentists, midwives 
and pharmacists, the number of inhabitants 
per physician and the number of hospital 
beds. It is pointed out that owing to the 
different definitions used it is difficult to 
provide strictly comparable figures for each 
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country; but the information nevertheless 
does make it possible to see the broad 
differences between the highly developed 
and underdeveloped countries. 


Hospitals’ Bed Capacity 
Grows 26% in Decade 


In less than a decade the number of 
patients admitted to public hospitals in 
Canada jumped 74 per cent from 1,008,822 
in 1943 to 1,760,052, while the bed capacity 
of hospitals increased about 26 per cent, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reveals 
in Volume I of its latest issue of the 
Annual Report Of Hospitals. 

The 777 hospitals reporting to the Bureau 
for 1952 had a rated capacity of 68,033 beds 
as against 53,938 reported by 613 hospitals 
in 1943. However, the average number of 
beds per hospital actually declined during 
the nine years to 87:6 from 88, and the 
ratio of public hospital beds per thousand 
Canadians rose only slightly to 4:72 from 
4-57. 

More Graduate Nurses 


Public hospitals reporting an approved 
school of nursing decreased to 153 in 1952 
from 159 in 1951, continuing the trend 
evident since 1934. Nevertheless, the 
number of students graduated increased 
nine per cent to 4,569 in 1952. Despite 
the increase, however, facilities were avail- 
able for an even larger number of students, 
the potential graduation total exceeding 
the actual number graduated by 1,150. 

Average hours worked per patient per 
day by paid personnel in 630 of the 
reporting hospitals was 8-8 hours in 1952, 
ranging from 4-2 hours in chronic disease 
hospitals to 10-6 in communicable disease 
hospitals. In general hospitals it was 9-4 
hours. 


PEs Ist Trades Council 
Formed in Charlottetown 


Prince Edward Island’s first Trades and 
Labour Council was formed in Charlotte- 
town last month. Five local unions in the 
city and district form the new Council. 

President .of the Council is J. M. 
MacAlduff. Other officers are Allison 
Horne, Vice-president; K. R. MacMillan, 
Secretary; M. E. MacDonald, Treasurer. 





Mrs. Jennie Mobley Green, widow of the 
late William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labour, died 
December 13. She was 838 years old. Her 
husband died November 29, 1952 (L.G., 
Dec® 1952775 1572). 


Health Insurance Scheme 
Expanding in India 

India’s health insurance scheme is 
steadily expanding and prospering, accord- 
ing to the Labour Gazette, monthly publi- 
cation of the Government of Bombay. 

The scheme, financed by contributions 
from employers and employees, was started 
in 1949 by a loan from India’s central 
Government. The loan has now been 
re-paid in full. 

About 12,000 employers from all parts 
of India contribute to the plan even 
though the scheme has not been introduced 
in several areas. However, it is expected 
that in the next two years 2,000,000 workers 
will be covered. 

At present the scheme in the Kanpur 
area alone has 41 full-time doctors and 15 
full-time dispensaries including two mobile 
units to treat industrial workers. 


Plans are now being made to expand the 
insurance program to Bombay, West 
Bengal, Madras, Mysore and Pradish. By 
some time this year it is hoped the scheme 
will be implemented in all areas having 
industrial concentrations of 5,000 workers 
or more. 


Representatives of Blind 
Urge End of Means Test 


A blindness allowance, free from a means 
test and payable to all sightless persons 
between the ages of 21 and 70, was urged 
in a brief presented to the Cabinet in 
December by a delegation of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind and the 
Canadian Council of the Blind. 


Under present conditions blind persons 
under 70 years of age receive $40 per 
month if they are single and earn less 
than $840 a year, or are married and have 
an income not more than $1,320. Blnd 
persons over 70 receive the $40 monthly 
regardless of the amount of their income. 


“Adds to Frustration” 


“As it is, the means test holds back the 
allowance recipient from his full earning 
capacity lest his income forfeit his allow- 
ance and yet not be sufficient to provide 
a livelihood in its own right,” the brief 
said. “Moreover, the means test only adds 
to the frustration and fear confronting the 
newly blind who meet their handicap in 
adult life. 

“Tt undermines ambition and retards the 
rehabilitation process. A blindness allow- 
ance free from the restricting means test 
can be a positive restoration of self- 
confidence,” it added. 
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The brief was presented by a delegation 
of six: Col. E. A. Baker, Managing 
Director of the CNIB; Mrs. Sadie Bending, 
President of the Canadian Council of the 
Blind; Hugh Lacey, R. Goulding, Capt. 
M. C. Robinson and Philip Lainess. 


Fewer Blind Persons 
Reeeiwe Allowance 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under The Blind 
Persons Act decreased from 8,230 at 
September 30, 1953, to 8,184 at December 
51, 1953. 

The federal Government’s contribu- 
tions under the federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $725,345.60 for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1953, compared with 
$731,658.05 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal Gov- 
ernment has contributed $5,896,368.11. 

At December 31, 1953, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.05 to $39.60. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Vol. V of Census Results 
Ready; Deels with Labour 


The fourth of the series of 11 volumes 
containing results of the 1951 Census of 
Canada, Volume V dealing with character- 
istics of the wage and salary earner 
segment of the labour force, is now ready 
for distribution. 

Volume V is concerned primarily with 
earnings and employment of wage and 
salary earners 14 years of age and over. 
Persons in this segment of the labour force 
are classified according to occupation, 
industry, age, etc., to show: (1) earnings 
from wages and salaries, and (2) weeks of 
employment, for the 12 months prior to 
the census date (June 1, 1951) for prov- 
inces, large cities and towns, and census 
metropolitan areas. Less detailed infor- 
mation on earnings and employment is 
published for counties or census divisions 
and incorporated urban centres of 1,000 
population and over. 

Wage and salary earners are also classi- 
fied in this volume by occupation and 
industry groups according to hours worked 
during the week ending June 2, 1951, for 
provinces and census metropolitan areas. 

In addition, the volume contains some 
data for persons without jobs and seeking 
work and persons 14 years of age and over 
not in the labour force. 

Price of Census Volumes is $3 per copy 
and $25 for the full set of 11 volumes. 
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More Canadians Receive 
Olid Age Assistance 

The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 91,021 
at September 30, 1953, to 91,865 at 
December 31, 1953. 

The federal Government’s  contribu- 
tions under the federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $5,090,883.71 for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1953, compared with 
$5,051,735.78 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $36,539,695.96. 


At December 31, 1953, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.42 to $37.83, except for one province 
where the average was $25.87. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.22. 





U.S. Olid Age Pensioners 
Total Almost Six Million 


The United States Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance reports that 
5,970,000 persons were receiving benefits 
under. the Social Security System at 
December 31. 

This is almest double the 3,000,000 in 
September 1950, win the program was 
expanded to include sel!-empioved persons 
and regularly employed farm and household 
workers. In December 1952, the number 
of recipients totalled 5,000,000. 


The Bureau estimated that about 40 per 
cent of all elderly persons without income 
from employment were receiving old-ave 
and survivors insurance payments and about 
45 per cent of all children under 18 whose 
fathers have died were getting the survivors’ 
allowance. 

Of the December 31, 1953, social security 
beneficiaries, nearly 3,250,000 were retired 
men and women workers aged 65 and over. 
This is almost 600,000 more than the 
December 1952 total. 


Payments to Dependents 


Benefit payments based on the accounts 
of retired insured workers on December 31 
were going to 885,000 wives or dependent 
husbands 65 years or over or to wives with 
minor children in their care. The increase 
over December 31, 1952, was 146,000. 


Children who had lost a parent and were 
receiving benefits totalled 1,055,000, about 
100,000 more than at the end of the 
previous year. 

About 563,000 aged widows, widowers and 
aged dependent parents were getting 
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survivors’ insurance at the end of 1953. 
This is an increase of 87,000 over the 
number a year earlier. 

Total benefit payments for 1953 equalled 
$3,000,000,000. The administrative expenses 
for the same period were $90,000,000. 


Proposes Drastic Change 
In U.S. Pension Program 


Acceptance of the proposition that today’s 
workers support today’s aged is contained 
in a new proposal to revise the social 
security system in the United States. The 
proposal, introduced by Representative 
Carl T. Curtis, Chairman of the Social 
Security Subcommittee of the U.S. Con- 
gress, rejects the original “insurance” 
principle that each worker builds up a 
retirement fund for himself. 

Under the Curtis plan, a social security 
trust fund would be set up and maintained 
as a “cushion” rather than as an insurance 
reserve. Congress would adjust benefits 
and then adjust taxes accordingly. Thus 
the Curtis plan, while maintaining the trust 
fund, would be a form of “pay-as-you-go” 
system. 

The plan includes proposals to bring an 
additional five million aged persons into 
the federal social security system, raise the 
present minimum retirement benefit, and 
extend coverage to most occupations not 
now covered. 





National Safety Group 
Formed in January 


A national industrial safety organization 
has been formed. After three organiza- 
tional meetings, the formation was 
announce early in January of the Cana- 
dian Industrial Safety Conference. 

The purpose of the new organization is 
to speak with a national voice on the 
subject of safety of all workers covered by 
the ten provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. It will be comparable to the 
National Safety Council in the United 
States. 

The CISC will act as a clearing house 
for information on accident prevention, will 
assist in developing codes of safety prac- 
tices, promote the making of safety films 
and sponsor the annual safety campaign 
each October. 

One major purpose will be to gather 
statistics on industrial accidents and com- 
pule them on the basis of national totals 
by industry. 

Membership in the Conference will 
include industrial accident prevention asso- 
ciations, workmen’s compensation boards, 


departments of labour, and large industrial 
organizations such as the CNR, CPR and 
Bell Telephone Company. 

Officers of the new safety organization 
are: President, Wills Maclachan, Electrical 
Employers Association of Ontario, Toronto; 
Vice-presidents, R. C. Patterson, New 
Brunswick Accident Prevention Association, 
Saint John, and E. E. Owen, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Edmonton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, R. G. D. Anderson, Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, Toronto; 
Executive Member, T. H. Miller, Quebec 
Association for the Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents, Montreal. 

The next meeting of the group will be 
in Toronto April 7. 





Eisenhower Recommends 


Social Security Extension 


Ten million additional workers in the 
United States will be brought into that 
country’s social security system if President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations are approved 
by Congress. The President made his 
recommendations in a message to Congress 
last month. 

Nearly 70 million persons and _ their 
families are now covered by the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance system, and some 
six million persons are already its bene- 
ficiaries, the President revealed in his 
message. He said that despite short- 
comings which can be corrected, the system 
is basically sound. 

In offering measures for the expansion 
and improvement of the system, the Presi- 
dent said he was determined to preserve 


its basic principles, the two most important 
of which are employer-employee contribu- 
tions and relation of benefits received to 
earnings. 

The President’s chief 
was to increase the number of persons 
covered to about 80 million. The new 
groups would include self-employed farmers, 
professional people, more farm and domestic 
workers and, on a voluntary group basis, 
state and local government employees, 
clergymen and several smaller groups. 


recommendation 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations were: (1) that 
retired workers be allowed to earn more 
and still draw benefits; (2) that benefits 
in general be increased; (3) that a new 
formula be set up so workers can earn 
additional benefit credits; (4) that benefit 
credits of workers with uneven incomes be 
improved by dropping the four lowest earn- 
ing years in computing their averages; 
and (5) that benefit rights of workers who 
become disabled be secured. 





Jurisdictional Dispute 
Ends after 25 Yeers 


Two unions of the American Federation 
of Labor last month ended a 25-year juris- 
dictional war. 

The International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers and the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers have agreed on the 
types of work members of each union will 
perform. 





Provincial Labour Organizations Submit Briefs 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (TLC) 

Amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
were two of 38 recommendations in the 
brief submitted by the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (TLC) to the pro- 
vincial Government January 5. 

The brief suggested revision of the 
Labour Relations Act to include govern- 
ment and municipal employees, to provide 
a better system of union voting and to 
strengthen the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Relations Board, giving it the power of 
final decision in all matters covered by the 
Act. 





Eleven changes in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act were requested, including an 
increase in compensation rates and com- 
pensation to widows and children. 


The Federation urged that it be made 
illegal to issue a court injunction in con- 
nection with a legally-conducted strike 
until the union has had an opportunity to 
be heard. 

Pointing to the large number of spoiled 
ballots in recent elections, the brief urged 
the adoption. of a system of uniform 
ballots to be used in all provincial, 
municipal and civic elections. 

Other things requested by the Federa- 
tion included a five-day 40-hour week, 
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vacations with pay, pay for public holidays, 
a nation-wide social security plan, greater 
facilities for home building, a fair employ- 
ment law, an increase in old age pensions, 
licensing of certain tradesmen, unemploy- 
ment insurance for provincial government 
employees and the publishing of a pro- 
vincial labour gazette. 

The New Brunswick Fire Fighters Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the Federation, 
presented a separate brief requesting the 
provincial Government to adopt a fire 
department act similar to that in other 
provinces and demanding compulsory arbi- 
tration and a maximum work week of 56 
hours for all permanent firefighters in New 
Brunswick. 

The Federation brief was read by 
President James A. Whitebone, who was 
accompanied by other members of the 
executive. Officials of the provincial Gov- 
ernment attending the meeting included the 
Premier, Hon. Hugh John Flemming, and 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Arthur E. 
Skaling. 


Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of Labour 

The forty-hour work week and minimum 
wages of 85 cents per hour were asked by 
the Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC-AFL) when it presented its 
annual legislative brief to the provincial 
Cabinet November 30. 

Under a section dealing with hours of 
work, the brief requested that all workers 
in Saskatchewan cities be immediately in- 
cluded in the provisions of the Hours of 
Work Act and that all present exemptions 
be cancelled. The Federation renewed its 
request for a 40-hour work week in all 
cities and in the Flin Flon area. 

The provincial Government was asked to 
raise the minimum wage to 85 cents per 
hour “or such higher figure as may be 
considered necessary for the maintenance 
of the welfare of the people”. 

Enactment of a Fair Wage Act to 
supersede the present Minimum Wage Act 
was requested. Under the Act, a five-man 
Fair Wage Board would have the power to 
set fair rates of wages in specified works 
or undertakings, the brief proposed. 

Declaring that the Saskatchewan Appren- 
ticeship Act as presently constituted is 
“totally inadequate,” the Federation asked 
that regulations be more rigidly enforced, 
that the Apprenticeship Board meet more 
regularly, that all employees entering the 
designated trades be registered apprentices 
or holders of certificates of status, and that 
no employer or employee coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Act or regulations be 
excluded from the operations of the Act. 
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The Federation congratulated the pro- 
vincial Government for its policy of 
requiring all government departments to 
purchase goods from and engage the ser- 
vices of businesses having collective agree- 
ments with bona fide unions. It asked the 
Government to do the same with regard 
to sub-letting of contracts. 

Other requests included the abolition of 
split shifts, the enactment of a provincial - 
statute providing minimum standards for 
the heating industry, equal labour repre- 
sentation on public bodies, and amend- 
ments to the Trade Union Act, the 
Holidays with Pay Act, the Hospital Act 
and the Industrial Standards Act. 

Cabinet members receiving the labour 
delegation included the Premier, Hon. 
T. C. Douglas, and the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. C. C. Williams. 


Manitoba Provincial Executive Committee (TLC) 

The appointment of a full-time provincial 
Minister of Labour was requested by the 
Manitoba Provincial Executive Committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada when it presented its annual legis- 
lative brief to Labour Minister C. E. 
Greenlay and members of the Industrial 
Relations Commission November 16. Mr. 
Greenlay is also Manitoba’s Provincial 
Secretary. 

The TLC Committee, headed by Victor 
B. Anderson, asked for a province-wide 
40-hour work week and a minimum wage 
of 85 cents per hour for both male and 
female workers. 

Several amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act were requested, including 
the re-definition of a trade union to 
exclude any organization dominated by an 
employer. Other amendments proposed by 
the Committee would compel employers 
to adopt the check-off of union dues at 
the request of a trade union entitled to 
bargain collectively, strip the Labour Rela- 
tions Board of its power to determine a 
unit appropriate for collective bargaining, 
and establish the right of policemen to 
organize. 

The Minimum Wage Act, said the 
Committee’s brief, should cover domestic, 
institutional and municipal employees, and 
the Minimum Wage Board should meet 
at least four times every year. 

Other requests included the extension of 
the Vacations with Pay Act to the entire 
province, two weeks’ holidays with pay for 
all employees after one year’s service, a 


raise in the minimum age of persons 
allowed to work in factories, and an 
increase in the living allowances for 


apprentices. 


Extracts from Hansard of Inierest te Labour 


Pensions for Disabled Persons 


December 7 


Mr. Daniel MelIvor (Fort William) 
moved: 

That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should consider the advisability 
of co-operating with the provincial govern- 
ments for the purpose of providing pensions, 
equal to old age pensions, for all those who 
are incapacitated and unable to earn their 
living, regardless of age. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, for a number of 
years we have been asking the Government 
in speeches in this House to consider grant- 
ing pensions to the incapacitated. We did 
not get very far and last year we placed 
this request in the form of a resolution. 
Splendid support was given by members all 
over the House. Before the motion was 
talked out last year the Minister made 
certain concessions and gave us considerable 
encouragement. This year the Government 
and the Minister have suggested in the 
Speech from the Throne that legislation 
will be brought down to grant pensions to 
the incapacitated. 

On behalf of those who have supported 
this resolution so often, I thank the Min- 
ister and the Government. I do not think 
any good purpose will be served by discuss- 
ing this resolution at this time. If any of 
us have anything to say we can reserve our 
remarks until the legislation is brought 
down, and therefore I would ask permission 
to withdraw this motion. 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare):...the Speech from 
the Throne announced the Government’s 
intention to introduce at this session a 
scheme that would provide for a dominion- 
wide provincial assistance program for 
totally disabled persons. As this is a 
venture to be shared in with the provinces, 
they have been communicated with and 
have been asked first of all whether they 
would agree to attend a conference at which 
the Government would hope to lay before 
it its plans prior to the introduction of the 
measure in this House. We have been in 
communication with all the provinces and 
have heard from eight of them. Seven of 
the provinces have indicated approval in 
principle and have generally welcomed the 
proposal. One province raised certain 
issues which I am afraid will have to be 
resolved by negotiation. 

I have no strong views on the matter 
but, after listening to the Hon. Member 
for Fort William (Mr. Mclvor) urge that 
the resolution be withdrawn, I did think 
that we might prejudice negotiations that 


we will have under way early in January 
preparatory to coming into this House with 
the legislation. I would think that there 
would be ample opportunity to discuss this 
matter when the bill is introduced. If the 
bill does not satisfy hon. members they 
will have the opportunity to say so.... 
Motion withdrawn. 


Customs Act Amendment 
December 7 


Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue) moved for leave to introduce 
Bill No. 29, to amend the Customs Act. 
He said: ... Among its administrative func- 
tions the customs division of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue bears the 
responsibility of appraising all imported 
eoods to ascertain whether they are being 
imported at a price related to the fair 
market value in the country of export as 
defined by the Customs Act. 


As ordinary routine, exporters’ invoice 
values, where these appear low, are closely 
scrutinized to determine whether they 
comply with the valuation provisions of the 
Customs Act. When such values are less 
than domestic market prices in the country 
of export, proper values are established on 
which duty and sales tax are based. In 
addition, a special duty may be imposed 
under the dumping clause of the Customs 
Tariff to the extent of the undervaluation. 


Section 35 provides the definition of 
value for duty required in carrying out 
these functions. 

By and large this basis of appraisal of 
values for customs purposes has worked 
reasonably well. However, it has been 
found in practice that the section as it is 
now worded has not been fully adequate 
to deal with certain practices which in fact 
constitute a special kind of dumping. 

A number of cases have recently been 
brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment where the application of Section 35 
of the Customs Act has permitted the 
importation of manufactured goods into 
Canada at values which, while strictly 
speaking the same as those prevailing for 
the moment in the domestic market of the 
country of export, are nevertheless abnor- 
mally low. The flow of imports resulting 
from these conditions does not reflect the 
true competitive position of the Canadian 
industry concerned. In the textile industry, 
for example, as the season abroad advances 
or as inventories of some items accumulate, 
certain lines are closed out and placed on 
the market at prices substantially less than 
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those previously effective. The importation 
of such goods into Cafiada at abnormally 
low prices may cause injury to Canadian 
industry which is not in any real sense 
related to its. relative efficiency or 
productivity. 

The Government believes that this situa- 
tion needs to be corrected, and to this end 
1S proposing an amendment to the Customs 
Act. 

The amendment proposed, that is, the 
addition of subsection 6 to Section 35 of 
the Customs Act, authorizes the Minister, 
in cases where he finds prices of manufac- 
tured goods have fallen to abnormally low 
levels as a result of the advance of the 
season or the marketing period, to appraise 
the goods concerned for customs purposes 
on the basis of the weighted average price 
prevailing in the country of export in a 
reasonable preceding period not to exceed 
six months. It is believed that in the 
circumstances envisaged this will provide a 
more accurate reflection of the fair market 
value in the country of origin at the time 
of exportation to Canada. 

This amendment involves no departure 
from our established trade policy. The 
Canadian Government has consistently 
worked for the reduction of trade barriers 
and the expansion of world trade. We are 
convinced that this policy is essential to 
the stability at a high level of employment 
and prosperity in Canada. 

In lne with this policy the proposed 
amendment is directed toward dealing with 
the problem I have outlined not through 
any tariff increases or import quotas but 
by ensuring that the valuation procedures 
shall be such that the existing tariff rates 
receive their proper application. 

I should make it clear to the House that 
the proposed amendment is fully consistent 
with our international obligations. Our 
trade agreements including GATT recognize 
the right to deal with dumping. Indeed, if 
there were no provisions to deal with 
undervaluation it would not have been 
possible to make the progress we have made 
in reducing tariff rates and other barriers 
to trade. 

This revision of the law is designed to 
help meet the difficulties arising from end- 
of-season and end-of-line imports which are 
dumped into Canada at abnormally low 
prices. Industries which are well organized 
and reasonably competitive should not be 
allowed to suffer as a result of this 
situation. 

This proposed change in the law will not, 
however, help industries whose prices are 
too high, whose productivity is low, or 
whose marketing practices are obsolete. 
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What we are trying to ensure is the main- 
tenance of fair competition—that is, fair 
to producers and consumers alike. 
It is proposed to bring this provision 
into effect as from midnight tonight. 
Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


December 8 


Mr. J. M. Maecdonnell (Greenwood): I 
should like to direct a question to the 
Minister of National Revenue. How far 
does the Minister consider that the anti- 
dumping instructions given to customs 
officials yesterday can be _ effectively 
applied to industries other than the textile 
industry, which he mentioned, and also to 
other production including agricultural 
production? 


Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue): ...I mentioned the textile in- 
dustry specifically in my statement yester- 
day, because, in recent weeks, we had been 
hearing more about the difficulties which 
this particular industry has been facing. It 
will be noted on reference to the bill that 
no specific mention is made of any 
particular commodity, and any industry 
which finds itself suffering unfair compe- 
tition in the same form as the textile 
industry would be in a position to receive 
the same relief from unfair competition.... 


December 10 


Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 29, to amend the Customs Act. 


Mr. Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton): ... 
Sir, I do not need, I am sure, to dwell in 
this House on the importance of the textile 
industry to Canada. That has been empha- 
sized with feeling and with eloquence in 
this House not only in past sessions but in 
recent days by hon. members on both sides 
of the House, speaking with great knowl- 
edge of the textile industry, particularly 
as it affects employment and prosperity in 
their own ridings. 

The textile industry is a very large 
employer of labour, and today there exist 
in that industry acute conditions of unem- 
ployment and operations on short time. 
The Canadian textile industry has been 
almost exclusively a manufacturer for 
home consumption. It is not an export 
industry; but, apart from certain very 
large industries, there are scattered 
throughout many communities in Canada 
a large number of relatively small plants 
engaged in the manufacture of textiles, and 
those plants are of great importance to 
their local communities. 


Sir, dumping is an obvious and existing 
fact. Whence does it come? It comes, 
sir, from the United States. No one, so 
far as I am aware, has contended that 
there has been any dumping from United 
Kingdom sources. The United Kingdom 
and the United States are our principal 
sources of textile imports. It is not 
therefore to be inferred that this bill is 
going to affect in any way our imports 
from the United Kingdom. 

The relationship of this bill to GATT 
would naturally cause all hon. members to 
examine it closely. I am sure it is the 
desire of all hon. members that Canada 
should scrupulously honour all her obliga- 
tions under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. We do not wish to copy 
the example, the unfortunate and lament- 
able example, of the United States Con- 
gress in violating not only the spirit but 
also the letter of GATT. 

This measure, as we are assured by the 
Government, is not a retaliatory measure. 
As the Minister has clearly pointed out at 
page 674 of Hansard, the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade specifically 
contemplates that any member may take 
measures of this kind to meet conditions 
of the kind that this bill is intended to 
meet. He said: 

I should make it clear to the House that 
the proposed amendment is fully consistent 
with our international obligations. Our 
trade agreements including GATT recognize 
the right to deal with dumping. Indeed, if 
there were no provisions to deal with under- 
valuation it would not have been possible to 
make the progress we have made in reducing 
tariff rates and other barriers to trade. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, let us assure 
ourselves and let us assure Canada that in 
proceeding along the lines proposed in this 
bill we are proceeding strictly in harmony 
with both the letter and the spirit of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Sir, what is the principle of the bill, 
brief as: itis? As I understand it, Mr. 
Speaker, the principle of the bill is to 
strengthen the Customs Act to prevent 
dumping. Sir, if that be its principle, then 
I hope that the House will find itself in a 
position to give endorsation to it notwith- 
standing its very manifest inadequacies and 
imperfections. . 

Mr. M. J. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) : 
Mr. Speaker, in so far as this measure 1s 
intended to prevent unfair trade practices 
we of course support it. We realize that 
at the present time great pressure is being 
brought on members of the House, par- 
ticularly by working men and women who 
are feeling the impact of the present 
conditions, to do something to prevent 
unfair practices and the onset of difficulties 


for them. With that point of view we 
have every sympathy and we are prepared 
to go along with other members of the 
House in endeavouring to do everything 
we can to rectify such a situation. But I 
want to say this clearly to the House and 
to the Minister. . I want to impress upon 
the Minister and the Government that in 
the carrying out of this particular legisla- 
tion every care should be exercised to see 
that the working people who are suffering 
from the present conditions receive any 
benefit and consideration that the Minister 
and the Government can give, but that 
the public generally must be protected 
against the industrialists who have exploited 
the people of Canada and the workers of 


Canada through this industry in days 
gone by.... 
Mr. Solon E. Low (Peace River):... I 


do support the principle of the bill because, 
regardless of the quality of some of the 
producers of textiles to whom my hon. 
friend from Rosetown-Biggar referred, if 
we are going to have a textile industry in 
Canada, and if it is going to be of any 
value to the country, it will have to be 
protected. We might as well face it. What 
we have got to decide is whether we want 
the textile industry here. We also have to 
broaden our minds about it and decide 
whether we are going to have several other 
industries in this country which are 
struggling—one of which is the sugar in- 
dustry, and some others I have mentioned. 
There is a whole string of them, and we 
have to make a decision. I do not uphold 
the exploitation of labour, of the working 
people or the consumers in this country by 
any group of manufacturers. I have no 
brief for the textile people about whom the 
hon. member for Rosetown-Biggar spoke. 
But I do say we have to make up our 
minds, and make them up soon, as to 
whether we are going to try to have a 
textile industry in this country.... 


December 15 


The House resumed, from Friday, 
December 11, consideration in committee 
of Bill No. 29, to amend the Customs Act. 


Mr. Campbell: I should like to ask the 
Minister if he has any information as to 
the quantities of textiles which have been 
imported into Canada during the past two 
years? 

Mr. McCann: The total imports of 
fibres, textiles and textile products from 
the United States—of course, we ‘do get 
textiles from other eight 
months in 1952 amounted to $121, 109, oh 
in 1953, for eight months, it was $16 millic 
greater, making a total oe $137,981,961. 
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On Section 1—Value for duty where 
market price has declined. 


December 16 


The House resumed, from Tuesday, 
December 15, consideration in committee 
of Bill No. 29, to amend the Customs Act. 


Section 1 agreed to. 
On Section 2—Coming into force. 
Section agreed to. Title agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker: When shall this bill be 
read the third time? Now? 


Mr. McCann moved the third reading of 
the bill. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the third 
time and passed. 


Standard Work Week in Public Service 


December 8 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance): Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce 
that, following consultation with the Civil 
Service Commission, the departments 
mainly concerned and the National Joint 
Council, the Government has decided that 
the policy of readjusting the working week 
of operating staffs in the post office, 
customs and various other operating 
branches of the public service to the five- 
day forty-hour week where that is the 
prevailing practice in the locality, which 
had been approved and announced in 
September, will be put into effect April 1 
next. 

Working arrangements will have to 
be extensively revised and _ additional 
employees recruited and trained before the 
change can be put into effect, but it is 
believed that this can be accomplished by 
the end of March with the co-operation 
of all concerned in assisting to meet the 
objective. 

The Civil Service Commission has been 
asked to make recommendations to the 
Government for the extension of this new 
work week to operating staffs in those 
localities and those classes of employment 
where the five-day forty-hour week is the 
established pattern in business and industry. 


This change in working hours will make 
it necessary to add substantially to the 
staff of the post office. These additions, 
following the improvements authorized by 
Parliament for rural mail carriers and the 
salary increases which went into effect on 
December 1, will materially increase the 
cost of operating the postal service. 

Like all other public utilities with fixed 
rates, the post office has already been 
facing difficulty in the past year or two 
in meeting steadily rising costs, including 
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increased railway and other transport 
rates and increased remuneration for its 
employees. 


It is anticipated that there will be a 
deficit on operating account in the present 
fiscal year and it will certainly not be 
possible without some increase in revenue 
to keep the operations of the post office 
on a self-sustaining basis in the new fiscal 
year when the five-day week adds further 
to operating costs. 

It is the view of the Government that 
the people of Canada expect the post office 
to pay for its operations out of postal 
revenues and not out of taxes. 

The Government has accordingly decided 
to recommend the following adjustments in 
first-class postage rates effective April 1, 
1954 :— 

1. A general increase of one cent per 
ounce over existing rates. 

2. The application of the so-called drop 
letter rate to rural routes as is now done 
in city and town deliveries. 

3. The reduction of the domestic air mail 
rate from 7 to 5 cents, with rates outside 
Canada unchanged.... 

Mr. W. G. Weir (Portage-Neepawa): I 
wish to ask if consideration has been given 
to reducing the hours of employment of 
those on the penitentiaries staff? 

Mr. Abbott: I cannot answer that ques- 
tion offhand, except that I do know it is 
not the intention at the moment to intro- 
duce the forty-hour week into the staffs of 
the penitentiaries or the DVA hospitals. 


Vocational Schools Assistance, Quebec 


December 9 

Mr. Breton: 

1. What amount under the provisions of 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agree- 
ment, is allotted to the province of Quebec 
annually, for assistance to vocational schools 
of less than university grade? 

2. What amount, during the period from 
April 1, 1945 to March 31, 1953, did the 
province of Quebec receive from the federal 
Government for assistance to vocational 
schools of various types? 


Mr. Gregg: 
1. $628,100. 
2. $8,028,744.85. 


UN Technical Assistance and Colombo Plans 


December 10 

Mr. Argue: 

1. How many persons are being trained in 
Canada under the United Nations technical 
assistance program? 

2. What part of the training cost is being 
paid by (a) Canada; (b) any other nations? 

Mr. Pinard: 

1. At the present time 27 persons are 
undergoing training in Canada under United 
Nations technical assistance programs. 


2. (a) and (b)—The cost of training 
persons sent to Canada under United 
Nations technical assistance programs is 
paid by the United Nations agency con- 
cerned. Funds for the United Nations 
expanded program of technical assistance 
are contributed by governments on a 
voluntary basis. The regular technical 
assistance programs of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies are financed 
from their ordinary budgets. Canada and 
most of the other members of the United 
Nations contribute funds for technical 
assistance activities, but it is not possible 
to say what proportion of each national 
contribution is spent on training in Canada. 


Mr. Argue: 


1. How many persons are being trained in 
Canada under the Colombo plan? 

2. What part of the training cost is being 
paid for by (a) Canada; (b) any other 
nations? 


Mr. Pinard: 


1. At the present time 50 persons are 
being trained in Canada under the Colombo 
Plan. 


2. (a) and (b)—The whole of the cost 
of training is paid by Canada. 


December 14 
Mr. Argue: 


1. How many persons have been trained 
in Canada under the Colombo plan, during 
each year of its operation? 

2. How many persons have been trained in 
Canada under the United Nations technical 
assistance program, during each year of its 
operation? 


Mr. Pinard: 


1. In 1951, 59 trainees; in 1952, 41 
trainees; in 1953, 60 trainees arrived in 
Canada. 

2. In 1950, 6 trainees; in 1951, 31 trainees; 
in 1952, 100 trainees; in 1953, 77 trainees 
arrived in Canada. 


December 15 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Prime Minister. In view 
of press reports, attributing to the Minister 
of Fisheries comments on the excellent 
work being done under the Colombo Plan, 
will the Prime Minister say whether the 
Government is considering recommending 
to Parliament an increase in Canada’s 
annual contribution to that project? 

Right Hon. L. S. St. Laurent (Prime 
Minister): The answer to the hon. mem- 
ber’s question must be similar to the one 
I gave to the other question that was put 
to me. No decision has yet been reached 
in respect of the matter. 


Mr. Knowles: 
open. 


I trust the door is still 


Unemployment Insurance 


December 10 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): May I direct a question to the 
Prime Minister. In view of his statement 
to the Canadian Congress of Labour at 
noon today that in his view before sickness 
benefits could be included in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act there would have 
to be an amendment to the constitution, 
will the Prime Minister say whether he has 
taken, or will take, any steps to get the 
ball rolling toward that end? 

Right Hon. L. S. St. Laurent (Prime 
Minister): I do not know if my hon. friend 
was present, but I did not state that that 
was my opinion. I stated that that was 
the opinion we had got from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. There has been no 
attempt to start the ball rolling, to use my 
hon. friend’s language, in order to have 
another amendment to the constitution in 
that respect. 


Government Annuities 


December 11 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of Labour? My 
question is based on a report in this 
morning’s Montreal Gazette... My 
question is this. Is the report correct 
that there will be legislation at this 
session of Parliament respecting govern- 
ment annuities? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, the answer is no. 


National Housing Act 


December 15 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Public Works) moved that the House go 
into committee at the next sitting to 
consider the following resolution :— 


That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to be substituted for the present 
National Housing Act for the further 
improvement of housing and living condi- 
tions and for that purpose—(a) to authorize 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
to insure approved lenders, including banks, 
in respect of loans made by them to assist 
in the financing of new residential construc- 
tion in urban and rural areas; also to insure, 
under certain conditions, loans for the repair, 
alteration and extension of existing homes; 
and (b) to continue and redefine the actual 
powers of the corporation as to the making 
of loans, the furnishing of guarantees, and 
the undertaking of federal provincial 
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projects; also to continue the powers of the 
Minister to make grants in aid of housing 
redevelopment and for other matters neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the 
act. 


He said: His Excellency the Governor 
General, having been made acquainted with 
the subject matter of this resolution, recom- 
mends it to the House. 

Motion agreed to. 


December 16 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Public Works) moved that the House go 
into committee to consider the following 
resolution :— 


That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to be substituted for the present 
National Housing Act for the further 
improvement of housing and _ living condi- 
tions and for that purpose—(a) to authorize 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
to insure approved lenders, including banks, 
in respect of loans made by them to assist 
in the financing of new residential construc- 
tion in urban and rural areas; also to insure, 
under certain conditions, loans for the repair, 
alteration and extension of existing homes; 
and (b) to continue and redefine the actual 
powers of the corporation as to the making 
of loans, the furnishing of guarantees, and 
the undertaking of federal provincial 
projects; also to continue the powers of the 
Minister to make grants in aid of housing 
redevelopment and for other matters neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the 
act. 


Motion agreed to and the House went 
into committee. 


Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, it is a very 
pleasant privilege to sponsor such a popular 
resolution as this one appears to be, judging 
from the applause. 

This resolution precedes a bill which, if 
and when enacted by Parliament, will effect 
substantial changes in the financing of 
residential construction under the National 
Housing Act. It is important not only that 
the proposed measure be given careful and 
detailed attention, but also that it receive 
royal assent as soon as possible. It is 
during the winter months that prospective 
home owners and builders plan their 
programs to start at the beginning of the 
next construction season. Moreover, any 
arrangement new to lending institutions, 
home owners and builders will take some 
time to get into full operation. For these 
reasons I am anxious for hon. members to 
have the opportunity of studying the bill 
during the Christmas recess. On second 
reading, I propose to move that the bill 
be referred to the standing committee on 
banking and commerce. 

I hope we may have the debate on 
second reading immediately after we recon- 
vene, and that the bill can be referred to 
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the standing committee on banking and 
commerce as soon as possible. Because the 
second reading debate will be deferred until 
after the recess, I will for the benefit of 
hon. members make a few remarks now 
upon the more important features of the 
bill, notwithstanding the fact that it is usual 
at this stage to confine remarks to the 
resolution which confines itself to those 
features of the bill which require the 
expenditure of public funds. 

There are two main provisions in the 
proposed legislation. First, it is proposed 
to widen the group of lending institutions 
to include the chartered banks and the 
Quebec savings banks which will be 
empowered to make loans on the security 
of insured first mortgages on residential 
property. Second, it is proposed to 
abandon the present form of joint loans 
under the National Housing Act and to 
substitute a system of insured mortgage 
loans. Although our supply of new houses 
in 1953 is greater than~ ever before, our 
population and number of families keep 
growing. 

This growth requires continued expansion 
of housing. 

For reasons which I will discuss in more 
detail at the time of second reading, we 
feel that the present sources of mortgage 
money are not likely to be sufficient to 
support a housing program equal to or 
greater than the 1953 volume. The main 
object of the legislation is to broaden the 
supply of mortgage money by making that 
form of investment more attractive, in- 
creasing the number of lenders and making 
more funds available for mortgage lending. 


The principle of mortgage insurance is 
that the mortgage lender receives an 
insurance payment upon the transfer of the 
mortgaged property to Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. Under the pro- 
posed amendments Central Mortgage will 
have the power to buy insured mortgages 
from approved lenders. Later in this 
session my colleague, the Miu£nister of 
Finance (Mr. Abbott), will place the Bank 
Act and the Bank of Canada Act before 
the house for revision, when it is proposed 
to make insured mortgages eligible security 
for Bank of Canada advances to chartered 
banks, as 1s the present position in respect 
to government bonds. 

As was mentioned by the Prime Minister 
(Mr. St. Laurent) in his announcement of 
October 1, it is by these measures that the 
introduction of the chartered banks into the 
mortgage field will be accompanied by 
safety and liquidity so necessary to our 
banking system. 


In addition, ii is proposed to reduce the 
down payment from the 20 per cent now 
required under the National Housing Act. 
The amount of the loans will be 90 per 
cent of the first $8,000 and 70 per cent of 
the balance of the lending value, subject 
to maximum loan limits as will be deter- 
mined by the Governor in Council. For a 
$10,000 house, for example, the down pay- 
ment under the proposed arrangements will 
be $1,400 as compared with $2,000 under 
the present legislation. 

Steps are being taken to increase the 
period of amortization so that under the 
proposed arrangement loans with a 25-year 
period of amortization will be the general 
rule, rather than the 20-year amortization 
presently under the National Housing Act. 

It is proposed that the borrower shall 
pay a single insurance premium which may 
be capitalized into the mortgage loan and 
amortized during the life of the loan. The 
bill will contain a provision that this 
insurance premium will be 2 per cent in 
the case of home ownership and 23 per 
cent in the case of rental property, for 
loans with construction advances. This 
premium payable by the home owner 
approximates 40 per cent of that which is 
paid on annual reducing balances under 
the Federal Housing Act in the United 
States, which operates under a comparable 
arrangement. 

The loss settlement payable to the 
approved lenders when they transfer the 
foreclosed property to Central Mortgage 
will contain elements of coinsurance. In 
other words the payment to the approved 
lender will average 3 per cent less than 
the total amount of his investment. 


The bill will propose that, as under 
the present National Housing Act, the 
maximum rate of interest which may be 
charged by approved lenders for insured 
loans will be determined by the Governor 
in Council. Such maximum interest rates 
will be determined within limitations con- 
tained in the statute and in light of general 
interest rate conditions at the time of 
determination. For this reason it is not 
possible for me, either now or at the time 
of the second reading, to indicate to hon. 
members the actual maximum rate of in- 
terest which will be applicable to insured 
loans. However, I would expect that the 
monthly carrying charge for the borrower, 
including the amortization of the capital- 
ized single insurance premium, will produce 
a lower monthly carrying charge for a 
somewhat longer period than he would 
presently pay on a comparable amount of 
mortgage financing under the present 
legislation. 


Because we have not yet reached the enc 
of the year, and because there are no 
figures yet available for December and only 
partial figures for November, I cannot give 
hon. members the number of houses which 
will be started in Canada in 1953. How- 
ever, on the basis of present figures, and 
assuming an experience comparable to 1952 
during the last two months of the year, I 
would guess that the starts will approximate 
105,000 units as compared with 84.000 in 
1952, 74,000 in 1951 and 95,000 in 1950. 

I now turn to the resolution itself. Hon. 
members will notice from the resolution 
that the proposed legislation will be similar 
to that covered by the existing National 
Housing Act. It is proposed that much of 
the existing Act will be re-enacted into the 
new legislation to achieve the convenience 
of one act only currently im operation. 

The resolution deals first with authority 
to Central Mortgage to insure loans made 
by approved lenders. This will have apphi- 


cation to all types of new residential 
construction for home ownership, co- 
operative housing projects and _ rental 


housing projects both in urban and rural 
areas. It will be noticed that the participa- 
tion in insured loans is in the form of a 
guarantee, and that the present arrange- 
ment whereby 25 per cent of the loan is 
advanced through Central Mortgage will be 
discontinued. However, it is proposed that 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


‘shall continue to make loans to limited 


dividend companies and companies engaged 
in primary industries and, under some 
circumstances, to persons who are unable 
to secure loans from approved lenders. 
The resolution also contemplates the 
re-enactment of the provisions of the 
present Act relating to guarantees which 
may be given to life insurance companies 
and other approved lenders in respect to 
low cost and moderate cost rental projects 
which they may undertake with their own 
funds, and in respect to land assembly 
projects. It is also proposed that the rental 
insurance plan will be continued. 

Parliament will be asked to enact provi- 
sions similar to those contained in the home 
improvement and home extension part of 
the present Act, but on an insured basis. 

It will be proposed that part V of the 
National Housing Act relating to research 
and investigation and community planning 
wil be re-enacted, as well as the provisions 
relating to joint federal-provincial land 
assembly and housing developments. 

It will also be proposed that the slum 
clearance and redevelopment sections of 
the Act will be brought forward for 
re-enactment.... 
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Job Opportunities Provided 
by Plant Expansion in 1953 


Employment for estimated 23,000 workers created by additions to pro- 
ductive capacity of Canadian manufacturing plants last year, a total 
exceeded only in 1952, when plant expansion created 34,000 new jobs 


Expansion of Canadian manufacturing 
plants during 1953 provided employment 
for an estimated 23,000 workers.* 

A preliminary estimate made last fall 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department, which each year since 1948 
has conducted a survey of the effects of 
plant expansion on labour requirements, 
was that 19,000 new jobs would be created 
during the year (L.G., Oct. 1953, p. 1431). 
The completion of the survey has added 
4,000 to the earlier estimate. 

This total of 23,000 was exceeded only 
in 1952, when additional labour require- 
ments resulting from expansion to manu- 
facturing capacity created 34,000 new jobs. 
The lower figure for 1953 largely reflects 
the decline in employment expansion of 
industries related to the defence program, 
particularly aircraft manufacturing. 

It is estimated that the expansion of 
Canadian manufacturing facilities since the 
beginning of 1948 has resulted in the crea- 
tion of about 108,000 new jobs. 

Expansion of plant facilities since 1948 
has been concentrated in four broad indus- 
trial groups: transportation equipment, 
iron and steel products, electrical appa- 
ratus and chemical products. In this 
six-year period the increase in employment 
through plant expansion in these indus- 
tries accounted for 60 per cent of the total 
number of new jobs in all manufacturing 
industries. In 1952 and 1953 the number 
of new jobs in these industries represented 
about 75 per cent of the yearly totals for 
all manufacturing. 

New jobs created in the transportation 
equipment industry in 1953 totalled 6,600. 
This was about four per cent of total 
employment in the industry. The greatest 
gain resulted from the construction of a 
new automobile assembly plant, which 
created employment for some 4,000 workers. 
New jobs in the iron and steel industry 
in 1953 totalled approximately 3,600, or two 
per cent of total employment in the in- 





*The number of new jobs quoted in this 
article is based on the assumption that the 
new facilities will operate at full capacity 
on completion. 
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dustry. Another 3,600 workers, an addition 
of between four and five per cent of the 
industry’s working force, were required by 
the electrical apparatus industry. In the 
chemical industry, the number of new jobs 
totalled 2,700, an increase of five per cent. 

Although both in 1952 and 1953 these four 
industries accounted for three-quarters of 
the new jobs created in all manufacturing, 
the industrial pattern of expansion changed 
significantly during the two years. The 
emphasis in capital expenditure for new 
construction was away from  defence- 
connected industries back to the consumer 
durable goods industries. 

This trend was broadly reflected in a 
change in the industrial composition of the 
new employment opportunities. In the 
transportation equipment group, the num- 
ber of new jobs created in the aircraft 
industry was 13,700 lower in 1953 than in 
1952. Partially offsetting this was the large 
increase In new jobs in the automotive 
industry. <A similar pattern appeared in 
the electrical apparatus industry. In 1953 
the emphasis was more on expansion of 
facilities for the production of household 
appliances, particularly television sets. In 
the iron and steel and chemical products 
industries, the trend away from defence 
was also evident but was not as marked. 

In 1953, 64 per cent of the new jobs 
were in Ontario, 23 per cent in Quebec, 
seven per cent in the Prairie region and 
less than five per cent in both the Atlantic 
and Pacific regions. New employment 
opportunities in the six-year period 1948 
to 1953 were distributed in a similar 
pattern (54 per cent were in Ontario and 
32 per cent in Quebec). 

The total of 14,400 new jobs in Ontario 
in 1953 was only 3,100 lower than the peak 
of 17,500 reached in 1952. This reduction 
resulted largely from the completion of 
plant expansion in the aircraft industry. 
With the exception of 1952, the 1953 volume 
more than doubled that of every other year 
since 1948. 

In Quebec, the total of 5,200 new jobs 
in 1953 was considerably lower than the 
peak of 12,000 in 1952 but still higher than 


in any other year since 1949. As in 
Ontario, reduced expansion in the aircraft 
industry largely accounted for the decline 
from the previous year. 

In the Prairie region, the 1,500 new jobs 
in 1953 marked the peak year since the 
survey was begun in 1948. In the Pacific 
region, the 900 new jobs were fewer than 
in 1952 but more than the. yearly average 
from 1948 to 1952. 

A large proportion of the new jobs 
created by plant expansion in 1953 were 
located in the major metropolitan areas of 
Montreal and Toronto. The Toronto area 
provided at least 8,250 new jobs or 57 
per cent of the total for the province. 
Similarly in Quebec, the Montreal area 
accounted for 57 per cent of 3,000 of the 
new jobs in the province. 


In Ontario, at least 18 localities, other 
than Toronto, had plant expansion projects 
each of which employed more than 100 
workers. At Prescott, Maitland and 
Guelph, new plants were completed each 
of which will employ approximately 600 
workers at full capacity. At Cornwall, 
Perth, London, Arnprior and Stratford, 
plant expansion projects were completed 
each of which will employ approximately 
200 workers at capacity. 

In Quebec, apart from Montreal, only 
Ste. Thérése, St. Hyacinthe, and St. Jean 
had expansion projects employing more 
than 100 workers in each case. Most of 
the expansion in other centres was in the 
clothing sector of the textile industry and, 
as is customary, the number of new workers 
required in each plant was relatively small. 


Labour’s Annual Briefs Compared 


Canada’s four major labour organizations displayed striking degree of 
unanimity when they submitted requests, recommendations in December 


When Canada’s four major labour organ- 
izations presented their annual briefs to the 
federal cabinet in December (L.G., Jan., 
p. 44), they displayed a striking degree of 
unanimity in their requests and recom- 
mendations. Although some groups omitted 
demands made by others, there were no 
recommendations that conflicted with those 
of other labour bodies. Subjects of a 
technical nature or pertaining to local con- 
ditions or to special occupations were 
mentioned in some briefs and not in others; 
but nowhere were principles in conflict. 

The four groups were speaking for about 
13 million organized Canadian workers. 

Differences of opinion that may exist 
among the four organizations are not in 
‘evidence in their annual memoranda. On 
important issues affecting Canadian labour, 
apparently the major groups are in agree- 
ment. 

While the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada dealt almost exclusively with 
problems in Canada, the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour devoted considerable space 
in its brief to world-wide issues and was 
more detailed in its analysis of domestic 
problems. The Dominion Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods made more technical 


recommendations and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour reflected 
the thinking of the unions in the province 
of Quebec. 

On 14 economic and social subjects of 
vital interest to labour, most of which were 
included in all four briefs, differences were 
in the wording or in the degree of the 
claim. 

Of the 14 topics analysed, the TLC made 
its opinion known on 13, leaving out 
mention of economic assistance to under- 
developed countries. The CCL also 
discussed 13, leaving out the subject of 
government annuities. The CCCL had 
something to say on 12 subjects, leaving 
out health insurance and the bill of rights 
question. The Railway Brotherhoods in- 
cluded eight of the 14 topics in their brief, 
agreeing in substance on all eight with 
other groups who mentioned the same 
subjects. 

For example, all agreed that unemploy- 
ment insurance should be extended to more 
workers and that benefits should be in- 
creased. All agreed that the housing 
problem in Canada is serious and that 
financing new homes should be made 
easier for workers. All agreed that immi- 
eration is advisable but recommended 
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planning in this matter. With regard to 
taxation and old age security, practically 
the same requests were made, differing only 
in detail. All four groups raised the same 
objections to the proposed amendments to 
the Criminal Code. 

Differences showed up only in remedies 
suggested. Three groups discussed unem- 
ployment and proposed different but not 
opposing solutions to the problem. Simi- 
larly, the three groups that touched on the 
shipping industry recognized a problem but 
saw it from two slightly different angles. 

Special representations, such as the 
CCCL request for a Canadian ambassador 
to the Vatican and the Brotherhoods’ con- 
cern for the welfare of trainmen displaced 
because of the dieselization of Canadian 
railways, received no opposition from other 
groups, and any objections that may exist 
were not stated. 

Following is a comparison of the opinions 
of the four organizations on 14 subjects 
affecting labour. 


Housing 

All four organizations had much to say 
on housing, the CCL declaring it to be 
a “deplorable” situation and the CCCL 
terming the problem “one of the most 
alarming today”. All groups approved a 
federal government plan to make more 
mortgage money available but disapproved 
of the higher interest rate. The CCCL said 
the latter should be 44 per cent and the 
Brotherhoods said it should be 34 per cent. 
All groups felt the terms of repayment 
of housing loans should be made easier. 

The CCL and the Brotherhoods empha- 
sized that workers on low incomes were 
not provided for by the National Housing 
Act. The Brotherhoods and the CCL 
listed specific amendments to the Act. 


Only the TLC and CCL briefs called for 
low-rental subsidized housing. 


TLC—We urge our Government to adjust 
the conditions of new home purchasing in 
order that the down payment will be reduced 
to a maximum of ten per cent, and the 
repayment period of the balance stretched 
out sufficiently to allow the monthly pay- 
ments to be a reasonable percentage of the 
purchaser’s monthly income... There is at 
the same time a growing demand for low- 
rental housing throughout Canada. We urge 
our Government to encourage the building of 
such dwelling units and to make subsidies 
available for this purpose where necessary. 

CCL—Even with the present relatively 
high level of earnings, very few Canadian 
workers can afford to build their own homes 

The most urgent need is for low-rental 
housing. This means subsidized public 
housing. 
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CCCL—The CCCL, while being pleased to 
note that the Government has indicated... 
its intention to contribute to the solution of 
this thorny problem by facilitating loans for 
building, believes it opportune to suggest to 
the Government the conduct of an investiga- 
tion on the subject. 


Brotherhoods—We wish to reiterate two 
major points: (1) the housing shortage 
affects mainly the lower-wage group; (2) any 
national remedy for the housing shortage 
must assist this low-wage group if it is to 
be successful. 





Immigration 

The four labour organizations are in 
favour of immigration. The TLC declared 
further immigration is a “necessity”. The 
CCL said Canada “should bring in as many 
immigrants as the country can absorb” and 
“should not discriminate on grounds of race, 
creed, class or colour”. 

All four groups felt that immigration 
should be planned to avoid unemployment. 
In the opinion of the TLG, the CCl and 
the CCCL, this planning should be done 
jointly by management, labour and the 
Government. 

TLC—We urge our Government to plan 
immigration ...closer co-operation should be 
sought with management and labour through 
an immigration commission having equal 


representation from labour, management and 
government. : 


CCL—tThe Congress reiterates its proposal 
for the setting up of a permanent Immigra- 
tion Advisory Committee. 

CCCL—That the Department of Immigra- 
tion establish its immigrant quotas after a 
thorough investigation at the National 
Employment Service, among employers and 
labour unions, in order to be fully aware 
of the situation and be in a position to make 
a selection based on the country’s needs. 

Brotherhoods—...we feel more cognizance 
should be given to our national problem of 
seasonal unemployment. It is our view that 
more emphasis should be placed on _ the 
desirability of regulating the number and 
time of arrival of immigrants to periods of 
the year offering the best employment 
opportunities. 


While the CCL confined its remarks to 
the need for an immigration committee, 
the TLC and CCCL briefs suggested that 
prospective immigrants be informed of 
social and economic conditions in Canada 
before leaving their own countries. The 
CCCL also advocated granting family 
allowances to immigrants as soon as they 
come into the country. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The labour unions considered the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act a major piece of 


social legislation. They listed amend- 
ments and changes they felt necessary, in- 
cluding increased benefits and extended 
coverage. 


The TLC, CCL and CCCL asked that 


all workers be included in the Act’s cover- 


age. The TLC and CCL asked that new 
benefit categories be created. The CCL 
and the CCCL mentioned coverage for 


workers on strike. Benefits for workers 
idled because of illness were requested 
by the TLC, the CCL and the Brother- 


hoods. All four groups asked for the 
reduction or elimination of the waiting 
period. 


TLC—The Unemployment Insurance Act 
should be amended to provide for the pay- 
ment of benefits to insured persons who 
become unemployed because of illness... 
We _ request that .. . additional benefit 
categories be established which will bear a 
fair and reasonable relation to present day 
earning levels of insured workers... We 
recommend that the number of waiting days 
be reduced from five to two. 

CCL—Two new insurance classes should 
be created to replace the present top income 
class and benefit rates generally should be 
increased... The waiting and non-compen- 
sable days should be eliminated... Recogni- 
tion should be given to time spent in a 
work-stoppage in the matter of an extension 
of the two-year period under Section 28. 

The Act should be amended to provide 
for maintenance of income to any claimant 
who has become ill or injured, regardless of 
whether his misfortune caused his unem- 
ployment or merely occurred during his 
unemployment. 

CCCL—Widening of the scope of the Act 
so as to include all workers... Complete 
suppression of the five-day waiting period 
and payment without delay of benefits... 
The right for striking employees dismissed 
by employers to draw benefits. 

Brotherhoods—That workers who decline 
to cross another union’s picket lines be not 
disqualified for benefits... That the five-day 
waiting period be reduced to three days... 
That the Act be extended so that all workers 
who are unemployed due to illness’ be 
entitled to benefits. 


The CCL declared that the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund was overfunded, the 
only group to make this contention. It 
believed that the  contribution-benefit 
formula and the assumptions regarding 
“normal” unemployment should be reviewed. 
At the same time, there should be no 
reduction in the rates of contribution as a 
solution to over-funding, it said. 


Health Insurance 


Three of the four labour organizations 
repeated earlier requests for a national 
health insurance scheme and indicated in 
strong language that they considered the 
problem urgent and the scheme overdue. 

The CCCL made no mention of health 
insurance in its brief. 

Both the TLC and the Brotherhoods 
asked that national health insurance be 
enacted or at least considered at the first 


1954 session of Parliament. The CCL 
urged that a Parliamentary Committee be 
set up to consider doing something about 
the situation. 
TLC—Canadians generally want a national 
scheme of health insurance. The wage and 
salary earners and their families whom we 
represent want health insurance on a 
national basis and they want our Govern- 
ment to proceed quickly with its inaugura- 
tion. ; 


CCL—In its memorandum to the Gov- 
ernment last March, the Congress said why 
it thought the time had come, and more 
than come, to start health insurance. It 
has nothing to add now except that the 
case is even stronger after nine months’ 
further delay. 

Brotherhoods—We repeat our former 
urgent requests for the enactment of a 
national health insurance plan. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment received, as in other 
years, considerable attention from all 
groups except the Railway -Brotherhoods, 
who mentioned it only in connection with 
immigration, and with lay-offs resulting 
from the substitution of diesel for steam 
locomotives on the railways. 

The TLC pointed out that in spite of 
Canada’s expanding economy, unemploy- 
ment was beginning to be serious in certain 
areas. Both the TLC and the CCL drew 
attention to the rising unemployment 
figures at National Employment Service 
ofices and mentioned lay-offs in textile, 
aircraft and auto plants, in the farm 
implements industry and on the railways. 
The CCCL brief mentioned lay-offs in the 
textile industry only. 

Different measures to forestall further 
unemployment and to create employment 
were proposed. The TLC advocated a 
substantial public works program, while 
the CCL called for a comprehensive public 
assistance plan, the promotion of new 
industries and the transfer of workers out 
of depressed areas. The CCCL’s main 
proposal was for stimulation of interna- 
tional trade. 


TLC—Seasonal unemployment continues as 
a major problem and this added to the 
current underemployment makes it very 
desirable that a substantial public works 
program be readied and projects inaugu- 
rated with the least possible delay in 
appropriate areas. 

iCCL—If bad spots and the soft spots are 
not to develop into something worse the 
Government will have to develop a compre- 


hensive public assistance plan... and 
promote new industries in, or transfer 
workers from, depressed areas... We have 


been deeply concerned with regard to the 
increase in unemployment in the textile 
industry. 

CCCL—...the Canadian economy is sub- 
ject to instability, which is demonstrated by 
the appearance of unemployment of which 
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the workers are the hardest hit victims... 
Being an exporting country, Canada must 
do all in its power to find new markets for 
jts products, while it must accept in return 
the products of other nations .. . stimulate 
commercial exchanges with other nations by 
accepting in return their imports in order to 
assure a relative balance in the trade. 


Criminal Code 
All four labour organizations commented 
on the proposed amendments to the 


Criminal Code, especially the wording of 
sections dealing with labour disputes. The 
TLC, CCL and Brotherhoods specifically 
mentioned Sections 365 and 372, while the 
CCCL merely expressed “some fear con- 
cerning the too-wide scope of certain 
articles of this draft law’. The CCCL 
also proposed a parliamentary commission 
to review opinions on the new law. The 
TLC and the Brotherhoods concurred in 
the recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

The TLC and the Brotherhoods favoured 
government-operated lotteries, something 
not mentioned by the other two groups. 


TLC—We would strongly urge that Sec- 
tions 365 and 372 be approved in their 
amended form as these were reported to 
the House of Commons by the Special Com- 
mittee during the last Session... e 
further recommend that the Criminal Code 
be amended to allow Government-operated 
lotteries in Canada. 


CCL—Our submission (at the last session 
of Parliament) dealt with Section 365, which 
constitutes certain acts as offences resulting 
from breach of contract, and with Section 
372 which deals with the offence of mischief. 
The Congress vigorously opposes the imple- 
mentation of the proposed legislation 
embodied in Sections 365 and 372, recog- 
nizing in them dangers which threaten the 
very existence of trade unions... The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour feels most strongly 
that industrial relations should not be 
regulated through the Criminal Code. 


CCCL—The CCCL deems useful the crea- 
tion of a parliamentary commission in order 
to allow all interested parties to express 
their views of the draft submitted to the 
legislators. 

Brotherhoods—We view with concern 
provisions of Bill O of the Senate—namely 
Sections 52, 365 and 372—passed by that 
body in December 1952. These particular 
provisions of the Code could be interpreted 
to the detriment of trade unionists. How- 
ever, we have reviewed the Second Report 
of the Special Committee of the House of 
Commons which was appointed to study this 
all-important legislation... We concur 
wholly therein and urge that Parliament 
enact such amendments... We recommend 
that the Code be amended to permit of 
lotteries. 


Taxation 

Almost identical requests were made by 
the four labour groups with regard to 
income taxes. All four asked that the 
basic exemptions be raised to $1,500 for 
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single persons and $3,000 for married 
persons. The TLC and the CCL requested 
that $400 be allowed for each dependent 
child and the Brotherhoods raised this to 
$500. The CCCL asked that $1,000 be 
allowed for each student in the family. 

Only the TLC and the CCL mentioned 
the sales tax, the former requesting its 
abolition and the latter its “drastic reduc- 
tion” and abolition on necessities. 


Exemptions for the cost and maintenance 
of tools and for travelling expenses while 
on the job were asked by the TLC, the 
CCL and the CCCL; for out-of-town 
living expenses by the TLC and the 
Brotherhoods; for medical expenses by the 
CCL, the CCCL and the Brotherhoods; 
and sickness insurance and unemployment 
insurance payments by the CCCL. } 


Old Age Security 


The four labour groups agreed that Old 
Age Security pensions should be increased 
and the qualifying age limits lowered. The 
TLC and the CCL want pensions of $65 
per month, while the CCCL and the 
Brotherhoods ask for $50 per month. 


All groups asked that the age limits be 
lowered to 65 years for men and 60 years 
for women. The Brotherhoods were the 
only group that would allow a means test, 
this for women at 60 years of age. 


Government Employees 


Collective bargaining and certification 
rights for federal government employees 
were requested by all groups except the 
Brotherhoods, who made no mention of it. 


The TLC and CCL briefs listed the 
hours of work they considered’ the 
employees should be granted. 


TLC—Full rights of collective bargaining, 
of certification, and of obtaining signed 
agreements with our Government and its 
many agencies should be granted to all 
government employees... We request that 
all administrative staff be granted the five- 
day week regardless of locality, and that 
working hours be established at not more 
than thirty-seven and one-half per week... 
that all operational staff be granted the 
five-day week...hours of work...eight per 
day and forty per week. 


CCL—The Congress urges the Government 
to recognize and bargain collectively with 
unions of its employees... With regard to 
prevailing-rate employees . . . the immediate 
institution of (1) the forty-hour week with 
overtime after forty hours; (2) the granting 
of furlough leave; (3) the deduction of 


union dues; and (4) the negotiation of 
Wages... 

CCCL—...groups such as federal’ civil 
servants and employees of the Queen’s 
Printer ...cannot be deprived of their 


natural right of association and right of 
collective bargaining. 


Shipping 
All labour groups except the Railway 
Brotherhoods had something to say about 


shipping, although in two different con- 
nections. The TLC urged steps to “main- 
tain a strong merchant marine’. It 


believed “a thorough investigation should 
be made into our deep sea shipping indus- 
try in all its aspects,” and called for a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
matter. The CCL and the CCCL, how- 
ever, were more concerned with employ- 
ment in Canadian shipyards. They both 
favoured the construction of new shipping 
and the maintenance of Canadian deep-sea 
ships in Canada’s shipyards. 


Economic Assistance 
Only the CCL and the CCCL made 


appeals in their briefs for greater financial 
assistance to under-developed countries. 
The CCL brief devoted considerable space 
to the subject, mentioning particular 
agencies and specific amounts. The CCCL 
brief mentioned assistance to under- 
developed countries as one of two ways to 
expand Canada’s foreign trade and thereby 
give stability to the Canadian economy. 
CCL—The Congress is gratified that the 
Government saw fit to increase its 1954 
contribution to United Nations Technical 
Assistance from $800,000 to $1,500,000... 
In view of the fact that Canadians are 
paying only eleven cents per person towards 
the upkeep of the program, a greater Cana- 
dian effort would not be out of place. We 
have continually pointed out the inadequacy 


of the Government’s contribution to the 
Colombo Plan. 


CCCL—...give vigorous impetus to the 
assistance given to under-developed countries. 


Canada Election Act 


Three of the four labour groups has 
something to say about federal election 
procedures. The Railway Brotherhoods 
made no comment. 


Reduction of the voting age to 18 years 
was requested by the TLC and the Ceol, 
In addition, the TLC and the CCL asked 
that some form of absentee voting be 
provided for trade union members who are 
away from their homes on election day, 
either at conventions or on trade union 
business. The CCL was the only organi- 


zation to ask that provision be made for 
indicating on the ballot the party affilia- 
tion of the candidate. 

_TLC—There are now several hundred full- 
time representatives of trade unions in 
Canada and their duties require them to 
do a great deal of travelling. No provision 
is now made for any of these representatives 
to vote at the advance polls. 


CCL... : provide. tora form of absentee 
voting in federal general elections... 


Government Annuities 


Only two organizations, the TLC and 
the CCCL, mentioned government annui- 
ties. Both requested that the present 
maximum annuity payable be doubled to 
$2,400. 

_TLC—... bring Government Annuities into 
line with present-day conditions, earnings 
and money values and at the same time make 
them once again reasonably competitive with 
those offered by private companies... We 
therefore urge that the present maximum 


of $1,200 be at least doubled with the 
minimum delay. 


CCCL—...amend the Government Life 
Annuities Act so as to increase from $1,200 
to $2,400 the maximum annuity payable per 
participant. 


Bill of Rights 


The two senior labour groups advocated 
the enactment in Canada of a Bill of 
Rights along the lines of the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The TLC also asked that equal 
citizenship and voting rights be extended 
to Canada’s North American Indian popu- 
lation. 

Neither the CCCL nor the Brotherhoods 
mentioned this subject in their briefs. 


The general conclusion drawn from this 
study is similar to that drawn from an 
analysis of the briefs submitted by the 
four labour organizations in March 1952 
(UC. May 1952; p..5538)- At that time 
organized labour in Canada was in sub- 
stantial agreement on all important issues 
except the effects of the federal govern- 
ment’s legislation abolishing resale price 
maintenance. This subject was not men- 
tioned by any group last December, and 
it is assumed the legislation in question 
no longer engages the attention of the 
unions. 


——— 


India’s contribution of technical’ assistance under the Colombo Plan includes five 
experts to Ceylon and the provision of training facilities for 98 students from countries 


in South-East Asia. 


administration, broadcasting and engineering, 


Services reports. 


Training is being given in statistics, sugar technology, customs 


the Government of India Information 
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10" Annual Convention, B.C. Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Government action to meet the threat 
of rismg unemployment was demanded at 
the tenth annual convention of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) in 
Vancouver, January 9 and 10. Delegates 
representing 50,000 trade unionists in the 
province also passed resolutions calling for 
a province-wide strike fund and unity with 
other labour organizations. 

Speakers at the convention said that 
52,000 workers in British Columbia, 23,000 
of them in Vancouver, were unemployed. 
They charged that increasing immigration 
and imports of goods from low-wage coun- 
tries are cutting down the demand for 
Canadian labour. 

Joseph MacKenzie, Director of Organiza- 
tion for the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
emphasized that the CCL is in favour of 
immigration as long as there are jobs for 
immigrants. But employers were claiming 
there were shortages of skilled workers and 
other types of labour when government 
figures showed 266,000 unemployed in 
Canada, he said. 

The delegates passed a resolution on 
unemployment that said in part: “We 
urgently request the British Columbia 
Government in consultation with other 
groups to prepare and institute plans to 
alleviate the situation.” 

The Federation adopted resolutions indi- 
cating it would act on its own to counter 
increasing unemployment and resistance to 
labour demands. A resolution, submitted 
by the International Woodworkers of 
America, called for planning of a province- 
wide strike fund which could reach $600,000 
annually on the basis of present assess- 
ments. It was adopted unanimously. The 
resolution empowered the executive of the 
Federation to set up a committee to study 
all phases of the plan if a satisfactory one 
is worked out, then submit it to local 
unions for consideration. 

Also passed unanimously were resolu- 
tions calling for close unity with other 
major trade union organizations in British 
Columbia—the Trade Union Congress 
(TLC) and the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods. 

A resolution calling for increased political 
action and greater support for the CCF 
Party, while receiving some Opposition, was 
approved by the majority of delegates. 

Hon. Lyle Wicks, B.C. Minister of 
Labour, addressed the convention and said 
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the province’s Industrial Conciliation Act 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
would be open for amendment at the 
spring session of the Legislature. 

“We have been striving in the past year 
to increase the prestige and importance of 
our conciliation service,” said Mr. Wicks. 
“We will continue to do this and we will 
continue to plug the loopholes which con- 
tinue to exist. But I think we have reached 
the end of administrative changes and I 
think we now have to turn to changes in 
legislation.” 

A resolution submitted by the executive 
committee of the Federation asked the 
delegates for a free hand in organizing 
campaigns to bring about changes in the 
British Columbia Hospital Insurance 
Scheme. 

The convention adopted resolutions call- 
ing for more housing for low income groups 
and old age pensioners, government- 
sponsored auto insurance, pay increases for 
men and women on juries, and increased 
old age pensions. 

Other resolutions called for higher 
minimum wages, a full-time Labour Rela- 
tions Board, abolition of labour injunctions 
and decertification proceedings, improve- 
ment in the Trade Union Act, amend- 
ments to the province’s new Equal Pay 
Act to insure fair remuneration to female 
employees, legislation bringing in the five- 
day 40-hour work week and two weeks’ 
annual vacation, and the inclusion of 
chiropractors in workmen’s compensation 
coverage, 

Declaring that the professors at the 
University of British Columbia “need help 
from us,” the delegates passed a resolution 
calling on the provincial Government to 
increase grants to the university “so the 
professors could have a raise”. 

Dan Radford, CCL Regional Director in 
British Columbia, was re-elected President 
of the Federation. Stewart Alsbury was 
re-elected First Vice-president and George 
Home was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Pen Baskin replaced Hugh Allison as 
Second Vice-president. Mr. Allison was 
elected Third Vice-president, replacing 
C. L. Cox, who was dropped from the 
executive. 

Members of the executive board for the 
coming year are Lawrence Vandale, Bill 
Symington, Gerry Emary, Don Dunphy and 
Bill Pierce. 


10” Annual Convention, Sask. Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Resolutions calling for a 40-hour five-day 
week and minimum wages of 90 cents per 
hour were adopted at the tenth annual 
convention of the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour (CCL) in Saskatoon, November 
27 and 28. The 100 delegates, representing 
10,000 organized workers in the province, 
also urged the federal and _ provincial 
Governments to establish a national health 
insurance plan and a_ national housing 
scheme. 

The convention was addressed by Hon. 
C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan Minister of 
Labour, and Hon. W. S. Lloyd, Minister 
of Education. H. S. Elkin, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour and a former President of 
the Federation, said trade unionists are 
being called upon to play an important 
and decisive role in the affairs of Canada. 


President L. A. Gardiner and all other 
senior officers of the Federation were 
re-elected by acclamation. 


Labour laws in the province, the exec- 
utive’s report stated, are in many ways 
superior to those of other provinces but 
wages and working conditions “are not yet 
so attractive that they are able to compete 
on too favourable terms with a number of 
provinces, and we believe that better 
labour legislation will help to stay the drift 
of population to other Canadian areas”. 


While commending the provincial Gov- 
ernment for recent amendments to the 
Trade Union Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the report stated that 
a number of other legislative changes could 
easily be made without adversely affecting 
business and industry. Among these were 
an increase in minimum wages and fewer 


exemptions in the Hours of Work 
legislation. 

The report criticized the provincial 
Government for failing to institute the 


40-hour work week and for imposing com- 
pulsory arbitration on civil employees. 


The convention adopted a_ resolution 
calling for a 40-hour five-day week. It 
stated that “the employment situation in 
Canada may at any moment become an 
alarming problem and the compulsory 
shorter week would assist in alleviating 
some of the difficulties of unemployment 
by spreading available work amongst a 
greater number of workers”. 

It urged the Saskatchewan Government 
to introduce legislation at its next session 
establishing the 40-hour five-day week with 
no reduction in take-home pay and pro- 
viding two consecutive days off after each 
five days of work. 


The same resolution called on all unions 
affiliated with the Federation to press for 
the short week in contract negotiations. 

Other resolutions voiced opposition to 
plans for night-opening of retail stores and 
demanded that employees in these estab- 
lishments and in hospitals and other 
institutions be included in the 40-hour 
five-day week legislation. 

Minimum wages of 90 cents per hour 
were demanded in another resolution. The 
present minimum wage in Saskatchewan, it 
stated, is far too low to promote a decent 
standard of living. 


The convention called on the provincial 
Government to eliminate from the 
Minimum Wage Act provisions which 
create discrimination in wages and working 
conditions between groups of workers in 
different parts of the province. Several 
resolutions pointed out that littl minimum 
wage inspection was carried out in the 
northern areas and urged that minimum 
wage and hours of work regulations be 
enforced more rigidly. 

A “drastic overhauling” of the Hours of 
Work Act and the Hours of Work Orders 
was urged in a resolution charging that the 
large number of exemptions imposed dis- 
crimination on oil truck drivers, construc- 
tion workers, shop employees, waitresses 
and chambermaids, employees of creameries, 
stockvards, poultry processing plants, service 
stations and garages, and others. 

The convention declared in a resolution 
its support for a national health insurance 
plan with costs to be assessed according to 
ability to pay, the plan to be operated 
jointly by the federal and _ provincial 
Governments. 


Another resolution requested the federal 
Government to make unemployment insur- 
ance benefits available to workers idled 
because of sickness, injury or quarantine. 

The convention called on the federal 
Government to set up a national housing 
authority to provide low-rental homes at 
subsidized rents and homes “which can be 
purchased within the budget of the average 
family without hardship”. A further reso- 
lution on the subject urged an amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act to allow 
90 per cent federal contributions to federal- 
provincial-municipal housing schemes. 

A resolution on workmen’s compensation 
asked that the level of payments be raised 
to 100 per cent of the injured worker’s 
income. It was also requested that imme- 
diate steps be taken to increase compensa- 
tion pensions. 
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Noting that injured workmen in the 
province are often left to their own devices 
and told to look for light work, the con- 
vention requested that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board institute a suitable 
rehabilitation centre with trained personnel. 

Declaring that “real organic unity would 
greatly benefit the trade union movement 
on this continent,” the convention endorsed 
the idea and called on all sections of labour 
to study the invitation for unity made by 
CCL President A. R. Mosher at the 13th 
Congress convention in Montreal (L.G., 
Oct. 1953, p. 1434). 

The delegates approved the principle of 
fair prices for farm products; called for 
the creation of a mutual farm-labour 
program and the early establishment at the 
national level of a Dominion Consultative 
Committee between farm and labour organ- 
izations; favoured the retention of rent 
controls; expressed opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration in any form; and 
demanded the withdrawal of “Bill O” as 
an amendment to the Criminal Code. The 
convention favoured the setting up of a 
committee to study and make recommenda- 
tions on a federal labour code. 

The convention criticized the Saskat- 
chewan Labour’ Relations Board for 
“cumbersome and troublesome red tape” 
and delays in issuing orders and decisions. 
It requested more regular and scheduled 
meetings of the Board. 


A resolution was adopted charging that 
“the farm implement monopoly is pricing 
itself out of the market through their large 
profits”. It called upon the “senior 
governments” to take all possible action to 
control the activities of companies in the 
farm implement industry, “failing which we 
suggest government action to take over the 
whole industry as a going concern”. 

The convention also requested that the 
Saskatchewan Government enact legislation 
requiring all employers in the province to 
grant 18 days sick pay per year, this pay 
to be accumulative; urged that income tax 
exemptions be raised to $2,000 for single 
persons and $3,000 for married persons. 

Regarding international affairs, the con- 
vention adopted a resolution submitted by 
the executive calling on all affiliated unions 
to do everything within the limits of the 
CCL policy “to work for full employment 
for all workers; aid without strings to 
needy nations; a more representative 
United Nations; disarmament; trade 
between all countries of the world and the 
right of every nation however small to 
determine its own way of life”. 

Officers of the Federation returned by 
acclamation were President L. A. Gardiner, 
Vice-presidents F. McClelland and G. Daly, 
Secretary-Treasurer V. P. A. Secret, 
Recording Secretary J. Sawchyn, and 
Executive Members D. Young and 
L. Chubb. 





40 Per Cent of Sweden's Salaried Workers Belong to Unions 


Close to 40 per cent of Sweden’s 800,000 
salaried employees belong to unions. These 
unions in turn have formed the Central 
Organization of Salaried Employees in 
Sweden (TCO). This is in contrast to the 
more limited organization of white-collar 
workers in Canada (L.G., Jan. 1953, p. 33). 

Swedish unions for salaried workers in- 
clude persons in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, typical of which are civil servants, 
hotel and restaurant employees, journalists 
and non-commissioned officers in the 
defence forces. Altogether, 44 unions have 
been formed, 10 of which have member- 
ships exceeding 10,000 and the largest of 
which, whose members come from clerical 
and technical occupations throughout in- 
dustry, has almost 75,000 members. 

The TCO has operated independently of 
the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions 
(LO). The TCO has pointed out that the 
major differences between its members and 
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those of the LO are largely psychological. 
These have been sufficiently important in 
the minds of the workers, however, to 
justify separate organizations. Salaried 
workers have maintained that they have 
more opportunity than the average member 
of the LO to advance in their employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, the strict division of 
membership between the two organizations 
has not always been clear and considerable 
co-operation has now been established. 
Changes in the Swedish economy since 
the war, not unlike those that have taken 
place in Canada, have narrowed the area 
of advantage in working conditions between 
salaried and non-salaried workers, with the 
result that the salaried workers are more 
enthusiastic for union organization now 


‘ than in past years, the TCO reports. 


The TCO claims to be the only purely 
salaried group to belong to the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


LMPC Wark First 5 Years 





The year 1953 was one of the best 
experienced by the LMPC at Fleet Manu- 
facturing Ltd., Fort Erie, since its forma- 
tion five years ago. In a review of the 
year’s activities, Mr. G. Murray, LMPC 
secretary, said :— 

“Some of the more important items which 
the LMPC sponsored or recommended 
which resulted in new or better services 
or facilities were: formation of the Fleet 
Employees Credit Union; formation of the 
Fleet Employees Welfare Service Fund— 
charitable and welfare organization; a new 
eroup insurance plan which includes many 
new or better benefits; a new parking lot 
built, with a paved sidewalk from it direct 
to the main gate; the old parking lot 
enlarged and repaired; safety glasses made 
available to all employees; stools provided 
for many of the female workers in the 
shop; the quality and quantity of the food 
in the cafeteria much improved—as well 
as the overall cafeteria service and 
equipment; a new suggestion plan devised 
which ensures speedier processing and a 
fairer evaluation of employee suggestions. 
Through its safety sub-committee, the 
LMPC has assisted the company in reduc- 
ing the accident rate by more than 30 per 
cent in the past six months. 


“Although most of these items seem to 
deal with welfare, nevertheless it is a 
recognized fact that the satisfied worker in 
good surroundings is a happy worker and 
production is indirectly affected in a 
favourable way. Direct improvements in 
production methods have resulted in many 
cases from the hundreds of suggestions 
received and processed each year by the 
LMPC Suggestion Committee. 

“Both the management and representa- 
tives of locals 171 and 939, International 
Association of Machinists, are completely 
sold on the LMPC and heartily agree that 
+t does much to promote and maintain 
friendlier relations between management 
and labour.” 


Civic LMPC Active in Edmonton 

The Staff-Management Committee (1.e., 
LMPC) of the City of Edmonton Welfare 
Department has contributed considerably to 





improved staff morale and more efficient 
operating procedures. Important improve- 
ments in office technique and procedure, 
preparation of a code of ethics for welfare 
workers, and a complete revision of referral 
and intake procedures in the Children’s 
Aid and Public Assistance sections have 
been the major undertakings of the 
committee. 


The SMC made several suggestions and 
recommendations regarding proper utiliza- 
tion of additional space and equipment 
allotted the Welfare Department. Waiting 
rooms have been furnished and a more 
satisfactory arrangement of office equip- 
ment has resulted. 


The committee is also active in helping 
to plan and organize social and recrea- 
tional activities. 


LMPC Film Shown on Television 


Television viewers in Toronto, Ottawa 
and London recently had an opportunity to 
see A Question of Teamwork, the Depart- 
ment of Labour’s new film on labour- 
management co-operation (L.G., Nov. 1953, 
p. 1626). The showing was combined with 
a, discussion on co-operation to complete an 
hour-long telecast. 


Participating in the discussion were Max 
Coutts, Plant Manager, Sangamo Ltd.; 
Les Smith, former President, Local 1755, 
International Association of Machinists 
(Sangamo); Eugene Hallman, Director 
of Public Talks, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation; and R. W. Crumb, Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


It is planned to present the film to 
television viewers in Montreal, Sudbury and 


Vancouver in the near future. 
* * * 


Another LMPC has been established in 
Canada’s pharmaceutical industry. The 
new committee at the Sterling Drug 
Company, Windsor, Ont., is composed of 
representatives of production and super- 
visory staffs. An inaugural dinner meeting 
was recently held by the committee. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and _ trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 


posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The 
Board issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents and ordered two repre- 
sentation votes. During the month, the 
Board received three applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm’ of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came _ into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1008, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis. 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and_ certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, © interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application — to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards. 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Labour Relations Board 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the loading and unloading or handling 
of cargoes to and from coastwise ships, 


d 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
colleetive agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
oy) Procedure..of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board,. andy?{2}s' Conciliatian and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and_ the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


) 


scows and barges operated in the Van- 
couver area by a number of shipping 
companies represented by the shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Coast- 
wise Section), including the British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service (Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company), Canadian 
National Steamship Co. Ltd., General Sea 
Transportation Limited, The Packers 
Steamship Company Limited, Union Steam- 
ships Limited, Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada Limited, and Griffiths 
Steamship Company Limited (L.G., Dec. 
1953, p. 1769). 


2. The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels in the Port of Vancouver by 
Northland Navigation Co. Ltd. (LG., 
Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 


-3. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and _ Bartenders’ 
International Union, on behalf of a unit of 
cocktail lounge and tavern employees of 
Whitehorse Hotels Limited, Whitehorse 
Yelemibe ae Jamin. 82). 


? 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Woodworkers of America, 
Loeal 1-357, applicant, and Pioneer Towing 


Company Limited, Vancouver, respondent 


CEG Oy. .1953, p.. 1627). 

2. Maintenance Workers’ Federal Union, 
Local 493 (TLC), applicant, and the 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(Canadian Pacific Railway Company), 


respondent, and Machinists, Fitters and 
Helpers, Local No. 3 (CCL), intervener 
(L.G., Jan. p. 82). The names of the 
appheant and intervening trade union will 
appear on the ballot. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Victoria and District Waterfront 
Workers’ Association, Local 560 CFL). "on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the loading and unloading of deepsea 
vessels in various British Columbia ports 
by the Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited and Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. The International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation employed in the 
maintenance of the Corporation’s proper- 
ties at Ajax, Ont (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. O’Neill). 

3. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union, on behalf of a unit of 
cocktail lounge employees of ‘Tourists’ 
Services Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). The Board 
gave consent to the making of the appli- 
cation prior to the expiry of six months 
since rejection of a previous application 
affecting the same parties (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1769) for the reason that the rejection 
of that application had been based on 
erroneous payroll information. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 
During December the Minister appointed 


conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— ex 
1. Ottawa Transportation Commission 


and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 

2. Oshawa Railway Company (Canadian 
National Railways) and Division 1255, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


3. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
and Ontario Northland Railway (non- 
operating employees) and Joint Negotiat- 
ing Committee representing a number of 
national and international railway labour 
organizations (Conciliation Officers: H. R. 
Pettigrove and R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Midland Railway Company of Mani- 
toba and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 
(L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1628.) 
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2. Canadian National Railways (Jasper 
Park Lodge, Bessborough Hotel, Prince 
Edward Hotel, Fort Garry Hotel, Prince 
Arthur Hotel and Charlottetown Hotel) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 
(L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1628.) 


Conciliation Board Not Fully Constituted 


1. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
and Ontario Northland Railway (non- 
operating employees excluding water trans- 
port employees) and Joint Negotiating 
Committee representing a number of 
national and international labour organ- 
izations (Conciliation Officers: H. R. 
Pettigrove and R. Trépanier). (See above.) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Port of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni) and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508 
(L.G., Jan., p. 84) was fully constituted in 
December with the appointment of F. E. 
Harrison, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. 
Harrison was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, M. M. 
McFarlane and George Home, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians (L.G., Jan., p. 84) was fully 
constituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of Eric Taylor, Toronto, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Taylor was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a Joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
H. M. Daly, Ottawa, and Miller Stewart, 
Sturgeon Point, Ont., who were previously 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reconvened 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in April 1953, to deal with 
matters in dispute between the National 
Harbours Board, Quebec, and Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
which reported to the Minister in August 
1953 (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 1475) was recon- 
vened in December at the request of the 
parties to the dispute in order that a 
clarification might be made of its original 
report. The text of the reconvened Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. Quebec Railway, Light and 
Company and National Catholic 
port Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. 
Jan., p. 83). 

2. Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company and Catholic Syndicate of 
Garage Employees of the Quebec Railway, 
Light and Power Company, Inc. (LG., 
Jan., p. 84). 


Power 
Trans- 


(E.G. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
National Harbours Board, Quebec 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


December 22, 1953. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greac, MP 
Minister of Labour 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation having been reconvened under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, under Section 
31 (2) of the said Act, in the matter of 
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a dispute between the National Harbours 
Board, Quebec, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
for the purpose of interpreting and clarify- 
ing Section (c), Page 3 of its decision 
rendered on August 15, 1958, concerning 
the retroactivity of the wage rates of 
tradesmen and other classifications, was 
composed of the Hon. Justice Oscar L. 
Boulanger, and Messrs. Jean Turgeon and 
Michael Rubinstein. 


On August 17, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
and the National Harbours Board, 
Quebec. (L.G., Oct. 1953, p. 1493.) 


In December, at the request of the 


parties to the dispute, the Minister 
reconvened the Board in order that a 
clarification might be made of its 
original report. 

Text of the Board’s report clarifying 
its original recommendations is repro- 
duced herewith. 





Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report as 
follows :— 

The present session of the Board was 
convened at the request of the parties by 
the Minister of Labour under Section 
31 (2) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act for the sole 
purpose of interpreting and clarifying that 
section of its award rendered on August 15, 
1953, dealing with the retroactivity of the 
wage rates of tradesmen and other classifi- 
cations involved in the dispute. 

After hearing the parties and reading 
the submissions presented by them, the 
Board decides as follows :— 

The wage rates for tradesmen and other 
classifications it recommended in its deci- 
sion of August 15, 1953, were meant to 
be effective as of November 1, 1952, the 
date of the expiry of the old agreement. 
The Board, in considering the wage rates 


QUEBEC 


for tradesmen and other classifications, had 
only before it at the time the Department 
of Labour Correction Sheet No. 11 dated 
at Ottawa, July 31, 1953, entitled “Appli- 
cable to Department of Labour minimum 
wage scales 1952”, which on page 3 applies 
to Quebee City and zone. It was not 
intended by the Board at the time that 
the wage rates established by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in its sheets govern the 
wage rates of the tradesmen and other 
classifications involved in this dispute, but 
simply used this correction sheet dated 
July 31, 1958, as a possible guide in its 
deliberations. The Board interprets its 
decision of August 15, 1953, relative to 
tradesmen and other classifications that 
these increased rates as shown on the 
correction sheet No. 11 of the Department 
of Labour dated at Ottawa, July 31, 1953, 
apply as and from November 1, 1952. 


The Board takes cognizance of a rate 
sheet supplied by the representatives of 
the National Harbours Board which was 
submitted to it on December 21, 1953, 
showing three columns of wage rates for 
the employees involved in the _ present 
decision. By way of illustration, the Board 
attaches herewith a revision of these wage 
rates and their effective dates (upon which 
the parties have otherwise agreed except 
as to their effective dates), showing the 
rates and their effective dates it had in 
view when its decision was originally 
rendered on August 15, 1953. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) O. L. BouLaNnceEr, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Micuary RuBINsTEIN. 


(Sgd.) JEAN TURGEON. 











Rates Effective 


November 
1, 1952 


(¢ per hr.) | (¢ per hr.) 





January 
1, 1954 


Branch and Classification 























\ 


GENERAL OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE 





IBlaGksravtlameiyns 4 cetaciioc iets es 142 145 
Biaeksmithenelpeneer aaa «- 114 116 
WollermaAkereeeeie nee ss ae 142 | 145 
Carpenter Foreman............ 152 155 
@arpenters..5.e Cee eee seer: 142 145 
Carpenter Helper............. 114 116 
Crane Operator, Senior........ 152 155 
GranesOperacon decree ase: 142 145 
Cranes Piremen? /. s-6h2e..: aoe 119 121 
Fireman, Stationary (Shift) 

GTaSa Site il iat c aetetatierese 119 121 
Fireman, Stationary (Shift) 

Class cdee emi Mee roa kee: 114 ul 16 
Labourer Foreman.........--- 125 127 
DGabourersses eee on cen oe ae 110 | 112 
IDGhen orth, saps cto pa eE ee ae 110 112 














HARBOUR 
Rates Effective 
Branch and Classification November | January 
1, 1952 1, 1954 
(¢ per hr.)| (¢ per hr.) 

Locomotive and Crane Fitter.. 147 150 
Machinist and Toolmaker..... 152 155 
Machinist. eas bone errs 142 145 
Machinist Helper.............. 114 116 
Motor Mechanic.............-- 145 145 
PAINter sess ee ries re eaioye 140 140 
Painter, Brush Hand.......... 120 122 
Plumber and Tinsmith........ 142 145 
iPiimiber Elelpersccen eat 114 116 
Rigger Weacdinpecertlrrr | 130 133 
Rigversan: sade ose ees 125 127 
Rigoer Elelperqunsaemtetr creer: 114 116 
AM hoes) AOI Niwa Aceinc§O cMloet CLat 120 122 
Track Foreman, Assistant..... 120 122 
Mrackmiane ccc screenees 112 114 
Track Driversaeeeer ees 114 116 
Waterman... sce seamrtareetans civiare es 122 124 
Waterman Helper............. 112 114 
Welder and Repairer........-..! 142 145 
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Rates Effective Rates Effective 
Branch and Classification November | January Branch and Classification November | January 
iL Ue 1, 1954 1, 1952 1, 1954 
(¢ per hr.) | (¢ per hr.) (¢ per hr.) | (¢ per hr.) 
REFRIGERATION PLANT COLD STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSE 
Operator, Assistant Chief (shift) 135 138 
Operatorie.cap ae oo 130 133 Checker: tar oal os ticuttmictrs oncy: 122 124 
Repairers oeemecmateanetisne 122 124 HOOnM an ae eee eee aa 122 124 
Repairer: Helpers-....) 6-5. : 112 114 Lia bOurere we. tecrreseeeaeetece 110 112 
Repairer foo. .chtadecnthrieaneee 122 124 
ELECTRICAL BRANCH 
Blectriciantecc.: ac beeeeer rk 142 145 GRAIN ELEVATOR 
ilectrician «(shitt)sse-eee cee: 142 145 SYSTEM 
CROSS-WALL GATES AND (a)Prevailing Rates Employees 
BRIDGES 
Elevatorman, Genearal...... 122 124 
Bridve Operators haar 122 124 Hloorman essere 127 130 
Gates and Bridge Tender...... 114 116 Gallery mia nee eerie 127 130 
Labourer (Elevator)......... 110 V2 
DIVING OUTFIT Marine Towerman........... 127 130 
Millwright, Asst. Chief...... 147 150 
Diver $12.00 per day Mallwrigehiteenc cece metic 142 145 
Diver seassistante nae eaer 122 124 Rigger and Gantryman...... 127 130 
Diver's Lenders. acer. re 114 116 Uitiitviman cere ecaerne 116 118 
Watchmanee ye cer ea eerer 103 105 
MISCELLANEOUS Weighman, Asst. Chief....... 122 135 
Wieighimampacacsaottns a acoe 127 130 
Caretaker, Wolfe’s Cove....... 112 114 Drier Mane eer ties 127 130 
Houseman, Administration 
Office Bld gree eset eee 110 112 (b) Salaried Employees (per 
month) 
WATCHING 
Watchmanthnactcsesre ener 103 105 Milivoniehta@ bieteees errs $325 $325 
Watchman: Hiri osc cresieilecte: 108 110 Weichimans@ hicheeeerecece 295 295 





Union Membership in U.K., N.Y. State and Australia 


British unionists number 94 million; Australian, 14 million. Of the 222 
United States unions, 190 are operating in the state of New York. 


Union membership in the United 
Kingdom reached 9,524,000 in 1952, the 
highest yet recorded, the November issue 
of the Ministry of Labour Gazette reports. 

While the 1952 membership is 43,000 
more than the 1951 total, the 690 trade 
unions in existence at the end of 1952 are 
19 fewer than in 1951. Twenty-seven small 
unions were absorbed by larger unions or 
disbanded and eight new unions were 
formed. 

Of the 690 unions, 321 had fewer than 
500 members and formed about one per 
cent of the aggregate membership. The 91 
unions with memberships of more than 
10,000 accounted for 92 per cent of the 
total trade union strength. 

Seventeen unions had more than 100,000 
members and had an accumulated mem- 
bership of 6,371,000. 

Of the 222 national and international 
unions in the United States, 190 are oper- 
ating in New York state, according to the 
Directory of Labour Organizations in New 
York State. 
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Of these 190, 110 are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, 35 with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and 45 are independent. Of the 190 unions, 
19 are of government employees and 171 
of industrial workers. 

The Directory also reports about 5,500 
union locals in the state; of these about 
4800 are nationally or internationally 
chartered by the AFL or CIO, 502 belong 
to interstate organizations and 179 are 
unaffiliated. About one-quarter of the 
5,500 locals are organizations of government 
employees. 

Of the state’s locals, 1,521 are located 
in New York City, 889 in the Buffalo 
district, 762 in the Albany district, and 740 
in the Metropolitan district. 

In 1952 Australia, with a population of 
8,750,000, had 360 separate trade unions 
with a total membership of almost 1,640,000, 
according to statistics recently released by 
the Australian Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. 


—s Collective Agreements 


amd Wase Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Mining 
Coal Mining—Drumheller District, Alberta 
—Drumheller Coal Operators’ Associa- 


tion and National Union of Firebosses, 
ocak, (OC Ty). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 38, 
1953, for a period of one year. The parties 
will meet 60 days before its expiration to 
discuss a renewal. 


Union Security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance for all employees covered 
by the agreement. 


Check-off: obligatory for all. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
after standard daily or weekly hours. If 
the mine is idle during any day from 
Monday to Friday owing to circumstances 
beyond the company’s control Saturday shall 
be worked at straight time, as long as not 
more than 40 hours a week are worked. 
Time worked on any of 10 recognized holi- 
days shall be-paid at time and a half. 


Vacations with pay: one day of vacation 
credit to any fireboss who has not lost more 
than 12 hours during the month. But any 
fireboss who averages 20 shifts per month 
during the year shall be entitled to 12 days’ 
vacation per year. A maximum of 12 days’ 
pay may be earned, but vacation used must 
be taken within a period of 2 weeks. No 
fireboss shall be qualified for vacations with 
pay until he has completed 12 months’ ser- 
vice. Vacations may be accumulated and 
taken at the end of a two-year period. 


Wages: firebosses shall be paid at the rate 
of $15 per day of 8 hours. 

Welfare and Retirement Fund of the 
National Union of Firebosses: the operators’ 
contribution to this fund shall be 93/2008 
of 20 cents per ton on all coal sold or used. 
(This contribution is based on the propor- 
tion which the F'iirebosses’ membership bears 
to the membership of the United Mine 
Workers of America in the district.) 

Household coal will be supplied to fire- 
bosses who are bona fide householders, and 
to widows of firebosses who were employees 
at the time of death, at $6.65 per ton for 
lump coal and $6.30 for egg coal. 

Seniority is to be considered in lay-offs 
and rehiring, and a grievance procedure 1s 
outlined. 


Manufacturing 
Prepared Cereal Foods—London, Ont. — 
Kellogg Co. of Canada, Ltd. and 


American Federation of Grain Millers, 
Local 164. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1953, to April 15, 1954, and year to year 
thereafter subject to notice not less than 
30 days before the end of the agreement 
period. 


85529—43 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those _ recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 
ments made _ obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
and schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 





Union security: all employees who have 
served their probationary period must 
become and remain members for the life of 
the agreement. 

Check-off: the company will be furnished 
with a card signed by each member author- 
izing deduction of dues, and the company 
agrees to deduct the regular monthly dues 
from the pay of each member upon comple- 
tion of the ten-week probationary period. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, 40 
hours a week. In departments and _ jobs 
which operate on a regular year-round 7-day 
week schedule a plan will be in effect pro- 
viding regularly scheduled days off each 
week. Overtime: time and a half after 8 
hours per day and for work on Saturday; 
double time for Sunday, and time and a 
half in addition to regular pay for work on 
any of 8 paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, 2 weeks after 2 years and 3 weeks 
after 15 years of service. Senior employees 
will have preference in choice of vacation 
times. 

Wage rates per hour for certain job classi- 
fications: men—bag pick-up man, elevator 
operators, helpers (power plant) $1.31; 
baggers, helpers (production), paper baler, 
sorting table man, sprayer and grain tester, 
oiler, engineer 4th class $1.39; rice picker 
and grinder, tank man, stockman, loader 
and unloader and checker, tractor operator, 
stores keeper $1.45; pep oven operator, 
wheat bumper, coating tank man, packer, 
erain unloader, feed mixer $1.52; head tank 
man, flavour makers, shredder operator, corn 
flake oven operator, drier operator, coater 
operator, glue machine operator (printing 
department), package supply man, unloader 
and checker, receiver and shipper (mill), 
head stores keeper $1.58; package machine 
operator C, mechanic C $1.59; package 
machine operator B, warehouse, stock 
checker and loader, mechanic B, engineer 
38rd class, insulation applicator, miller-2nd 
$1.64; miller-lst, package machine operator 
A, truck maintenance and driver A, 
mechanics A, engineer 2nd class, machinist 
$1.71; maintenance crew leader $1.85; women 
—glue machine operator’s helper, collator 
$1.16; women and boys—packing line oper- 
ators, food belt inspectors, reclaim operators 


$1.16; head belt inspector, package in- 
spector, case weight recorders $1.21. (Most 
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of the above rates are from 6 to 8 cents 
higher than those paid under the previous 
agreement.) 


Off-shift differential: a premium is paid 
of 6 cents per hour for work on second 
shift and 8 cents for work on third shift. 
These premiums are not included in holiday 
pay or in overtime calculations. 


Seniority is recognized on a_plant-wide 
footing in layoffs and re-hirings, and in 
promotions to certain jobs. Promotions to 
other jobs are subject to departmental 
seniority. Seniority rights will be forfeited 
if an employee absents himself without leave 
or good cause for 3 consecutive days. 


A procedure for settlement of grievances 
is prescribed. 


Bakery Products—Brandon, Man— 
McGavin Bakeries, Ltd. General 
Bakeries, Ltd. and Canadian Bakery 
Workers’ Union, Local 1 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1953, until April 15, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice 60 days 
before April 15 in any year. 


Union security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance of membership for present 
employees, and for new employees within 30 
days of engagement. 


Check-off: voluntary. 


Hours: for inside workers 42 hours per 
week. Overtime: time and a half for work 
beyond the regular week. For work on 9 
paid holidays double time and a half. 


Rest periods: 10 minutes shall be allowed 
without deduction of pay during each period 
of work lasting 3 hours or more. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after 12 
months’ service. Choice of vacation periods 
to be according to seniority. 


Wage rates per week: salesmen are paid 
a standing wage of $17 plus 15 per cent 
commission on retail sales and 6 per cent 
on wholesale sales; country salesmen, stand- 
ing wage $20 plus the same commission ag 
for other salesmen. The minimum guarantee 
for all salesmen shall be $45 per week. 
Inside employees: doughmen $57, assistant 
$52; ovensmen $55.50; dividersmen, table- 
hands $52.50; oventenders $49.25; machine 
operators, assistant shippers $49.50; shippers 
$53; maintenance men $52.25; cleaners $39 
to $44; baker’s helper, first 6 months $38.25, 
second 6 months $40.25, thereafter $45, 
wrappers and packers (female), first 6 
months $36.25, second 6 months $38.25, there- 
after $42, at discretion $2 further increase 
to $44. 


Off-shift differential: workers on a shift 
any part of which falls between 11 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. shall be considered night workers 
and shall be paid 8 cents per hour in addi- 
tion to regular rates. 


Uniforms: when employees are required 
to wear any kind of uniform clothing half 
the cost shall be borne by the employer and 
half by the employee. ‘‘Whites”’ for inside 
workers are to be supplied to employees at 
cost, or they may provide their own. 

Seniority within each group of employees 
shall be taken account of in layoffs and in 
promotions. Settlement of grievances is pro- 
vided for. 
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Rayon — Cornwall, Ont.—Courtaulds 
(Canada) Ltd. and Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, Local 779. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1953, for one year, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice 60 days before 
expiry date. 

Union security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance for all present employees 
and for new employees with more than 60 
days service. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: for day work 84 per day Monday 
to Thursday and 8 on Friday, 42 hours a 
week; for shift work 8 per day for an 
average week of 42 hours according to 
present schedule; for girls on 2-shift oper- 
ation 83 hours per shift Monday to Thursday 
and 8 on Friday, 42 hours a week. Shift 
workers get a 40-minute lunch period with 
pay, except in the New Plant where 50 
minutes are allowed. Overtime: time and a 
half for work beyond, or outside of, the 
regularly scheduled hours; for shift workers 
for work from 3 p.m. Saturday to 7 a.m. 
Sunday, and for day workers and boys for 
all work on Saturday; double time for work 
on Sunday, and time and a half in addition 
to holiday pay for work on 8 paid holidays. 


Rest periods: two 10-minute periods per 
shift. 


Vacations with pay: the plant will be shut 
down during 2-week period immediately 
preceding the Civic Holiday (first Monday 
in August). During that period employees 
with one year’s service before June 1, 1954, 
will receive 2 weeks’ pay, and employees 
with 15 years’ service will receive 3 weeks’ 
pay. (Under the previous agreement 3 
weeks’ pay was allowed after 20 years; and 
2 weeks’ pay after 5 years, this latter amount 
being reached by steps from one week’s pay, 
which was allowed after one year’s service.) 


Wage rates per hour for certain classes: 
viscose department—senior press operator, 
churn control, senior section man _ $1.50; 
oxide preparation, dialyser operators, churn 
and mixer spare, section man _. $1.45; 
dialysers, mercerizing, light operator $1.42; 
press operator $1.47; pulp transfer, crumbs, 
operator $1.39; viscose carts and clean- 
ing $1.31; textile spinning department— 
jet stall, acid corrections $1.52; pump 
tester $1.50; stroboscope, box lids and 
rings, bracket man $1.47; box spindle- 
man $1.47 and $1.49; machine washer, 
machine washer spinner, spinner doffer, 
spare man, patrol man $1.39; viscose pans 
and cleaning, window washing $1.31; jet 
room girl and filter wrapping girl 93 cents, 
senior 97 cents; filter boy 98 cents; cake 
wrapping department—reel fixer $1.45; stock- 
inette man $1.31; cake wrappers, sweeper 93 
cents; processing department—(females) 
checker, instructress $1.09; cone sorter, cone 
packer, coners, repair cakes $1; creel girls, 
sweeper 98 cents; cone tube sorting 93 
cents; (males) key man $1.47; cone fixer 
$1.45; oiler $1.42; nailing cases, $1.04; boys: 
supply, cone, spare parts, lubricating $1.04; 
creel boy, spare boy $1; engineering depart- 
ment—leadburners $2.10; engineers, 2nd 
class $1.74, 3rd class $1.54, 4th class $1.45; 
improvers, lead moulder, funnel setter, tool 
store attendant $1.45; switchboard operators, 
pump house attendant $1.39; helpers $1.37 
and $1.39; girls’ rates—starting 75 cents, 
after 2 months 78 cents, after 4 months 


or on reaching 70 per cent of work quota 
81 cents, on reaching 100 per cent of work 
quota 93 cents; boys’ rates—starting 80 
cents, after 2, 4, 7 and 12 months 83, 88, 93 
and 98 cents respectively. The cost-of-living 
bonus outlined in previous agreements has 
been discontinued as of June 30, 1953, and 
the rates of pay have been increased by 20 
cents for adult males and by 13 cents for 
females and boys. 

Pensions: the pension plan and disability 
pension plan for hourly paid employees, 
which became effective on January 1, 1953, 
continues in force. 

Insurance benefits provided by the com- 
pany include life, accident and_ sickness 
insurance for employees only; and cover 
hospital expenses, doctor’s attendance and 
surgical operations for employees and their 
dependents. 

Severance pay: a permanent employee 
whose services are dispensed with as a 
result of a change in plant or equipment 
or in a process or method of operation shall 
be paid a displacement wage equal to one 
week’s pay for each full year he has been 
employed with the company. 

Seniority is considered in layoffs, rehirings 
and promotions, and a grievance procedure 
is set out. 


Knitted Goods and Yarns—Dunnville, 
Ont—Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd. 
(Dunnville Division) and Textile 
Workers’ Union of America, Local 736. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1953, to April 15, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice between 
February 15 and March 15 in any year. 


Union security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance for all employees. 


Check-off: voluntary. 


Hours: 9 per day Monday to Friday, a 
45-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
for work in excess of regular daily hours, 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
8 paid holidays. 

Rest periods: in shifts interrupted by a 
regular lunch period a 10-minute period in 
each half-shift; and in shifts which do not 
include a regularly scheduled lunch period 
one 10-minute and one 15-minute rest period 
are allowed. 


Vacations with pay: one week with 2 per 
cent of earnings after one year’s service; 
2 weeks, with 3 per cent of earnings after 3 
years’, and with 4 per cent of earnings after 
5 years’ service. 

Wage rates: males—the following are 
piecework base rates, piecework target rates 
and day rates respectively: Group A 88 
cents, $1.08 and 94 cents; Group B 93 cents, 
$1.14 and 99 cents; Group C 98 cents, $1.20 
and $1.04; Group D $1.03, $1.26 and $1.09; 
Group E $1.08, $1.32 and $1.14; Group F 
$1.13, $1.38 and $1.19; Group G $1.18, $1.44 
and $1.24; Group H $1.23, $1.50 and $1.29; 
Group I $1.28, $1.56 and $1.34; females and 
youths—Group A 77, 94 and 83 cents; Group 
B 80, 98 and 86 cents; Group C 83 cents, 
$1.02 and 89 cents; Group D 86 cents, $1.05 
and 92 cents; Group E 89 cents, $1.09 and 
95 cents. In the case of pieceworkers the 
company shall pay an additional 24 per cent 
of net piecework earnings. 

Off-shift differential: on evening shift (one 
other than regular day shift, ending by 


midnight) 5 cents per hour; on night shift 
(one which ends after midnight) 10 cents 
per hour. 

Group insurance: the company agrees to 
pay the full cost of an insurance plan. This 
plan includes life insurance, weekly sickness 
and accident benefits, cost of hospital room 
and board, special hospital services, surgical] 
operations and maternity benefits. Life in- 
surance is $500 for females and $1,500 for 
males. Weekly sickness and accident pay- 
ments are $15 for females and $20 for males 
for a maximum of 13 weeks for each separate 
and unconnected illness or accident. These 
payments begin on the first day of lay-off 
due to accident and on the eighth day due 
to sickness. Hospital expenses cover room 
and board to a maximum cost of $8 per day 
for males and females for a total of not 
over 120 days for each separate illness or 
accident. Payment for special hospital ser- 
vices is allowed to a maximum of $80 for 
males and females; and surgical expenses 
not to exceed $150 are covered. Hospital 
and surgical expenses of dependents are paid 
in the same amounts as for employees. 

Seniority is considered in promotions and 
pple and a grievance procedure is laid 
down. 


Heavy Machinery and Iron Castings— 
Trois Riviéres, Que—Canada_ Iron 
Foundries, Ltd. and International 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America, Local 101. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and for another 
year thereafter subject to notice at least 
30 days before expiry date. 

Union security: preference to union mem- 
bers in the hiring of new employees, com- 
pulsory maintenance of membership for all 
present members, and compulsory member- 
ship and maintenance for new employees 
within 30 days of engagement. Preference is 
also given to union members in promotions. 

Check-off: voluntary; but all who are at 
present paying by the check-off system will 
continue to do so during the entire life 
of the agreement. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday to Friday, a 
45-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
for work over and above regular daily hours; 
double time for work on Sundays; and on 8 
paid holidays double time in addition to 
holiday pay. To be eligible for pay for the 
holidays an employee must work at least 
10 full working days in the month in which 
the holiday falls. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week with 2 per cent of earnings, 
for each additional year of service an extra 
day with pay, until after 5 years 2 weeks 
with 4 per cent of earnings are allowed. 
An additional week is allowed after 20 years’ 
service. 

Wage rates per hour for some classifica- 
tions: machinists, welders, blacksmiths, Ist 
class $1.49, 2nd class $1.37 to $1.48, 3rd class 
$1.03 to $1.36; moulders, core makers, elec- 
tricians, patternmakers, Ist class $1.49, 2nd 
class $1.37 to $1.48, 3rd class $1.12 to $1.36; 
general labour $1.09. The above rates are 
reported to have been increased by 5 cents 
an hour on September 1, 1953. 

Off-shift differential: all employees work- 
ing other than regular hours shall be paid 
10 cents an hour more than regular shift 
workers. 
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Work outside the plant or at a distance: 
men called outside the plant will be paid 10 
cents an hour extra from the time they 
leave their home until they return to their 
place of employment, for 9 hours. When 
employees on company business have to 
travel a considerable distance, meals, board 
and reasonable expenses will be paid by the 
company, over and above their regular 9 
hours a day, Sundays and holidays included. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
settlement of grievances. 


Motor Vehicles— Hamilton, Ont.— The 
Studebaker Corporation of Canada, 
Ltd., and the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of 
America, Local 526. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
3, 1953, to November 2, 1954, and thereafter 
subject to 30 days’ notice. 

Union security: compulsory maintenance of 
membership for all members and compulsory 
membership for all new employees within 30 
days after engagement. However, an 
employee may withdraw from membership if 
he gives notice of such intention between 20 
and 10 days before the first anniversary date 
of acquiring seniority. If he joins again he 
may not resign a second time, during the 
life of .the agreement, until the next 
anniversary of his seniority date. 

Check-off: all employees must sign a check- 
off authorization. The company may cease 
to honour these authorizations, at its option, 
if an unauthorized strike or stoppage occurs 
which the union does not repudiate in 
writing to the company, or try to prevent. 
If the union wishes to suspend a member 
the case is to be reviewed by the Plant 
Committee with the company, and may then 
be submitted to the appropriate Union 
Review Board, whose decision shall be final. 
Pending this decision the employee may be 
retained in the company’s employ. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
after 8 hours per day and for Saturday if 
worked as a sixth day in the work week; 
double time for Sunday if worked as a 
seventh day. For work on 8 paid holidays 
time and a half will be paid in addition 
to holiday pay. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service completed as of August 1, 
with pay as follows—if hired before March 
10, 1952, 23 per cent of their total earnings 
calculated from the date of computation of 
their previous vacation pay to the Saturday 
closest to the previous June 30; if hired on 
or after March 10, 1952, 2 per cent of their 
earnings calculated in the same way. After 
3 years’ service 2 weeks vacation with 33 
per cent of earnings, and after 5 years 2 
weeks with 5 per cent of earnings; in both 
cases earnings being calculated as described 
above for one week of vacation. 

Off-shift differential: a night-shift premium 
of 10 cents per hour for all work on shifts 
half or more of the working hours of which 
fall between 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

Seniority rights are laid down in detail; 
and they apply on a plant or department 
basis, or by job classification for those in 
skilled trades, in promotions, lay-offs and 
recalls. 

Procedure for the settlement of grievances 
is also set forth. 
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Electrical Machinery and Equipment— 
Hamilton, Ont—Canadian Westing- 
house Co., Ltd., and United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 504. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
29, 1953 to April 22, 1955, and for a further 
year subject to notice between 70 and 60 
days prior to expiry date. This agreement 
is similar to that previously in effect (L.G., 
Oct. 1952, p. 1357) -except for certain 
changes, which include the following:— 

Vacations with pay: 3 weeks are allowed 
after 15 years’ (previously 20 years’); 2 
weeks after 3 years’ service (previously 5 
years’); one week and one day after 2 
years’ (previously one week and 3 days after 
4 years’, one week and 2 days after 3 years’, 
one week and one day after 2 years’ ser- 
vice); and one week after one year’s service. 

Wage rates per hour: effective October 2, 
1953, all guaranteed rates will be increased 
by 7 cents an hour; and on April 16, 1954, 
there will be a further increase of 4 cents 
an hour for all employees. For non- 
incentive employees only rates will be in- 
creased by 2 cents an hour on January 8, 
1954. 

Out-of-town work: employees of Plants 1, 
2 and 3 who are sent outside the Hamilton 
area on service jobs, and who do not return 
at night, will be paid an extra allowance of 
$1.50 per day (new provision). 


Ammunition—Brownsburg, Que—Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., and the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 60, 
Local 13148: 


Agreement to be in effect from July 7, 
1953, to July 6, 1954. Negotiations for 
renewal or amendment may be opened on 
10 days’ notice within two months of expiry 
date. 


Check-off: voluntary and irrevocable. 


Hours of work: 84 hours per day Monday 
to Thursday and 8 hours on Friday—a 
42-hour week for day work. For shift 
workers the normal hours of work shall 
vary from 8 per day for 6 days to 8 per 
per day for 5 days per week, in accordance 
with the schedule established from time to 
time for such employees. (Under the former 
agreement the hours for day work were 44 
per week). Overtime: time and a half after 
normal daily hours, double time for work on 
regularly assigned rest day; for work on 8 
paid holidays straight time in addition to 
holiday pay. If the employee is not entitled 
to holiday pay the rate for work on a holi- 
day will be time and a half. 


Rest periods: one of 12 minutes and one 
of 4 minutes during normal daily hours of 
work. 

Wage rates per hour for certain classifica- 
tions: males—group I: labourer, janitor I, 
crib attendant II $1.13 to $1.21; group II 
A: serviceman B, primer sparker $1.16 to 
$1.25; group II B: production operator C, 
lapper II, pointer II $1.16 to $1.25; group 
III: production operator B, casemaker $1.20 
to $1.29; group IV: serviceman A, crib 
attendant I, tractor operator, truck driver, 
fireman, oiler $1.22 to $1.29; group V: tool- 
setter II, machine operator helper, lapper I, 
pointer I, production checkers $1.23 to $1.33; 
group VI: production operator A, heat treat 
operator II, chrome plater II $1.26 to $1.38; 
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group VII: toolsetter I, machinist III, tool 
inspector II, grinder operators, lathe oper- 
ators, carpenter II, millwright II, toolmaker 
III, painter, pipefitter II $1.31 to $1.44; 
group VIII: carpenter I, millwright I, pipe- 
fitter I $1.41 to $1.55; group IX: machinist 
II, tool inspector I, electrician II $1.47 to 
$1.61; group X: electrician I, toolmaker II, 
welder, chrome plater I, heat treat oper- 
ator I $1.53 to $1.67; group XI: machinist 
I, stationary engineer II $1.64 to $1.78; 
group XII: toolmaker I $1.71 to $1.84; 
group XIII: machine shop specialist $1.76 
to $1.97; group leaders: labourer, $1.23 to 
$1.33: tool shop operator $1.46 to $1.56; 
carpenter $1.57 to $1.67. Females—group I: 
production operator F, crib attendant IV 
81 to 88 cents; group II: production oper- 
ator E, crib attendant III 84 to 91 cents; 
group III: production operator D, technical 
operator II 88 to 96 cents; group IV: tech- 
nical operator I 92 cents to $1.04; group V: 
tool inspector III 92 cents to $1.09. The 
above rates are higher than those in effect 
under the previous agreement by from 6 to 11 
cents for males, and 5 to 6 cents for females. 
Shift premium: 5 cents per hour for even- 
ing shift (3 p.m. to 9.59 pm.), 7 cents for 
night shift (10 p.m. to 3 a.m.). 

Seniority is considered in lay-offs, rehirings 
and promotions. A grievance procedure is 
prescribed. 


Construction 


Electrical Workers—Halifaz, N.S —Halifax 
Construction Association and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 626. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 2, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice of not less 
than 60 days before April 1 in any year. 

Union security: closed shop. Only members 
of Local 625 shall be given employment. If 
none are available members of outside elec- 
trical unions may be employed if their cards 
are deposited with Local 625. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
for work in the first 4 hours after regular 
daily hours and on Saturday from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon; double time for work in excess 
of 4 hours after regular daily hours and 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Vacations with pay: 4 cents per hour are 
added to regular pay in lieu of paid 
vacations. 

Wage rates per hour: electricians $1.70; 
charge hands $1.80. These rates include the 
4 cents an hour in lieu of vacations with pay 
mentioned above. 

Off-shift differential: when two or more 
shifts are worked within the 24 hours, work 
done between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. shall be 
paid at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 

Apprentices: not more than one apprentice 
shall be employed to one journeyman; and 
no apprentice shall work on a job except 
under the supervision of a journeyman. 

Work outside city limits: workmen doing 
work outside city limits shall receive all 
expenses, including board, train fare and 
travelling time. 

Grievance procedure: any grievance aris- 
ing shall be reported to the president or 
business agent of the Local, to be dealt with 
by the joint committee. 


Electric Power Construction—Province of 
Ontario—The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario on the one 
part and certain International Unions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Ontario Hydro Construction 
Allied Council, AFL, on the other part. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1953, to July 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice 60 days prior 
to anniversary date. The Sir Adam _ Beck- 
Niagara Generating Station No. 2 Project 
wage schedules are effective March 1, 1953; 
and all other rates are effective April 23, 
1953. A few of the rates given below how- 
ever are, as noted, effective June 1, 1953, on 
which date they superseded the rates effec- 
tive April 23. 

Union security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance of membership in_ the 
appropriate union of the above council for 
all present employees. New employees must 
apply for membership within a stated period 
after engagement—union shop. 

Check-off: a check-off system shall be in- 
stituted and deductions shall commence on 
submission by the union of a standard check- 
off authorization. 

Hours: 9 hours per day Monday to Thurs- 
day and 8 hours on Friday, a 44-hour week. 
These hours may be varied by agreement 
between the employer and the group of 
employees concerned to provide alternate 
“long” and “short” weeks, the average hours 
per week over a 2-week period remaining 
at 44. For camp staffs, firefighters and 
engineers operating temporary heating plant, 
pumps and compressors on shift, hours are 8 
per day, a 48-hour week; watchmen 6 days 
of 12 hours or less. On the Sir Adam Beck 
project the hours are: in tunnel operations 
three 8-hour shifts 6 days per week, and for 
surface work starting time shall be not 
earlier than 7 a.m. and quitting time not 
later than 6 p.m. 

Overtime: for hourly-rated employees, 
time and a half for all hours in excess of 
daily standard hours and for work on Friday 
or Saturday when one or both of these days 
are outside the standard schedule being 
worked (see reference to “long” and “short” 
weeks above). On the Sir Adam Beck 
project, in the case of all work which calls 
for 6 days of 8 hours each, any hours in 
excess of the first 4 on the sixth day of the 
week, and in excess of 8 on any of the first 
5 days of the week, shall be at time and a 
half. Double time shall be paid for all work 
on Sunday and on 8 specified holidays. On 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, which are 
paid holidays for all employees after 3 
months’ continuous service, the overtime pay 
is in addition to regular pay for the holiday. 
Monthly-rated employees will be paid at 
straight time for work performed in excess 
of standard daily schedule, and double time 
for work on the seventh day in_any week 
and for statutory holidays. On. special 
projects camp staffs will be paid time and 
a half for work in excess of standard daily 
hours. Compensation for overtime worked 
by monthly-rated employees may be made in 
the form of equivalent time off by mutual 
agreement, provided that such time off is 
allowed within two weeks after the time was 
worked. 

Vacation allowance shall be 4 per cent of 
earnings. 
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Wage rates: four schedules of hourly rates 
are set out as follows:— 

(1) Universal rates, which apply to all 
employees of the Construction Division of 
the commission in the categories named, 
which include: electrical worker, lineman 
$1.34 to $2.23; steel tower erector $1.34 to 
$1.85 (the preceding rates are for first year 
and journeyman respectively); groundman, 
steel tower assembler and electrical helper 
$1.34 and $1.56 (all above rates effective 
June 1, 1953; all the succeeding rates except 
those for the Sir Adam Beck Project are 
effective April 23, 1953); operating engi- 
neers, various machines, $1.50 to $2.25; oilers 
and greasers $1.40 and $1.50. 

(2) Provincial rates, which are those paid 
to employees in the categories listed, except 
in areas where rates have been established 
by the Industrial Standards Act or by 
collective agreements which are higher than 
the Provincial rates. In such areas in most 
cases the established rates prevail after 
employees have been engaged for a certain 
length of time in the area, or on work that 
requires an employee to remain in one loca- 
tion for more than two months, but which 
is not a Special Project. Included in the 
schedule of Provincial rates are: carpenters 
and cribmen $1.75; labourers, common $1.10 
to $1.20, building $1.25 to $1.30; drillers, 
various $1.30 to $1.40; other machine oper- 
ators $1.30; watchman $1; auto and diesel 
mechanic $1.11 first year to $1.85 for journey- 
man; machinists $1.95; truck drivers, various 
$1.35 to $1.60; plumbers $1.70 and $1.80; 
painters and glaziers $1.50 to $1.70: struc- 
tural steel erectors, blacksmiths, welders 
ate riggers $1.65, warehousemen $1.25 to 
1.40. 

(3) Pine Portage Generating Station 
Project. The rates in this schedule for most 
categories are the same as the Provincial 
rates, but are higher in two or three cases. 

(4) Sir Adam Beck-Niagara G.S. No. 2 
Project. Rates in this schedule are effective 
March 1, 1953, but in a number of categories 
rates, which are higher than those effective 
March 1 on the average by about 10 cents 
per hour, become effective at later dates, 
which vary from May 1 to August 1, 1953. 
The rates in this schedule for categories 
listed in the Universal rates are generally 
the same as those rates. Rates for other 
categories listed under Provincial rates are 
in a number of cases higher than the Pro- 
vincial rates, by as much as 35 cents for 
some occupations. 

Piece rates are to be subject to special 
negotiation as the need arises. 

Monthly rates for division field clerks are 
given in a separate schedule in a number of 
ranges, and for first, second, third and fourth 
year. Separate rates are given for 37}- 
hour, 40-hour and 44-hour weeks. These 
rates vary from $162 for juniors after 6 
months to $453 in the highest range for the 
fourth year for the 373-hour week: for the 
40-hour week the range is from $170 to $475; 
and for the 44-hour week from $181 to $508. 
In another schedule covering temporary 
clerks on the Sir Adam Beck project the 
rates are usually somewhat higher than those 
just mentioned. Monthly rates for camp 
staff include: cooks, camp, “A” $319 to $365, 
“B” $285 to $319; “C” and second $255 to 
$285; bull cook, cleaner, cookee, camp watch- 
man $137, after 2 months $158; waiter, 
waitress $120 to $140; head bull cook and 
cleaner (foreman) $187. 
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Off-shift differentials: on 3-shift operation, 
7 cents per hour for the evening, and 12 
cents per hour for the night shift. On 2- 
shift operation 10 cents per hour for the 
second shift, provided that it begins before, 
and ends after midnight. 

Travelling time: at straight time rates 
for all time spent in travelling to and from 
work in excess of 15 minutes each way. 

Seniority by trade or trade group is con- 
sidered in layoffs. 

A grievance procedure is laid down. 


Plasterers—Toronto, Ont—Members of the 
Toronto Contracting Plasterers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Masons International Associa- 
tion, Local 48. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
14, 1953, to April 30, 1955; and may be 
amended or terminated if notice is given on 
or before November 30, 1954. 

This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Jan. 1951, p. 61) 
except for the clause on wage rates which 
now reads as follows:— 

The minimum rate of wages for work done 
on a regular working day shall be $2.25 per 
hour retroactive to July 16, 1953, to April 30, 
1954. An additional 15 cents per hour from 
May 1, 1954, to April 30, 1955. 


Transportation 


Street and Interurban Railway—Port 
Arthur, Ont—Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the City of Port Arthur and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 966. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to May 1, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice at least 30 
days before expiry date. 

Hours: transportation department—6 hours 
and 40 minutes per day, 6 days per week, 
a total of 40 hours; garage and route main- 
tenance departments—8 hours per day for 5 
days per week, a total of 40 hours. Over- 
time: for regular operators time and a half 
for all time in excess of regular schedule; for 
short run and spare operators time and a 
half after approximately 40 hours per pay 
period, and time and a half for work on 
regular day off for all employees. In garage 
and maintenance of route departments in 
cases of emergency employees called to duty 
after regular hours, and in the transporta- 
tion department operators taking out special 
buses in addition to regular run, will receive 
a minimum of three hours pay at regular 
rates. An operator doing extra work for 
which this minimum guarantee is paid will 
receive either the guaranteed amount or 
overtime rate, whichever is greater. An 
employee required to work on any of 10 
paid holidays during his regular shift hours 
will be paid time and a half for the hours 
worked and be allowed equivalent time off 
with pay as soon after as possible. If such 
work is not during his regular hours he will 
receive time and a half only, without 
equivalent time off. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service for all employees on the 
permanent staff; an extra week after 20 


years’ service. Seniority shall govern choice 
of vacation period, with rotation of periods 
in succeeding years. 

Sick leave with pay: 10 working days per 
year for all permanent employees. Sick pay 
credit shall be cumulative to a maximum of 
156 working days. 

Wage rates per hour: transportation 
department—$1.41 for first 6 months, $1.46 
for second 6 months, $1.53 thereafter; oper- 
ators in training $1.27; garage and main- 
tenance of route departments—electrician, 
body man, mechanic “A” $1.603; painter, 
mechanic “B” $1.574; serviceman “A” $1.54, 
“B” $1.464; cleaners $1.374; labourers, 
regular $1.384, temporary $1.32; truck 
driver $1.45. After one year’s service, and 
if capable of performing serviceman’s duties, 
cleaners to receive serviceman “B” rate. 
Serviceman “B” after 3 years’ service may 
qualify for the “A” rate. 

The above rates are from 3 to 74 cents 
higher than those previously in effect for 
operators, and from 12 to 14% cents higher 
for other employees. 

Free transportation will be provided to 
all transportation department employees. 

Uniforms: after 3 months’ service oper- 
ators shall be supplied free of charge with 
a uniform suit, an extra pair of trousers 
and a cap each year, and with an overcoat 
every third year, and also three shirts and 
two ties per year. Garage employees shall 
receive free three suits, and maintenance of 
route men two suits, of two-piece overalls 
per year. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for settlement of disputes. 


Service 
Hospitals—Fort William, Ont—McKellar 
General Hospital and the Office 


Employees’ International Union, Local 


&1. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 
21, 1953, to December 31, 1954, and there- 
after. from year to year subject to notice 
from 60 to 30 days before expiry date. 


Check-off: voluntary and irrevocable dur- 
ing the term of the agreement for present 
employees; compulsory for new employees 
hired after date of signing of the agree- 
ment on completion of probationary period. 
This check-off provision, as well as_ the 
schedule of wage rates, is retroactive to 
iy doasooo: 


Hours: 7 hours per day Monday to Friday, 
31 hours on Saturday; a 383-hour_ week. 
These hours do not apply to switchboard 
operators, receptionists and ward clerks. 

Overtime: an employee required to work 
half an hour or more in excess of the regular 
day shall, by mutual agreement, be given 
an equal amount of time off or else be paid 
at straight time for the time worked. An 
employee required to work on any of the 
8 statutory holidays mentioned shall have a 
day added to his annual vacation for each 
day so worked. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service. Seniority to be considered 
in choice of vacation times. 

Sick leave: 6 days after 6 months’ ser- 
vice; after 12 months, at the rate of one 
day per month. A medical certificate may 
be required. 
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Wage rates per month effective July 15, 
1953: accounting assistant $200; clerks I 
$121 for first year to $148.50 after 5 years, 
II $143 up to $165 after 5 years, III $170.50 
to $192.50 after 5 years; clerk-stenographers 
I $121 to $136 after 4 years, II $148.50 to 
$165 after 4 years; clerk-typists I $99 at 
start to $126.50 after 5 years, II $126.50 to 
$143 after 4 years; receptionist $137.50 to 
$154 after 4 years; switchboard operator 
$110 to $137.50 after 5 years; ward clerk 


~ $99 to $110 after 3 years; office boy or girl 


$88 to $99 after 3 years. 

Plan for hospital and medical care and 
pension: as a condition of employment all 
new permanent employees must enrol with 
the Ontario Plan for Hospital Care at 
coverage for the semi-private ward rate and 
with Physicians’ Services Incorporated, at 
the first enrolment date after engagement. 
Every permanent employee is also obliged 
to conform to the requirements of the 
Pension Annuities Plan. This plan is 
optional for females. 

Procedure for settlement of grievances is 
prescribed. Preference is to be given to 
present employees over outside applicants in 
filling vacancies in the bargaining unit. 


Municipal Government— Fort Waullcam, 
Ont—Corporation of the City of Fort 
William and Civic Employees Federal 
Union No. 87 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1953, to January 31, 1955, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice between 
60 and 30 days prior to expiry date. 

Union security: compulsory maintenance of 
membership for all members. 

Check-off: the corporation will deduct dues 
and assessments from the pay of all 
employees and remit the amount deducted 
to the union. 

Hours: up to October 31, 1953, 8 hours 
a day Monday to Friday, and 4 hours on 
Saturday morning, 44 hours a week. From 
November 1, 1953, the week will consist of 
5 days of 8 hours each, 40 hours. 

Overtime: time and a half for work out- 
side regular hours and on Sundays. An 
employee who has returned home after com- 
pleting his work, and who is called back to 
work, will be paid for a minimum of 2 hours 
at straight time; and any call-out in excess 
of 2 hours will be paid at overtime rate. 
Double time is allowed for work on 10 paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: for permanent staff 
employees, 2 weeks after one year of ser- 
vice, 3 weeks after 25 years. For all other 
employees vacations will be in accordance 
with provincial law (one week after one 
year). 

Sick leave: 10 days’ leave with pay is 
allowed each year, and may be accumulated 
to a total of 156 days. Unused credits 
which accumulated from February 1, 1950 
will be allowed on retirement of the 
employee. Each illness for which leave is 
claimed must be for at least three days, and 
a doctor’s certificate is required. 

Wage rates per hour in effect until 
October 31, 1953, for certain classifications: 
waterworks department—leadhand $1.27; 
waterworks men, skilled $1.24, semi-skilled 


$1.22, unskilled $1.19; labourer (semi- 
skilled) $1.14; turnkey $1.17; patrolman 
$1.14; dragline operator $1.45; bulldozer 


operator $1.35; board of works department 
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—master mechanic $1.52; equipment operator 
mechanic $1.47; equipment operator, grade 
I $1.42, grade II $1.35, grade III $1.25; 
truck and light tractor driver $1.23; handy- 
man $1.29; handyman (painter) $1.24; lead 
hands (various) $1.19 to $1.34; sewer men, 
skilled $1.22, semi-skilled $1.19, common 
$1.14; labourers, skilled $1.19, semi-skilled 
$1.14, common $1.10, common (casual) $1.033. 
Effective Nov. 1, 1953, to Jan. 31, 1954, the 
above rates are increased by approximately 
10 per cent; and from Feb. 1, 1954, to Jan. 
31, 1955, a further 3 cents is added. In 
addition to the above basic rates, beginning 
June 1, 1953, a consumer price bonus will 
be paid to employees in the above classifica- 


tions, except common labour (casual), com- 
puted at $1.95 per month per point above 
a base of 113-5 points in the Consumer 
Price Index, to be adjusted monthly up or 
down. 

Special clothing: employees engaged in 
spreading calcium chloride will be supplied 
with protective clothing; waterworks 
employees, garbage collectors and others who 
are required to be outside in wet weather 
will be provided with waterproof clothing; 
and employees engaged in garage repair work 
will be given two sets of overalls a year. 

Seniority is considered in layoffs, rehirings 
and promotions; and a grievance precedure 
is prescribed. 


I Re 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of five others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
extension of the terms of a new agreement 
for the retail trade at St. Félicien pub- 


lished in the Quebec Official Gazette 
December 5. 
Requests for the amendment of the 


agreements for the men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing industry in the province and hospitals 
and charitable institutions at St. Hyacinthe 
were published November 21; a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry was 
gazetted December 5. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour Gazette, 
January 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazettE monthly since 
June 1934. 
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Mining 
Building Materials Industry, Province of 


Quebec. 


See below under “Manufacturing”. 


Manufacturing 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated November 11 
and gazetted November 21 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.Gy 1950) p: 872;°p2 1185, Dece! p 22067; 
1951, p. 1539; Feb. 1953, p. 283, April, p. 582, 
May, p. 728, June, p. 886). 


Part II1I—Marble Industry 


Overtime: time and one-half until 10 p.m. 
and on Saturday till noon; double time 
between 10 p.m. and 7 am. and from noon 
on Saturday. (Weekly hours are unchanged 
at 40 per week for marble cutters and 
apprentices, 45 per week for other tradesmen 
in Zone I, 44 and 55 per week in Zone II.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates of Zone I are 
10 cents per hour higher and the new 
rates for certain classifications are now as 
follows: hand cutter $1.78 per hour; car- 
borundum machine operator, terrazzo caster 
$1.72; machine cutter, hand and machine 
polisher, compressorman, saw setter, bed 
rubber face, bed rubber end, craneman 
$1.56; helper and labourer $1.10; minimum 
rates of Zone II are from 7 to 10 cents 
per hour higher and are now as follows: 
hand cutter $1.46; carborundum machine 
operator $1.16; hand and machine polisher 
$1.10; compressorman $1.15; saw setter 
$1.04; helper and labourer 90 cents; bed 
rubber face, bed rubber end, craneman $1.08; 
quarryman—drill runner, channel runner 95 
cents; labourer (crusher plant) 90 cents. 

In addition to two paid holidays it is now 
provided that days proclaimed by the federal 
or provincial governments as a _ statutory 
holiday will be observed. 

This amendment also provides, subject to 
certain conditions, that workmen reporting 
for work, who have not been notified in 
advance that their services would not be 
required, are entitled to at least 3 hours’ 
pay per day. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated November 11 
and gazetted November 21 amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(12.G Nov. 1953, pb» 1636). 


Elevator Construction 


Minimum hourly wage rates for mechanics 
and helpers are from 8 to 12 cents per hour 
higher than those previously in effect and 
the new minimum rates are now as follows: 
Montreal region—mechanic $2.20 per hour, 
helper $1.54; Hull region—mechanic $1.92, 
helper $1.34; Quebec region—mechanic $1.80, 
helper $1.26. 


Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe. 

An Order in Council dated November 11 
and gazetted November 21 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1951, p. 54 and p. 546; May 1953, 
p. 728, Nov., p. 1636, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for marble 
layer and terrazzo layer are increased from 
$1.35 and $1.40 per hour, respectively, to 
$1.55 in Zone I; in Zone II from $1.20 and 
$1.25, respectively, to $1.35. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated November 26 
and gazetted December 5, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept. 1948, p. 995; Aug. 1949, p. 989; 
Aprileton Papeete Neb. 1952) p. 179: Jan. 
1epeiip 9s): 


Minimum hourly wage rates: junior 
helper starting at 45 cents per hour is paid 
50 cents per hour after 6 months; dockmen, 
warehousemen, checker from 92 cents to $1.02 
after 6 months; chauffeur from 93 cents to 
$1.08 and chauffeur (semi-trailer) from 98 
cents to $1.13 after 6 months; general 
helper from 78 to 88 cents. (The above 
rates represent an increase of 5 cents per 
hour with the exception of junior helper 
whose rate is unchanged.) (Overtime at rate 
of time and one-half for work in excess of 
10 hours per day, Monday through Friday 
and after 5 hours on Saturday, or 50 hours 
per week, as previosuly.) ; 

Provisions governing employees carrying 
firearms are amended as follows:— 

Hours and overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 44 hours per week, or for 
work on any of 6 paid holidays, as pre- 
viously. Employees required to work on 
Sunday will be guaranteed a minimum of 


4 hours of work or equivalent pay at the 
rate of time and one-half. (The last pro- 
vision is added.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates are 30 cents 
per hour higher as follows: assistant cashier 
$1.60 per hour; messenger $1.50; chauffeur 
and teller $1.40; guard $1.30. Employees 
called to work are guaranteed a minimum of 
4 hours of work or equivalent thereof in 
pay. 

Vacation with pay: regular employees are 
entitled to one week with pay after one 
year’s service; two weeks with pay to 
employees who have worked two full calendar 
years. Part-time employees who have com- 
pleted two years of continuous employment 
on March 31, of any year, and who have 
averaged 42 hours’ work per week for a 
period of one year ending March 31, will be 
entitled to two weeks’ vacation with pay 
equal to 4 per cent of their wages providing 
such vacation pay does not exceed an amount 
equal to the remuneration for 88 hours of 
work at straight time rates. Provision is 
also made for employees with less than one 
year of continuous service. 


Trade 


Retail Stores, Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated November 11 
and gazetted November 21 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1951, p. 64; 1952, p. 454, July, p. 931, 
and previous issues). Other minor amend- 
ments were published in the Quebee Official 
Gazette issues of October 11 and December 
20,. 1952. 

Hours: 48 per week instead of 50 
(maximum), as formerly, for department 
head, floor walker, chief displayer, account- 
ant, outside collector, delivery man and 
helper, clerks attending to delivery and 
reception of merchandise, tradesmen, ware- 
housemen and general workers; 72 per week 
instead of 84for watchmen. (Regular weekly 
hours of 45 for other employees remain 
unchanged.) 

Minimum wage rates for male employees 
paid on a weekly basis are from $1 to $4 
per week higher than those formerly in effect 
with the exception of outside collector whose 
rate is $6 per week higher; minimum rates 
for male clerks, supernumerary and extra, 
are 10 cents per hour higher. Minimum 
rates for female employees on a weekly 
basis are from $1 to $2 per week higher, 
and supernumerary female employees on an 
hourly basis now receive 10 cents per hour 
more than previously; hourly rates for 
female extra employees and charwomen are 
unchanged. 





“The Canadian principle of collective 
bargaining in relations between employer 
and employee is the front line in the fight 
between democracy and communism or 
fascism,” said Dean F. C. Cronkite of the 
University of Saskatchewan Law School 
in a recent address to the Regina Rotary 
Club: 
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“The sure way to get rid of trade unions 
would be for the Canadian people to go 
fascist or communist,” he added. 

Dean Cronkite said he hoped labour and 
management will make an honest effort to 
make sure that collective bargaining will 
work. “If this is done, labour and manage- 
ment will reap mutual benefit,” he declared. 
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Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include five new 
schedules and the amendment of three 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the amendment of the 
schedules for barbers in the Ottawa zone 
and in the Fort William-Port Arthur zone 
published in The Ontario Gazette October 3 
and December 5, respectively. 


Construction 


Electrical Workers, Moncton 

An Order in Council dated October 8 and 
gazetted October 21 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for electrical workers in 
the Moncton zone, comprising the area 
within a radius of 10 miles from the 
Moncton City Hall, to be in effect from 
November 1, 1953, to April 1, 1954. 

The terms of this schedule are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., 1952, 
p. 1601) with the exception of the follow- 
ing :— 

Minimum hourly wage rate for work 
during a regular working period is $1.55; 
for work during a special working period 
$1.65. These are wage increases of 10 cents 
per hour. (Weekly hours remain at 40.) 


Carpenters, Saint John 


An Order in Council dated August 27 and 
gazetted October 21 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters in the 
Saint John-Lancaster zone, comprising the 
area within a radius of 15 miles from the 
County Court House in Saint John, to be in 
effect from September 1, 1953, until May 1, 
1954. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., March 1953, 
p. 434) with the exception of the follow- 
ing:— 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 


ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 


charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a_ government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees for the purpose of investigating 
and considering the conditions of labour in 
the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if 
the Minister considers that it has been 
agreed to by a proper and sufficient rep- 
resentation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee 
for every zone to which a schedule applies 
to assist in carrying. out the provisions of 
the Act and the regulations. References to 
the summaries of these Acts and to amend- 
ments to them are given in the Lasour 
GazeETTE, 1951, p. 1110. 
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Minimum hourly wage rate for work done 
during a regular working period or during 
special working periods is increased by 10 
cents to $1.50 per hour. 


’ Electrical Workers, Saint John 


An Order in Council dated August 12 and 
gazetted November 18 makes binding the 
terms of a new _ schedule for electrical 
workers inthe zone comprising the Saint 
John-Lancaster area within a radius of 20 
miles from the County Court House in Saint 
John. Schedule to be in effect from August 
15, 1953, until May 1, 1954. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. (Previously 44 per week 
including 4 hours till noon on Saturday.) 


Overtime: $2.35 per hour during the first 
4 hours; double time thereafter, and for work 
on Sunday or any of 7 (previously 8) speci- 
fied holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased by 
22 cents (L.G., Nov. 1951), to $1.57 per 
hour for work during a regular working 
period and by 23 cents to $1.67 during special 
working periods. 


Painters and Decorators, Sault Ste. Marie 


An Order in Council dated July 15 and 
gazetted August 29 amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug. 1953, p. 1169). Amendment to be 
effective September 8, 1953. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 per week (previously 44 per week in- 
cluding 4 hours on Saturday, till noon). 


Carpenters, Sudbury 


An Order in Council dated September 10 
and gazetted September 26 makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Sudbury, to be in effect from October 5, 
1953, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., 1952, 
p. 1223), with the exception of the follow- 
ing :— 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased by 
10 cents to $1.80 during regular working 
periods and $1.85 per hour for night work 
and for work done on night shift. 


. Plasterers, Windsor 


An Order in Council approved October 15 
and gazetted October 31 makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the plastering 
industry at Windsor, to be in effect from 
November 10, 1953, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 
during regular hours may be done during 
any other hours if an employee works not 
more than 8 hours, and this work will be. 
known as night work. Provision is made 
for shift work. 


Overtime: double time for all overtime 
including work on Saturday, Sundays, or any 
of 7 specified holidays. No overtime work 
without a permit from the advisory com- 
mittee. Permits for overtime work on a 
holiday will be issued in cases of extreme 
necessity, only. 


(Continued on page 289) 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


New determination of damages inrailway accident case ordered by Sas- 
katchewan Appeal Court. British Columbia court holds Labour Relations 
Board not suable. Ontario High Court refuses to renew 4-day ex-parte 
injunction against picketing. United States Supreme Court deals with 
an employer's right to discharge for cause during a labour dispute 


In reviewing the action brought by a railway employee to recover damages 
from the CNR for the loss of his eye in a work accident, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal upheld the finding of a jury that the company had been 


negligent in failing to enforce safety rules. 


It found, however, that the jury 


had not been given proper direction concerning the assessment and apportion- 
ment of damages and ordered a new trial for that purpose. 


In British Columbia the Supreme Court 
stayed a union’s action against the Labour 
Relations Board, holding that the Board 
was not a body corporate able to be sued. 

The Ontario High Court held that an 
application to continue an injunction 
against picketing could not be granted 
after the injunction had expired and that 
since ex parte injunctions are limited by 
the Judicature Act to four days, a new 
injunction could not be granted on the 
same material. 

The United States Supreme Court held 
that the action of nine radio technicians 
during a labour dispute in distributing 
handbills that made a disparging attack on 
the quality of their employer’s television 
programs without reference to the dispute 
was a proper cause for discharge. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


...orders new trial to assess damages to railway 
section foreman for loss of eye in work accident 

The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
November 2 dismissed an appeal brought 
by the Canadian National Railways from 
a judgment on the verdict of a jury finding 
the company negligent in connection with 
an accident that caused a section foreman 
to lose one eye. The appeal of the injured 
employee against a finding of contributory 
negligence was also dismissed. A new trial 
was ordered for the assessment and appor- 
tionment of general damages. 

The workman in this case was not 
subject to the collective liability workmen’s 
compensation statute in Saskatchewan, but 
to the individual liability statute which does 
not take away an injured employee’s right 
to sue his employer for negligence. 


Chief Justice Martin gave the judgment 
of the Court. The plaintiff, Hucul, at the 
time of the accident was the section fore- 
man in the CNR yards at Kindersley. On 
July 19, 1951, he discovered that two rails 
had become defective and had to be 
removed. The end of one of the rails was 
insulated and was part of a lighting system 
for the coal dock. The rules required that 
where a bonded rail was to be replaced 
the section foreman must notify the 
signal foreman or maintainer, whose duty 
it was to arrange for and direct the bond- 
ing of the replaced rail. Hucul, therefore, 
reported to his superior who notified the 
signal maintainer. This man was in 
Dodsland but set out at once for 
Kindersley, sending word that he would 
arrive shortly and that meanwhile Hucul 
should proceed to change the rails. 

When Hucul and his crew had removed 
the old rails and put down the new ones, 
he decided to put back the old insulation, 
although he considered that it was damaged, 
to make the track passable for an expected 
freight train. It was partly in place when 
the signal maintainer arrived. He had no 
new insulation with him and directed that 
the work continue, as he was of the opinion 
that the old insulation was sound. Since 
the men had difficulty in tightening the 
four bolts, Hucul decided to tap them with 
a hammer while one of the sectionmen 











This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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tightened them with a long-handled 
wrench. During this operation a piece of 
metal from the bolt or from the hammer 
struck him in the eye, causing the loss of 
the eye. 


The plaintiff claimed that his injury was 
caused by the company’s negligence in 
failing to provide him with new insulation 
so that no hammering would be necessary, 
in failing to provide safe and _ proper 
equipment, in failing to require that 
goggles be worn for hammering, and in 
faiing to warn him of the danger of 
hammering the angle iron without using 
goggles. He claimed alternatively that if 
there was a rule requiring him to wear 
goggles for such hammering the rule was 
never enforced or made known to him. 


The company in its defence claimed that 
it had supplied the plaintiff with two pairs 
of goggles and that it was his duty to wear 
them and to insist that any member of his 
crew wear them while performing such an 
operation. It claimed that his injury was 
caused by his own negligence, as he was 


an experienced section foreman and should 


have known that it was necessary to wear 
goggles as a safety measure during such 
an operation. 

The jury found that the injury was 
caused by the company’s negligence con- 
sisting of insufficient enforcement of safety 
rules, which was evidenced by the. lack of 
signatures to show receipt of safety rules 
and bulletins and by the witnesses’ admis- 
sion that the rule of wearing goggles was 
rarely enforced before the plaintiff’s acci- 
dent. It also found the plaintiff guilty of 
contributory negligence on the grounds that 
he may not have paid sufficient attention 
to rules and regulations before the time 
of the accident and that, when performing 
an operation that was new to him, he did 
not take the necessary human precautions 
to prevent the accident. 

The Chief Justice examined the evidence 
concerning safety rules. In the Main- 
tenance of Way Rules, commonly referred 
to. as the “Blue Book”, it is stated: “Do 
not take a chance on losing your eye- 
sight. Goggles are provided by the rail- 
way, use them when doing the following 
work...” The list of operations when 
goggles are required does not contain 
tapping or hammering but the following 
general provision is included: “other work 
considered by the officer in charge to be 


hazardous to the eyes of employees per- 


forming the task.” 

On August 1, 1940, a set of regulations 
specially related to the prevention of eye 
injuries was issued. They stated that in 
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recognition of the prime importance of eye 
protection the management provided free 
the most modern types of goggles, shields, 
helmets and other protective devices. The 
Chief Justice quoted these statements: 
“It is the responsibility of the foreman to 
see that these devices are available for 
workmen as required,” and “It is the 
responsibility of the workmen to comply 
with the instructions herein provided for 
their protection. Failure to comply will 
render the offenders liable to discipline.” 
It was provided that goggles must be worn 
in any operation hazardous to the eyes but 
especially in the operations listed, which 
included “flattening or hammering opera- 
tions of any description”. 

The railway superintendent testified that 
the plaintiff was required by these regula- 
tions to wear goggles while engaged in the 
work he was performing when he was 
injured. He stated that to his knowledge 
since August 1, 1940, no spikes had been 
driven without the workmen wearing 
goggles and that had any such cases been 
brought to his attention he would have 
disciplined the offender. Evidence was 
given by several witnesses to the effect 
that it was not customary to wear goggles 
in the hammering or tapping operations 
in which the section foreman was engaged. 
He himself stated that he had never seen 
workmen wear goggles for tapping or 
hammering and would not have used them 
if they had been available. When asked 
if he had thought there was any danger 
in the work, he replied that he had con- 
sidered it possible that chips would fly 
from the angle bar or hammer and hit him 
on the leg. 

Chief Justice Martin held that the 
weight of evidence was clearly to the effect 
that the rule requiring the wearing of 
goggles when hammering, contained in the 
rules issued on August 1, 1940, was not 
enforced. The answers given by the jury 
showed that they were impressed by this 
evidence; their finding should not be 
disturbed. 


Similarly, there was evidence to support 
the Jjury’s finding of contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the plaintiff in that 
he did not take reasonable precautions to 
prevent the accident. The plaintiff knew 
that chips were likely to come off and did 
not take precautions to prevent injury to 
his eyes. 

The Chief Justice then considered the 
jury’s verdict as to damages. He stated 
that such a verdict could be set aside by 
an appeal court if it considered that the 
amount awarded was quite unreasonable 
or if the jury had taken into account 


matters which should not have been con- 
sidered or disregarded matters which 
should have been considered. 


The plaintiff was 57 years of age when 
he was injured and was earning $250 a 
month. He lost only two weeks’ work as 
a result of the injury. After two weeks 
he returned to the same job and continued 
at the same rate of pay. The doctor who 
attended him could see no reason why his 
injury should prevent him from holding his 
job until he reached retirement age. He 
would retire at the age of 65 on a pension 
which is not affected by his injury. 

General damages had been assessed at 
$18,575, with the fault apportioned 35 per 
cent to the injured workman and 65 per 
cent to the company. The Chief Justice 
stated that while under the circumstances 
the damages awarded seemed large he 
would not decide whether or not they were 
so excessive as to be unreasonable, because 
he considered that the trial judge had 
misdirected the jury and that for this 
reason there should be a reassessment of 
damages by a jury. He was of the opinion 
that the judge had made statements which 
would induce the jury to think that they 
need not take into consideration the fact 
that the plaintiff in a very short time 
returned to his former position at the same 
rate of wages and seemed likely to remain 
there until retirement age. The Chief 
Justice stated that there was a great differ- 
ence between this case and the case of a 
person who is so injured that he cannot 
return to his former occupation and must 
seek other work. 


He also found unsatisfactory the trial 
judge’s charge to the jury as to the 
apportionment of damages. He hhad not 
explained to the jury the provision in the 
Contributory Negligence Act that if it is 
not possible to establish different degrees 
of fault the liability must be apportioned 
equally between the parties. Further, it 
was apparent that the jury did not under- 
stand the relationship between the degree 
of liability and the damages payable. His 
Lordship held, therefore, that the findings 
of the jury as to the negligence of the 
company and as to the contributory negli- 
gence of the plaintiff ought not to be 
disturbed but that there should be a new 
trial limited to the assessment and appor- 
tionment of damages. 

Mr. Justice McNiven gave a dissenting 
judgment. He emphasized that for the 
plaintiff's case to succeed he must prove 
that the company had been negligent in 
failing to enforce safety rules, which was 
the first finding of the jury. He reviewed 
the evidence which showed that the plain- 


tiff himself had failed to observe the rules. 
The plaintiff denied having seen the placard 
containing the rules for eye protection 
issued in 1940 which was nailed to the 
wall of the tool house near his office. His 
Lordship noted that a bulletin dated 
June 18, 1951, which was found in the 
plaintiff’s desk shortly after the accident, 
called attention to the increasing fre- 
quency of accidents and _ stressed the 
observance of safety rules. The plaintiff 
denied any knowledge of this bulletin. 

Mr. Justice McNiven also mentioned a 
safety film shown on June 17, 1951, which 
depicted a man tapping bolt heads and 
angle bars the right way, wearing goggles, 
and another man doing the same work the 
wrong way, without goggles, whose eye was 
pierced by a steel splinter, and who was 
shown later in the film with a glass eye. 
The plaintiff had not seen this film. 


His Lordship emphasized that under the 
rules the section foreman and each section 
man was personally responsible for com- 
pliance with the rules pertaining to his 
work and it was the duty of the section 
foreman to report any breach of the rules 
to the roadmaster for discipline. The 
evidence amounted to an admission by 
each witness that he personally violated a 
company rule and that such violation was 
more or less continuous. The superin- 
tendent, however, stated that he had not 
witnessed any violation of the rule for - 
wearing goggles while hammering and that 
he would discipline anyone who did violate 
the rule. His Lordship stated that if a 
workman in Hucul’s crew had done the 
work in the same way and had been injured, 
the company would certainly have been 
liable for his negligence as section foreman 
in allowing the work to be done in viola- 
tion of the rules. 


He concluded that while the evidence 
was clear that the plaintiff had failed to 
comply with and enforce the rules, it did 
not show that any official had knowledge of 
the violation of the rule. The inference 
that superiors of the plaintiff knew or 
should have known of such violations was 
not warranted, His Lordship considered. 
In his opinion, it was significant that not 
one of the witnesses was asked as to the 
presence of the roadmaster or any superior 
official when hammering, spiking or tapping 
was being done by anyone not wearing 
goggles. Other such methods of proof 
suggested themselves, he stated, and 
emphasized that the onus of proof was upon 
the plaintiff. 

He felt that the same comment applied 
to the second finding of the jury, that the 
rule requiring goggles to be worn had 
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rarely been enforced. One of the witnesses 
who had seen the safety film showing the 
consequences of failure to wear goggles 
testified that he did not bother to put on 
goggles when hammering. In the light of 
such evidence, enforcement lost its mean- 
ing, His Lordship stated. 


He held that the answers of the jury did 
not show negligence on the part of the 
defendant and that in any event the 
plaintiff was the author of his own 
misfortune. He would have allowed the 
appeal and dismissed the action except for 
the plaintiff’s rights under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (the individual liability 
statute now applicable only to certain 
railway employees in Saskatchewan). 


Mr. Justice Procter and Mr. Justice 
Culliton concurred with the Chief Justice. 
Mr. Justice Gordon would have directed a 
whole new trial. 


The Court upheld the jury’s findings as 
to the defendant’s negligence and the con- 
tributory negligence of the plaintiff but 
directed a new trial limited to the assess- 
ment and apportionment of damages. 
Hucul v. CNR [1953] 10 WWR (NS) 193. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... finds Labour Relations Board not able to sue 
or be sued, not being a body corporate under Act 


The British Columbia Supreme Court on 
October 30, 1953, stayed an action brought 
by a union against the provincial Labour 
Relations Board, holding that the Board 
was not a body corporate able to sue and 
be sued. The Court followed the precedent 
of Hollinger Bus Lines Ltd. v. Ontario 
Labour Relations Board (L.G., 1952, 
p. 1230) in which the Ontario Court of 
Appeal made a similar finding. 


The plaintiff in the case was a local of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, the bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of Slade and Stewart 
. Ltd. Certain employees of this company 
went on strike after the announcement of 
the result of a supervised strike vote. 
During the strike the company made an 
offer of settlement and the Board directed 
that this offer be submitted to a vote of 
the employees affected in accordance with 
Section 35 of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, which reads:— 


Where employees are on strike or locked 
out, if an offer of settlement is made by or 
on behalf of the employer or employees, the 
Board may direct that. the offer be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the employers or 
employees affected and may make such 
arrangements as it thinks proper for the 
conduct of the vote... 
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The union brought an action against the 
Board, its individual members, one of its 
employees and the Attorney-General of 
the Province for a declaration that the 
Board’s. decision and all proceedings 
related to the holding of a vote were null 
and void and for an injunction restraining 
the Board from taking the vote. The 
Court issued an order staying the action 
against the Board. Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, Local 680, v. 
Baldwin et al [1953] 4 DLR 735. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 


...considers 4-day limitation in ex parte injunc- 
tions, rejects application to restrain picketing 


The Ontario High Court of Justice on 
October 26, 1953, dismissed an employer’s 
application to continue in effect an in- 
junction against picketing, on the ground 
that the injunction had expired. The 
Court further held that a new injunction 
could not properly be granted on the same 
material. 

On October 16 counsel for the Wallace 
Barnes Co. Ltd. appeared before the Chief 
Justice of the Ontario High Court of 
Justice and obtained an injunction against 
Leo LeBlanc restraining him from picket- 
ing or “from being in the vicinity of or 
adjacent to the business premises of the 
plaintiff” until October 20. It was an 
ex parte injunction, that is, one issued on 
the basis of one party’s application, as 
LeBlanc had not been served. The order 
provided that a motion could be made on 
October 20 to continue the injunction. 

The motion was made and notice was 
served on LeBlanc but not until October 21. 
Mr. Justice Gale held that as the interim 
injunction expired at 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon on October 20, on October 21 
there was nothing which he could continue 
in the way of an injunction. 

Counsel for the company then asked him 
to grant a new ex parte interim injunction 
on the same material that was before the 
Chief Justice. 

Mr. Justice Gale quoted Section 17(2) 
of the Ontario Judicature Act, which pro- 
vides: “An ex parte interim injunction to 
restrain any person from doing any act in 
connection with any labour dispute shall 
not be for a longer period than four days.” 
He held that to grant a new injunction 
would offend at least the spirit of that 
enactment and no injunction was issued. 
Wallace, Barnes Co. Ltd. v. Unsworth et al 
[1953] 4 DLR 728. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


. ». Upholds NLRB refusal to reinstate television 
technicians discharged for disloyalty to employer 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on December 7 set aside an order of the 
Court of Appeals for the District of 


Columbia Circuit remanding to the 
National Labour Relations Board for 
further consideration the case of nine 


technicians discharged by a_ broadcasting 
company for disloyalty to their employer 
during a labour dispute. The Board had 
refused to order their reinstatement. The 
Supreme Court supported the Board, hold- 
ing that the action of the technicians in 
distributing handbills which made a dis- 
paraging attack on the quality of their 
employer’s television broadcasts and had 
no reference to the dispute was disloyal 
conduct which constituted a proper cause 
for discharge. 


Mr. Justice Burton delivered the Court’s 
reasons for decision and Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter the opinion of the three dissenting 
judges. 

Mr. Justice Burton gave the facts of the 
case. The Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
Company was a North Carolina corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce. Under 
a licence from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, it operated a radio 
station, WBT, at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and started a television service on 
July 14, 1949. 


The company employed 22 technicians. 
In December 1948, negotiations for a new 
collective agreement were begun between 
representatives of the company and Local 
Union No. 1229, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Negotiations 
reached an impasse in January 1949 and 
the existing agreement expired January 31. 
On May 9 the union was certified as the 
technicians’ bargaining agent by the 
National Labour Relations Board. Collec- 
tive bargaining was resumed in July but 
broke down again on July 8. The main 
point of disagreement arose from the 
union’s demand for the renewal of a 
provision that all discharges from employ- 
ment be subject to arbitration and the 
company’s counter-proposal that such arbi- 
tration be limited to the facts relating to 
each discharge, leaving it to the company 
to determine whether the facts gave 
adequate cause for discharge. 

On July 9 the union began daily peaceful 
picketing of the broadcasting station. The 
placards and handbills used on the picket 
line named the union as the bargaining 
agent of the technicians and charged the 


company with unfairness to them, empha- 
sizing the company’s refusal to renew the 
provision for arbitration of discharges. The 
employees did not strike but confined their 
tours of picketing to their off-duty hours 
and continued to draw full pay. There was 
no violence or threat of violence and the 
company made no _ objection to this 
conduct. 


On August 24 new tactics were adopted. 
Five thousand handbills containing an 
attack on the quality of the company’s 
television broadcasts were distributed by 
the technicians, on the picket line, in the 
public square two or three blocks from the 
radio station and in barber shops, restau- 
rants and buses. Some were mailed to 
local businessmen. The handbills dispar- 
aged the company’s television broadcasts 
because they were on film and no local 
programs were presented, and suggested 
that it was because the company considered 
Charlotte a “second-class community.” 


This attack continued until September 3, 
1949, when the company discharged 10 of 
its technicians on the ground that they 
had sponsored or distributed these hand- 
bills. On September 4 the union’s picket- 
ing resumed its original character. On 
September 13 the union filed with the 
National Labour Relations Board a charge 
that the company had engaged in an unfair 
labour practice by discharging the 10 
technicians. The General Counsel for the 
Board filed a complaint based on those 
charges and, after a hearing, a trial exam- 
iner recommended that all of the men 
discharged be reinstated with back pay. 
The Board, however, with one member 
dissenting, held that the company had not 
engaged in an unfair labour practice in 
dismissing nine of the technicians. In the 
case of the tenth man, the Board found 
that he had not sponsored or distributed 
the handbills and so ordered his rein- 
statement. 

The union then petitioned the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit for a review of the Board’s order 
and for the reinstatement of all 10 of the 
technicians with back pay. That Court 
sent the case back to the Board for 
further consideration and for a finding as 
to the unlawfulness of the conduct of the 
employees which had led to their dismissal. 
The Supreme Court granted certtorari 
because of the importance of the case in 
the administration of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The issue before the Court was whether 
the technicians were discharged “for cause” 
within the meaning of Section 10(c) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which states: “No order 
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of the Board shall require the reinstate- 
ment of any individual as an employee who 
has been suspended or discharged, or the 
payment to him of any back pay, if such 
individual was suspended or discharged for 
cause.” 


Mr. Justice Burton stated that the tech- 
niclans were discharged because, at a 
critical time in the initiation of the com- 
pany’s television service, they distributed 
handbills making a sharp attack on the 
quality of the company’s broadcasts and 
its business policies, in a manner calculated 
to harm the company’s reputation and to 
reduce its income. The Board found that 
their handbills had occasioned widespread 
comment and caused the company to appre- 
hend a loss of advertising revenue. The 
Board had also noted that the technicians 
did not disclose that their purpose was to 
extract concessions from their employer but 
purported to speak as experts in the in- 
terests of the public at large. 


Mr. Justice Burton agreed with the com- 
pany’s view that the technicians’ action 
was a demonstration of such detrimental 
jisloyalty as to provide “cause” for its 
refusal to retain them in its employ. He 
considered that there was no more funda- 
mental cause for discharge than disloyalty 
to the employer and emphasized that the 
Taft-Hartley Act sought not to weaken but 
to strengthen “that co-operation, conti- 
nuity of service and cordial contractual 
relation between employer and employee 
that is born of loyalty to their common 
enterprise”. Section 7 of the Act protects 
the right of employees to engage in “con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection” but does not weaken the 
underlying contractual bonds and loyalties 
of employer and employee or give 
employees the right to engage in unlawful 
or other improper conduct even in connec- 
tion with a concerned activity. This had 
been clear since the early days of the 
Wagner Act, the judge stated. In a 1937 
judgment Mr. Justice Hughes had stated:— 

The Act does not interfere with the 
normal exercise of the right of the employer 
to select its employees or to discharge them. 
The employer may not, under cover of that 
right, intimidate or coerce its employees with 
respect to their self-organization and repre- 
sentation, and, on the other hand, the Board 
is not entitled to make its authority a 
pretext for interference with the right of 
discharge when that right is exercised for 


other reasons than such intimidation and 
coercion. 


Mr. Justice Burton stated that in many 
cases courts had refused to reinstate 
employees discharged for insubordination, 
disobedience or disloyalty. In such cases 
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the difficulty lay in determining whether 
the discharges were made because of an 
insubordinate or disloyal action separable 
from concerted activities engaged in for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid which might be protected 
by the Act. It was sometimes necessary 
to identify individual employees, such as 
the nine technicians in this case, whose 
dismissal was for separable causes from 
other employees such as the tenth man in 
this case, who participated in simultaneous 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
but who refrained from joining the others 
in separable acts of insubordination, dis- 
obedience or disloyalty. 


In the case before the Court if there 
had been no labour dispute, the conduct 
of the technicians unquestionably would 
have been adequate cause for dismissal, 
Mr. Justice Burton maintained. In his 
opinion the fortuity of the coexistence of 
a labour dispute provided no defence. 
Their handbill of August 24 did not relate 
itself to any labour practice of the com- 
pany and made no reference to wages, 
hours or working conditions. The only 
connection between the handbill and the 
dispute was the undisclosed purpose on the 
part of some of the technicians of extract- 
ing some concession from the company by 
expected financial pressure. The attack 
was not part of an appeal to the public 
for support but a separate attack purport- 
ing to be made in the interest of the public. 
For this reason it was not protected by 
the Act. Mr. Justice Burton considered 
that, even if the attack were to be treated 
as a concerted activity wholly or partly 
within the scope of Section 7, the means 
used would have deprived the technicians 
of the protection of that section, when 
read in the context of the purpose of the 
Act. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter, giving the 
opinion of the three dissenting judges, 
emphasized that the Court of Appeals had 
found that the Board used an improper 
standard as the basis for its decision in that 
it termed the technicians’ conduct “unde- 


fensible” not “unlawful”. The Court of 
Appeals, which was charged with the 
primary responsibility for granting or 


denying enforcement of Board orders, had 
assumed that conduct could be “undefen- 
sible” in the colloquial meaning of that 
adjective and yet be protected by Section 
7 of the Act. 


In the view of the dissenting judges, to 
suggest that all actions which might be 
“cause” for dismissal in the absence of a 
labour dispute should be unprotected even 


when they were undertaken as “concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining” was to misconstrue the legis- 
lation. Of course employees could be 
guilty of conduct “in connection with a 
concerted activity” which properly con- 
stituted “cause” for dismissal and barred 
reinstatement but it was for the Board to 
make these evaluations. To accept such 
imprecise notions as “discipline” and 
“loyalty” in the context of labour con- 
troversies, as the basis of the right to 
discharge, was to open the door wide to 


individual judgments and future litigation. 
They considered that the Court of Appeals 
had acted properly in asking the Board 
for greater explicitness. 

With three judges dissenting, the 
Supreme Court set aside the order remand- 
ing the cause to the Board and directed 
the Court of Appeals to dismiss the union’s 
petition to modify the Board’s_ order. 
National Labour Relations Board v. Local 
Union No. 1229, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers [1953] 33 LRRM 
2183. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Manitoba increases apprentices’ wages in three trades, Alberta makes 
provision for proficiency certificates for rural wiremen, Saskatchewan 
revises schedule of industries under Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Under the Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 
the wage rates of apprentices engaged in 
the electrical, plumbing and steamfitting 
and automobile repair trades have been 
increased. 

In Alberta, provision has been made 
under the Electrical Protection Act for 
granting certificates of proficiency to rural 
Wiremen. | 

In Ontario, persons engaged in the 
cultivation of flowers, fruits and vegetables 
have been exempted from vacations with 
pay legislation. 

Several new classes of workmen have 
been brought under the Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act, including persons engaged in various 
branches of the oil and gas industry. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The changes in the wage scale for 
apprentices in the sheet metal trade, estab- 
lished by O.C. 1473-53 (L.G., Jan., p. 120), 
have been declared not to affect any con- 
tract of apprenticeship entered into before 
the new wage scale became effective on 
November 14, 1953, unless the Apprentice- 
ship Board, on the recommendation of a 
local advisory committee for the trade in 
any area, orders their application to a 
contract. 


The new provision, approved by OC. 
1698-53 on December 7, gazetted December 
15, replaces an earlier provision which 
declared that contracts of apprenticeship 
which had been entered into before the 


effective date of the sheet metal trade 
regulations should be deemed to contain 
the provisions of the regulations. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


New regulations under the Electrical 
Protection Act for the examination of and 
the issue of certificates of proficiency to 
rural wiremen in Alberta were approved 
by O.C. 1587-53 on November 23 and 
gazetted December 15. 


A rural wireman is defined as “a person 
who is engaged in the installation, altera- 
tion or repair of electrical materials, con- 
ductors, fittings, fixtures, appliances and 
apparatus used to provide electric light 
and power in farm buildings and similar 
structures in rural areas”. 


Applications for certificates of profi- 
ciency, which are issued by the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour, must be 
made at least 15 days before the date of 
examination. The examination fee of $5, 
which also covers the certificate, must 
accompany the application. This fee will 
be returned if the application is disallowed 
and will be forfeited if the applicant does 
not pass the examination or fails, without 
good cause, to appear for the examina- 
tion. After failure to pass an examination 
or to make experimental installations in 
accordance with the minimum _ require- 
ments, an applicant may not make another 
application until a year has elapsed. 


The Department will determine the 
eligibility of an applicant to write an 
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examination and may grant permits for 
rural wiring pending examination and the 
granting of a certificate. 


To obtain a certificate, an applicant must 
make the required pass mark set by the 
Department and submit evidence to satisfy 
the Department that he has sufficient 
practical knowledge to ensure that the 
mechanical execution of the work will be 
acceptable. 

The conditions and limitations under 
which a certificate of proficiency is granted 
will be shown upon it. Unless it was 
granted for a limited period or a specific 
date, the certificate will remain in effect 
until cancelled, revoked or suspended by 
the Department. The loaning or altering 
of a certificate to evade or circumvent any 
provision of the Act or regulations will be 
considered sufficient cause for suspending 
or cancelling the certificate. 


A card of identification will accompany 
every certificate issued, clearly indicating 
the status of the certificate. The holder 
must produce the certificate or card when 
requested to do so by an authorized official. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Rural wiremen in Alberta have been 
declared not to be electricians to whom the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act applies. An 
electrician under the Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act is required to hold a certificate in 
order to carry on his trade. Provision is 
now made for rural wiremen to obtain 
certificates of proficiency under the Elec- 
trical Protection Act (see above). The 
order was approved by O.C. 1697-53 on 
December 7 and gazetted December 15. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Changes have been made in the scale 
of wages for apprentices in three trades 
under the Manitoba Apprenticeship Act. 
The trades are those of electricians, 
plumber and steamfitter and automobile 
repair mechanic. Wage rates were in- 
creased for electricians in their first two 
years of apprenticeship, for plumbers and 
steamfitters in all but the last six months 
of their five-year apprenticeship period, and 
for automobile repair mechanics at all 
stages of apprenticeship. 

In the electricians’ and electric motor 
winders’ and repairmen’s trades, in which 
the term of apprenticeship is four years, 
an increase of 5 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s wage raised wage rates in the 
first four six-month periods of apprentice- 
ship from 25, 30, 35 and 40 per cent of 
the journeyman’s wage to 30, 35, 40 and 45 
per cent, respectively. The rates for the 
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last four six-month periods remain 50, 60, 
70 and 85 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s wage. 

In the automobile repair and internal 
combustion engine mechanics’ trades, the 
rates for each of the five years of appren- 
ticeship were increased by 10 per cent to 
40, 50, 60, 70 and 80 per cent, respectively, 
of the mechanic’s wage, now stipulated to 
be the average wage of auto repair 
mechanics as shown by the latest com- 
pleted wage survey of the Manitoba 
Department of Labour. 

Wages for apprentices in the plumbers’ 
and steamfitters’ trades were increased in 
the first two six-month periods from 25 
and 30 per cent to 40 and 50 per cent of 
the prevailing journeyman’s wage rate. 
Rates of 55, 60, 70 and 80 per cent were 
established for the following four years of 
apprenticeship. Previously, wages in these 
four years were increased at six-month 
intervals (as in the first year) and were 
set at 35, 40, 45, 50, 574, 65, 724 and 80 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate 

The amendments were made by Mani- 
toba Regulations 54/53, 55/53 and 56/53, 
all filed December 16 and_ gazetted 
December 19. 


Ontario Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act 

Persons employed in the cultivation of 
flowers, fruits and vegetables were declared 
exempt from the requirements of the Act 
relating to vacations with pay, by an 
amendment to the regulations made by 
O.Reg. 211/53 on November 9 and, gazetted 
December 5. These workers were excluded 
from the hours of work provisions of the 
Act in 1947. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act and Public Building Safety Act 


In view of the adoption in Quebec in 
April 1953, of the greater part of the 
Canadian Standards Association Safety 
Code for Passenger and Freight Elevators 
as regulations under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act and the 
Public Building Safety Act (L.G., Sept. 
1953, p. 1847), those sections of the general 
regulations under the two Acts which deal 
with safe operation of elevators and hoists 
are now repealed. It was found that these 
provisions, which were all made a number 
of years ago, conflicted with the require- 
ments of the new and comprehensive Code. 
The only one of the earlier provisions 
dealing with elevators and hoists which 
still remains in the general regulations 
under both Acts is one authorizing a 


building or factory inspector to stop the 
operation of an elevator or hoist found to 
be in an unsafe condition. 

These changes were made under OC. 
1295 on November 26, gazetted December 5. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


New classes of workers were brought 
under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act as a result 
of a revision of Schedule 1 made by Regu- 
lation 49 (O.C. 2407/53) on November 13 
and gazetted November 21. Schedule 1 
sets out all the industries covered by the 
Act and classifies them for assessment pur- 
poses according to accident hazard. It is 
divided into 21 main classes each composed 
of a number of groups of industries or 
occupations. 

Brought under the Act are: persons 
engaged in the maintenance and operation 
of oil pipe lines, in the installation of oil 
derricks, refinery equipment and other like 
structures, and in natural and artificial gas 
and oil pipe line construction; persons 
engaged in cinder removal and in destruc- 
tion of weeds by chemical process on rail- 


way right of way; and, on application of 
the employer, persons working in business 
offices not specified elsewhere in_ the 
schedule. 

In addition to bringing new industries 
under the Act, the Board made changes 
with respect to the classification of certain 
industries already under the Act in order 
to group together industries which are con- 
sidered to involve a similar hazard. In 
Class 9, the sub-class consisting of “reduc- 
tion of ore, smelting, preparation of metals 
or minerals” has been combined with 
“mining (other than coal)” and will there- 
fore be subject to a higher assessment rate. 


Similarly, Group 2 of Class 11 comprising 
the manufacture and assembly of automo- 
biles and aeroplanes has been combined 
with Group 3, which includes garages and 
similar workplaces. 

“Furriers, milliners, making up or repair- 
ing fabrics in any form of clothing, shoe 
and harness repairing” has been trans- 
ferred from Class 17 to Class 18. 


Co-operative purchasing associations and 
wholesale distributors of gasoline ‘and 
petroleum products and opticians and 
optometrists have been omitted from the 
schedule. 





Settlement of Industrial Disputes in France 


Different systems tried during past 60 years reviewed and effective- 
ness of each assessed in article in official government publication 


The different systems for the settlement 
of industrial disputes that have been tried 
in France during the past 60 years are 
reviewed and the effectiveness of each 
system assessed in an article in the Revue 
francaise du travail, No. 1, 1958, published 
by the Department of Labour and Social 
Security, France.* 





*The terms conciliation and arbitrage in 
the article have been translated here as 
“conciliation” and “arbitration” although 
these words as commonly used on this 
continent do not have quite the same con- 
notation as the French terms. Conciliation 
may or may not involve government inter- 
vention; it may be simply consultation by 
representatives of the parties seeking a 
settlement. The essential characteristics of 
arbitrage is the referring of a dispute to 
a person or persons not directly involved 
in the dispute, and there are usually two 
steps in the procedure of arbitration. Under 
the legislation now in force in France, an 
arbitration award is binding, but this is 
not an essential feature of the process 
described by the word arbitrage. 


The law of December 27, 1892, set out a 
procedure of both conciliation and arbitra- 
tion which the parties to a dispute might 
follow but which was not in any sense 
compulsory. The parties remained free to 
choose whether they would resort to con- 
ciliation or not, and if it failed to settle 
the dispute, whether they would refer the 
dispute to arbitration. Neither an agree- 
ment reached by the parties during the 
course of conciliation nor the decision of 
an arbitrator had binding effect but only 
the persuasive force of “moral authority”. 

This system was not widely applied. 
During the period from 1893 to 1910, only 
98 arbitration settlements, only 0-7 per cent 
of the number of industrial disputes, were 
made. In the author’s view, the law con- 
tained many elements of weakness: the 
optional character of the system, the 
absence of permanent administrative bodies, 
the insufficient authority given to the 
judges who were called as conciliators, and 
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finally the absence of sanctions where the 
parties failed to comply with an agreement 
arrived at through conciliation or an 
arbitration award. 

The new system begun in 1936 was 
distinguished from the earlier system by 
its obligatory character. The principle was 
first enunciated in the Currency Act of 
October 1, 1936. It provided that when 
there was a substantial increase in the cost 
of living the Government could establish 
compulsory procedures of conciliation and 
arbitration for the purpose of settling 
disputes arising from the increased cost of 
living and connected with the drawing up, 
revision or carrying out of wage provisions 
in collective agreements. 

A law of December 31, 1936, declared that 
collective labour disputes in commerce and 
industry must be submitted to conciliation 
and arbitration before any strike or lockout 
could take place. Strikes and lockouts 
were thus considered supplementary to the 
peaceful procedures for settlement pro- 
vided for by the law. In principle, con- 
ciliation and arbitration provisions were to 
be agreed on by the parties and to form 
part of collective agreements; but the law 
enabled the Government to establish the 
procedures by Order in Council in cases 
where there was no agreement. Procedures 
were established by an Order in Council 
of January 16, 1937, which was renewed 
several times. 


The compulsory system of conciliation 
and arbitration was further developed by 
the law of March 4, 1938, which also 
applied to industrial and commercial under- 
takings. Under the terms of a 1936 Act 
dealing with collective agreements, an 
agreement reached by the most representa- 
tive organizations of employers and workers 
in any industry could, by an order of the 
Minister of Labour, be made binding on 
the other employers and workers in the 
industry in a specified area. The 1938 Act 
provided that, in order to be extended, a 
collective agreement must contain concilia- 
tion and arbitration provisions and must 
stipulate the maximum time limits for 
each step of the procedure. The agreement 
must provide for the establishment of a 
conciliation board equally representative of 
both parties, the choice of an arbitrator and 
substitute arbitrators for each party and 
finally a list of umpires. The dispute could 
be referred to an umpire if the two arbi- 
trators chosen by the parties did not agree. 
The agreement must thus provide the 
procedure for conciliation and for two 
stages of arbitration. 


In practice the procedures established by 
Order in Council were more commonly used 
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than the procedures established by collec- 
tive agreement. Under the Order in 
Council conciliation could be undertaken 
either at the request of the parties or by 
the intervention of the prefect, a govern- 
ment officer in each département.* The 
requests were then transmitted to the local 
conciliation commission consisting of rep- 
resentatives of both parties in equal 
numbers, with the prefect or his repre- 
sentative as chairman. Certain disputes of 
national importance could be _ brought 
before a national conciliation commission. 
The procedure of conciliation might be 
terminated by an agreement between the 
parties set down in an official report, by 
the failure to appear of the party which 
had requested conciliation, or by a request 
of the chairman to the parties to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. 

Under the Order in Council arbitration 
had two stages, first, arbitration by persons 
chosen by the parties and second, arbitra- 
tion by an impartial umpire. When arbi- 
trators were making a decision on the 
question of wages, they were required by 
the Act to make wages and family allow- 
ances proportionate to the changes in the 
cost of living unless it were proved that 
this adjustment was not compatible with 
economic conditions in the industry. 

Under this system conciliation agreements 
and arbitration awards were binding. An 
award became binding as soon as it was 
filed with the registrar of a civil court, 
subject to annulment by order of the 
Superior Court of Arbitration for incom- 
petence of the arbitrators, abuse of juris- 
diction or violation of the law. 

These legislative provisions were rounded 
out by the decree of November 12, 1938, 
which dealt with the enforcement of arbi- 
tration awards. The preamble declared that 
one of the most frequent causes of conflict 
was the refusal of one party to submit to 
the decision of the umpire, and concluded 
that the enforcement of arbitration awards 
was important not only to the parties but 
to the whole community. The decree pro- 
vided that any interested person could 
request the arbitrator to require the offend- 
ing party to pay a fine, not exceeding 1,000 
francs, for each day that it failed to carry 
out its obligation, to be turned over to 
the public treasury for the benefit of 
welfare programs. 

Failure to carry out the terms of an 
award also meant that an employer became 
ineligible during a three-year period for 





“France is divided into 90 administrative 
districts called départements. 


certain offices in certain business organiza- 
tions or tripartite bodies, and unable to 
compete for public works contracts. For 
an employee, failure to comply with the 
award meant’the breaking of his contract 
of employment and entailed loss of the 
right to notice of termination of employ- 
ment and to paid holidays. 

From January 1, 1937, to June 30, 1939, 
9,810 disputes out of a total of 15,568, or 
65 per cent of the disputes, came before 
official conciliation commissions. Settle- 
ments were achieved in 3,583 of these, or 
38 per cent. During the same _ period 
approximately 3,485 arbitration awards were 
made. The system was suspended by the 
decree of September 1, 1939, in which the 
Government reserved the right to fix wages 
because of the war. 

Collective bargaining and conciliation and 
arbitration procedures were not revived 
until 1950. The law of February 11, 1950, 
made conciliation compulsory and arbitra- 
tion purely voluntary. The Government 
had first proposed to continue the com- 
pulsory features of the arbitration pro- 
cedure in effect before the war but 
vehement opposition to this project was 
encountered in the National Assembly. 
Both parties to collective bargaining were 
also opposed to compulsory arbitration. 
Employers considered it as contrary to 
freedom of negotiation, which the law was 
supposed to re-establish, and employees saw 
in it an attack on the right to strike which 
had been guaranteed by the constitution 
of 1946. 

The 1950 law, like that of 1938, provides 
for two systems of conciliation, procedures 
established by collective agreement and 
procedures laid down by law to be 
followed in other cases. Arbitration of 
disputes not settled by conciliation may 
be provided for in collective agreements. 
To be extended, collective agreements must 
contain conciliation procedures; they may 
contain arbitration procedures. If no other 
provision for conciliation has been made, 
disputes must be submitted to the national 
conciliation commission or to one of the 
local commissions which are composed of 
government representatives and equal num- 
bers of employer and employee representa- 
tives. Conciliation may be undertaken at 
the request of either party or by the 
intervention of a government authority. 

Where the parties voluntarily use the 
arbitration procedure, certain rules for arbi- 
tration are laid down in the law. The 
arbitrator may deal only with the subjects 
contained in the report of the conciliation 
commission or arising out of the dispute. 
He must determine questions of law 


juridically and economic questions accord- 
ing to equity. Reasons for his award must 
be given. The only appeal from an arbi- 
tration award is before the Superior Court 
of Arbitration on the grounds of excess of 
jurisdiction or violation of the law. 

Under the new law, conciliation agree- 
ments and arbitration awards become 
binding as soon as they are filed with the 
conseil de prud@’hommes (labour court) or 
the justice of the peace. However no 
provision is made for penalties as in the 
1938 law. The first proposal made by the 
Government in 1949 did provide for penal- 
ties, but there were differences from the 
provisions for penalties in the 1938 law. 
No maximum was fixed for the fine. 
Strikes and lockouts resulting from the 
breaking of an award were not to be 
subject to conciliation and arbitration pro- 
cedure and the application of additional 
penalties to an employer would not be 
automatic. In addition to the penalties 
provided for in the 1938 law, the proposal 
would have made an employer ineligible to 
be on the executive of an employers’ 
organization and given authority to the 
Minister of Labour and Social Security to 
deprive a union, for a specified period, of 
the power to bargain collectively. 

This proposal was vehemently attacked 
in the parliamentary assemblies. It was 
pointed out that the proposed system of 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration and 
enforcement of conciliation agreements and 
arbitration awards by severe penalties 
would deprive employees of the right to 
strike except in the rare case where an 
employer refused to comply with an award. 
The system of penalties was unfair because 
while employers would mind very little 
the fines and other “moral sanctions” 
employees who broke an arbitration award 
could be dismissed without notice and lose 
their seniority and other rights. The diffi- 
culty of enforcing arbitration awards where 
the parties were not willing to accept them 
was also pointed out. The law as passed 
showed no trace of the proposal for 
penalties. 

Another point in which the 1950 law 
differs from the 1938 law is that it does 
not require conciliation and arbitration pro- 
cedures to be followed before any strike 
or lockout takes place. It provides that a 
strike does not break the employment con- 
tract unless there is serious misconduct on 
the part of the employees. 

Out of a total of 6,500 disputes occurring 
between March 1, 1950, and the end of 
1952, only 395 came before official concilia- 
tion commissions and only 124 of them were 
settled by conciliation. These figures for 
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conciliation do not include the conciliation 
services carried out by inspectors of the 
Department of Labour or the conciliation 
resulting from provisions in collective 
agreements. Only five arbitration awards 
were reported to the Minister of Labour 
since the law went into effect. 


The author concludes that the efficacy of 
conciliation and arbitration procedures 
seems to depend to a certain extent on 
whether or not they are compulsory. The 
voluntary system established in 1892 and 
the system of compulsory conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration established in 1950 
both brought fewer results than the com- 
pulsory system tried in the 1930’s. 


The second section of the article gives 
a detailed account of the 395 disputes 
mentioned above which were referred to 
conciliation commissions from March 1950 
to December 1952. Of these 395 disputes, 
152 were referred in the 10 months of 1950 
after the law went into effect, 162 in 1951 
and 81 in 1952. From May 1952 the 
number of disputes referred for concilia- 
tion declined rapidly; only 24 disputes 
were submitted during the last eight 
months of the year. The proportion of the 
total number of disputes submitted for 
official conciliation was 7 per cent in 1950, 
6-4 per cent in 1951, and 2-6 per cent in 
1952. 

Of the 395 disputes submitted, seven 
could not be dealt with by the commissions 
for various reasons. In 264 of them, the 
result was a report of no agreement. In 24 
of these the employer failed to appear. In 
106 cases agreement or partial agreement 
was reached and in 18 the parties continued 
negotiations. From May 1952 the number 
of settlements reached declined from 
approximately one out of two disputes 
to only two out of the 24 dealt with. 
During the same period the percentage of 
employers who refused to appear increased. 

Almost all of the 395 disputes were 
referred for conciliation by employees and 
chiefly by unions. In cases where the 
prefect took the initiative it was to pre- 
vent a long conflict in which the public 
would suffer, for instance a strike among 
dockers or workers producing gas for a big 
city. 





In 90 per cent of the disputes the issue 
was wages; the next largest group con- 
cerned lay-offs. These disputes were the 
most difficult to settle. In a majority of 
the other disputes an agreement was 
reached. Employers were most unyielding 
over questions of lay-off, particularly lay- 
off of strikers, and frequently did not 
appear to discuss the question. In 85 per 
cent of disputes concerning lay-offs no 
agreement was reached. 

A majority of the disputes were sub- 
mitted after a long delay and after strikes 
had already occurred. The employees did 
not immediately request conciliation and 
another long delay occurred between the 
time the request was made and the time 
the commission met. 

In many cases the commission members 
were unanimous in condemning the unco- 
operative attitude of certain employers, who 
sometimes refused to appear and who 
either denied the jurisdiction of the 
commission or announced in advance that 
recourse to conciliation was useless as they 
would not change their position. Another 
factor handicapping the usefulness of the 
commissions was that the representatives 
of the parties were frequently not author- 
ized to sign an agreement on behalf of the 
parties. Also the commission often could 
not learn the facts of the disputes, as each 
party presented its case and the commis- 
sion could not determine what was the 
real situation. 

The author found the diminishing use 
of conciliation during 1952 disquieting. 
The attitude of employers was growing 
more rigid, partly as a result of the law 
of July 18, 1952, applying to the minimum 
wage an automatic wage escalator related 
to the cost of living. He suggests several 
changes which might increase the efficacy 
of conciliation services. These include 
establishing a penalty for the refusal of a 
party to appear before a commission, giving 
the representatives who appear authority 
to sign a conciliation agreement, reducing 
the delays in the procedure, providing 
appropriate means for the commission to 
learn the exact circumstances of a dispute, 
and encouraging the issuing of reeommenda- 
tions which will form the basis for future 


negotiations in cases where conciliation has 
failed. 


The demand for older workers has risen during the past year in the United 
States, according to a survey of 125 public and private employment agencies by 


the Northwestern Life Insurance Company. 


Three of every five employment 


agencies in 46 cities reported that job openings for older workers have increased. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit continued upward trend in 


November, 1953, statistics* 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit continued the 
upward trend in November, with increases 
recorded in each province. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
188,881 claims were received at local offices 
across Canada during the month, compared 
with 123,177 in October and 123,418 in 
November 1952. 


Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on November 30 num- 
bered 238,516 (188,023 males and 50,493 
females), compared with 153,604 (113,651 
males and 39,953 females) on October 31 
and 161,912 (125,330 males and 36,582 
females) on November 30, 1952. An addi- 
tional 44,833 active claims were recorded 
for November 30 this year, of which 30,944 
were for short-time claimants and 13,889 
were on behalf of claimants temporarily 
separated from their employment. 


Adjudicators disposed of 164,965 initial 
and renewal claims, of which 135,808 were 
entitlements to benefit. Of the 29,157 
claims categorized as “not entitled to 
benefit,” 16,982 did not establish a benefit 
year, while the remainder were disqualified 
under one or more of the additional con- 
ditions required for the receipt of benefit. 


Total disqualifications numbered 15,8738 
(including 3,698 on revised claims); the 
chief reasons for disqualification were: 


“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 6,124; “not unemployed” 2,797 (Gn 
68 per cent Bi these cases, the duration of 
the disqualification period was six days or 
less); “not capable of and not available 
for work” 1,385 cases. 

New beneficiaries during November 
totalled 94,642, compared with 65,980 in 
October and 68,034 in November 1952. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 


show. Each province recorded increases 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 





A total of $10,172,035 was paid during 
November in respect of 3,337,519 unem- 
ployed days, compared with $7,603,667 and 
2,506,254 days during October and $6,435,444 
and 2,158,920 days during November 1952. 

During the week November 28- 
December 4, 177,711 beneficiaries received 
$3,118,704 in payment for 1,008,634 unem- 
ployed days, compared with 118,730 bene- 
ficiaries who received $2,015,545 during the 
week October 31-November 6 in compen- 
sation for 663,026 unemployed days. For 
the week November 29-December 5, 1952, 
$1,883,934 was paid to 112,319 beneficiaries 
in compensation for 626,554 unemployed 
days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week November 28-December 4, 1953, was 
$3.09, while for the week October 31- 
November 6, it was $3.04. During the 
week November 29-December 5, 1952, the 
average daily rate of benefit was $3.01. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month show that insurance books 
or contribution cards have been issued to 
4,388,465 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 

At November 30, employers registered 
numbered 253,879, an increase of 1,747 
during the month. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 971, September 29, 1953 


Held: (1) That a carpenter who refused to 
apply for general carpentry work on a 
bridge construction project on the grounds 
that he was a “finish” carpenter and that 
his state of health did not permit him to 
work on high scaffolds had, without good 
cause, refused to apply for a situation in 
suitable employment within the meaning of 
Section 40(1)(a) of the Act. 

(2) That in view of his previous record 
of employment and the other circumstances 
of the case, the period of disqualification 
was reduced from six to two weeks. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 36 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on February 13, 
1953, and stated therein that he had been 
employed in “A”, a city in Alberta, as a 
carpenter at a wage of $1.60 an hour from 
January 22, 1953, to February 11, 1953, 
when he was laid off because of a shortage 
of work. 

On February 18, 1953, also, the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission notified the claimant of an 
offer of employment of indefinite duration 
as a carpenter on a bridge construction 
project in “A”, at a wage of $1.65 an hour, 
which was five cents an hour higher than 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work. The hours of work 
were eight a day and 44 a week (day work). 
The claimant refused to apply for the 
employment on the grounds that he was a 
finish carpenter and that he did not care to 
work on high scaffolds. 

The insurance officer disqualified him 
from receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks as from February 14, 1953, because, 
in his opinion, he had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Section 
40(1)(a) of the Act. 

In his appeal to a court of referees, the 
claimant reiterated that the carpentry work 
offered was not in his line and also that 
he could not work on high scaffolds because 
of the state of his health. 

The court of referees which heard the 
case unanimously upheld the decision of 
the insurance officer. The court commented 
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that an unemployed carpenter claiming 
benefit under the Act should not be allowed 
to draw a distinction between the types 
of carpentry work he would be willing to 
accept and that in this case it was unlikely 
that the claimant would have been required 
to work on the scaffold to any extent since 
most of his time would have been spent 
on the ground preparing materials for 
erection. 

Following the court’s decision, the 
manager of the local office wrote to the 
bridge construction company requesting in- 
formation as to the height of the scaffold 
and the amount of work that a carpenter 
would be required to do thereon. The 
company replied that the scaffold was 
approximately 30 feet above the water level 
and that “the men were not on the scaffold 
very much”. 


From the decision of the court of 
referees, the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, of which 
the claimant is a member, appealed to 
the Umpire, contending that there was a 
big difference between the work of a finish 
carpenter and that of a general construction 
carpenter and that a man who had special- 
ized in a particular type of carpentry work 
had little or no knowledge of any other 
kind in the trade. 


Conclusions—There is a great deal of 
merit in the argument that a “finish” 
carpenter should not be expected to accept 
an offer of work as a “rough” carpenter 
immediately upon becoming unemployed, 
as the work of a “finish” carpenter might 
be so different from that of a “rough” 
carpenter that the two occupations must be 
considered separate and distinct. How- 
ever, the claimant who refuses a job on 
that ground must adduce satisfactory 
evidence that his training, skill and long 
practice as a “finish” carpenter render the 
job unsuitable for him. 


The evidence in this case does not allow 
one to conclude that the work notified to 
the claimant with the. .....45 Construction 
Company was so different in character 
from the carpentry work he was accus- 
tomed to that it was not suitable within 
the meaning of the Act. I have noted 


from the file that while working for the 
it ttept ee School Division No. 4 (from May 
1952 to January 1953) he did general as 
well as “finish” carpentry work. I have 
also noted that the wage offered by the 
Aa ee pes Construction Company was higher 
than that which he received in his two 
previous employments. As to his conten- 
tion that his health did not permit him to 
work on scaffolds and above water, he has 
failed to substantiate it with satisfactory 
evidence. 

However, taking into consideration his 
previous record of employment, the fact 
that the had been unemployed only one 
day when the job as a general construction 
carpenter was notified to him and the 
nature of the working conditions relative 
thereto, I feel that the period of disquali- 
fication previously imposed should be 
reduced from six to two weeks and I so 
direct. 


Decision CU-B 973, September 297 1953 


Held: That the claimant, who was dismissed 
from her employment because she had 
taken a day off after having been refused 
permission to do so, had lost her employ- 
ment by reason of her own misconduct 
within the meaning of Section 41(1) of the 
Act. 

Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 30 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on March 23, 1953, 
stating that she had lost her employment 
as a sewing machine operator on March 20, 
1953, under the following circumstances: 
On the morning of March 20, she had 
informed the employer over the telephone 
that she would not be at work that day 
because she had to attend to a personal 
matter and that evening she received a 
letter from him to the effect that her 
services were no longer required. 

In the confirmation of separation, the 
employer reported that the claimant was 
dismissed because of absenteeism. In 
response to a request from the local office 
for detailed information relative thereto, 
the employer stated that during the three 
months prior to the claimant’s dismissal she 
had been absent ten and a half days and 
on March 20, when her services were 
urgently required at the factory she took 
the day off to do her housework so as to be 
free to go out over the week-end in her and 
her husband’s new automobile, which had 
been delivered the night before. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a 
period of one week under Section 41(1) of 
the Act on the ground that “she had been 
responsible for losing her employment”. 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of referees, 
before which she appeared. The court, 
after having heard her testimony that the 
ten and a half days she was absent from 
work was caused chiefly on account of 
illness and that she had supplied the 
employer with a medical certificate to that 
effect, came to the unanimous conclusion 
that one day’s absence does not amount to 
misconduct within the meaning of the Act 
and, therefore, the claimant had not been 
responsible for losing her employment on 
March 20, 1953. 

From the decision of the court of 
referees, the insurance officer appealed to 
the Umpire. 

The claimant’s union requested an oral 
hearing of the case before the Umpire and 
it was held in Ottawa on July 22, 1953. 
The union was represented by A. Andras, 
Assistant Research Director of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission by the 
Acting Chief Claims Officer. 


Conclusions—Mr. Andras admitted 
before me that the claimant’s reason for 
her absence from work on March 20, 
1953, was not of an “emergency nature” 
but he contended that the court of 
referees was right in holding that one 
day’s absence does not amount to mis- 
conduct within the meaning of Section 
41(1) of the Act. 

The fact that a person absents himself 
from work for one day does not neces- 
sarily prove that he has committed an act 
of misconduct within the meaning of the 
Act. It all depends on the circumstances 
of the case. 

In this instance, it is relevant to note 
that the claimant had asked for and was 
refused leave of absence for the day in 
question on account of pressure of business. 
It is also relevant to note that her record 
of attendance had not been too good. 

Mr. Andras further contended that the 
insurance officer must have had some doubt 
in his mind as to the claimant’s guilt since 
he only imposed one week’s disqualification. 

For some time past it has been the con- 
tention of union representatives when 
appearing before me that insurance officers 
should exercise more frequently their dis- 
cretionary power in fixing the length of 
periods of disqualification under the Act. 
The insurance officer has exercised his 
discretionary power in this case in imposing 
only one week’s disqualification, no doubt 
because he felt that, although the claimant 
was guilty of misconduct, the nature of her 
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offence did not warrant the full period of 
disqualification of six weeks. I should 
think that the insurance officer’s leniency 
should not serve to cast a reflection on 
the merit of his decision. 

Mr. Andras finally submitted that in cases 
of misconduct, the employer should be 
requested to appear before the court of 
referees. While there is no provision in 
the Act which compels an employer to 





appear before a court of referees or the 
Umpire, I feel that Mr. Andras’ point is 
well taken and that whenever possible the 
employer should be urged to attend such 
hearings. 

For those reasons, the appeal is main- 
tained and the disqualification previously 
imposed by the insurance officer is rein- 


stated as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to the claimant. 


Just off the Press: 


Provincial Labour Standards (1953) 


An annual publication providing a ready compari- 
son of the legislative standards in effect in all 
concerning child labour, holidays, 
hours of work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day 
and workmen’s compensation. Price: 10 cents. 


provinces 


Apprenticeship in Canada (new revision) 
A bulletin outlining provincial apprenticeship 
plans, with details of their methods of operation. 


In English and French. Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report of Department of Labour 


covering the fiscal year ending March 31, 1953. 


Available in English and French. Price: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 
(1953) 


An annual publication that sets out similarities 
and differences in provincial Workmen's Com- 
pensation Acts and contains tables showing the 
benefits payable and the industrial diseases 
compensated under each Act. Price: 10 cents. 





OBTAINABLE FROM: 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During December the Department of Labour prepared 107 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 79 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (November Report)...... 203 $3,800,821 .00 
[Ebon er 15 126,693.33 
RPM CO NNMON eh, Seo. ruiste a cece s on Ce OR aT ees : 1 6,100.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 





wage schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
with other relevant labour conditions as 


legislation of the federal Government has 


the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation apples, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal yovernment’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of _ the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 


discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 
During December the sum of $935.23 was collected from three employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
his amount has been or will be distributed to the 67 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: L G Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd, landscaping & construction of 
drives. Eastern Passage N S: Acadia Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of walks & 


drives. Ajax Ont: Dickson-Larkey Welding 
& Steel Construction Ltd, extension to 
steam main; Marino Construction, con- 
struction of storm sewer & road. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N 8S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of power plant bldg; 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of 
storm sewers, sanitary sewers, water storage 
& reservoir, etc; Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of access 
roads & parking areas. Halifax N S: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of mess, Garrison Barracks. Chatham 
N B: R E Stewart Construction Corpora- 
tion, construction of telecommunications 
bldg; W S McKnight Ltd, connecting-up 
of boiler & supply & installation of 
auxiliary equipment, RCAF Station. 
Moncton N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of accommodation bldg. 
Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Construction 
Corporation, construction of combined 
parachute safety equipment & workshop 
bldg. St Hubert P Q: Reid & Cambridge 
Ltd, connecting-up of boiler & supply 
& installation of auxiliary equipment; 
Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of 
combined parachute safety equipment & 
workshop bldg. Val d’Or P Q: Northland 
Construction Co, construction of combined 
ME garage & workshop bldg. Camp Borden 


Ont: Swansea Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of storm sewers, sanitary sewers, 
septic tanks, etc; Nap Beauchamp Con- 
struction Co, construction of headquarters 
bldg extension; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co, *relocation of rail switch & siding at 
RCASC Coal Yard. Etobicoke Ont: The 
Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construc- 
tion of Raw Material Preparation bldg for 
Canadian Steel Improvement Ltd. Long 
Branch Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of tire testing bldg. Petawawa 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of garage & POL service station. Mac- 
donald Man: Manitoba Power Commission, 
*modification of electric power substation, 
RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: E M 
Cleve (Lloydminster) Ltd, construction of 
officers’ quarters bldg, RCAF Station. 
Edmonton Alta: Bennett & White 
(Alberta) Ltd, construction of inflammable 
stores bldg. Namao Alta: Canadian Brown 
Steel Co Ltd, installation of steel tanks, 
RCAF Station. Aldergrove B C: Sorensen 
Construction Co, construction of recrea- 
tion hall. Comox B C: C J Oliver Ltd, 
construction of unit transmitter bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halfax N 8: Standard Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to bldg No 90, HMCS 
Dockyard. Chatham N B: Maritime 
Engineering Ltd, exterior painting of 
houses, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: 
Arthur Hall, interior & exterior painting 


of houses, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: 
David Ross Construction, construction of 
addition to drill & recreation hall, RCAF 
Station. Petawawa Camp Ont: Norman 
A Lock & Son, exterior painting to bldgs, 
Magazine Area. 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Hahfax N S: Carter & Smith Ltd, in- 
stallation of electrical system, Cavalier 
Bldg; Murphy & Wharton Ltd, installation 
of heating system, Cavalier Bldg. Calgary 
Alta: Assiniboia Construction Co, exten- 
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sion to tank, Rating & Experimental 
Station. Between Revelstoke and Boat 
Encampment B C: Pacific Diamond Drilling 
Co Ltd, drilling work on the Columbia 
River. 


Department of Public Works 


Murray River P E I: R A Blyth, wharf 
repairs. Church Point N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to retaining wall. 
Pleasant Bay N S: Allen R. MacDonald, 
Willie MacDonald, John A MacDonald & 
Albert MacDonald, construction of break- 
water. Hardwicke N B: Whalen Bros Con- 
struction, wharf replacement. Jonqwere 
P Q: Wilfrid Legare Inc, erection of public 
bldg. Lac des Seize Iles P Q: A Daris, 
construction of wharf. Levis P Q: Louis 
Donolo Ine, erection of public bldg. Port 
Daniel East P Q: Joseph E Deraiche, 
construction of landing. Shigawake P Q: 
James S Watt, wharf reconstruction. 
Collingwood Ont: Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd, harbour improvements, east 
harbour wall reconstruction. Marathon 
Ont: John E Dagsvik, construction of 
public bldg. Meaford Ont: Marples Ridg- 
way Ltd, repairs to harbour west wall. 
Ottawa Ont: Roland O’Hara, alterations to 
Defence Research Bldg, John Street; R F 
Walsh Co Ltd, repointing of masonry & 
repairs to flashings & roofs, Supreme Court 
Bldg; R F Walsh Co Ltd, repairs & point- 
ing of stonework, etc, Justice Bldg; Ross 
Meagher Id, installation of freight ele- 
vator, etc, Jackson Bldg; John E Shore, 
conversion of tobacco curing barn; John E 
Shore, wash room addition, Forage Divi- 
sion, Seed Bldg, Central Experimental 
Farm; Universal Electric, installation of 
electrical lighting system, 552 Booth St. 
Saugeen River (Southampton) Ont: Intru- 
sion Prepakt Ltd, reconstruction of pier. 


Toronto Ont: Ontario Construction Co 
Ltd, harbour improvements (circulating 
channel repairs). Tweed Ont: St Lawrence 
Contracting Co Ltd, erection of public 
building. Tzsdale Sask: Rendek Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Bldg. Alexis Creek B C: 
Sorensen Construction Co, construction of 
RCMP Detachment Bldg. Arrowhead 
B C: Greenlees Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of wharf. Ford’s Cove B C: 
J Larsen & G H Grieve, removal of exist- 
ing wharf, approach & gangway, construc- 
tion of approach. wharfhead, relocation of 
existing floats & extension of rock mound 
gpreakwater. Fraser River (Douglas Island) 
B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging 
Co Lid? *dredging?" Kelsey” Bay "BC: 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs & construction of float. Kitimat 
B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
construction of wharf & breakwater. New 
Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, protection pier repairs, 
railway bridge. North Vancouver (Burrard 
Inlet) B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of floats 
(marine basin). Port Edward B C: Fraser 
Valley Builders Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Bldg. Qualicum Beach (French 
Creek) B C: Ed Walsh & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of two rock mound breakwaters. 
Sooke (Whiffen Spit) B C: Pacific Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, construction of protec- 
tion work. Stuart Island B C: F R Gagne, 
float renewal. Victoria B C: Yarrows Ltd, 
*construction of steel suction dredge. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: The Canadian Bridge Co 
Ltd, supply, fabrication, delivery & erec- 
tion of radar tower. Dartmouth N S: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of steel sheet piling wharf extension. Cartver- 
ville P Q: J R Robillard, construction of 
garage. Dorval P Q: La Cie de Construc- 
tion & Paving Dubuc Ltee, installation of 


airport lighting facilities. Graham Ont: 
Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construction of 
dwelling. Prince Albert Sask: General 
Gravel Surfacing Co, construction of run- 
way including connecting taxi strip & park- 
ing area. Penhold Alta: Accurate Electric, 
construction of airport lighting facilities. 


Vocational Training by Television 


Vocational training by television was demonstrated recently at the opening 
ceremonies of the National College of Rubber Technology, London, England. 
Pictures taken by an industrial television camera in a ground-floor shop in the new 


school were viewed on a 27-inch monitor installed in the lecture theatre. 
180 students were able to see clearly d 
normally can be seen only by four or five 


There, 


etails of processes and machinery that 


at a time, standing around the machine. 


Questions asked in the theatre were answered through an inter-com system and 
the answers illustrated by the demonstrator in the shop. 
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Working Conditions at Head Offices 


of Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


Five-day week almost universal, work-week of 3734 hours most common 
working schedule, annual two-week vacation typical, at least seven 
statutory holidays granted at life insurance companies’ head offices 


The five-day week is almost universal’ 


for employees working at head offices of 
Canadian life insurance companies, and 
other aspects of employment conditions 
meet fairly advanced standards, according 
to the annual survey of working conditions 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, which last 


April for the first time included life insur- 


ance companies.* 

Returns were received from 26 life insur- 
ance companies, which employed at their 
Canadian head offices more than 10,000 
office workers. The average size of the 
establisments was comparatively large, the 
staff numbering about 400 employees. Only 
half a dozen offices had fewer than 100 
employees. About two-thirds of the 
workers were female. 





Standard Weekly Hours 


oo) and) underd, Aci Ge lk Ue eae ie 
Oversad and anderas 7a) spe. ee 


Total firms and employees........ 


More than 99 per cent of the employees 
were with 25 companies reporting a 5-day 
week. 


Vacations with Pay—Head offices of all 
26 companies submitting returns to the 
survey were in provinces where at least 
one week’s vacation with pay, or its 
equivalent, is mandatory under provincial 
law. 





*Articles summarizing working conditions 
of office employees in Canadian manufac- 
turing appeared in the Lasour Gazetre in 
the November 1953 issue, p. 1665, and of 
office employees in Canadian banks, in the 
January issue, p. 152. 
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Most of the workers, at April 1, 1953, 
were on a standard work-week of 374 hours 
or less. All were eligible for an annual 
vacation of at least two weeks, while a 
majority could become eligible for three- 
and four-week vacations after longer ser- 
vice. Sixteen of the offices reported 
observance of 10 or more statutory holidays. 

A summary of the findings of the survey 
follows. 

Standard Hours per Week—The most 
common working schedule among the com- 
panies reporting was 373 hours. This 
schedule was reported by 11 companies 
employing about 40 per cent of the workers. 
Another 44 per cent of the employees had 
a shorter work week, ranging from 324 to 
37 hours. The following table gives a 
distribution of establishments and office 





employees by length of work week in 
hours :— 
Number of Employees 
Establishments Number Per Cent 
| E72 12 
6 3,308 32 
11 4,033 40 
2 1,674 16 
26 10,187 100 





As indicated in the table below, the 
typical worker at a head office of a life 
insurance company receives an annual two- 
week vacation until he has been with the 
company for 15 years, when he becomes 
eligible for three weeks. Four-week vaca- 
tions, which are not common in most 
industries surveyed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, may be enjoyed by many 
life insurance workers after 20 or 25 years’ 
service. 

Four companies with 1,200 employees 
grant vacation credits on a sliding scale, 
usually in terms of an additional day or 
days per year of service. Such information 


is shown in the table only where such 
scaled vacations constitute two, three or 
four weeks. 

Three companies with 1,350 employees 
give a fourth week’s vacation after the 
twenty-fifth year of service and again on 





Length of Vacation 
and Service Requirement 


Two weeks with pay 


Pulver OMe Year OT JESSE oo oi. ce bec mace se 


Three weeks with pay 


Pier (Meveate vOre 6886s. sae bc obs s 


15 years 
20 years 
25 years 


Four weeks with pay 
After: 20 years 
25 years 

30-35 years 


Statutory Holidays—Among the life in- 
surance companies covered, the practice of 
more than half, with about 57 per cent of 


the employees, was to observe and pay 


Number of Paid 
Statutory Holidays 


11 days 


Twenty-three companies, with more than 
9,000 employees, reported the practice of 
granting a meal allowance to employees 
required to work overtime. ‘Two firms 
(1,800 employees) reported giving compen- 
sating time off and two firms with 1,500 
employees indicated a premium pay policy 
for overtime. A transportation allowance 
was reported as being given by two firms 
with 1,100 workers. 

All but five of the companies replied in 
the affirmative to the question “Do you 


We TAG awa 6 6)06) 4) } WU een ue sy eis: is (at 61 6) ‘au fase) 
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each fifth anniversary thereafter. This 
practice is not shown in the table, since 
it does not constitute an “annual” vacation. 
The two-, three-, and four-week vaca- 
tions reported, and an indication of service 
requirements, are as follows:— 


Employees 











Number of Firms Number Per Cent 

26 10,187 100 
3 944 9 
12 6,907 68 
6 1,474 14 
A 248 yz) 
23 9,573 93 
3 1,607 

5 3,265 a4 
2 1,293 

10 6,165 61 
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their employees for 10 or more statutory 
holidays. In no case is the number less 
than seven. The holiday practice in the 
26 companies is detailed below:— 


Employees 








Number of Firms Number Per Cent 
3 1,960 19 
5 1,681 16 
2 rag! 8 
7 1,781 18 
6 3,068 30 
3 926 9 
26 10,187 100 
have a group pension plan?” Almost 


four-fifths of the employees were in firms 
reporting pension plans. All 26 firms indi- 
cated having a policy whereby employees 
are paid during absence from work due to 
sickness. Non-occupational sickness and 
accident benefit plans were reported by 24 
firms employing about 98 per cent of the 
workers. 

None of the companies reported having a 
collective agreement. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, January 2, 1954 

The consumer price index dropped one- 
tenth of a point between December 1 and 
January. 2, moving trom J15*S to 115-7 
It was the third successive decline, although 
the smallest in a year, and brought the 
index to the same level as in January a 
year earlier. (The December 1 index was 
also identical with that a year earlier.) 


Declining food prices outweighed 
advances in the household _ operation, 


shelter and other commodities and services 
series. 

The food index declined 0:4 per cent 
from 112-1 to 111-6 as further decreases 
in eggs, combined with scattered lower 
prices for other food items, proved more 
important than small advances for most 
meats and vegetables. 

Clothing prices were generally stable but 
slight decreases affecting several items were 
sufficient to move the index down 0:1 per 
cent to 110-1. 

Changes in the household operation series 
were more pronounced, with increases for 
furniture, cleaning supphes and household 
help but decreases for washing machines, 
cotton sheets and glassware resulting in an 
over-all advance of only 0-1 per cent to 
117-5 for this group. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


The shelter index movéd from 125-2 to 
125-4 as rents continued to rise frac- 
tionally. 

Among other commodities and services, 
increases were recorded for several items 
of drugs and personal care; newspaper 
rates were reported higher in three cities. 
These changes advanced the group index 
from L16-s.t0) L164: 

The index one year earlier (January 2, 
1953) was also 115-7. Group indexes on 
that date were: food 1138:5, shelter 122-3, 
clothing 109-7, household operation 116-5, 
and other commodities and services 116-7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1, 1953 


All ten regional consumer price indexes 
registered decreases between November 2 
and December 1, 1953. The declines ranged 
from 0-2 to 0-4 per cent. 

Food indexes moved down substantially 
in all centres, mainly because of lower 
quotations for eggs, potatoes and most 
meats. 


Higher rents were recorded in all but 
two cities, the largest increases occurring 
in Winnipeg and Toronto. In clothing, 
scattered changes were reported; indexes 
were unchanged in four cities, slightly 
higher in one and fractionally lower in the 
remaining five. Predominant price patterns 
in the household operation group were 
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sizeable declines in refrigerator prices in six 
cities, higher laundry and shoe repair rates 
in most cities and general increases for 
laundry soap and _ detergents. Other 
commodities and _ services series were 
unchanged in seven cities, while fractional 
changes occurred in Halifax, Montreal and 
Winnipeg. The advance in Winnipeg 
resulted mainly from an increase in gasoline 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November 2 and December 
1 were: Ottawa —0-5 to 115:°5, Winnipeg 
—():-5 to 114-7, St. John’s —0-4 to 102-7>* 
Halifax —0-4 to 113-2, Saint John —0-4 to 
115-5, Saskatoon-Regina —0°4- to 113-3, 
Edmonton-Calgary —0:4 to 114-5, Montreal 
—0-3 to 116-7, Toronto —0-2 to 117-6 and 
Vancouver —0-2 to 116-3. 


Wholesale Prices in 1953 

The general wholesale index fluctuated 
narrowly in 1953, the low point for the year 
being 218-8 and the high, 222-4. 

The December 1953 index of 219-0 was 1 
per cent below the level of December 1952 
but fractionally higher than the November 
1953 index of 218-8. 

Most of the larger aggregate indexes 
stood at lower levels at the end of the year 
than 12 months earlier. Five of the eight 
major group indexes of the general whole- 
sale price index, as well as the residential 
and non-residential building materials price 
index, were all lower in December 1953 
than in December 1952. 


Both the consumer price index and the 
general wholesale price index reached post- 
war peaks after the outbreak of the Korean 
hostilities in June 1950 and both series 
increased almost the same amount. The 
retail index rose 16 per cent to a peak 
reached in January 1952; the wholesale 
index rose 16-5 per cent to a peak reached 
in July 1951. 


White the consumer price index declined 
approximately 2 per cent over four months 
after the peak and has remained relatively 
unchanged since May 1952, the wholesale 
index declined almost steadily for 15 
months after reaching its peak, for a total 
drop of 9:6 per cent, and has been practi- 
cally unchanged since October 1952. 


Consumer Price Trends in 1953 


Retail prices, as measured by the con- 
sumer price index, were notably stable in 
1953 and averaged 0-9 per cent lower than 
those prevailing in 1952. The slight drop 





*Index on base June 1951=—100. 
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from 1952 to 1953 was the first decline in 
the yearly average during the war and 
post-war period. 

The level position of the index during 
the 12 months that ended in December 
1953 was a continuation of the plateau 
established during the latter half of 1952. 

The remarkable stability of the total 
consumer price index during 1953 may be 
judged from the fact that at no time during 
the year was the index more than 1 per 


cent from the year’s average of 115°5. 
This reflected both stable prices within 


certain areas of the index and compensat- 
ing upward and downward movements 
between other areas. 

The total index dipped from 115-8 at 
December 1, 1952, to 114-4 at May 1, 1953; 
rose to 116-7 over the next five months 
and returned to 115-8 on December 1, 
1953. The two main turning points, at 
May and October, can be traced to move- 
ments of the food index, which largely 
determined the pattern of the total index. 
The steady fall in the food component 
from 114-1 at December 1952 to 110-1 at 
May was mainly attributable to declines 
in beef, vegetable and butter prices. In- 
creases for eggs, pork, bread, flour and 
coffee contributed to the rise in the food 
index between May and October, when it 
reached a high for the year of 115-5. 

In the shelter group, steady fractional 
gains were recorded in all months except 
March. This was a continuation of the 
movement of this series since early 1950. 
Both rent and home ownership contributed 
to the advance, with rent maintaining a 
shght edge over the other series through- 
out the year. 

On average, the clothing index was 1-5 
per cent lower in 1953 than in 1952, with 
four of the five sub-group indexes averag- 
ing from 1:1 to 2:6 per cent lower. No 
pronounced monthly movements in cloth- 
ing occurred, the highest and _ lowest 
monthly indexes deviating not more than 


‘0-5 per cent from the yearly average of 


110°71. 

The household operation index advanced 
1-1 per cent between December 1952 and 
December 1953, most of the rise occurring 
during the latter half of the year. 

The home furnishings sub-group index 
fluctuated narrowly over the year, making 
a net gain of only 0:3 per cent from 
December 1952. to December 1953. 

The trend in other commodities and 
services was generally upward-as the ser- 
vices component of the group continued 
its slow advance. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December 1953* 


Fewer work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes occurred in 
1953 than in 1952, declining from 222 in 
1952 to 166 in 1953. The number of 
workers involved and the resulting idleness 
were both less than half the totals for 
1952. In 1953, 54,391 workers were involved 
and in 1952, 120,818. The time loss in 
1953 was 1,322,929 man-days, compared with 
2.879955 days in 1952. 


During the first six months of 1953 
comparatively little time was lost. In July, 


stoppages began in the gold and copper 
mining industry in northern Ontario and 
Quebec and by October some 7,000 workers 
at 12 mines were involved. By the end of 
the year the idleness resulting from these 
disputes amounted to 641,560 days, or 48 
per cent of the total for the year. Settle- 
ment at one mine was reached late in 
December 

Other disputes causing substantial time 
loss were: lumber mill workers in northern 
and southern interior British Columbia; 
truckers in southwestern Ontario; clothing 
and hosiery factory workers at Montreal, 


Que.; paper mill workers at Beauharnois 
and Crabtree Mills, Que.; steel mill 
workers at Winnipeg, Man.; and _ shoe 


factory workers at Preston, Ont. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 94 of the 166 stoppages 
in 1953, causing 93 per cent of the total 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 26 arose 
over dismissals, suspensions and lay-offs; 
25 over causes affecting working conditions; 
19 over union questions; one over reduced 
hours; and one was an inter-union dispute. 


In December 1953, preliminary figures 
show 25 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 11,257 workers, with a time loss 
of 264,745 man-working days, compared 
with 35 strikes and lockouts in November 
1953, with 19298 workers involved and a 
loss of 287,316 days. In December 1952 
there were 18 strikes and lockouts, 3,646 
workers involved and a loss of 47,279 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December 1953 was 0-32 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
November 1953, 0:35 per cent; December 
1952, 0-05 per cent; the year 1953, 0-13 
per cent; and 1952, 0-29 per cent. 

Of the 25 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in December 1953, four were settled 
in favour of the workers; two in favour 
of the employers; two were compromise 
settlements; and two were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the year 15 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in the footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in October 1953 was 197 
and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 212 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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in progress, 39,900 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 116,000 working days 
caused. 

Of the 197 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, eight 
directly involving 1,300 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 84, 
directly involving 11,200 workers, over 
other wage questions; two, directly involv- 
ing 100 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 31, directly involving 10,700 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 63, directly involving 5,100 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; six, directly involving 6,400 
workers, over questions of trade union 


principle; and three, directly involving 900 
workers, were in support of workers in- 
volved in other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary United States figures for 1953 
show 5,100 work stoppages resulting from 


labour-management disputes, in which 
2,300,000 workers were involved. The time 
loss for all work stoppages during the year 
amounted to 27,000,000 days. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1952 are 5,117 stoppages, 
3,040,000 workers and a time loss of 
59,100,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


' Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 66. 


Accident Prevention 


1. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Requirements of State Safety Codes for 
Abrasive Wheels compared with American 
Standard Safety Code for the Use, Care 
and Protection of Abrasive Wheels—B? .1— 
1947, Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 1 chart. 


2. U.S. National Bureau of Standards. 
Live Loads on Floors in Buildings, by 
John W. Dunham, Guttorm N. Brekke and 
George N. Thompson. Washington, G.P.O., 
1992.2 Fo. 27. 


Agriculture 

3. McElveen, Jackson V. Low Produc- 
tion Farms, Their Location and Levels of 
Productivity, by Jackson V. McElveen and 
IKXenneth L. Bachman. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953." Pp: 87: 


4. Smith, R. S. Father and Son Arrange- 
ments on the Farm, by R. S. Smith and 
S. W. Warren. Ithaca, New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. 36. 


Apprenticeship 

5. Apprenticeship and Training Council 
for the Electrical Contracting Industry. 
Apprenticeship in the Electrical Contract- 
ing Industry. London, 1953. Pp. 16. 


6. British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Education and Training in the Iron and 
Steel Industry ; Fourth Training Conference. 
London, 1952. Pp. 48. 


Civil Service 


7. New York (State) Department of 
Civil Service. Classification and Compen- 
sation Plan and Salary Schedules. Albany, 
1951. Pp. 194. 


8. U.S. Congress. Senate. 
on Government Operations. 
of Federal Executive Departments and 
Agencies; Report. Washington, G.P.O., 
195e. ©. a2. 

9. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Appeals 
and Grievance Procedures in the Federal 
Government; A Report. |Washington, 
CleO., 1953. "Pp. 34: 

10. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Train- 
ing and Education in the Federal Govern- 


Committee 
Organization 


ment; A Report. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 24. 
Compulsory Labour 

11. Lipper, Elinor. Eleven Years m 


Soviet Prison Camps. Authorized transla- 
tion from the original German by Richard 
and Clara Winston. Chicago, Regnery, 
1951) Pp. 3lv? 


12. United Nations. Economic Social 


Council. Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour. Report. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 19538. Pp. 619. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


13. International Labour Office. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
Part .1. Fourth item on the agenda. 


1 Volume. At head of title: 
International Labour Con- 
session, 1954. 


Geneva, 1953. 
Report 4(1). 
ference. Thirty-seventh 
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14. Minnesota. Department of Educa- 
tion. Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Annual Report . 1952-53. St: 
Paulatosscy Ppwle 


Economic Conditions 


15. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 


Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Finland; Economic and 


Finland, by 
London, 


Commercial Conditions in 
J. H. Wright. September 1952. 
FEMS Os 1950) see 100: 

16. Great Britain. Treasury. United 
Kingdom Balance of Payments, 1949 to 
1962. No, 2; London, HM S.O%” 1953: 
Ppw 43. 

17. Nourse Edwin Griswold. Economics 
m the Public Service; Administrative 
Aspects of the Employment Act. 1st ed. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace. 1953. Pp. 511. 

18. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Hurope, the Way 
Ahead towards Economic Expansion and 
Dollar Balance. Fourth Annual Report of 
the OEEC. Paris, 1952. Pp. 358. 

19. Rogers, Forrest. The Sterling Area 
and the Dollar Problem. Toronto, Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, 1953. 
Pipwos. 


20. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Report covering the 
Period from 22 September 1951 to 1 August 
1952. New York, 1952. Pp. 122. 


21. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Joint Economic 
Report; Report ... on the January 1952 
Economic Report of the President with 
Supplemental and Minority Views and 
Materials prepared by the Staff on National 
Defense and the Economic Outlook for the 
Fiscal Year 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Po mla4. 


Education 
22. Hullfish, H. Gordon. Keeping our 
Schools Free. New York, Public Affairs 


Committee, 1953. Pp. 28. 


23. International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
Department of Education and Research. 
Tips for Local Union Education Programs. 
Montreal, 1953? Pp. 35. 

24. Parmenter, Morgan D. 


ther Education. Rev. ed. 
Pp. 64. 


Your Fur- 
Toronto, 1953. 


Education, Vocational 

25. Keller, Franklin Jefferson. The 
Double-Purpose High School; closing the 
Gap between Vocational and Academic 
Preparation. New York, Harper, c1953. 
Ppe20 
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26. U.S. Office of Education. Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Education; Policies 
and Recommendations for the Administra- 


tion of Vocational Education Programs 
under the Provisions of the Federal 
Vocational Education Acts. Rev. ed. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 112. 


Employment Management 

27. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to develop an Under- 
study. Washington, c1952. Pp. 12. 

28. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to get a Better Labor 
Agreement. Washington, c1953. Pp. 12. 

29. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to Select Better 
Employees. Washington, c1953. Pp. 12. 

30. Merse, Naney C. Satisfactions in the 


White-Collar Job. Ann Arbor, Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1953. 
Ppt gan 

dl. Society for the Advancement of 
Management. Proceedings, Eighth Annual 
Time Study and Methods Conference, 


Hotel Statler, New York City, April 16, 
17,» 19538 New ‘York, 19539, Ppw24: 

32. Torff, Selwyn H. Collective Bargain- 
wg; Negotiations and Agreements. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 323. 


Friendly Societies 


33. Great Britain. Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. Report, 1952. Part 3. 
Industrial and Provident Societies. London, 
H.M.8.0., 19538. 1 Pamphlet. 


34. Ireland (Eire) Registrar of Friendly 


Societies. Report for 1952. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1953. Pp. As 
Industrial Relations 

00. Quebee (City) Université Laval. 
Faculté des Sciences Sociales. Départe- 


ment des Relations Industrielles. Pro- 
blemes Humains du Travail. Québec, Les 
Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953. Pp. 160. 

36. Seidenberg, Jacob. The Labor In- 
junction in New York City, 1935-1950. 
Tthaca, Cornell University, 1953. Pp. 171. 

37. Shott, John G.  ZJsswes in  Labor- 
Management Relations. Washington, Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute, 1953. Pp. 75. 


Industry 

38. Auxier, G. W. The Story of Oil. 
Calgary, The Western Canada Petroleum 
Association, 1951. Pp. 68. 

39. Efficiency in the Nationalised In- 


dustries, by Sir Hubert Houldsworth, 
Henry Jones, Lord Latham, and Lord 
Citrine. Foreword by Herbert Morrison. 


London, Published for the Institute of 
Public Administration by George Allen & 
Unwin Ivtds (1952.. .Pp.:.65. 

40. Society of the Plastics 
Plasties ; 
rev. ed. 


Industry. 
the Story of an Industry. 5th 
New York, 1953? Pp. 40. 


Insurance, Unemployment 

41. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Committee on 
Unemployment Compensation Programs 
and Operations. Report. Washington, 
1958. (Pp..10. 

42. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Unemployment Insurance. Wash- 
ington, 1952; Pp. 92. 


Internationa! Agencies 

43. International Labour 
35th, Geneva, 1952. 
Great Britain. Report. 
1953. Pp) 66; 

44, International Labour Office. Report 


Conference. 
Delegation from 


London, H.M:S.0O., 


of the Director-General, to the Asian 
Regional Conference. Geneva, 19538. Pp. 
91. 


45. Uhl, Alexander. The Assault on the 
U.N. Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 
e1953; Pp. 35. 

46. U.S. Department of State. Office 
of Public Affairs. North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; Its Development and Signifi- 


cance. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 50. 
lron and Steel Industry and Trade 
47. United Nations. Economic and 


Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Coal and 
Tron Ore Resources of Asta and the Far 
East. Bangkok, 1952. Pp. 155. 

48. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Europe. The European Steel Indus- 
try and the Wide-Strip Mill; a Study of 
Production and Consumption trends im 
Flat Products, prepared by the Industry 
Division. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 100. 

49. U.S. Bureau of Mines. Materials 
Survey, Iron and Steel Scrap, compiled for 
the National Security Resources Board by 
the United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, with the co- 
operation of the Geological Survey. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. 1 Volume. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

50. Japan. Ministry of Labor. Progress 
of the Labor Legislation. Tokyo, 1952. 
Pp. 65: 

51. U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board. Seventeenth Annual Report... 
for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 338. 


52. U.S. National Seurity Resources 
Board. State and Municipal Fair Employ- 
ment Legislation. Staff Report to the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 


Highty-second Congress, second — session 
Washington, GiP.O., 1958: Pp. 21. 
53. U.S. Women’s’ Bureau. State 


Minumum-Wage Laws and Orders, July 1, 


1942-March 1, 1958. Washington, 1953. 

Pp. 84. 

Labour Organization 
54.Government of India Press 

Workers’ Union. Annual Report, 1949- 


60.“ Bombay, 19507" Pp. 31,17. 

55. Malaya (Federation) Registrar of 
Trade Unions. Annual Report of the 
Trade Unions Registry for the Year 1962. 
Kuala Lumpur, Government Press, 1953. 
Pp. 69. 

56. Maritime Marine Workers’ Federa- 
tion. Proceedings of 7th Annual Conven- 
tion, 1962. Halifax, 1952. Pp. 51-119. 


Labour Statistics 

57. Australia. Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. Labour Report, 1951. Canberra, 
Commonwealth Government Printer, 1953. 
Pio, 192: 

58. California. 
trial Relations. 
Statistics 


Department of Indus- 
Division of Labor 
and Research. Handbook of 
California Labor Statistics, 1951-1952. 
Sacramento, California State Printing 
Office, 1953. Pp. 129. 

59. Great Britain. Central Statistical 
Office. Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1953. 
Pp oli. 


Labour Supply 

60. National Planning Association, 
Manpower: the Nation's First Resource; 
Report of the NPA Special Committee on 
Manpower Policy. Washington, 1953. 
Pp.. 55: 

61. Personnel Management Conference, 
University of Hlinois. 5th, 1953. Pro- 
viding Effective Personnel. Proceedings of 
the Fifth Annual Personnel Management 
Conference at the University of Illinois 
Illini Union Building, January 13-14, 1953. 
Conducted by the Business Management 
Service of the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration in co-operation 
with the Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations. Urbana, 1953. Pp. 68. 

62. United Nations. Economic 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Fields of 
Economic Development handicapped by 


and 
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in Certain 
Fast. 


Lack of Trained Personnel 
Countries of Asia and the Far 
Bangkok, 1951. Pp. 119. 

63. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Scientific Research and Development in 
American Industry; a Study of Manpower 
and Costs. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pi. 106: 


Labouring Classes 

64. Bailey, Jack. The Co-operative 
Movement. Foreword by Morgan Phillips, 
London, 1952. Pp..31. 

65. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Working and Living Conditions in Canada. 
April 1, 1958. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1953. 20 30: 

66. Daugherty, Carroll Roop. The 
Labor Problems of American Society, by 
Carroll R. Daugherty and John B. Parrish. 
Boston, Haughton Mifflin, 1952. Pp. 846. 

67. Fuller, Varden. No Work today! 
the Plight of America’s Migrants. 1st ed. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1053.) (Pp, 28: 

68. Japan. Ministry of Labor. Labor 
Conditions in the Japanese Textile Indus- 
try. Tokyo, 1952. Pp. 94. 

69. McDonald, David John. Health 
Care Objectives. Pittsburgh, United Steel 


Workers of America, 1953. Pp. 10. 
70. Malta. Department of Labour. 
Report for the Year 1951. Valetta, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 69. 

71. Smith, Walker C. The Everett 
Massacre; a History of the Class Struggle 
in the Lumber Industry. Chicago, Indus- 
trial Workers of the World - Publishing 
3ureau, 1918? Pp. 302. 

72. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
The Revised Consumers’ Price Index: a 
Summary of Changes in the Index and 
Suggestions for Transition from the 
“Interim Adjusted” and “Old Series” Index 
to the Revised Index. Washington, 1952. 
Pes: 

73. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Status 
of Women in the United States, 1953. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 26. 


Productivity of Labour 

74. British Productivity Council. 
Ammunition. Report of a British Produc- 
tivity Team on Ammunition which visited 
the United States of America in 1952. 
London, 1958. Pp. 138. 

75, Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company. 
Progress in Productivity and Pay, All U.S. 
Manufacturing, 1914-1947; a Continuing 
Research Report based on the Official U.S. 
Census of Manufactures. Cambridge, Mass., 
1952: oP pe 7e. 
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76. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Research Department. Productivity, 
Gauge of Economic Performance, Prepared 
by George G. Hagedorn, New York, 1952. 
Pioer4s: 


77. Rucker, Allen Willis. A Dynamic 
Wage Policy for Industry’s Coming Growth. 
Cambridge, Mass., Eddy-Rucker-Nickels, 
Company, 1953. Pp. 22. 


Railroads 

78. Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D.C. Statistics of Railways 
of Class 1, United States, Calendar Years 
1939 to 1952. Washington, 1953. Pp. 14. 

79. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
Railroad Retirement Legislation. Retire- 
ment Policies and the Railroad Retirement 
System; Report ... pursuant to S. Con. 
Res. 51 and 56. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
22 pos. 


Social Conditions 
80. Graves, Robert. The Long Week- 
End; a Social History of Great Britain, 


1918-1939, by Robert Graves and Alan 
Hodge. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 
Ppest72: 


81. Northway, Mary L. A Primer of 
Sociometry. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, c1952. Pp. 48. Sociometry is a 
method of studying human relationships. 


Social Security 

82. New Zealand. Social Security 
Department. Report for the Year ended 
31 March 1953. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1953. Pp. 34. 


83. U.S. Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance. Do You work for 
Yourself? Your Social Security. Wash- 


ington, Gul: O; 10539, Pp, a2: 


84. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Major Changes in Social Security Legis- 
lation, 1951 and 1952. Second and Third 
Supplements to Social Security Legislation 
throughout the World. Washington, 1952- 
1953. 2 Pamphlets. 


Wages and Hours 

85. Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
Wage Settlements Survey, 288 Companies. 
Cleveland, 1952. 1 Volume. 


86. International Union of Hotel, 
Restaurant, and Bar Employees .. . 
Survey of Certain Economic Conditions for 
Employees in the Hotel. and Restaurant 
Industries. Stockholm, 1951. Pp. 190. 


87. Oregon. University. Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Service. Salary 
Rates of Officials and Employees in 175 
Oregon Cities. Eugene, 1953. Pp. 22. 


88. Puerto Rico. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Special Report on Employment, 
Hours, and Earnings in Manufacturing 


Industries in Puerto Rico; 1949 to 19651. 


San Juan, 1952. Pp. 10. 


89. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Progress 
toward Equal Pay in the Meat-Packing 
Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 16. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


90. Great Britain. Industrial Injuries 
Advisory Council. National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946.  Pneu- 
moconiosis; Report ...%m Accordance with 
Section 61 of the National Insurance 


(Industrial inquiries) Act, 1946, on the 


Method of Prescribing Pneumoconiosis 
under the Act. London, H.MS.O., 1953. 
Pp-A28. 


91. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
State Workmen’s Compensation for Civilian 


Defense Volunteers. Washington, 1952. 
Py. 26: 
Miscellaneous 


92. Canada. Trade Mark Law Revi- 
sion Committee. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1953. -Pp..48, 32. 


93. Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. European Timber 
Trends and Prospects. A Study prepared 
jointly by the Secretariats of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and the United Nations Economic 


Commission for Europe. Geneva, 1953. 
Poa les 
94. Heyel, Carl. Standard Business- 


Conference Technique. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls Co. in assn. with Modern 
Industry Magazine, 1948. Pp. 231. 

Office. Penal 
of Contract of 


95. International Labor 
Sentences for Breaches 
Employment. Part 1. Sixth item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1953. 1 Volume. At 
head of title: Report 6(1). International 
Labour Conference. Thirty-seventh ses- 
sion, 1954. 

96. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices. festric- 
tive Business Practices; Report. New 
Yorke 195au' Ppt 22: 

97. U.S. Selective Service System. Out- 
line of Historical Background of Selective 
Service. Prepared for The Army Almanac, 
to be published, autumn of 1948... by Lt. 
Col. Irving W. Hart. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948. Pp. 30. 





AFL Submits Program to End Discrimination 


Recommendations for a workable and 
effective program to eliminate discrimina- 
tion have been presented to President 
Hisenhower’s Committee on Government 
Contracts by the American Federation of 
Labor. The 15-member Committee was 
set up by the President last August with 
the purpose of improving and ensuring 
enforcement of non-discrimination clauses 
in U.S. government contracts (L.G., Sept. 
1953.0.-1261).. 

The AFL submission to the Committee 
contained three major recommendations. 
They call for (1) full acceptance of the 
obligations of the non-discrimination clause 
and agreement to comply with it as a 
precondition for obtaining a government 
contract; (2) establishment of effective 
administration machinery by each contract- 
ing agency of the federal Government to 
ensure compliance with the non-discrimina- 
tion clause; and (3) constant review by 
the U.S. Department of Labor of the 
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effectiveness with which the government 
agencies concerned carry out the non- 
discrimination policy. 

Bert Seidman, AFL staff economist, told 
the Committee that of the ten million 
members of the AFL, 1,250,000 are Negro 
workers. 

“We regard it as our responsibility,” said 
Mr. Seidman, “to do everything possible 
to remove discrimination in employment 
and to assure for workers equal standards 
of hire and tenure of employment as well 
as of compensation regardless of their race, 
ereed, colour or nationality.” 





Industrial Standards Act 


(Continued from page 260) 


Minimum hourly wage rate: $2.10 per 
hour for work done during regular working 
periods and for night work. On night shift 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. Advisory 
committee may set a lower minimum rate 
for handicapped persons. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 





Now Availabie: Price: 10 cents each 


MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


1 Carpenter 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 


2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons SCipeiniels 


14 Mining Occupations 
15 Foundry Workers 


3 Plasterer 


4 Painter 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
5S Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter Electronics 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators 17 Forge Shop Occupations 

(Metal) 18 Tool and Die Makers 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) Price: 25 cents 


MONOGRAPHS ONLY 


6 Sheet Metal Worker 7 Electrician 
9 Printing Trades 11 Optometrist 
12 Social Worker 13 Lawyer 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from the 
Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those engaged 
in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed information. j 
The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 
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A—Labour Force 


D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Table A-1—Estimated Distribution of Canadian Manpower 
Table A-2—Persons Looking for Work in Canada 
Table A-3—Regional Distributions, Week Ended November 21, L9b8%. 


Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Table A-4— Distribution of All Immigrants by Region 
Table A-5—Distribution of Workers Entering Canada by Occupations.... 


B—Labour Income 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Table C-7—Real Harnings in Manufacturing.............0 0c ccccccceccccecccccuccccucccecceee 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Table D-1— Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month................ 
davle i)-2—Unulled Vacaneies by Industry and by Sex........<...6..cccls ceccnocccaslsees. 
Table D-3— Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex.......... 
Table D-4—Activities of National Employment Service Offices. .........c0cccccccccceeeues 
Daplodeo -Appications and Placemonts, Since 1948. ..o..0 . ccc s vice s.n cvs evaeame aceon 


E— Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Table E-I—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount Paid.................... 2... cee ee eens ms 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 
IS ly OM St EROS ISLET ison eeidss. Sole ahelese sis oe eee Sina. d ano 


Table E-38—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims......................000- 
Table E-4—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement........... 
Tabiewi-7--etinrates Of the Lnsured' Population. ....¢.cces sos .caee fee reesecvss veweg viens ov 
Table E-6—Unemployment Insurance Fund...............00ceeeeceeees Ee an cece ee ee 
F—Prices 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Table F-1—Consumer Price Index Numbers, Canada.............. SE OR ee are 
Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada................. para os 
Table F-3—Index Numbers of Staple Food Items....... coo ace menor Eee howd 
Table H-4— Retail Prices of Staple Foods and Coal by Cities... 2.2.0.0... cccueceencesoees 


Table F-5—Index Numbers of Consumer Prices in Canada and Other Specified Countries...... 


Table F-G6—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada......... Ee Or ee aes 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada by Month..............--0-.+2+--e- BE Ae pins 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During December..............sceecceeeeseeees 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Week ended November 21, 1953|\Week ended October 24, 1953 
Total Males Females | Total Males | Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10, 107 5, 037 5,070 10,095 5,035 5,060 
AS Cryalianlabourtoree ia. eee Ue eee Built} 4,123 1,193 Hep 4,166 1,185 
Persons ts UaWOn lke. eer Re Rt ner ee eet 5,036 3,880 1156 stills) 3,972 1,144 
BDVMOULS OL IOLCH nea eee ce hie Broke = 4,714 BO 1,007 4,830 3, 828 1,002 
IMESSiuG HAN OORMOULSH. Mikes Sree meine ter ec | 322 lias 149 286 144 142 
Usually work Bo boursor mores ae. a2 ss as. «= 128 100 28 104 79 25 
(a) laid off for part of the week. ............ 11 2 * 2 ba zy 
(a) ons Ont sbi se pieate eaten tie ice eee 7 49 37 12 a 26 11 
(e) lost job during ‘the weele.. seen ceo. | ‘3 * Z a ai % 
(d) found job during the week...............| i = e 4 © S 
(Qhbad weather sole wets on: s af = 10 10 = 
CEM aneSs ae epee ener eee ees 30 2; bs 24 16 5 
(olEmcdustrralidisnutccme meen ee eer eer 2 e : * . 
(CHEVACaCLON RSet eee eo ee eee ig “ a : ’ * “i 
GO) OPERA NE, 2h gh cathe es ae 18 15 * zs * - 
Usually; works less:than 3p hours:.s5..+e) sone: | 194 73 121 182 60 ty. 
Persons WitheyoDsimOtrea uno keene eran eee 129 107 22 124 99 25 
Usually-workscounours on monre. a0. ee eee 125 104 21 121 97 24 
()Blaidtoti tor tullaeel aa: eee eee ees 26 22 * 14 12 a 
(pb) Sbbadkweartherseemea: een) eer eer z zs ‘ a 4 s 
(e@) lines tS Fae eee ree eee ee eee 58 47 11 57 46 11 
(G)eindustrialkdiusnuten ees eee rte . sa ¥ ey is 4 
(Q)ieva cations eee a ee ene eee Lee 22 18 * 30 22 * 
(f) other? Ae noe ee eee ee 10 ce z 10 - * 
Usually-work less'than' 35 hours: /\sa020--020 08 Wg ca = = cs 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (')....... 151 136 15 111 95 16 
B. Persons not in the labour force..................-. 4,791 914 BASLE 4,744 869 3,875 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work. . 170 114 56 171 192 59 
(b)vikeepinezhouse scan eee ate 3,383 : 3,379 3,394 % 3,390 
(Q\ecometorschools se eee eee ee 662 349 313 642 | 341 301 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 560 438 122 523 404 119 
(Qhhoblierss sere chee OL ae oes OE: eee 16 “ +s 14 - @ 





























P (1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour}Force Survey 




















Week ended November 21, 1953 Week ended October 24, 1953 
== Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full Time | Part Time Total Full Time | Part Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Motallookingiorswmorkecs.6 2. eee ere 167 150 17 121 108 13 
WUT ROWE AOS ie ener Ree ee ere 151 13% 14 111 100 11 
Uniders! aaiontiieen een ee eee Tilo 28 Sey Ne EAL oN ea ae DL needs cee oO eee 
APN PAV@elM ae 46 Abe ood vey lo Stag ep icra Be aris, (MIE, 16 ctl 0 8 ibe lhc. seh cack: epee ace a are pega 
4—* GoIMOMUMS Ste Sek cree eee iL alte 5 ne eer ky Mee ay sce VA each steer eae cas ke er oe 
(—l2amonths 3.4.44 1405.0 aS | ik em ee Bh MA Rl a FEN RCS RPS A] Se ee a 
13 —— lise Ont Gus ee eee Om Tg, SP a eee ts dee ee RE es Reece oe eee et <a) ee 
OFAC O VEL S a, Stack tea ee eee ees M dl as retraite retin eee ih Mia | pera stats es th 8 lbs Ech 
VViOx 16 iat erie ANA Oe Sere re Be | 16 13 - 10 ‘ z 
hee I 8 olthachee cee ty ee nas oe * se * % . * 
15 = SA ELOURS oe: ac oe eee 10 * “i 2 : 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 21, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 

























































































Eber: Man 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. | Ont. Sask BG, 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
BG toR Sexes ee eee Ge ie cya) oe 5,316 98 407 1,557 1,921 908 425 
PNSCTCIUDUTE oem een te ee eee eg oa 790 - 43 186 205 338 17 
IN Gre PTICULDUTAIN NN ome. eee he 4,526 97 364 1S Wale | aerate 570 408 
Males.. 200.8 cing or A AOR coe oSIcc Remar sag6 Aer 4,123 82 325 Lalit 1,460 750 329 
INGuIGULUUIT ALR ARE et at ae oe Pas ook 763 "6 40 182 195 329 16 
GNA SeICUMiuT al vena. ed aise Shea we v8 3,360 81 285 995 1, 265 421 313 
Heaiiulose tweeters mentees bin Bwtls cocalars 8 1,193 16 82 380 461 158 96 
TAGS CTIN ATEN G8 aA ae ee 27 %* * te 10 e * 
INOME AM TICULOURA tet one wc cysts as 1, 166 16 79 376 451 149 95 
SU ASIST Ni 8 oe he AR ale ee 155, alt) 98 407 1007 1,921 GO8 425 
PA Ob ears aeee ae Set. mena es tbe 515 12 40 196 153 83 31 
ARV CAT OTe amy ted Ni ac kis, 709 16 50 241 | 241 115 46 
AGE VCHT Sept ren wale here sects se 2,469 46 183 718 895 420 207 
AO GARY CALS aE aie. «eins sitet seit. 1,409 22 113 361 540 248 125 
65 years and over..... AN cats MO 214 * 21 41 92 42 16 
Persons with Jobs 
AU SCaUUIS OT OUP Sie a qty ooarasAciamuiarcs ae 5, 165 92 388 1,502 1, 882 891 410 
Viclcce assent 2)... Seen eee ek 3, 987 76 306 129 1,424 736 316 
Biiemnaleswememe tery ic were Gtie ck. 1,178 16 82 373 458 155 94 
EA eI CULUUMA Rect ss crs chat ee 787 42 186 204 337 17 
INKovcle/ Wea ater big ae, ead ce ee 4,378 91 346 1,316 1678 554 393 
Paid Wore. cto) cs ie sews ae ame 3, 962 76 292 1,189 15038 515 352 
Mites ee ee de ck Soidecw «| 2,887 62 220 848 Peli S, 378 266 
CTT ALS ee eR Sos 5+ seoucunw ole 4. ee 1,075 14 72 341 425 137 86 
SSeS = = 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Yor el a iStES Tetsu et 151 * 19 55 39 17 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
FEO Gg Se CS GaP EE crite. oe, CeO » oe ane he Bas 4,791 141 444 1, 290 LoS 915 448 
LEM erst al cial 6 eet Se Sele en ee a 914 41 92 227 | 257 188 109 
IRS TITS CSM a Nera eects oyshc Brvavevialos aarctnakte BAO 100 352 1, 063 | 1, 296 (CHE 339 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Bac: ; 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon ee, 
1940— TOGA va tein coarse ok DCE 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 39, 044 
1050 — Potala pes. ee. ee 2,198 132540 39,041 12,975 6, 123 enol 30, 700 
Ob 1 Motal een secs oe 3, 928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 95,818 
1052 Oba pease Secs eck 2 Sail 35,318 86, 059 23, 560 15, 030 164, 498 66, 083 
1952—Jan.-—Nov............ 4,248 eToys | 82,089 22,595 | 14, 342 157, 036 64, 163 
1958—Jan.-Nov............ 3,779 32,026 83,469 25,914 12, 450 157, 638 64, 603 
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TABLE A-5.—_ DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


























aL ies i 
I a= 
: ge | 3 5 oe B 
oo oR a = ao SS m4 
a3 3.8 a = on) Bag “4 
Month a8 eS Se 5 Hg Sos re AS 
Be) og | See | ool on eS a ge eens 2 
x 3) Bs oS 2 2 2.5 8) os a8 s rf a 
ste oa aE gs S es eee ae! sm) S) © a 
‘Ss fas} a seat Ral yen S rie) ae ae) 
Se a aS ous 5 ay sevens. || SRS 3 rc) ° 
18 oO HO OR wn <1 Bee | Sa0 4 °O - 
1051 —Tota ltr n a AS OOd Aly tos Lek ehckeer kag cee ee eee OS OOP sxc cceee eee hae omen ee 5,402 | 114,786 
1952—Total.........  OO4TL “Ox 900. ers octal | ct ee sal |e IIS Lig ellie. amin De SU In oe 1,526 | 85,029 
1952—Jan.—-Nov...... (LEI SONGHUTMG S50 occ sila pot ace-lons0cce.. | IS LUN SES a OS aA cee eae 1,467 | 82,116 
1953—Jan.—Nov...... 9,525 | 6,062 168 | 3 026uls 12628 niionego 819 | 25,352 | 9,065 932 | 85,822 






































Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


TABLE 6B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 



































($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
oy, Utilities, 
Agr icul- Transport- | Finance, 
oa ation Services Supple- 
wey. Forestry, Manu- Construe- | q ncaa ie re vahicinl: mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion ee age Governe Labour os 
a oe Storage, ments Income 
> rade 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. OF 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 4] 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 4] 154 isu! 19 597 
11949—A verage............. 49 214 47 169 147 7A 647 
1950—Average............. D5 Ded 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 70 PA 52 208 178 28 860 
1952—A-verage............. 76 299 62 230 197 3l 895 
1951 —-A pride (4 co eneeae. « 60 263 45 199 val 27 765 
Miaiyee : Senate 66 266 52 205 177 28 794 
JUNG a Mee i. eee 72 273 55 211 179 28 818 
Jiliycdon ate eencne eee 71 Paes 5D 212 179 30 820 
INVERN ocean beoosanas 72 wel 60 214 180 29 832 
September.) sees 76 282 61 217 182 29 847 
Octoberyes-. eee 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
INovemiberssseee eer 83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
IDecemibenss een 81 286 52 222 188 29 858 
1952—JAnlary neem ce 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
Hebrianyeaseee nee 80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
Marchigeros ween 74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
ADT cece. cae Pe te 63 291 Bye 222 193 30 852 
MB Vice) oe er eee 69 292 60 227 197 30 875 
ARIE Re Sorbet AG aoe ail 292 61 231 200 30 885 
July ae eee 71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
PAI annie Gono nde 78 304 75 234 197 31 919 
September........... 80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
Octoberve mine 82 314 He 239 202 32 946 
November........... 83 318 Uh) 242 202 32 952 
Hecembere eee 76 322 62 245 205 ay 942 
1958—January.............- i ely 58 247* 203 32 928 
He DUAL Yee eee 69 322 56 235 207 ail 920 
Marche are ree 61 325 57 236 213 32 924 
April, as sce eens 61 326 63 Meet 213 33 949 
Misys Sarees ees 69 828 72 249 219 32 969 
JUNO Serene s toes 75 328 72 253 218 aig) 979 
AAT te cutsrert nk Rip a eis et 77 825 76 255 219 34 986 
August © eee ocaent en 80 328 81 256 215 33 993 
September........... 81 333 82 258 224 34 1012 
Octoberseeeen teen: 78 328 83 259 227 34 1,009 


1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949, 
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* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1.to C-3 are based on reports from employees having 15 or more employees—At November 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,596,321. 



























































M4 
S "9 ct 
iE S| 2 : 
Year and Month zv S g 3 a a 
=I tS) =) ae) a 
s 3 is Rn a 2 ) co Sg 3 a 
My) cold) SO doth Lace Pa eh! Cin se) eee | opel we ele Pe 
ES Bee a | ee Bevis ci cee Pe See | ae R= 
cs @ BO S) 2) = = x g = {20 
oO 4 || 4 Z oe e) = n < |mO 
OATES ACV GLA Om ect eave okt c + epiisienie aere a wake OD ee 93-3] 92-1] 104-3] 97-8} 94-7] 98-6] 97-2} 88-1] 97-1 
HOU EAC EAP Ot mele ccm cts «vsisriteces cies oe OO ita sae 102-6} 99-6} 105-2} 101-2) 98-9) 97-2) 99-5 3-7] 101-3 
ee eae aRVae' 4 an. clad bom Sh Beene ening er TOO (ieee 100-0) 100-0) 100-0; 100-0) 100-0) 100-9} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 
Ob Aty Cran meats Gaara eta vierele s-cue ays eye 1OMSIGe eee 110-3} 95-6) 102-6) 100-5} 102-7} 100-8} 100-8} 104-5) 100-8 
UG Atv One Own Sani cuniGele acl sais ss tcets s/s 108-8} 111-7 112-6} 100-3} 109-0) 109-2} 110-4} 103-9} 106-0} 112-4) 106-1 
OH DE PAGO ee Oem. hy. bares ateve rarss'esc ena) c/s # sins 111-6} 130-2 123-2] 104-0} 109-5} 113-4] 112-0} 106-0} 111-4] 120-8] 106-7 
Jan. il yy ALORA teeiciclictee tints of se cunireae 109-4} 112-3 111-6] 100-1} 115-2) 111-3} 109-9] 103-8} 108-9} 114-3} 104-0 
Feb. Tlie SOPs entero c OSCE eae ee 107-4) 106-8 116-8] 101-3} 112-5) 109-5} 108-4] 101-4} 101-9) 111-9) 100-3 
Mar. HPO) 2 Benaneesees ottattals Seenere an bawk esate anap 107-6) 107-8 102-3} 98-5] 111-9} 109-9} 108-3} 100-7) 101-4) 110-9) 102-6 
Apr. Sn LOE: eee eee rey ste ncro eae Pts hate lane 107-5) 112-2 135-9} 99-9) 116-2) 107-8) 108-4) 101-3) 101-6) 111-8) 105-2 
May imal O SD eer eravee muever teas enolase sieesyonve ele 107-2) 115-0) 111-8] 98-1} 101-1] 106-4] 108-8) 102-5} 105-4} 114-8] 107-5 
June Hiern: OSS crewat ctor sees oth eis eave Wiss, asi eevee 110-3} 129-8 122-1] 101-7) 105-4] 110-8} 110-7} 105-9} 113-5] 118-7) 108-8 
July Ite ARO SS ahs Ganicic Binkcr iene cate acres eater 112-1) 133-1 127-0} 107-8) 107-9) 114-9} 113-5] 107-5) 116-2) 123-3) 95-5 
Aug. ilps) Ey ae on ree Ate Sr ho, ote tote Nosunatoe 114-1] 149-5 132-4} 107-7] 104-0) 118-9} 113-2} 109-6} 118-9} 128-4) 102-6 
Sept. Pee S S2seer eae me Ne ck eterds ettate ses 115-2) 149-5 133-2} 109-9) 110-8] 116-2} 114-6} 109-6) 117-5) 130-5) 112-6 
Oct. MPR LO SOS meet AG ciocn Gear sere 116-4} 151-2 130-8] 109-8} 112-3) 118-0} 115-9) 109-8} 116-2) 128-0) 115-1 
Nov. PMO err eie fe tte hives Reged ee 116-2} 150-0 127-3) 107-5) 106-9} 118-5} 115-8} 109-5) 117-5) 128-3) 114-4 
Dec. Thy SSRs Retentions: nice anes ae eet Garter 116-1) 144-6 126-8} 106-0) 109-2) 118-7) 115-9| 110-3} 117-9} 128-5) 112-0 
Jan. TELOO DORE ORES cent. «Sh ohiste tice er 113-0] 132-4 116-7} 99-3) 107-8) 113-8] 114-5] 106-7) 113-5) 125-7) 106-4 
Feb. pL ODO isi thceetar suocensiaret cece. teks 110-3] 125-3 110-8] 101-0} 100-6} 110-6] 113-1) 104-0} 106-2] 121-6) 101-0 
Mar. ALPE ONS cesar States shatallone ore bane ta sting 110-0) 117-8 103-7) 97-9} 98-6] 109-7} 112-9) 102-5] 105-7) 122-7) 102-1 
Apr. sama SA we renee a cyst te Sie ePeyon ds, axatsues.n onere 110-0) 122-4 104-0} 96-9} 96-6] 108-3] 113-2} 102-9] 105-7} 121-6} 104-6 
May AN Ose aoe so, co ca.cl 8 ote eras wars 110-9) 133-6 108-3} 97-4] 94-8) 109-1] 113-4) 104-8) 109-2) 123-6] 106-5 
June LeMOSSE ssa ret lace beset. Solaet ear 112-4) 144-1 118-8} 100-7) 99-6] 111-8} 113-7} 106-7) 115-1) 127-7] 108-1 
July It 4) RISC oe ath eRenON OL Fee, 8 ao aE REL meena ae 114-9) 154-7 119-6] 103-9} 100-4) 113-7] 115-7] 109-3] 119-7| 131-3) 111-6 
Aug. Ih, ASHE chao tia OR Aeon reins 115-6) 156-6 124-6] 104-2] 105-4) 114-0} 115-4] 110-5) 123-3} 135-2] 114-2 
Sept. Hee OS aetewsmer toro od eke aveuaiss se sistas hs 116-6} 156-0 124-7] 104-0) 107-1) 115-6} 116-5} 111-1) 123-3) 135-6} 114-7 
Oct. Heme yeh pe etpstets, hrs ciel scons sitesi eh aerel ones 116-9| 157-4 119-8] 104-7) 102-2) 116-2) 117-1] 110-5) 123-9} 135-0] 114-6 
Nov. PLO See Wer kee op Seas a/s acavadase: apes 115-7] 149-8] 125-2] 103-7) 101-7] 116-0] 116-3) 108-7] 124-1} 1382-1) 110-3 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at Novem- 
Dera OS Siete eae sy estvsyeral-e.+ stoveiais: shat 100-0) 1-8 -2| 3-4) 2-3] 28-7) 42-2) 5-0) 2-5] 5-1) 8:8 








Nors:—The percentage distribution giv 
the total number of employees reported in C 


anada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


en above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
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TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 



























































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers ; Index Numbers : 
Year and Month — eee nuke 
Employ- |AETGEe| AveT8He, Wageeand| Employ. /ABETGERYS VETS, Ia gecang 
ment | Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

NG 47—— AN CLAIR apices ie ace- Fars, ao ear ee 95-7 80-7 84-2 86.19 97-2 80°4 92-6 36.34 
1948—Average................. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
I949-—A weraieets. cence od ccs cies: 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1G50—A verage ys .cocmacass one 101-5 106-0 104-4 44,84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
LOSI A Viera Geen. 29. d aoa 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 Die: 
W952—A verage sxc. is. ces sate 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 56.11 
Jan. Te O52 fect. ceo cee 109-4 | 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
Feb. Hpeml AISA See OA Pree Lt 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105-3 132-6 125-9 DOnOD 
Mar. i PLO OAR aie aes IN ere 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 ay, 
Apr. TOD Dire aa tthe 107-5 135°5 126-4 o4ge2 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 
May iN UMI ACES te Mae See eet ae 6 107-2 135-2 126:-5 54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
June LOE NOLS een ee Oe 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 
July 1D IR VAR eee eee ee 112-1 140-4 | 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 
Aug. err Oa ee bicstiietoea aes 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 
Sept. 5 LV ee ee ee Se, 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 
Oct. 1a iy, a eee oe eee 116-4 148-9 128-3 aoe 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 
Nov. hee, AOD RUE ee eae 116-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 
Dec. ASOD 2s teen eres 116-1 151-3 130-6 56.12 1138-5 151-0 133-0 58.46 
Jan. eel bSad..7 keaeeet eee 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. LO OS tens meee ee 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. Le LOSS Mee aes a 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 per 151-9 134-8 | 59.25 
Apr. be LOSS Se eee a eet 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 Td5is2 59.43 
May Ds 19532: See aa 110-9 148-2 133-9 aeo2 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June Lan GbS . eae aes 112-4 151-5 134-4 ovate 113-4 154-0 135:2 | 59.43 
July Te Oba sede eee 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.01 114-7 155-0 134-5 | 59.16 
Aug. LODO... cone eee eee 115°6 | 155-3 133-9 Dios 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. Lea) AGS BiS: se a ae 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. ia oS ene Coa ee 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov. De LOS SNA. eee 115-7 | 157-2 135-3 58.14 113-0 154-8 136-3 59.95 
a a eR ee ee ee eee eee 
1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
Insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF E 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AN 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


MPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
D SALARIES 











| 


| 


Area and Industries 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 





Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 










































































EMPLOY MENT PAYROLLS in Dollars 
| Nov. 1] Oct. 1] Nov. 1| Nov.1] Oct. 1| Nov. 1] Nov. 1 Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 
| 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 
(a) PROVINCES | 
| 
Wrewiotmalnmd§ on ati... 2 00 oss. ea ook | 149-8) 157-4 | 150-0] 226-4 | 247-9] 219-5] 56.71 | 59.1 3.1! 
Prince Edward Island................ | 125-2] 119-8] 127-3] 161-0| 158-4 | 158-8| 43.35 1453 3.44 
DONO Gece Nini a diaee diy ws oN ane wins | 103-7 104-7 107-5 132-5 136-0 1382-9 | 47.76 | 48.58 46.49 
ING We GUNS WACK. pnts fuk sorlera lee bocce « {Wom 102-2 106-9 138155 132-7 130-1 48.90 49.12 46.61 
at Eee, UA eee | 116-0) 116-2] 118-5 | 156-1] 155-7 | 151-8 | 55.30 | 55.08] 52.99 
Ontario 116-3 HST (eal 115-8 158-5 159-4 150-8 60.34 60.26 58.00 
MRO OR IR tigers or shor iss 108-7 | 110-5 | 109-5 | 141-7] 144-5 | 134-5] 55.49 | 55.691 52.43 
Bnsknichewans 620) 00 oc. oe | 124-1 | 123-9] 117-5 | 168-3 | 168-3 | 145-7 | 56.27| 56.30| 51.52 
Alberta ee WP tree Sab aoe Gos eoen Tana ene | 132-1 135-0 128-3 179-5 182-7 164-4 60.38 60.13 57.02 
British COMMAD A. 3522 Se. eee 110-3 114-6 114-4 156-3 161-5 155-0 64.70 64.34 61.93 
CAIN AD Awrevet ste eeee ee eee ee 115-7 116-9 | 116-2 | 157-2 | 158-7 150-1 58.14 | 58.11 55.65 
(b) MrerropoLirtaAn ARBAS 
Sim OLDS TONAL te kh oe 118-2 122-1 119-2 157-3 161-3 147-8 42.85 42.52 39.79 
Sydney Sis chk Oe ELE CRE ee 97-6 100-6 106-2 124-6 133-5 131-4 59.89 62.28 58.05 
Halifax Li Er cach CaS OLE ee a ek 118-3 118-2 122-1 151-0 151-0 152-6 45.41 45.49 44.40 
NOR UAC COUNT, oe clachoy C ee ere ek eee ae PeelOz5 100-9 100-7 130-4 129-6 122-1 45.64 46.07 43.56 
Quiebecssaassqoe ek yale he lene wae all iesce 114-7 112-3 151-6 154-4 143-6 47.49 47.75 45.78 
Sherbrooke PI See cereals Dig hid oho | 103-0 103-1 108-1 136-0 13257 141°3 47.60 46.44 46.92 
EDN GO eMEWORS ate periatate cas arta 698 alg bie 103-4 103-7 106-3 136-7 136-2 132-4 | 54.33 | 53.98 ob. 25 
Drummond walleeeeee ee, ao. 156 83-2 84-6 89-7 107-7 112-1 116-2 50.28 51.48 50.41 
iWoysG rested bas 2 ys cen coeur a en 114-9 114-8 115-1 155-7 154-9 148-1 56.58 | 56.37 eye 
GO Eta wa TUL eee Oc eos he 110-0 110-2 111-1 147-4 146-8 141-2 52.62 b2.03 49.85 
IPeterborouc mee a tienen ose ae aks 101-8 100-9 97-8 142-5 139-7 128-9 62.71 61.99 58.99 
Oslia walgreens at omits cnle ae Sieger Shen 154-5 160-9 151°3 192-8 207-6 196-1 13.56 65.70 66.08 
INiapvaraeiiallcue een wee eee sh, Oe 170-5 181-4 166-7 253-8 | 266-7 240-8 67.85 67.04 65.73 
Sis@ctharimestero. «.60cncnachsoeele. 118-1 120-5 128-3 159-8 162-4 172-2 66.64 66.35 66.32 
EL OLON TOM ee ee eos aver ore e ane 122-7 W215 118-0 169-7 168-8 155-1 61.21 61 bi 58.57 
GR Woawdhioins » oe. NO Oe ee eee 111-1 oy 112-4 148-3 149-3 146-3 61.94 61.72 60.76 
Brantiondi peer ee alee hoe she 79-8 83-1 97-2 102-8 105-7 126:8 | 56.51 55.78 57.07 
TELLS ee ee SIs Pes 109-1 108-6 109-7 151-4 148-5 147-9 54.52 De .0 52.83 
Kt CHEHOE Eee seen eS Genes ans, s 111-3 111-8 109-1 154-0 154-9 145-9 bGe27 amobs Se 54.35 
Subtype. Se Sates At eee 139-4 139-2 132-5 185-1 185-8 173-6 71.10 71.43 70.06 
SONG ONSEN ee eres ten ess ae ee 114-9 115-4 115-6 157-6 157-7 151-9 55.69 55.48 53.40 
SALA Eee chee aie eaten eet 1229 124-5 132-0 187-0 189-2 183-5 74.52 | 73.99 67 .87 
Wal SO neers cee. chokes: Sse ie la nay aide | 104-4 109-4 107-5 137-7 144-7 132-5 66.46 | 66.62 62.52 
Saul topo Manca mes gone ee ew. 135-7 139-8 139-8 179-4 183-4 178-3 67.39 66.88 65.15 
Gelder eit CAG GIG naan. a me oe 121-5 124-8 120-4 161-8 164-7 155-6 | 59.99 | 59.47 58.49 
Wainnitpeewerenrrrines cn cit oe ecko cae ee 104-7 105-9 107-4 138-4 140-3 137-6 52.46 2.58 50.08 
ERGO AMA) ae PME ects. bein. adele « Fmt! 117-4 117-5 117°6 157-6 156-3 148-8 | 51.36] 50.86 48.82 
SaASKatLOOUME Mee ea ee Nose carer: 126-9 122-4 118-8 173-9 169-5 150-5 Slo 5167 47.45 
Mdm OnLOUM Meena hn. 0 22> a oheeniae ss 149-5 151-0 144-4 213-7 219-1 194-8 | 58.24 | 59.12 55.03 
CGalrarvanem artes Son wlohe es ens 133-8 133-9 126-6 181-5 182-3 162-9 ‘yf la o/s) 53.84 
WanColVvetmeninctn a ee 103-3 104-3 103-6 141-6 143-4 135-5 60.08 60. 27 57.36 
A plAtoleth at c ace ane eae ne 109-5 110-1 109-8 150°5 151-1 143-7 | 7.181 57.08 Hoek 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 122-0 110-7 136-2 174-4 152-8 193-0 | 57.07 55.08 56.88 
(Mimi 23 Raper eet sey nr Se, ee 107-9 108-8 118-3 147-7 148-7 155-7 70.29 70223 68.14 
MEMS ChURIN Pree face As cide se ees 113-0 115-2 113-6 154-8 157+1 149-1 59.95 | 59.69 57.66 
IDurailenGoods ce. ees. 26 ae | 122-1 123-9 121-6 168 3 170 5 160-7 64.73 64.65 62.34 
INon-Durable \Goodsia. 2. 4..+ 226: 105-1 107-7 106-6 141-2 143-7 137-4 Domo. 54.77 52.99 
Constructions dates. tee Lae 131-7 135-8 137-2 198-1 207-7 188-2 62.29 63.32 58. 66 
Transportation,storage,communication|} 114-1 116-0 112-5 147-2 149-6 134-6 61.92 61.93 Dee lO 
Public utility operation............... 114-1 115-5 110-0 156-9 159-4 146-4 65.73 65.98 63.93 
Wey eso 3G os sts Ania eo nt ae ae 116-4 114-2 114-6 153-9 151-4 144-0 48.91 49.03 46.58 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 123-7 123-6 123-2 153-6 152-5 145-0 | 52.43 52.09 | 49.85 
CLV I CCR MRP e Tote, cate hs the och Ae | 109-5 112-3 107-6 143-5 145-3 129-05) eolasral) Biss Sone 
Industrial composite.................. 115-7 | 116-9 | 116-2 | 157-2] 158-7 | 150-1 | 58.14] 58.11 | ~ 55.65 

















1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-i to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











Year and Month 


1945—Average...... 
1946—Average...... 
1947—Average...... 
1948—Average...... 
1949—Average...... 
1950—Average...... 
1951—Average...... 
1952—Average...... 


*Jan IN AIR es 
geile; oN, OSB o ee 
Mar ealOO2 eee 
Apr hs, MOA a = 
May: line O52 pee 
June ls PAA Bee 
July heel OD 2 ere 
Aug 31 OR Sor 
Sept 1) 2952... 
Oct. LOD: ees 
Nov IESE Ob 2s ee 
Dee Lob 2 ee 
*Jan ily UBS aan 
Feb Ie GIES 6 a 
Mar I, Ghat A Bo 
Apr OOS. cee 
May ify. Mae 
June T9538). sone 
July il WB aac 
Vio wel Oboe eee 
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All Manufactures 


Durable Goods 





Non-Durable Goods 








Average ; Average Average ; Average age | Average | Average 
sverige Hourly | Weekly at Hourly | Weekly aay Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages 
No cts. $ No. cts. $ No cts. $ 
44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34,28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
42-7 70-0 29.87 42.8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 ieee 42-3 73-4 31.05 
42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
38-1 127-1 48 43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 37-5 57.61 41-2 oy 47.67 
41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
41-9 129-4 54,22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
41-3 129-7 Doron 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
41-1 128-9 | 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48.29 
41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 | 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
42-1 129-9 54.69 42.2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
42-1 131-0 Ya 19) 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 Oleh 42-2 119-3 50.34 
38-3 134-0 pila 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 | 61.59 40.8 123-5 50.39 
41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40.6 123-4 50.10 
41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
41-4 137-4 56.88 41-8 148-7 62.16 41-0 124-8 Raz 





























* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 





Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Newioundland <4... cose ne eee 
IN O Via) SCO BIS, Sess. ee ee coca ee ee 


Al bettas is fe. aioe nie emt ete . eM 


ROTOn tose ARkcrAe eee oS aon eee, eee 


Nilghitabielerte ae wha parses Sen Poth ee aoa ee ae 
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Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 














(in cents) 
INGverlee  OCtae Ln eING@ vem Ifa il, jy) (xen 3), | INO il 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
42-3 41-9 42-8 135-0 136-1 123-0 
41-3 41-3 4}-1 119-8 122-4 118-4 
41-5 42-8 3-0 121-9 120-1 113-7 
42-8 43-0 44-] 124-1 123-2 116-9 
41-0 41-1 41-5 144-5 143-6 139-2 
40-1 40-6 41-1 132-8 132-9 124-8 
40-5 40-7 41-] 141-5 141-5 132-9 
40-9 39-4 40-9 142-4 141-4 133-0 
38-4 38-3 38-5 165-5 164-0 159-8 
41-9 42.2 42-7 130-1 129-1 123-0 
41+] 4}-] 41-6 144-7 144-8 138-2 
39-8 39-7 40-3 156-3 155-3 Tsien 
39-9 39-7 37-1 166-8 165-9 162-8 
39-9 40-5 40-8 131-3 131-5 123-0 
38-2 38-4 38-0 163-9 163-5 156-1 

















TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wa ge-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




































































Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 

Industry — oes | ee Ee ee Oe 
Nov.1,Oct. 1) Nov.1| Nov.1;Oct. 1; Nov.1| Nov.1,Oct. 1; Nov.1 

1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 

no no no cts cts cts $ $ $ 
MURINE ei pete nN atin ee tear ayes doings ovlgne es cus 43-0) 43-2) 43-5) 155-8) 154-8) 150-4) 66.99) 66.87) 65.42 
(Vietall ena n ome wren rw tacos thdnien ear. ie. Ab aietians co ssaltte at 44-0| 44-6) 45-0} 160-0} 159-1) 151-4) 70.40) 70.96} 68.13 
(Glee sao A SAA OAS om BOOS Rhee Ghee Ee nae ne meer nee ere 46-2! 46-1) 46-4] 182-2) 132-2) 1380-6) 61.08} 60.94) 60.60 
CO) HN Teme HEU eae eta teas chal acatenene Greseucddl vs) cue cuessde sy ssarvis cose 43-0} 48-8) 44-1] 174-4] 172-8] 165-0) 74.99} 75.69) 72.77 
FY 1 3 ee WR ea Sat Miche ate crs ce Siepasunel sis els (sige ce eyestse 1 sy ce ays 40-9} 40-2) 40-5] 155-3) 154-5} 155-3] 63.52] 62.11) 62.90 
MBE ag reese ecto ra caine gis e's b> aie Spach essa a 39-9) 39-1) 39-6] 151-8} 150-3} 153-8) 60.57) 58.77) 60.90 
Ober ceney cure liko se meey me aye leet sce eyes cierctolthn. ais sr eieicrced ays 44.0) 43-6} 43-5) 165-5] 166-6) 160-1) 72.82) 72.64) 69.64 
Non-metal . ear Pei ae oe oes roes eyak ooSarnrs ee acaiahel a sre neefe 43-6} 43-9) 43-4] 141-9] 140-8) 137-0] 61.87] 61.81) 59.46 
IVE ATNULE SCUUITIINS ere ee eae coe esc rcletie le aeds capsnsaeyoisdrinssrstosaes 41-4 44-5) 42-1) 137-4) 136-6) 131-0) 56.88) 56.69) 55.15 
iRiavoyall ahevol MOMMOR ST. 5 een lo ORG een ee a concer are 41-7| 41-5) 42-1] 116-5} 114-0) 111-3] 48.58) 47.31] 46.86 
IMVEERG OROCNKOS: 5.6.4 sh Auliwencnomtate bo Oe crore aadcos 40-5] 40-1] 41-0] 148-9] 148-1] 148-7} 60.30) 59.39) 58.92 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-0| 41-9] 37-7} 93-1] 94-3} 91-7) 36.31] 39.51) 34.57 
(Ghicihey coat ll soytoxe WKOUSL ho oeicig anise 0a Meer feels oo oiom 42-8} 42-1} 43-8] 131-9] 131-3} 122-6] 56.45) 55.28) 53.70 
read and! other bakery products. ...:......2....-«- 43-6] 43-6} 44-2) 105-8! 105-7| 99-3} 46.13) 46.09) 43.89 
Dy ulleclicnae role lhe ior, Ah doen dno ectssbecoRle 40-9} 42-2) 42-2) 150-4) 146-2) 188-3} 61.51) 61.70} 58.36 
Mobacdo SN TObACCO PLOGUCTS.. 22... cue ee eeanee se nee 40-4) 40-5) 40-7| 136-2) 136-0) 126-0) 55.02) 55.08) 51.28 
IRV OO? AOCWIBIS G4.00 0h tH odo onwOoed nous dosoUanan oon 40-6) 41-7) 42-2! 141-9} 141-6} 137-4) 57.61] 59.05) 57.98 
WentiensnrocGuctseneria occ cde. fe etre vite 38-5] 39-4) 40-8! 98-7) 97-4] 94-6] 38.00] 38.38] 38.60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)....... tee ee ee 36-7| 38-3) 39-6] 94-8) 93-6] 90-9} 34.79) 35.85] 36.00 
Mestilemroducts) (Exceptcloshme)/f.,. 2.2.6.6 se22 0s 40-9} 40-8] 43-2! 108-0} 107-9] 105-8} 44.17] 44.02] 45.71 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 37-6) 38-1) 41-2) 110-4) 110-1) 109-3) 41.51) 41.95) 45.03 
\iieralllern exaveysles, ah cso Rb welbwa Aoeete Regus otno seope ges 42-6] 41-6] 44-2] 102-8] 102-7) 99-9] 48.79] 42.72) 44.16 
fShwaatdarsnce ncerqellesttehavol cillllien Sn eden soso oeoSoonene our 44-] 3-8! 45-8] 111-9] 111-3} 106-8} 49.35] 48.75) 48.91 
Choon (Gaal enacl ite) ay See nk et oeb ose ddacmeoD oon 38-2) 38-9] 39-9} 96-8] 97-1] 92-7) 36.98) 37.77| 36.99 
INlrerars:, CIei deunayi2. 265 Sole. oi alo 6 nd GUNO AU Ge oOeeno ae eour 37-7| 39-0} 40-1] 95-4] 95-0} 91-5) 35.97) 37.05) 36.69 
\ihrovanein TetrelonaniaWes. op oon occa o ort On ds eceroon 35-2! 36-3] 36-3] 100-7) 103-4] 95-9) 35.45) 37.53) 34.81 
TRGONEE. PABYOYG Sides arr ase OD OSHIG A DODO Garrone eae 40-9} 40-8} 41-9] 97-2] 96-5} 93-5) 39.75} 39.37] 39.18 
ENVOOCUMOTOCULGUS cues cher erarstatelteltretews: vierale¥e ets-tats nip <lelsteve’sbehs 49-7| 42-5] 43-0] 122-9] 122-9] 119-1] 52.48) 52.23) 51.21 
Stare cual jolkeneibaeanmlNlS) Os ouaancopkreougnaccoccoongcodr 41-7) 41-8] 42-1] 131-2} 180-5] 127-9] 54.71) 54.55) 53.85 
JETRO oS oi. 8 9 CG RL AE. Otan OH OO OOO OO G DCT econ 44.3] 44-2) 44-5] 112-1] 111-8] 106-5) 49.66) 49.42) 47.39 
Olalnaie waa! TdarclOGikl, 5 ogacanSa70neadaaeneopongGs co. 43-8} 43-2) 44-1] 107-6] 107-4] 102-7] 47.13] 46.40) 45.29 
JER yocre jemorelWWOUS. cow oonn dogo on 7 aon Gdunned oo RaTogmage 43-5| 43-7| 44-9] 153-5] 153-1] 142-8) 66.77) 66.90) 64.12 
1PGiho shal jeeyerse sel... Ga poqgcu0d bode oDSaEA sac suRauoT 43-8] 44-0| 45-5) 164-7] 163-6) 151-8] 72.14] 71.98) 69.07 
Opier papermnOodUCtsere eee eit acess cle > arise ce = 49-7| 49-8] 43-0| 121-4] 122-2) 114-5) 51.84) 52.30) 49.24 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-0] 39-9| 40-2} 160-5) 159-3) 151-2) 64.20) 63.56) 60.78 
“A baCin Ghaxd HOE! ORONO oan odnecld0n oOc oun Sogcooudu. 41-7| 42-0| 42-3] 154-7] 154-6) 147-6) 64.51) 64.93) 62.43 
Agricultural implements...............2+2+00-+050-5+ 37.3] 38-4] 38-0] 158-8] 159-4) 155-9) 59.23] 61.21) 59.24 
Pabricated andistrucuunal Steel. ...ne.<0se+ 66+ cen oe 42-1] 42-6] 43-0] 164-2} 163-5} 157-1) 69.13) 69.65) 67.55 
[EieuRchyeutealel Woolies 8 40 cnc ce ah ocwodn SpE aodeo cos 49-4] 42-1] 43-2) 141-2] 139-5) 133-7] 59.87) 58.73) 57.76 
Heating and cooking appliances.............-..+-++-- 41-8] 42-0] 44-2] 133-8] 132-6] 129-0] 55.93] 55.69) 57.02 
IGROy) CARIMNGS. 4 Acad eco ogo ate RODE DOD De Obed ou Scan omc 42-7) 42-8] 43-3] 153-8] 154-0] 146-8) 65.67) 65.91) 63.56 
Machinery mamnulaChurine.... >. .6+-secin cies 43.9| 42-9] 43-4] 149-4] 147-8] 138-6) 64.54] 63.41) 60.15 
PTiMAL ye POM AN GNSbEEl. mete ele 1) yes heise soe - etelsie wieiete « 40-4| 40-9] 41-2] 170-7| 170-6] 162-9] 68.96] 69.78) 67.11 
SITES ERNE L AI IOC CUSIne ayer cie) stele) seus) ele) ele er -lsieielsle siersisiers oi 4]-2| 42-4) 41-5] 144-9} 147-5] 138-5) 59.70} 62.54) 57.48 
*Transportation equipment. ........+--+--+sseeeee renee 41-2| 41-3] 41-2] 157-6] 157-9} 151-1} 64.93) 65.21) 62.25 
/ANiblonehint IACTOPRRISS, 5 co nobapohodoowces Beeosobo oOo uO T 43-3| 43-7| 46-3| 159-6] 161-1} 157-4| 69.11} 70.40) 72.88 
IMIMORCE HCINOIES. |. oqo wenooo es dua sou UNseoR. seen on05 dae 39-3] 40-0) 37-6) 169-3] 169-9] 166-9] 66.53) 67.96) 62.75 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........+++++++- 39.9] 39-8] 40-9| 158-2} 157-9} 155-2} 63.12} 62.84] 63.48 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39.3] 40-2| 39.5] 157-6] 157-7| 141-5] 61.94) 63.40) 55.89 
Shipbuilding and repairing..........-..--++--eeeeeeee 44.0| 42-7| 42-4| 146-4] 145-1] 141-5) 64.42) 61.96) 60.00 
* Nonferrous metal products. ........-.---+cs-ceerere- 41-4| 41-5| 42-0] 156-4] 155-8} 150-0) 64.75) 64.66) 63.00 
PAIN PLOUUCES...cley «-lesiele eine cree visle le ese > 41-5| 41-6| 42-6] 145-0} 142-4] 139-1] 60.18) 59.24| 59.26 
Brass and copper products. ........22sseeeeeeeeeeees 42-7| 42-9| 42-9] 147-1] 146-5] 138-0] 62.81 62.85 59.20 
Shoavel taiares ehavel Tis obebielssn coon ap eu Ro doo seco nap oe oOO0dG 41-0| 41-3] 41-3] 170-7] 170-2] 165-2} 69.99) 70.29) 68.23 
*HMlectrical apparatus and supplies..........---+++++++- 41-7| 41-3] 41-9] 145-4] 144-5] 141-5) 60.63] 59.68) 59.29 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-5| 41-5] 41-6] 160-6] 158-9} 158-2] 66.65 65. 94 65.81 
*Non-metallic mineral products..........----++++++ee- 44-0| 44-1] 44-6] 137-1] 136-9] 130-3} 60.32} 60.37/ 58.11 
(CHSY (ORO IDICHS, suaoholo ao cece dodeoade cde s 5 au000 bo nor: 45-6| 45-2) 45-2| 126-3) 125-5) 121-0) 57.59| 56.73) 54.69 
Glascramceclass PEOGUCtSN sissies selfing ie = 44.5| 43-9| 45-9] 133-1| 133-6) 127-2) 59.23] 58.65) 58.38 
Products of petroleum and cCoal,.........---++++ss+ee5> 49-81 41-4] 41-4] 185-4] 183-7| 178-6] 79.35] 76.05| 73.94 
@hemiucallprocductsaseeeee tenets tee lr taks= ero 42-0| 41-9] 42-1] 139-8) 140-2) 133-9] 58.72) 58.74) 56.37 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.........- 49-3] 41-91 41-8] 114-8] 117-0] 107-7) 48.56) 49.02) 45.02 
PN Gicl se alice ices clase bee ete aerials cierstelsl<tetei= iolmioiel> > 41-8| 42-6] 41-9] 159-1] 160-3) 153-2) 66.50) 68.29) 64.19 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........--. 42-0| 41-7| 42-0] 111-9] 111-7] 104-7| 47.00) 46.58} 43.97 
PTT DIO SOOUS: oo cca s bane ae lar Na eels aan ese vais eene ease 41-8| 41-9| 42-1] 148-7| 148-5] 142-6] 62.16) 62.22) 60.03 
INonedurablepeoodsesys yeeieisr siete eicle sie ieee )-)elelel+ => 41-0; 41-1] 42-1] 124-8] 123-7) 118-4) 51.17) 50.84) 49.85 
(CLS ENOIN 5p wo an oo o.cd bo Od OU ODEOO Seon ONO De OUNpECIo. 42-3| 43-4] 42-9r| 146-7] 146-6] 136-37] 62-05} 63.62/58.47" 
Buildings and structures. ........-..see sees eee eees 41-3| 42-6] 42-0] 160-6] 160-7| 148-2} 66.33) 68.46 62.24 
Highways, bridges and streets........--++-+++eeeees 41-6] 42-2] 42-8r| 116-0} 114-7] 108-9r 48.26 48 40/46. 61° 
Electric and motor transportation..........++++++++++- 45-3| 45-5) 45-5| 136-3} 137-3] 131-7| 61.74] 62.47| 59.92 
SHAVE. noice wombio one ceomo oon nade Ob bocoGOo oad occu 41-5} 41-5 ae ae a oe ae a ae 

Hotels and restaurants........-..-cceesssserereceees 41-8} 42-0 1 . . . F ; : 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants..........++-+++++- 41-6| 41-2| 41-6] 76-4| 75-9} 73-7| 31.78] 31.27 30.66 














ee a _ 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. t—Revised. 
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TABLE C-7.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 























Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Average Arar Average = = 
J age a p 

Date oe | Hourly Weekly Average Consumer) aye Ape 

Worked : Earnings os | Bi Real 

Par Week Earnings (W.E.) Weekly | Price Wecliv 

Chee ag Earnings | Index Harn y 
arnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly: Avieraveul 0456 ees on ee ee eer 44.3 69-4 30.74 73-7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly cA ene cel 046 meee nee ewe ee see oe ee Aan 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly sAvieraresl 94 (ca. eee ia ee eee ne 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthivy2a werae eu! 049 eer te ee ie eee ee 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthiv Averages G40s-0 ae ey we ee ee | 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Nlonthilivge vend’ ce. 95 Omstr ea gern ee ee eens Sr 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
MonthiveAvierscent al sam. spire. oe pie eee in ee 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthy oAsverdo es! (5 omen a eee a ee en eee 41-5 129-2 03)..62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Week Preceding: 

IN OVETRL DEK, LOD 2h eo taeate Ae inane eae 42-1 131-0 pomp 132-2 116-1 113-9 

ID OCeTA Dermal 105268 teow ae ies Gi peed! ween 42-5 132-1 56.14 134-6 115-8 116: 
January OR et LE Pa a Ae Tip) Me hg yw ie od 42 134-0 56.55 135-6 | 115-7 117-2 
PB CDLUAL Vipmel LUD aA st erty te ene ees 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March Lar LU OD RAE te eer IaN nena eet a 42-1 134-4 56.58 TB ber 114-8 118-2 
April LOM LO ee Sas SO ee Ate Ey aera oe 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May LP LOD ae toe Set Sy ek seat ec ep ee 41-8 SF) 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June AE NC: eae oe ee ee ue Ae eee ate Oi 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July Dees UE hae ae ere ER Ee Pare 41-3 136-% 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August LS SSS: raed ea ORG Ee rh means 41-0 136-0 00. 76 133-7 D157 115-6 
Pentewiberree, SUIaaw. res bee ho eee ee. eee 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October Le RUD: aSePe a ite, Se ws eeene Ce tices ee 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 | 116-5 
Novem b Graken Coda (0) aaa rere ee nee ae 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 

| 

















Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are : 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Research Branch, Department of Labour, 


January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 


D—National Employment |Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form providés a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751- and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.LC. 757) 
































Unfilled Vacancies * Live Applications for 
eae Employment 
Nionti pe ed) eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Y ~ “ 3 . rs 
Sacentey gereaaes We Jumnls einai) st 93,515 | 17,151 | 40,666 | 111,304] 31,108} 142, 412 
F Rurn Re WA IGUOLL 98H KS ly: Wot 11,996 | 13,063 | 25,059 | 150,474 | 36,185 | 186, 659 
Peete 1, STOSDL, eh, 0k Re INN Ge) 28 | “7o71 | 97748 | 17,719 | 218,769 | 55,188 | 273,057 
i SOE Lt ee ee ee eres, 24, 402 9°968 | 34,370 | 173,186 | 53,691 | 226,877 
[Ss RS ener arenes 21,192 8,218 | 29,410 | 216,839 | 73,400 | 290, 239 
anuary Fee ae ose eer ate 12.051 | 12,143 | 24,194 |. 254,660 | 60,901 | 315, 561 
veteuaey ee a ee 19'935 | 13,264 | 25,499 | 317,723 | 73,213 | 390,936 
DIME TGR or. js 5 oi Rw cgnstee ase sen as 13°604 | 13,799 | 27,403 | 331,618 | 72,065 | 403, 688 
April “LG Rs ee ae es ae reer rte 13°545 | 16,368 | 34,913 | 338,500 | 66,702 | 405, 202 
May || TS gee aie Mn Die be eer 94°92 | 19,142 | 44,124 | 241,990 | 57,397 | 200,387 
June aT Cer a atom caer 94°564 | 21,143 | 45,707 | 152,488 | 49,614 | 202, 102 
July iat eek AO RNR er a 91°229 | 20,088 | 41,317 | 124,396 | 55,918 | 180,314 
Be ete ROB SS my rs cp oot tae 19°382 | 17,772 | 37,154 | 111,524 | 52,357 | 163, 881 
nN S fo ge Sewn oe eae ee 94’903 | 20,321 | 44,524 | 113,191 | 48,634 | 161, 825 
ieee Wis coke a ee o4'025 | 17,806 | 41,831 | 117,827 | 53,453 | 171,280 
Re ccihae tl OSS. kts ony ents oe see 15,282 | 13,058 | 28,340 | 144,520 | 60,997 | 205,517 
5,446 | g| 27,314] 2 74,513 | 315,607 
Wecempct de LOD SNe aso aiea. nist terrier | 15,446 | 11,868 | 27,314 | 241,094 74,513 | 7 
38 | 21 | 959 | 354,965 | 84,306 | 439,271 

Ret eamerey AOD4 OY. fsa ce seme | 9,188) 9,121 | 18,259 | 354,965 | 84,306 | 

















*_Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are exclt 


(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


ided. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 3@, 18538, (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 




















Change from 
Industry Male Female Total © |_————__—________ 
Oct. 31, 1953) Nov. 29, 1952 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 249 139 388 —_ 277 _ 130 
FOLeStry a Hen ee eee see ON ee ea 623 6 629 — 1,553 — 1,173 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 363 13 376 _ 124 _ 39 
MetalsMining 335277 ae nc enc ee ty le 109 4|- 113 aoe 69 
Puelasferewe sete, tee bits Anette, eae ee ae 203 3 206 _ 43 
Noo-Metal Minme™: O yee 0), eet een e et CON ee Dida define i eee 27 - 4 
QuarryingvGlay acd Sand (Pits, i508. see eee elo ee ae ee _ 13 
ProspeGhing erat ecae: Duae., fata oe Ae 24 6 30 + 5 
Manutacturing «eee: 2. icteric ek ae eee 25798 1,720 4,478 — 1,308 — 3,168 
Noods ancl Beverages. . 8.) eto ad ee i 142 309 _ 135 
Lobacco/and Tobacco Products. ))).4.s.0..... 0.0 15 22 37 + 27 
Rubber Products: cio eek ak oe eee ie 38 17 55 _ 30 
LeathermProditts a's. (4 we oh Ape eee i 55 105 160 — 168 
Textile Products (except clothing). . 3). ...+..ccacecnc. 69 168 ARH a 17 
Clothing Chextilevand fur)ite ona oe bok een ed 181 645 826 _ 189 
fOOGERFOdUCTS 3c Ree het ata ere ee eee 7a 5) 56 271 _ 67 
Paper PEGGUCES 5 <7. tek ee ee Le a cg 114 43 157 _ 56 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............... 159 63 222 _ 106 
Tronvand Steel Broducts:te nee. si cee oe 371 eo 446 _ 119 
Transportation Mquipmentac.. e.g hu cl eee 503 70 573 — 316 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products........................... 166 49 215 — 13 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 382 108 490 |} + 170 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products........................ 57 24 81 _ 28 
Products.o: betroleumand Goal e....4.48 eee 22 4 26 _ 5 
Chemical Products. 01 pate ween a tea eek 141 61 202 - 173 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... 103 68 171 _ 83 
Constructioite, -4o.ce eee ee ne 1,171 52 1,228 — 1,115 ~ 435 
Getteral Gontractorai «olin. ena teeter oi. 761 34 795 | = 778 
Spécial Trade Contractors, |. oc. fee. 5d... cue eee 410 18 428 _ 337 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 656 169 825 | + 53 
Transportation... eer n eset. eect eke rene ne 432 Lae 489 _ 40 |See  Foot- 
DECTR GC. op at atk, Se rere te ieee, ee ee may 1s ee 18 8 26 — 40 | note (2) 
Communication... seater oe, ae ee es 206 104 310 + 133 
Public Utility Operation. ...........ccce0ce ee cdee sce. en. 68 23 91 _ 40 
CN Ce ee Ones res ac kad Me Mok Syn 5 AL A eee ae 1,783 2,613 4,396 - 202 — 1,353 
Wholesaloswa: onc ncce ieee Mie ee ae ee ee 504 397 901 _ Den, 
Retail 2c... Bae ae eee anes kOe eta ene 1s 1,279 2,216 3,495 0 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 811 510 1,321 ~ 100 ~ 37 
DERVCO ss ic. SEO ay Ra es ee eae ane 7,801 5,850 18,651 | + 4,409 — 1,055 
Community or Public Service......................... 189 829 1,018 - 21 
Government Service 4. tye eh ee 6,910 1,049 7,959 + 6,155 
Recreation Services nesses. Moe ee eee ee 101 63 164 _ 87 
Euibin cas 0 Oreimee Mite) ie, Gs, ae | eid ie ae 807 232 539 = 132 
RersonaliServiee’. 0... occas. ueete ee 294 3,677 3,971 = Nei} 
CURA DLO UA Liat, ccoct® Oap et ete Ene ae ae 16,283 11,095 2745078 — 287 — 8,011 

















(1) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

Note—Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the 
grouping of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, 


the change in these divisions ean only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 3, 1953 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 























; Unfilled Vacancies? Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group — ice 
Male Female Total Male | Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,070 572 1,642 4,450 1,056 5,506 
Wlericnl ewomsenrses sear a cwes tila ste ae 1,319 3,09 10, 855 11,882 17, 826 29,708 
SALE ORIVO LIGORS MRR EMI NE chaior triste aici tie cre * 1,517 1, 850 3,367 4,027 7,659 11,686 
Personal and domestic service workers... 549 4, 250 4,799 22, 831 Toaiol 36,582 
SEineatoblsn ac Galo chn ote CeO Ene Tiina Rane aaa le cae, ee ae 3 BEB. ude meee 885 
Naaru eutel stslevuereea aden none oepenoee 217 it 224 2,496 735 3,231 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 3,632 1,146 4,778 104, 537 19,302 123, 839 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

HOWGCCO) stems ch apa -b ies «ayes 49 S 47 1,218 365 1,583 
Mextiles; cloboine -ebe....-¢.-i...--- 126 782 908 4,863 13, 706 18, 569 
Lumber and wood products......... 510 1 511 11,971 DAD, 12,183 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 54 15 69 698 349 1,047 
Leather and leather products........ 35 75 110 1,200 1,106 2,306 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 7 2 9 PH be 79 356 
IMietailiwo sine roars citer rcasiak ne oo coke 523 alg 540 12124 703 12,824 
JO RANG. 4 o eel a Gee ee eoraene Giveiaie Fare cee 173 74 247 1,264 395 1,659 
Transportation equipment........... 2 8 10 836 49 885 
IN hantavnts Sa Bele c\ci ehh Oo Sco cee aR oie LGO S| een sate 160 Lid OG eee ees ees 1,706 
(on SUCUG UO lb wr same steve siiiy seis OdiGuileatyeeerts are cictace 616 28,139 8 28,147 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 361 11 oie, 17, 420 78 17,498 
Communications and public utility. . SON Wae cc sereerrertese 36 462 uf 469 
Wir OranaeSOUvicenas sidan ensue» 120 104 224 2,739 1,245 3,984 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 73 46 781 14,565 135 15,300 
{Eton Town AV VIUe, « eos Ge katene Fateeaee oie a i 26 5 31 DEE 248 2,465 
FAINDLENtICeS neste st ene oe: a aoe 106 1 107 2,841 17 2,858 

insicilleduworlcerseancmccc sees 4 een wen. feiss 507 1,646 89, 986 14,184 104,170 
POO GEATIG: UO DACCOne= oltre 1c wees AQ 102 151 2,923 3,785 6,708 
Lumber and lumber products....... 94 4 98 10, 293 Swill 10,670 
IMIGIBIh MOT SUNS, on600n aos mde eaeee ob 46 30 76 7,787 455 8, 242 
(Gansiruculonmeseiecas cisco ene een ese SLO Maret oon 310 36 723 2 36,725 
Other unskilled workers............ 640 Tol Oia 32, 260 9,565 41,825 

Grandelotale.. se eee. 15, 446 11,868 27,314 241,094 75,018 315,607 


























(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. ; 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 



































1943—1953 
7 Applications Placements 
Year ae —— = a 
Male Female | Total Male Female | Total 
LOAD MPPRPERN re tsi aeve sien A ote « albiauereia eg. 8a 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,689, 622 1,239,900 704,126 1,944, 026 
Tee ao oocakeutiie mati Oo los Ope near ae 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101,854 | 638,063 | 1,739,917 
OADM ee ero ee Hates baleen ghd 1,855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
MAG. oo aw mire he bona a pion b OU OR ODn EoD SeOuE 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 §24, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
TOES ..s-c:6 cago 8 acto BLO ot ne Ao cae 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
EES nel cps ntti ec chsav ats aVetsysiade &'a ce fovd aes 1,197,295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
NN AC Memes bens earere crave Graralttarn cre lOre eaters 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790,646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
NO OneneR te ee PE nS rig PIN ars was <i 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
te ae dem otn accnl Malate oo DB ec iemines ae 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655,935 262,305 | 918, 238 
1 OF Dement sane PM yall oe ceeds s!)fe choles aA Seer 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 LAU TEOND 302,730 980, 507 
TOPs MONON UAS Rie han: da date kann y's 3 1,717,585 683,127 | 2,400,712 621, 806 308, 320 | 930, 126 
1 \ | 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


ND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Province 





Alberta... oC ant cage 523 GaTOD bo COUN Aaea Golda b.0 


Total, Canada, November, 1953............. 
Total; Canada, October, 1953.-.........e+0s. 





























* Week containing last day of the month. 
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Number Month of November, 1953 
Receiving 
poe Number Days Benefit Amount of 
Week of | Commencing | Paid’ (Disability Benefit 
the Month* Benefit Days in Brackets) Paid 
$ 
2,864 1,290 53,035 (154) 177,451 
819 414 17,598 (68) 49,529 
11,0238 4,727 198,331 (2,235) 635,251 
8,954 4,121 153,020 (,573) 482, 860 
55, 769 32,932 |1,090,052 (13,849) 3,199,438 
57,913 28,048 |1,087,679 (12,508) 3,354, 462 
8,101 ‘ 4,586 146,276 (2,124) 423,615 
Qro22 1, 650 43,090 (717) 127, 859 
6, 803 4,026 LOL ome eS 8t)) 315, 401 
22' 943 12, 848 446, 663 (5, 192) 1, 406, 169 
Pile Pela 94,642 |3,337,519 (39,801) 10,172,035 
118, 730 65,980 |2,506,254 (34,380) 7,603, 667 
192 319 68,034 |2,158,920 ( ) 6,485, 444 


ee — — — ____., 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT NOVEMBER 30, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES (*) INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Provinee and Sex 





IRE EES te Ie Rae. ae eee 


Malone. “ASG 0 DERG TOO Caer 


WISI cites tage SERENE Sean 


VIG ee tere cree ioxticisteud Sodbie ere ees 


IN ETS nonin Sa enGOkS Cd OCR eae 












































Days Continuously on the Register 
Nov. 
Total 6 days | 742 | 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days |°0, 1952 
oe Re days days days days jand over 
6, 384 (8) 2,180 615 | 4,021 954 470 539 2,990 
6, 104 (7) 21070 595 998 914 444 446 2,803 
280 (1) 78 20 23 40 26 93 187 
ile fil (5) 423 167 Pall} 220 106 182 845 
1,083 (2) 375 144 165 162 83 104 668 
278 (3) 48 23 48 58 23 78 vere 
13,166 (101) 3,283 1,397 2,413 2,693 ow 2,229 9, 265 
11,718 (83) 9.986 e269 1) 276 2406 982 1, 899 8,130 
1,448 (18) 297 128 23 287 169 330 Lele ta 
12, 827 (54) 3,615 1794 |) 2)476°)|) 2,503 1109) 1880) 1) 10; 110 
11,084 (44) S 2b) edeote |e aloo elma elie 955 | 1,036 8, 607 
1,743 GOP 2 Birk? 248 341 328 154 294 1,503 
79,814 (662) | 25,965-| 10,207 | 12,671 | 12,062 | 7,084 | 11,825 | 51,911 
60, 166 (444) | 21,522 7,989 | 10,062 8,952 4,700 6,941 39, 613 
19, 648 (218) 4,443 | 2,218 |} 2,609 | 38,110 | 2,884] 4,884 12,298 
66, 226 (488) | 22,473 | 8,018 | 10,626 | 11,064 | 5,060 | 8,985 | 45,122 
51,190 (353) | 18,180 6, 401 8,532 8,413 3,489 Gane 33, 636 
15,036 (135) 4,293 1,617 | 2,094 | 2,651 1,571 | 2,810 | 11,486 
11,399 (96) EEO BY( || ilar By 1,809 1,691 788 | 1,442 8,593 
8,387 (57) CO | GS MO) |) a Shula || ald: 484 869 6,121 
3,012 (39) 797 330 493 515 304 ie 2rAt2 
4,779 (25) 2,013 723 875 538 206 424 2,989 
3, 902 (17) 1,763 620 734 383 114 288 2,389 
877 (8) 250 108 141 155 92 136 600 
10,037 (54) 4,197 | 1,409} 1,83 1,218 490 888 5,485 
8, 222 (48) 3, 665 1,207 1,544 868 289 649 4,316 
te Sils (6) 532 202 291 350 201 239 1, 169 
32,573 (172) | 10,785 | 4,083 | 6,090} 5,719 | 2,301 | 3,595 | 24,602 
26,217 (136) 8,881 3,359 | 5,018 | 4,647 | 1,674 | 2,638 | 19,047 
6,356 (36) 1,904 ARTA 072 O72 627 957 5,000 
938,516 (1,665) | 79,776 | 29,845 | 40,029 | 38,662 | 18,765 | 31,439 | 161,912 
188,023 (1,191) | 66,756 | 24,232 | 32,680 | 30,096 | 13,214 | 21,045 | 125,330 
50,493 (474) | 13,020 | 5,613 | 7,349 | 8,566) 5,551 | 10,394 | 36,582 





* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES 
NOVEMBER, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Province 





Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 





























Total Entitled | Not En- 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to titled to | Pending 

of Benefit | Benefit 
Newiound andi mee lsat eee eee 4,694 Bafta! 943 3, 138 2,230 908 2,396 
erin cewH cweancels amncines deere eee 821 569 252 TNs 555 162 256 
NoVvatocobian 5 ee fens on ee 8, 253 5,065 3,188 7, 800 6, 563 AB DRO 
News Bruns Wilco aera cents on ae 8,410 5, 605 2,805 7,198 5, 805 1,393 2,420 
Ouebecs. dee ans wee ty a tee ee 58, 499 36, 380 22,119 49,972 42,284 7, 688 18, 646 
OntariG Fre © eer oe Pees ere HL 63, 179 40, 671 22,508 55, 934 46, 847 9,087 16,505 
Marit G bam sett seed eis eee tee leis es. Te i) 5, 502 2,293 7,276 Deooll 1,645 1,329 
Saskatchewanseseeoe ae see eee oes 3,934 2, 853 1,081 3,181 2,394 787 1,097 
Der tae eee cca cea eee en oe eee 9, 827 6,613 3,214 7,960 6, 266 1,694 3,178 
BritishvGolunibia seen eee eee 23,469 14, 673 8, 796 21,789 ieee 4,556 5, 908 
Total Canada, November, 1953.......} 188,881*| 121,682 67,199 164,965T| 135,808 29,157 54, 066 
Total Canada, October, 1953......... 123,177 74,126 49,051 (pends, 47k 91, 893 Dal as 30, 150 
Total Canada, November, 1952....... 123,418 78, 606 44,812 | 107, 882 | 85,910 21,972 30, 330 




















* In addition, revised claims received numbered 15,518. 
these, 1,185 were special requests not granted, and 835 were appeals 


pending at the end of the month. 


+ In addition 
by claimants. 


, 14,566 revised claims were disposed of. 
There were 2,369 revised claims 


Of 


TABLE E-1.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 


NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement November,} October, | November, 
1953 1953 1952 

Benelit year not establishedancus «eee ieee ke 16, 982 10, 547 2 2: 
Claimants Disqualified* | 

Not unemployed y..w: eeamreeeee. oe, eee fa eclce e © ee eee Od 2,912 3,473 

Not capable of and not available for work...........00cceecceececccec cn. 1,385 1 o52 1,445 

Lass'of work due to a labour disputes. sete ane nee ee ee 988 497 212 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 537 739 1,094 

Pischaryed {or mniscon Guet.s, eee ee ae ee ee 798 613 674 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause............................ 6,124 SS euley 5, 483 

Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women..| 22 Lely 975 

Other reasons fi, <2). cers eee eines eee ee Bia, Seer ee 2022 1, 963 1, 224 

tL vee os see psd ape ea Ee hc ata ee a ae 82, 855 25,457 25, 852 














* Data for November, 1953, include 3,698 on revised claims. 


+ These include: Claims not made in 
inmates of prisons, ete. 
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prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 


3,091, 600 119, 400 
3,103, 700 111,300 
3,079, 100 110, 900 
3,065, 200 119, 800 
3,009, 900 143, 100 
2,950, 800 215, 200 


2,917,900 7360, 100 
2,916, 800 7363, 200 





EUS) BN GLEMEN Aas oy canis Os holed RS RR erate re oP 3,283,000 | 2,928,300 7354, 700 
GRANTH OSs Seo GR BARGE DON CCRT Oh OR ER RENEE I ae eet Ine IS, Pat 3,286,000 | 3,007,400 $278, 600 
LO 210) SCAT CLE Me Nee reese icici Tistcis/arsitc sss sross¥are ate’ o cee eb obs race iele lavelinone slsloiibia s)aie,ateitens 3,241,000 | 3,079,100 161, 900 
IN@NY EVAN OR 54 wis Ga CAE COO CS ter OETO RIE IE Is Sart ne ear grr ara Senco 3,186,000 | 3,074,500 111,500 
(DLO SIA reer reia epics: ici. g Gpufalecnis onueheins Sacto F axsisfabyerd ola suites: camer 3,171,000 | 3,078,400 92,600 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
7 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


FROM JANUARY 1949 TO JANUARY 1954 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Other 

Total P Household | Commo- 

Food Shelter Clothing Gpeddicnsitttencand 

Services 
TOL90q—) ania eee erates eis deka ha. steve @ ars, crave 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
IE GUA Vitae nti cs aiaree ote 0.3.8 51a wReds 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
March Bon OAC RO oO ne RRC ee 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
BATTLE AMOUR ox tuciravireis\ state ss © gistsore A sig) ce 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
VIS VEE eels siclav tie hel acerorsiins ots Gave 99-2 97-9 99-7 100°3 99-8 99-8 
ULL GME RPE Ley erascucbsa arene AG sein ame eb cs 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Uitaliyee eee histoire aid as sieca aicisio on 100-0 100-2 100-3 100:3 99-7 99-8 
JAITEUEINE 6) Sereno BUSSE ERTS ER mer ice 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
DEH LEMIDEL auc selec eee cisis sac sae 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
OCLOD CTE oR eietisatenaden 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INGWieIMIO CRE eit tase esis ates seislevs.2 101-0 101-9 100°5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
ID yexseyant ofsiese So gical ei oc ae 100-5 100°3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
BASIE, boot COO ORES Tee Cn nner 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
AGF Oe SIMU a etn ever/s(aio. cious eer sveroisievee cereus 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
GTA Vier ia cae torsie cuomin o eieve ens 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
March orale Oe OO CTs cee 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
EA pte a eed, cts ein ate vel ie eae ave ie 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
DN Me Br ean ee Sitio tah a) oie sisToraicaah s,s wisTel re 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
AJGLET 5 Moo CROC eee 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
i i avs, o Gene Pe Oe CER SiG CO cRRo Te 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PANS US GR ete se 2 oaisio.eie/e alesnute’s s0.8 e815 5. 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
ISM OCMIRO Clete, crarctai steht eva:ciai's-5, «| nee 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
OGtabeirrrerc cratic. wee osieins & ean oles 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
IN OWED ELE Nera te oe ociisiwcc maleveas 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Wecembenwrces coccinc weer ee nies 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
WARE, ce 66 COO Et Cece 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
LOA l= DAMUAT MEP Nepds cin as ote daa in'eaiacs.e s 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
IEG IMAL Vertes & isitels oie eoaret arecaseso © 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
IWEHGN,, . poze 5 peace Beem 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
PAT) eb eewetrcetete sich oas?a ei stk ix ssssobete- ete lars’ 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
FINS olicun.c op OO OOO OMISO OE OOO Otoe 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
ANGINES o> on BO SOB OCR COCO 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
nile eter cier el aetshsyeias sie sefeie'aein'e.a.de 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
PATIOS Uterine eke eiere sistas o. sie ate brevets x6 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
DOD LEMMD OLE store stetsrers) «ieieie sve ree sverelets 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
WG EOD rere cieieis:< Ssnte lo atorein wis, ersie'sss 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INI@ Neen OVS OU no ORREs a Caen Oeoe 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
IM ECOMMUDCI ae eee ci cei del oh oekats cee 118°1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
YO Te ioc ls cee iordiaritarvsaiene.5 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
GO 2d MIU T Vaemrrett cele clave oars) eieletsicieraiers +e 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
IRL FUN A Swi OOO PIDIL OOO UBC Oe 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
I BY OV 3 cid ero SCCM OR OGO On eI 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
JN Welle 5 po ege ch Cea OCA GR DoCoMo 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116°8 116-6 
IM Giyererrteeraeiisticioleusis\atetevofe eieaye eee 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
TIN GREE toes cla wisienis o clersre snare ais 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
PE LLY eRe Rela peietet oe feiciets islousis e¥eucloye:euchess 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
INWEGIBI Is Gocnabeas Co ddGOCs DOC COsONT 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Ep bEMMOe ee cers sa cisia-teie ele ee «oes: 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
(QYaWa oto rag aa Aen eee oE Onn 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
INGVeIDORME RE siicicciets cu ereetprstesiows 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
IBeresnlee, wconavedenor AOE OOCES 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
TOG Sl ATAU eeretcie ale voin’ @ crete lotaraleseore ets 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
2 Peary ee een Vins isvata tiie arse arte 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
Misi Chimereetnters he acre vohe etetscellossio sisteleieus 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
IMG AA SoS deO OD COCA RA DODO AIoOr 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
MER, sdbod doc HO toe OO ORIDAC OIC nE an 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
JAIRO 4m oe SSE ORG RE EOD ROR OIC 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
AGO, 509 6.05 GO COCO SS OURO ODOR OCoOrar 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
PAI OES Gaetetats steteneretcteleial/sis'sieieiale q/ei-= a1 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
Enver Denese elelcierele/es's ere lleva 7 116-2 114-0 124-2 110°4 117-4 115-9 
OV CEG DOL iite aise ciate areiot ciaisieienare) sieeve 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
INGORVETT OO Pas oo SOO B OO CUB DOP ORO Sec 116-2 113-4 125-0 110°3 117-4 116°3 
TDYee TA: « oops hea aoe COA amici 4 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
iPiVE = eiMURN A724 Go poo bone ane uauooaod co cb 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
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fABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1953 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


a a 























Total yada 
: Household| “Q™™o- 

Deer Lil Nove or jebece 1 Food Shelter | Clothing Operation a 

1952 1953 1 R and 

ervices 
() StaJohnisseNitld see 102-3 103-1 102-7 101-3 107-3 101-7 104-2 101-5 
faRNihtch one Ae ee Ce Re 112-8 113-6 Piso 105-7 119-1 116-9 118-9 115-6 
SEM OMI 6 a carne nmescadoane 114-5 115-9 115-5 110-8 116-9 119-9 117-1 119-3 
Montreal pee ee 115-2 117-0 116-7 115-1 131-5 111-0 116-0 115-3 
Ottawa ae eee cee 113-9 116-0 115-5 111-4 125-0 113-5 116-0 117-4 
Toronto Me teOet oe 115-6 117-8 117-6 110-3 137-1 112-6 117-8 117-4 
Winnipes Ae earn eee 113-5 115-2 114-7 110-8 121-7 116-3 112-9 116-2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 111-3 113-7 113-3 110-8 111-9 116-3 118-1 111-7 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 112-9 114-9 114-5 110-7 118-7 114-2 114-9 117-6 
Vancouver canoer a ee 116-1 116-5 116-3 111-3 123-5 112-7 123-4 117-4 


SS ee ee ee eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 
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13—Three Rivers........... BBO lenoeacae 25-6 29-2 25-4 18-4 22-3 19-2 21-1 20-1 
Ontario— 
4 — PS rant lOr Cie eee 32-1 39-5 27-4 29-2 24-6 18-1 20-6 23-8 21-2 17-2 
15—Cormwalleene pee 33-4 38-0 28-0 28-8 24-8 17-1 19-9 20-0 19-6 18-6 
16—Fort William........... 34-2 39°7 27-4 29-8 24-6 20-1 20-7 22-6 22-2 19-3 
17—Hamiltoness. oe eee 32-7 39-4 28-5 30-2 24-4 17-7 20:0 22-2 22-1 16-4 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 32-2 38-8 30-6 30-8 26-4 19-3 22-3 2050) \eeecmnernet 19-3 
19—SIvOndon.n see eee 31-6 38-8 30-0 28-9 25-2 18-4 19-8 23-2 20-9 17-3 
20—North Bay............. 34-2 39-8 30°5 30°3 31-2 19) 1 Slept 23 -2 22-7 18-2 
21—Oshawa......sccccsecee 32-8 39-8 29-1 28-8 23-7 18-0 20-0 21-5 20-8 16:8 
22—Ottawa sen snc. aes 32-9 39-4 28-1 30-1 24-8 ily(ors} 21-3 20-5 22-3 16-8 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39-6 30-2 30-6 26-3 LS ou eee 23-8 22:3 18-2 
HTS OMAK A sa onsoaaoodhe 33-5 37:6 27-5 29-6 25-8 LSS ale emer 20-5 22-5 16-3 
ZD—TOLonto meen eee ae Ee 82-5 39°5 28-5 29-8 23-6 17-6 20-0 21-5 20-8 16-6 
m 
Z6-—\WindSOte ease ne nee 33-2 39-5 29-2 30-1 24-9 19-2 21:3 21-9 16-6 17-6 
Manitoba— 
Zi WIR DCe eee eee 33-9 41-3 25-8 29-0 24-7 18-3 21-8 24-6 18-2 19-4 
Saskatchewan— 
740 AHEAD coe acauadoennee 34-7 41-0 24-9 31-2 25-2 19-4 23 -2 24-9 22-8 20-8 
29—Saskatoon.........+.««. 34-0 39°5 23-5 30-1 24-8 19°5 21-9 25-1 22-9 20-5 
Alberta— 
90—Calrary 0 etc: 33-2 40-8 23-2 31:0 24-4 18-7 21-7 27-3 21-8 20-8 
31—Edmonton............. 34-1 41-9 23-7 31-8 24-8 19-2 21-5 27-0 22-5 22-2 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 36-6 40-4 26-1 33-0 25-8 22-0 24-6 29-0 20-6 19-1 
f m m 
So DLA ee tee a Bs 36-2 39-7 26-3 3 aS a seen ee 22-6 24-5 29-4 20:8 21:0 
m m 
34—Vancouver............. 34-8 40-1 27-3 28-9 23-9 17-6 22-3 28-0 15-8 15-8 
5 , m m 
SOs ICLOMA cee eee eae 34-0 39°6 29-0 29-9 23-0 18-2 20-3 27-4 18-1 17-1 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed—carton and 
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Bureau of Statistics 



































| _ | & | 8 bE a cee. OOF 
Eb pe Es (og aE RA oe a | ine 
Locality On (a 5 3 é 5 ee Be i a 3.8 o gf 
go | gage Ose Pas | Salles | eee ee | ee 
qe | ep 13s | #2 | §5 | 28 |[GSs|28s| ds | 8s 
5™ pe S Bs ie a ae Bae a ae 
Le deo bd oa cts cts cts. | cts cts ee me es $ $ 
1=St doh Sl acce ok ean « 42-31 32-6] 40-2 9-0) 845°) 25.0) 62-0) 128-3 1.2500... 29.75 
P.E.1.— n v 
—Charlottetown......... 37°8 23-0 21-5 OOM es ee teas 27-8 AQ A116 D0 eee 17.50 
Nova Scotia— 
Sed a DALE d BUG ner ee ae 35-4 21-2 24-9 5-8 27-9 24-0 48-1 WZ lercrenarehe ee 19.50 
ASV CNG Vapreteys terstevees mater 37-8 25°5 22-8 5°8 29-9 "95-6 48-2 120-2 Merete 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
SS WMMOMVE OD. css badoseooad 38-7 22-1 23-2 6:3 29-3 25-4 48-2 23a |eeee erste: 18.78 
G— Sai ntwobiianaeas aoe. 36-9 21-7 20-8 6-9 30-1 "97 2 49-5 TLO S48 ee oits 19.69 
Quebec— n Vv 
(ACI Com now, cocaoncocon 33-9 18-6 28-6 9°3 31-7 28-3 55-5 12030 O08 ee ee ele 
SK Eu eee nee See thoes 31-5 19:0 26:6 9-3 27-4 "95 3 52-8 DISS Se 50M arrests 
O—Mioncres imeem stitaiccis 35-7 17-3 24-9 8-6 29-3 95 0 48-6 MOE Is ABO loo Seagate 
LOS -OueDeGarmetetaoctseusnaveoieie 35:4 18-1 24-1 8-2 28-9 "OT -1 50-6 TU On 29 21 Gis ere esters 
11—Sherbrooke............ 34°5 17-8 25-0 8-2 29-6 "95-3 53-4 ALO GA SAD ale eter te 
Dee OLO La ie eckticiticre lie sie 36-3 18-3 25-7 8-8 27-4 "93-6 53-0 | 110-4 PAD AES lo Sh Gone 
18—Three Rivers........... 35-4 18-4 24-7 8-0 28-0 "95 3 54-0 LDS 20) 21200 Fenner. 
Ontario— 
4—Brantwlordsemrmcceceectele 33:0 18-8 28-4 5-2 29-9 23-2 52-0 LOZ 2a OOM err etete 
hoor walla res ek ase 33°6 18-9 27°3 7:0 28-6 24-0 52-0 108-9 297 Dalleeeerteed: 
16—FHort William:...22....: 34-8 19-8 37°0 6-4 26-7 25-7 51-1 aUooesh 0 PANNA nooo 6 
1-—-Taminiton, or i. Seve eee 36-0 19-2 29-9 5-6 28-6 23-4 49-5 WO AOP78I|: PARI eee 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-7 19-6 34-5 6-7 27-4 25-4 54-8 P3074) | BME lo nsec ad 
19 — LOGON eee. ae ce on ne ass 33-6 19-1 29-9 6°5 28-5 ee 7 AQ 3) |) 1L062Sa) 27 00N ieee set 
20—Northy bayer eeeier ae 32-7 20-2 31-3 Died Were tevarstets 23-2 53-7 Hlaltjce) | PAU lls aoa cae 
Pee 8 SCE ee 36-6 19-3 27-4 5°5 26-8 "99 0 55-2 105* 8) 2800/2. 2. <e0- 
Zi GLA WEN Nay eierere sare exes 33-9 18-9 26-9 8-0 28-7 25:0 50-8 sols! PAIAO) oc aog6.cc 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 36:3 20:0 33°7 8-1 29-7 23-5 54-9 107290 27225 eee 
Pe PUGDUEY we ee dedesk, 33 °6 19-2 31-4 5-8 27-0 24-6 50-4 LOD Sipe 29 S70 lace erste 
25 NOLO LOM ene arias aes 32-1 19-0 28-1 5:5 28-2 24-5 48-6 | 105-1 DASH TRA epovarsicets 
AT \WUROOPs 5. pcnooeobonn Oe 35-1 19-0 28-1 5:8 31-6 24-9 48-6 | 107-4 DOTOOMeeregerotetets 
ee ei per PERS eas eis os sieve, * 37°5 19-8 25°6 5:5 28-2 "96-4 At Ou) @LOS* Lanes sce 21.15 
hal ar eae a Rete a etsiers sie ais 37-2 22°4 37-7 9-0 28-9 26-5 48-7 HONG |agcoda ox 18.50 
29—Saskatoon.............. 39-3 22-1 47-1 10-4 31-0 26-7 47-4 104 Si iis eee 17.98 
peneecstes erator sie cavovsAs 36:6 23°6 40-8 8-1 29-2 "94-6 47-9 aH ieeenind |Sabnde on 
31—Edmonton............. 37°8 23-1 46-0 9-6 30-0 "95-6 48-5 VO Fed revere 8.58 
rhe ig 30-6 | 25-1 | 41-4| 9-5 | 28-6| 26-9| 50-4] 106-2]........ 22.90 
Rind Bye Sneop itd oceanacies 31-8 25-4 40-4 7:9 29-8 "96-1 50-2 IUDOSY Whscamaace 19.75 
34—Vancouver.....6-.....- 31-8 19-7 41-3 7-8 25-6 93 6 AN QM AOUs 2 Aenean ene 21.02 
Ci WERE so poumonscoccde 30-6 20-4 37°9 7°9 28-0 23-4 46-4 LOB 7 iene ees 22.25 











loose. (h) Evaporated milk 17-0 cts. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and 
Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. * Revised price. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-DECEMBER, 
































1952-1953t 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers j 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- : Com- : “ie Per sone 
Mencing n mencing n an- ; 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working einen 
Month Month Days Time 
1953* 
Jantary osetia ten Lee cee 14} 14 2,136t Jelsh 31,050 0-04 
Febrilary.ge 2. eee eee 17 19 2,448 3) OMe ORK 0-03 
March cee eon ae ee ee eer ae 13 il 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
SADE AR Aro ae tee te WAP eek wie aie 14 a1 2,790 3,562 29,120 0:03 
MSV ce ter te cee Ge ee ine 17 30 2,740 4,748 36,127 0-04 
DUNG ce errsk eae eerie et einer ee 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0-07 
ULV ie t nethiee cee eee 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
PRU US te atte yan gee i ae 6 Wi 4,408 8,598 92,760 0-11 
epee ber ee wae aes ae eee ee 26 Sie 12,958 16,445 126,131 0-15 
October cs.cigce tn a ee ee 21 44 5,455 16,367 268, 053 0-32 
NGveniberic.cs.. .. 2.1 eee ee tj 35 6,285 19,298 | 287,316 0-35 
Decembers tian f) 6 cme nh ea - 25 1,188 11,257 | 264,745 0-32 
Cumulative totals. ......... 166 54, 391 1,322,929 0-13 
1952 

JATUAI Ve ake) ieee «are Gn, ae 13t 13 Lye. be 5,374 71,145 0-09 
Pebrisry.34 2 fre eee 12 22 12,394 13, 048 47,603 0:06 
March: css. ie a ae ee 16 25 2877 5,186 65,272 0-08 
Aprilt 20. tea... see eee ee 22 37 8,418 OF eal ieee 0-21 
May te -cioeet ca. oe ee eee 30 44 14,853 23,360 | 248,575 0-30 
UG ako Be se eee eae 28 42 44,704 59, 706 717, 845 0-87 
July sear. Sen, ce eve Ae ee een 29 54 8,941 56,263 | 888,243 1-07 
AUGUST oatt ie ce a ee oe 20 42 8,166 15,039 | 202,395 0-24 
Septem berg... 26h et eee: 16 39 5, 303 15,144 | 201,870 0-24 
October assisca cco ne et ee 18 oF 6,183 13, 634 165, 539 0-20 
INoVeri ber, 5.5. ee eee 10 22 2,163 lip aye 45,476 0-05 
Daceriber, seo. eee eee 8 18 1,442 3, 646 47,279 0-05 
Cumulative totals.......... woe 120,818 2,879,955 0-29 











en ee IE ee eee ee ee ee 


* Preliminary figures. 
{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1953 (1) 











Number Involved TimeLoss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2 
and Locality Estab- ae Working articulars (2) 
lishments| "°T*€TS | Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1953 


MINING— 
Gold miners, mill and 
smelter workers, 
Pamour, South - 
Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners and 
smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


Gold and silver miners, mill 
and smelter workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners, mill 
and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Normetal, Que. 











4 


1 


1 








900 


1,600 


1,201 


1,356 


572 


354 


425 





23,000 


41,600 


31,000 


33,300 


14,800 


9,150 


11,000 





Commenced July 11; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 40 
per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced August 22; for a new 
agreement providing for check-off, 
increased wages and reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, pay for 
eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, two week’s vacations with 
pay after two years and three 
weeks after 15 years, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week and ex- 
tension of vacation plan; terminated 
December 30; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced October 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead 
of five, shift differential and 
welfare and pension plans, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
four, shift differential and ex- 
tension of vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated, 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1953 (4) 


Number Involved TimeLoss 

Industry, pocupayion ze ee in Man- 
and Locality stab- 

lishments Workers 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1953—Con. 


9,000 |Commenced October 21; for a new 


Copper miners and mill 1 347 


workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, Que. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper mill workers, 
Beauharnois and 
Crabtree Mills, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Northern Interior 
British Columbia 


Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Interior British 
Columbia. 


Saw mill workers, 
Stellarton, N.S. 
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40 


190 





25 





() 
461 


1,670 


825 


30 


4,900 


100 


10, 000 


38, 000 


18, 500 


900 








agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Feb. 20, 
reduced hours from 48 to 44 per 
week, check-off, pay for six statu- 
tory holidays, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 26; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced May 19; for a new 


agreement incorporating cost-of- 
living bonus in basic rate, seniority, 
etc., following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated Dec- 
ember 9; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 23; for new 


agreements providing for reduced 
hours from 48-50 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay and 
night shift differential, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 28; for new 


agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, pay for three statutory holi- 
ays and closed shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced October 16; for new 


agreements providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced October 19; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 46? to 
44 per week with same take-home 
pay and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1953 (1) 
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Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


lishments 


Number Involved TimeLoss 





Estab- Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1953—Con. 


Metal Products— 
Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Steel tank factory 
workers, 
Brandon, Man. 


Pipe and steam fitters, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


TRADE— 

Mining and construction 
equipment warehouse 
workers, 

Port Arthur, Ont. 





1 44 | 
1 32 
1 20 
1 12 








900 |Commenced May 14; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


3800 |Commenced October 7; for a new 


140 





agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 15, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated by December 
19; return of workers and replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


Commenced November 30; for a 


union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week; terminated 
December 9; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


60 |Commenced October 13; for a union 


agreement providing for job clas- 
sification and welfare and insurance 
plans, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Dec- 
ember 7; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1953 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Metal containers factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal containers factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 

Chemicals, etc.— 

Oil refinery workers, 
North Burnaby, B.C. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


1 58 
3 510 
1 276 
1 209 
1 22 








65 |Commenced December 19; pro- 


10, 700 


5, 500 


1,700 





testing dismissal of a worker for 
failure to maintain workmanship; 
terminated December 21; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers, man 
reinstated. 


Commenced December 2; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced December 3; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced December 2; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated December 14; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


20 |Commenced December 31; refusal to 


work with non-union machine 
operator; terminated December 
31; negotiations; in favour of work- 
ers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1953 (') 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation gs ee eA Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- Worleers porns 
ays 


lishments 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1953—Con. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UtTILITIES— 
Electric Railways and Local 


Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, if 100 65 |Commenced December 23; protesting 


Regina, Sask. dismissal of a bus driver for alleged 
rudeness to passenger; terminated 
December 23; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Electricity and Gas— 


Hydro workers, 1 13 45 |Commenced December 9; for union 
Lindsay, Ont. recognition; terminated December 
12; negotiations; in favour of work- 

ers. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 54 indirectly affected. 
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MARCH 15, 1954 







CURRENT 





REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 





Current Manpower Situation 


Y the first of March the seasonal low point in the level of economic 
activity had probably been reached. During February, employment 
declined slightly more than is usual for the month and unemployment also 
rose more than seasonally; but the weekly rate of increase dropped stead- 
ily. During the last two weeks of February, the numbér of lay-offs reported 
dropped sharply and labour requirements increased slightly in some areas 
and industries. 


The winter trough in employment, however, had not been reached by 
March 1] in the Atlantic and Quebec regions, primarily because of continu- 
ing seasonal reductions in logging and lumbering operations. The decline 
in employment had been halted in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
largely because of an increase in construction activity following the : 
severe January weather. In the Pacific region outdoor activity picked up 
and unemployment decreased during February. 


Available manpower continued to be less fully utilized than last 
winter. The Monthly Labour Force Survey estimates of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics showed that 4,442,000 persons, or 85 per cent of the 
labour force, worked full-time during the week ending February 20, 1954. 
This total was 76,000 lower than during the same week last year. Of the 
remaining 15 per cent of the labour force, 354,000 worked less than 35 
hours (33,000 more than last year); 122,000 had jobs but did not work for 
various reasons during the survey week (54,000 less than last year); and 
312,000 were without jobs and seeking work (133,000 more than last year). 


A similar picture emerges from statistics originating with the Nation- 
al Employment Service. At February 18, 1954, job applications amounted 
to 559,000, a figure 157,200 greater than the total for February 19, 1953. 
The increase in each region was roughly consistant with the size of its 
labour force. Ontario and Quebec had the largest increases (52,000 and 
50,800 respectively), smaller increases occurring in the Prairie region 


(23,000), the Atlantic region (16,800) and the Pacific region (13,800). 


The higher level of unemployment during the past few months is the 
combined result of the growth in the labour force and lower labour re- 
quirements. At February 20, the labour force was 36,000 greater than a 
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year earlier. During the same period, the number of persons with jobs, 
whether working or not, was lower by 97,000. In January, employment in 
the non-agricultural sector of the economy was down 2.5 per cent from 
January 1953. This was the third consecutive month in which a year-to- 
year decrease in employment occurred. While employment in the distri- 
bution and service industries showed either an increase or a relatively 
small decline, employment in other industries declined generally. In terms 
of the number of workers, manufacturing experienced the largest year-to- 
year decrease in employment, followed by logging, construction and mining. 


The 2.8-per-cent year-to-year decline in manufacturing employment 
was not general throughout all industries in the group. Continued strength 
was evident in such industries as electrical appliances and supplies, 
automobiles, shipbuilding, aircraft, chemicals and paper products, which 
showed year-to-year increases of from four to eight per cent. Employment 
declines were concentrated in the soft goods industries and in the manu- 
facture of wood products, iron andsteel products andrailway rolling stock. 


The lower level of activity this winter was partially reflected in the 
length of the work week. The effect of reduced production alone on the 
number of hours worked is difficult to isolate because of the reduction in 
the standard work week that has occurred largely as a result of collective 
bargaining. Available statistics suggest that, with few exceptions, the 
effect of reduced activity on hours worked in manufacturing was most 
marked in the industries that experienced the greatest employment de- 
clines over the year. In other manufacturing industries and in manufactur- 
ing as a whole, the drop in average hours was apparently only slightly 
greater and in some cases was less than the reduction in the standard 
work week. 


The following table illustrates the changes that have taken place in 
both the average standard work week and the average number of hours 
actually worked. ‘‘Hours worked’? are the hours worked by full-time and 
part-time wage earners (including overtime hours) divided by the number 
of wage earners working such hours. ‘‘Standard hours”’, on the other hand 
are the number of hours per week after which employees would generally 
be paid at overtime rates. It should be noted that the change in average 
hours refers to the twelve-month period ended December 1953, while the 
change in standard hours covers the six-month period October 1952-April 
1953 (the latest available data). Collective agreements negotiated since 
last April indicate that the average standard work week continued to 
decline through 1953. 


Weekly Hours Worked in Selected Manufacturing Industries and Changes in Hours 















1 7 
Change In 
__| Average 
Hours 
Industry Standard Hours Hours Worked 
Hours Worked Worked Dec. 1953 


Oct. 1952-| Oct. 1952-| Dec. 1952- 






























Apr. asia Apr. 1953 Dec 1983] | 
Manufacturing —0.5 0.0 —1.2 41.3 
Food & Beverages —1.0 —0.3 —0.4 41.7 
Textiles (except Clothing) —0.3 —0.2 —3.1 40.6 
Clothing —0.1 +05 —2.7 Say 
Paper Products —1.6 —1.4 —2.2 43.1 
Iron & Steel Products —0.2 —0.3 —0.7 41.8 
Transportation Equipment —0.2 stylieie, —1.3 41.4 
Electrical Apparatus & Supplies —0.2 —0.4 —0.6 41.5 
Products of Petroleum & Coal —0.1 —0.3 45165 42.7 
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Labour-Management Relations 


y the middle of March collective bargaining for 1954 was in progress 
BB in major sectors of Canadian industry. As is customary during the 
early months of the year, settlements reached so far were mainly in 
smaller establishments and were concluded without much unrest. The 
major exceptions to this pattern were in the mining areas of Northern 
Ontario and Quebec and in the interior logging areas of British Columbia, 
where prolonged strikes dating back to last summer were only recently 
settled. By mid-March, however, only a few hundred workers throughout 
the country were involved in strikes. 


In general, the settlements so far this year were strongly influenced 
by trends established in 1953. Negotiations, however, have now begun 
for such industries as railways, automobiles, basic steel and electrical 
goods. Settlements in these industries have, in past years, had signifi- 
cant ‘influences on many subsequent negotiations. 


Many of the wage increases recorded in 1953 were for smaller a- 
mounts than in 1952. Average hourly earnings in manufacturing for 1953 
exceeded the average for 1952 by about 5% per cent, compared with an 
increase of almost 11 per cent for 1952 over 1951. It was significant, 
however, that the general level of hourly earnings continued to rise 
throughout 1953. By January 1, 1954, average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing, at $1.40, were 4.8 per cent higher than at January 1, 1953. The 
percentage rise between January 1, 1952, and the same date in 1953 was 


only slightly higher (5.4). 


Union Membership 


Preliminary estimates based on the Department of Labour’s survey 
of labour organization in Canada indicate that there were 1,265,000 
union members at the beginning of the year. This represents an increase 
of approximately four per cent over January 1, 1953. The 1954 figure, 
the highest yet recorded, is one-and-a-half times the 1946 figure and 
more than three-and-a-half times the 1939, or pre-war, figure. 


Current Bargaining 


Bargaining now underway in the railways and in the basic steel, 
automobile and electrical products industries directly affects almost 
200,000 workers. The demands of these workers include both wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits but from the available information on bargain- 
ing so far, there appears to be increasing emphasis on fringe items. In 
the railways, the entire demand of the workers was in terms of vacations, 
statutory holidays and other non-wage items. 


There is little uniformity of pattern in the stated wage objectives of 
the unions in these industries. The United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) resumed negotiations carried over from last year in the basic 
steel industry, when the union requested an 8'4-cent-an-hour increase; at 
the Canadian General Electric plant in Toronto, the United Electrical 
Workers (ind.) asked for a 15-cent-an-hour increase; and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America sought a still higher amount from the Ford 
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Motor Company of Canada at Windsor. All the unions, however, are ask- 
ing for additional paid statutory holidays and an improved vacation plan. 
A demand common to the bargaining is for four weeks’ vacation after 25 
years of service. (Such vacation plans are as yet comparatively rare in 
Canadian industry. They were found in the Department of Labour’s Annual 
Survey of Working Conditions to exist in establishments employing four 
per cent of plant workers in manufacturing industries (L. G., Oct. 1953, 


piylbal:) 


Railway negotiations were at the conciliation stage, hearings having 
been held before a conciliation board of which Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock 
of the Supreme Court of Canada is chairman. In the automobile dispute, 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board held hearings on the application of 
the UAW for a conciliation board. At the time of writing, no decision had 
been made public. The remaining disputes were still indirect negotiations. 


Although negotiations in the construction industry were not general 
throughout the country, some bargaining was underway in urban centres, 
mainly in the West. A number of centres scattered throughout the country 
will not bargain this year, having signed two-year agreemenis in 1953. 
Demands for a 35-hour week have been made on the West Coast by unions 


of painters and carpenters, both AFL—TLC affiliates. 


Recent Agreements 


Office Workers. Office workers’ agreements signed recently illus- 
trate the diversity of organizations and the importance of the ‘‘white- 
collar’? groups now organized. Several agreements have been signed 
recently which affect relatively large groups of office workers. In ad- 
dition, a strike of some 300 office workers was in progress at mid-March 
at the Aluminum Company of Canada, Arvida, Que. 


Almost 1,100 office workers are covered by the agreement between 
the B. C. Electric Company and the B. C. Electric Office Employees 
Federal Union No. 378 (TLC). Office-worker locals of the United Steel- 
workers (CIO-CCL) negotiated agreements covering smaller groups of 
workers at the Montreal Locomotive Works in Montreal, the English Elec- 
tric Company at St. Catharines and the John Inglis Company at Scar- 
borough, Ont. Another smaller office workers’ agreement was signed at 
the Outboard Marine Manufacturing Company in Peterborough. The B.C. 
Electric Company granted a salary increase of 6.7 per cent, while the 
wage advances in the smaller agreements ranged up to $2.00 a week and 


$10.00 a month. 


These new office agreements deal extensively with such matters as 
overtime and union security —problems that have already been worked out 
in production workers’ agreements and are now receiving more attention 
under office-worker bargaining. For example, the overtime provisions in 
the agreements signed at English Electric and John Inglis, provide for 
overtime at the rate of time and one-half if an employee works more than 
7% hours overtime in a week, with overtime at regular rates for the first 
7% hours. (A study of working conditions of office workers in manufactur- 


ing appearing in the Labour Gazette for November 1953 (p. 1665) showed 
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that about 20 per cent of the workers in the survey were eligible for 
overtime compensation at higher than straight-time rates.) Other items 
commonly touched on are vacations and medical benefits. 


An agreement for office workers at the International Harvester plant 
in Hamilton was signed earlier this year, with the same terms as applied 
to plant workers. No wage increase was provided but a pension plan was 
brought under the terms of the collective agreement. 


Transportation. A new one-year agreement provides a 5-cent-an-hour 
wage increase for Hamilton bus drivers. The agreement was reached by 
the Hamilton Street Railway Company and the union, the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 


(AFL-TLC). 


Printing Trades. ‘Two new collective agreements were reached cover- 
ing printing tradesmen. In Toronto, about 900 pressmen, represented by 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America (AFL-TLC), received an immediate 8-cent-an-hour increase 
under a new master agreement. An industry-wide pension plan was agreed 
upon, to be put in effect before October 10, 1954. If such a plan is not in 
effect by that date, employees are to receive a further 7-cent-an-hour 
increase in lieu of it. Printing tradesmen in St. John’s, Nfld., represented 
by the St. John’s Allied Printers’ Union, agreed to extend their present 
agreement to May 1, 1954, with a wage increase of five per cent. 


Steel Products. The General Steel Wares of Canada Limited reached 
agreement with the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL.) represent- 
ing some 2,500 employees in Ontario and Quebec plants, providing for a 
wage increase of three cents per hour, retroactive to January 1, to be 
followed by a further 2-cent increase next July 1, and other benefits. 


Primary Textiles. Recent discussions of the primary textiles industry 
and its problems create considerable interest in bargaining in this in- 
dustry. Examination of agreements in the larger firms of the industry shows 
that most textile firms have bargained within the last three months, or are 
to bargain later this year. 


During most of the post-war years, wage increases in this industry 
have been higherthan the average for manufacturing generally, when taken 
on a percentage basis. The index of wage rates in primary textiles rose 
by 100.9 per cent between 1945 and 1952, whereas the index for manu- 
facturing rose by 89.5 per cent over the same period. In terms of actual 
cents per hour, however, the increases have tended to be slightly less. 
Average weekly earnings in primary textiles rose by $21.58 between 1945 
and 1952, whereas the average increase for manufacturing was $23.46, or 
almost two dollars more. Since 1952, however, wages in textiles have 
been less active. An examination of some of the larger collective agree- 
ments signed in 1953 shows that most firms granted increases of approx- 
imately five cents. In many of the other agreements no wage change was 
provided. This year, one large firm which has already settled for 1954, 
Canadian Celanese at Drummondville with the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO-CCL), made,no increase in wages. An independent union at 
the Dominion Woollen and Worsted Plant in Hespeler agreed recently to a 
reduction in rates, 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


MPLOYMENT continued to de- 


cline slight] CANADA 
c oe during February Proportion of paid werkers within each of 
but it appeared that the seasonal the four labour market groups. 


downturn was coming to a halt. 
By the middle of the month, the 
weekly increase in workers regis- 
tered for jobs with the National 
Employment Service had dropped to 
3,000 from an average of more than 
25,000 in January. At the same time, 
job vacancies reported showed a 
slow but steady increase. 


90k: 
80 
7 
bad: 
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In the monthly survey of 109 SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
labour market areas,' nine were GROVE SL GROUT 4 GROUT aaah. 
reclassified in terms of changes in | 
available labour supply. The result 
was a net increase of two areas inthe substantial labour surplus category 
and a corresponding decrease in the moderate surplus category. At the 
beginning of March, 57 areas had substantial labour surpluses, 48 had 
moderate labour surpluses and four had a balanced labour demand-supply 
situation, compared with 35 areas with substantial surpluses, 52 with 
moderate surpluses and 22 in balance last year. 





The relatively small increase in unemployment during the month was 
concentrated in the two most easterly regions of the country. In large 
part, it was the result of the completion of pulp cutting operations before 
alternative work was available in agriculture, construction and shipping. 
In British Columbia, on the other hand, the weather made possible a 
steady return of workers to construction and lumbering occupations. Over- 
all labour requirements in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces showed 
little change from the preceding month. 


1 As a result of minor modifications, the number-of areas in the survey has been 
reduced from 111 to 109. For further details see inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


roximate Labour 

Labour Surplus * “Betonce 

[os a ec ee ee Galen eke 
} 


Mar. 1 Nar’ 1 | Mar. Mar.1 | Mor. 1 | Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. l 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 


6 6 
14 14 
11 8 
17 24 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
MARCH 1, 1954 










LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 





LABOUR SURPLUS 





Group 1 Group 2 
































Hamilton Calgary 
















Quebec —Levis Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS St. John’s Montreal 
(Labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver —- New Ottawa — Hull 
Westminster Toronto 


Winnipeg Windsor 


Corner Brook Brantford 


















































Cornwail Guelph 
Farnham — Granby Halifax 
Fort William — Kingston 
Port Arthur Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Jeliatts pores 
(Labour force 25,000 — 75,000: eed Sah Oshawa 
60 ; Moncton Peterborough 
per cent or more in 
; nap Niagara Peninsula Saint John 
non-agricultural octivity) 
New Closgow Sarnia 
Rouyn Val d'Or Sherbrooke 
Shawinigan Falls Sudbury 


Timmins — 
Kirkland Loke 
Victoria 


Sydney 





Trois Rivieres 
























Charlottetown Barrie 









Riviere du Loup Brandon 
Thetford —Megontic —| Chatham 
St. Georges Lethbridge 





Moose Jaw 
Nerth Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 









Saskatoon 
Yorkton 











Bathurst 




















Belleville — Trenton | Brampton 

































Gaspe 
Grand Fails 
Kentville 


Montmagny 







Beauharnois Galt Dowson Creek 
Bracebridge Goderich Drumheller 
Bridgewater Kamloops St. Thomas 
Campbellton Lachute — Ste. 
Central Vancouver Therése 
Island Lindsay 
Chilliwack Listowel 
Cranbrook o| Medicine Hat 
Dauphin Pembroke 
Drummondville Simcoe 
Edmundston St. Jean 
Fredericton Stratford 


Swift Current 
Truro 
Walkerton 


Weyburn 

























Woodstock — 







Newcastle 

North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 


Portage la Prairie 






MINOR AREAS 
(Labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


Ingersoll 







Prince George 






Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Soult Ste. Marie 
Sorel 

Ste. Agathe — 











St. Jéeréme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 


Summerside 










Trail ~ Nelson 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B, 
Yarmouth 
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ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC SEASONAL decreases in employ- 


Proportion of paid workers within each of ment continued in the Atlantic 
the four labour market groups, 1954. region during February. Construction 


Per Cent 


accounted for the heaviest lay-offs 
but substantial numbers of workers 
were released in the mining, fishing 
transportation and lumbering indus- 
tries. In addition to these seasonal 
declines, market conditions and 
other factors caused further reduc- 
tions in production and employment 
during the month in some manu- 

















af | s facturing plants, particularly in the 

SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 iron and steel, boot and shoe, wood- 
working and textile industries. By 


February 20, the number of persons 
working full time was estimated to have dropped to 376,000, a decline of © 
14,000 from the previous month. 


During the last 12 months, there has been some decline in employ- 
ment in almost all industries in the Atlantic region. Transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing was the exception, increasing by nine per cent in 
New Brunswick and six per cent in Nova Scotia. The greatest year-to- 
year reduction in employment occurred in forestry in Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick, and in manufacturing in Nova Scotia. Since logging is 
the leading industry in large sections of New Brunswick during the winter 
months, the year-to-year drop in forestry employment, amounting to 30 per 
cent at January 1, was the principal cause of excessive labour supplies. 
Three areas with moderate surpluses in the previous month came into the 
substantial surplus category during February. This left three areas with 
moderate surpluses and 18 with substantial labour surpluses, compared 
with eight and 13 respectively a year earlier. 


Metropolitan Areas. The substantial labour surplus which existed in 
St. John’s at the beginning of February increased during the month, as 
small lay-offs occurred in a number of activities in the area. Activities 
such as the manufacture of rubber products, wood working and fish pro- 
cessing, together with mining and rail transportation, accounted for most 
of the reduction in employment. Some workers were also released from 
construction. While lay-offs in these industries were predominantly 
seasonal, the total number of persons released was greater than a year 
earlier. 


Major Industrial Areas. The seasonal upswing in waterfront activity 
was sufficient to offset employment declines in construction and manu- 
facturing in Halifax and Saint John. As a result, these areas remained in 
the moderate surplus category. In the major industrial areas, the sub- 
stantial labour surpluses that existed in January continued to increase 
during February. The most pronounced contractions in employment oc- 
curred in confectionery, woodworking and textile plants in Moncton, iron 
and steel manufacturing in Sydney, transportation equipment in New 
Glasgow and construction in Corner Brook. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour surpluses increased 10 
Grand Falls, Bridgewater and Kentville, bringing all the major agri- 
cultural and minor areas, except Truro, into the substantial surplus 
category. Unemployment increased in Kentville mainly as a result of lay- 
offs in the textile industry, and in Grand Falls and Bridgewater following 
the release of workers from logging camps. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT again declined in 
the Quebec region during February 
as hauling operations were com- 
pleted in the logging industry. How- 
ever, employment was beginning to 
rise again in the consumer goods 
industries, although the increase 
was slightly less than usual for the 
time of year. It was estimated that 
1,365,000 persons were at work in 
the Quebec region at February 20. 
This was 24,000 fewer than at the 
beginning of the month and 20,000 
fewer than at the same date last 
year. 









QUEBEC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954 

Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3. GROUP 4 
At the beginning of the year, 


employment in the textile industry recorded a year-to-year decline of 17 
per cent and the work week was reduced from 44.8 to 41.6 hours. Although 
many textile workers were unemployed at the end of February, some of 
those released earlier had withdrawn from the labour force and others 
were able to find alternative employment in trade, service and other 
industries. 


‘A substantial labour surplus developed in the Rouyn-Val d’Or area 
during the month, bringing the total number of local labour market areas 
in the substantial surplus category to 20 at the beginning of March. The 
four remaining areas, Montreal, Sherbrooke, St. Jean and Lachute-Ste. 
Thérése, continued to have moderate surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although workers were gradually returning to 
employment in the rubber, food processing and clothing industries in 
Montreal, relatively few hirings occurred in the labour market as a whole. 
The numbers applying for work at NES offices increased during l'ebruary 
and by the end of the month were almost two-thirds larger than at the 
same time last year. The area, however, remained in the moderate labour 
surplus category. 


The employment situation in Quebec City showed little change 
during February. Only small numbers of workers were being rehired in the 
boot and shoe industries. On the other hand, unemployment increased 
among loggers and the substantial labour surpluses that had developed in 
the area three months before continued during February. 
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Major Industrial Areas. Substantial labour surpluses existed in all 
major industrial areas except Sherbrooke at the beginning of March. The 
reduced labour requirements in F'arnham-Granby resulted mainly from the 
low levels of employment in textiles. Workers were returning to work in 
the mines in the Rouyn-Val d’Or area following a settlement of a four- 
month strike of gold and copper miners and mill workers. An increase in 
unemployment among loggers, however, brought the area into the sub- 
stantial labour surplus category during the month. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Substantial labour surpluses 
continued in all the major agricultural and minor areas except St. Jean 
and Lachute-Ste. Thérése during February. These two areas, which have a 
greater variety of industries, remained in the moderate surplus category. 
Further increases in unemployment in the Gaspé, Rimouski and Quebec 
North Shore areas during the month reflected the decline in activity in the 
logging industry. Unemployment levels in Valleyfield, Drummondville and 
St. Hyacinthe, on the other hand, showed little change during the month. 


ONTARIO 


LABOUR requirements in Ontario 

ete saat RERRONTARIO declined slightly during February as 
(he fecreletea ies eat a woods hauling was completed and 
pce construction remained seasonally 
a SEs: im inactive. Scattered lay-offs and 
ood short time continued in manufact- 





s uring industries. A slight decline 
a (4,000) occurred in the number of 
50 - workers employed full time, bring- 
40 ing the total by the end of February 
30 to 1,657,000, still about 12,000 
20 


higher than at the same time a year 
ago. 





SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 Unemployment in the Ontario 
region increased slightly during 
February, the seasonal upturn in 
employment activity apparently developing somewhat later this winter 
than last. Construction employment increased only slightly during the 
month. Log cutting and hauling was completed in many areas and in 
cthers the mild weather in the latter part of February brought further 
hauling operations to a halt. Seasonal employment increases occurred in 
some clothing, furniture and agricultural implement industries but the 
demand for spring clothing lines has been slow and some furniture plants 
were still operating at reduced levels. Lay-offs and short time continued 
in the textile, fur, leather, and iron and steel industries. 





Changes in employment levels in the region resulted in changes in 
classification of only a few labour market areas during the month. The 
surplus was sufficiently reduced in Brantford to bring it from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category while the Niagara Peninsula and 
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North Bay areas moved from the moderate to the substantial group. At the 
end of the month Brampton and St. Thomas still had approximately bal- 
anced labour markets, 25 areas had moderate and seven had substantial 
labour surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. Little change occurred in labour requirements in 
the metropolitan areas during February. In both Hamilton and Toronto the 
number of workers affected by short time and lay-offs in the manufacturing 
industries remained at an almost constant level, as workers recalled in 
some plants offset those laid off in others. Construction employment 
remained low in all four metropolitan areas, although some improvement 
was evident in Ottawa by the end of February. The release of woods 
workers from nearby districts, however, caused a slight increase in total 
unemployment in the Ottawa-Hull area during the month. Some increase in 
employment in the automotive industry in Windsor was offset by declines 
in some of the automotive part plants and in a chemical firm. 


Mechanical engineers, particularly those with Canadian experience, 
are in short supply in Windsor and Toronto and there is a strong demand 
for electrical and electronic engineers, technicians and draftsmen in 
Toronto, with very few available. 


Major Industrial Areas. Slight increases in unemployment occurred 
in many of the major industrial areas during February but only the Niagara 
area shifted into the substantial surplus category. A large number of 
workers were released from the hydro-electric development in Niagara 
Falls, increasing the labour surplus in that area. On the other hand, the 
surplus in Brantford was reduced as temporary seasonal employment in- 
creases occurred in the agricultural implement industry. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Most of the major agricultural 
and minor areas continued in the moderate surplus category, although 
Brampton and St. Thomas had balanced labour markets and Bracebridge, 
North Bay, Owen Sound, and Sault Ste. Marie had substantial surpluses. 


PRAIRIE 


GENERAL economic activity 1n the 
Prairie Provinces reached the win- Nid fa Ridgoeike Was Bier 
ter low and began to increase slow- ee ee RS Re Helis os Cea 

ly during February. The situation | Pe Cen 

was reflected in the number of 
persons working full time, which 
amounted to 774,000 in the third nhs a = Vy, 
week of the month. This figure 

represented a gain of 10,000 over 
the previous month, although it was 
18,000 lower than a year earlier. 


During December and January, 


non-agricultural employment in the SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





region dropped below last year’s 
levels. The decline reflected, in 
part, the effect on construction 
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work of unusually severe weather. In addition, manufacturing employment 
was down in all three provinces and the effect of smaller grain shipments 
also began to show up in railway employment. This situation remained 
virtually unchanged through most of February. Toward the end of the 
month, however, there was a slight increase in labour requirements in- 
dicating that, while no appreciable upswing in employment could be 
expected before spring, the level of general economic activity had reached 
its low point for the winter. 


During February the labour surplus in Lethbridge was reduced from 
substantial to moderate proportions, while the surplus in Fort William- 
Port Arthur increased. With these exceptions, no change occurred in local 
labour market conditions. At the beginning of March, labour demand and 
supply were in balance in two areas, while labour surpluses were sub- 
stantial in four and moderate in 14 areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In contrast to the sharp 
increases of the previous month, unemployment in the three metropolitan 
areas showed no change during February. Employment in railways and 
food processing in all three centres continued below last year’s levels 
and additional lay-offs were reported in the iron and steel industry. On 
the other hand, labour demand in some manufacturing industries and in 
agriculture was gradually increasing and milder weather permitted the 
the recall of workers to construction jobs. The clothing industry in 
Winnipeg, in which employment had dropped 20 per cent below last year’s 
level, showed a steady gain and some of the workers previously laid off 
from aircraft manufacturing and the railways were recalled. 


Employment in the more important industries of Fort William-Port 
Arthur continued to fall during February. Sharp reductions in grain ship- 
ments resulted in additional lay-offs of grain elevator and railway crews. 
Additional employment reductions occurred in shipyard and aircraft manu- 
facturing firms and in woods work. Labour surpluses were greater than 
last year in almost all occupations and were not expected to decrease 
appreciably before the opening of lake shipping and the beginning of the 


construction season. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. During February, labour supplies 
increased slightly in 1] areas and decreased slightly in six. Labour 
supply and demand were in balance in two areas, Drumheller and Dawson 
Creek, unchanged from the first of February. Substantial labour surpluses 
continued in Dauphin and Portage la Prairie, largely because of the rela- 
tive lack of winter construction. The only area to change classification 
was Lethbridge, where increasing employment in construction, transpor- 
tation and agriculture was sufficient to bring the area from the substantia] 
to the moderate surplus category, in spite of relatively heavy lay-offs in 
the coal mining industry. A moderate labour surplus persisted in Regina, 
although the expansion of industrial capacity created shortages of pipe 
fitters and welders. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT conditions in the Pacific region improved moderately in 


February, partly because of the termination of the strike in the lumber 
industry and partly because slightly better weather allowed some increase 
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in activity in logging, sawmilling 


and construction. This seasonal PACIFIC 

$ 3 sie Proportion of paid workers within each of 
rise in outdoor Seas i was re- the four labour market groups, 1954. 
flected in full-time employment, Per Cent 


which rose from 327,000 in January 
to 340,000 at February 20. This 
total, however, was 20,000 lower 
than a year earlier. 





Although the strike in the 
lumber industry ended late in Jan- 
uary, full-scale lumber and logging 
operations were prevented by im- 
passible roads caused by snow and Snort sumer. daeaU AeCEERGHNAGE 
mild weather. Work was resumed, GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
however, on many construction 
projects but adverse weather still 
limited operations. Pulp and paper mills continued to operate at capacity, 
no significant change occurred in the employment situation in the coal 
and base metal mining industries and employment in manufacturing in- 
creased slightly during the month. The outlook for the fishing industry 
improved following the announcement of a $5-million United Kingdom 
contract and the reopening of the Australian market. 











Although employment increased moderately in the region during the 
month, only one labour market area, Kamloops, was reclassified —from the 
substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At March 1, eight 
areas were in the substantial and two in the moderate labour surplus 
category, compared with six in the former and four in the latter category 
a year earlier. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New-West- 
minster area, increased hirings, mainly in logging, sawmilling, construc- 
tion and to a lesser extent in manufacturing, resulted in a marked de- 
crease in unemployment. The labour surplus however,was still substantial. 


In thé Victoria area, labour surpluses declined during February, 
although lumbering operations were retarded by adverse weather and low 
log stocks. Wet weather slowed down work on all major construction 
projects but there was some increase in shipbuilding employment. 


Minor Areas. No major changes in labour demand occurred in the 
minor areas. Logging was hampered generally by snow or mild weather. 
Most sawmills were operating but some at reduced levels because of 
weather conditions and temporary log shortages. Little change occurred 
in the employment levels of construction and mining in these areas 
during the month. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1954) 





Percentage Change 
From 





Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous 






Previous 




















Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ............00008 5, 230, 000 ar (OS 9% 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ 4,442,000 — 4L7 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 354,000 + 10.3 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... + 28.0 
Onrshort:timeé” 16..c1e-eo econo + 69.7 
Usually work less than 35 hours....... . — LO 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. — 30.7 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... — 31.6 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ 0.0 
Persons without jobs & seeking work... 312,000 + 74.3 
Persons not in the labour force .............08. 4,909,000 pte oO) 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic ua arcccceces cco heron Renner ae ZAlote 
Queb @¢ > iicncccascccussancscceus gene arausaerscamea’ + 38.0 
Ontario diescins tierce ta temec ccc rere nineree He Doel 
Prairie: Berrcccts iccat cttrstt cance nent eres At) 43.0 
Paciliciee, sii, cists tease ancmetecetecemees ? + 24.5 
‘otal ralliregions.- 6. et ees 558,919 + 39.1 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit .............cecsceseseseceseseees 494,831] Oso 
Amount of benefit payments ..................008: $25, 149,945 + 36.4 
Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. 110. 2 S280 85 
Immigration cceeeecnceetcectaarscs owner ase ee ae 8,080 a 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ 52, 270 + 281.6 (c) 
No. of workers involved ............cscseeeseee 4,631 + 148.0(c) 
Novolystrikes:..00 oe eee + 24.0(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... t2e5.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............05. toe 4,8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 4 4,1 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............06. a. AX 
Consumer price index (av, 1949=100) ...... + 0.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) |Jan. 1 =i pags 
Total labour income .................. $000,000 |December ae 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) ...........0000. + 0.8 
Manufdcturing(- sn -c2-see oc fe caee treater “0.8 
Durables 4). Bitiisrceccstceta ent eet ee, 5 
Non«Durables vv..cccgs.ccccetehese cece ueet — 0,9 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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H. R. Rutherford, Director 
Of LMCS, Died in Feb. 

Hugh Roswell “Ross” Rutherford, Execu- 
tive Director of the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service of the Department of 


Labour, died suddenly at 
Ottawa February 7. 
age. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, A. H. 
Brown, in tribute to Mr. Rutherford said: 
“He was a sincere and faithful public 
servant, and spared no effort in his work 
of bridging labour and management to- 
gether in productive matters. His passing 
is a great personal loss to the Hon. Mr. 
Gregg and myself and all of his friends 
and fellow workers in the Department.” 

Born in Springfield, Long Island, N.Y., 
Mr. Rutherford attended the University of 
Toronto, from where he was graduated in 
1915 with the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Later he attended a post-graduate course 
at the London School of Economics. 


Mr. Rutherford served in the First 
World War, first as a Private in the 5th 
Field Ambulance and later as a Lieutenant 
in the 27th (City of Winnipeg) Battalion. 

Prior to his work with the Government 
he had been on the staff of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in New 
York and several Canadian publications. 

In 1943 Mr. Rutherford joined the 
Department of Labour and had served as 
head of the lLabour-Management Co- 
operation Service since 1944. 


his home“ in 
He was 62 years of 


New Officers Named to 


Lebour Reletions Board 

Bernard Wilson, who has been Secretary 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board, has 
been appointed Chief Executive Officer of 
the Board. He replaces M. M. Maclean, 
who has given up his duties with the Board 
because of the pressure of other duties. 
Mr. Maclean is an Assistant Deputy 
Minister and Director, Industrial Relations 
Branch. 


Mr. Wilson will continue as Assistant 
Director, Industrial Relations Branch. 


86933—2 


J. Lorne MacDougall, an industrial rela- 
tions officer in the Department, has been 
named Secretary of the Labour Relations 
Board as successor to Mr. Wilson. Mr. 
MacDougall has been the Board’s chief 
reviewing officer. 

The new duties of the Board’s officers 
will be in addition to their regular duties 
with the Department. 


8S. R. Ross New Supervisor 
Of Trades Training 

Stewart R. Ross, former vocational school 
principal at Windsor, Ont. has been 
appointed Supervisor of Trades Training in 
the Department of Labour. He succeeds 
Joseph H. Ross, former Director of 
Vocational Training for Alberta, who, 
although superannuated from the Alberta 
government service, entered the federal gov- 
ernment service on a temporary basis until 
a suitable appointee could be found. 

The job of the Supervisor of Trades 
Training is to promote all forms of trade 
training in co-operation with provincial 
authorities under the provisions of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, with 
particular emphasis on the encouragement 
and development of apprenticeship. 

Mr. Stewart Ross, a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, was Principal of the 
W. D. Lowe Vocational School in Windsor. 


James MeGregor Named 
Chief Claims Officer, UIC 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has announced the appointment of 
James McGregor as Chief Claims Officer. 
Mr. McGregor succeeds Col. H. S. Relph, 
who retired because of ill health. 

Mr. McGregor joined the staff of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 
January 1942 after several years’ life insur- 
ance work. 

Having served as Supervisor of Insurance 
in the Toronto local office, he came to 
Ottawa in 1946 and later became Assistant 
to the Director of Unemployment 
Insurance. 

Col. Relph was appointed to the Commis- 
sion in March 1941 as Chief Insurance 
Reviewing Officer. Previously he had been 
engaged in legal work in Western Canada, 
and for the federal Government. 


Sweden’s labour court last month cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary. Since 1929 the 
court’s seven judges have handled 3,000 
cases, the majority brought by unions. 
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C. J. Sly, Training Officer, 
Becomes CSAO Organizer 

C. J. (Cliff) Sly, Staff Training Officer, 
Department of Labour, has left the Depart- 
ment to become Director of Organization 
and Membership of the Civil Service 
Association of Ottawa. His CSAO appoint- 
ment was effective March 1. 

During his 18 years of service with the 
Department, Mr. Sly established a record 
of outstanding competency and understand- 
ing in dealing with the intricate and 
complex problems of personnel and guidance 
in relation to Government administration. 

After two years of study in Applied 
Science at Queen’s University, followed by 
a term of employment in industry, Mr. Sly 
joined the Department of Labour in 1936, 
working first on occupational and industrial 
classifications, and then on the supervision 
of the collection and compilation of man- 
power statistical data. 

Since 1946, he has specialized in the 
personnel field, mainly training and 
counselling, but also having responsibility 
for promotion competitions, appointments 
and establishments, staff pay, superannua- 
tion and leave. 

Complementary to his official duties in 
the Department, he is a continuing member 
of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, an international organ- 
ization dealing with personnel practices in 
government agencies. In this capacity he 
represented the Department at conventions 
in both countries. 

He was the first secretary of the Staff 
Training Institute of the Public Service 
of Canada and was a member of an 
interdepartmental committee studying 
counselling. 

Mr. Sly participated in the organization 
of the Edna Inglis Nursing Division and 
the Colonel By Ambulance Division of the 
St. John Ambulance and is now superin- 
tendent of the latter. 





FEC, CCL Submit Joint 
Brief on Unemployment 

In a joint submission to the federal 
Cabinet on February 11, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour urged a five-point 
program to cope with unemployment. 


Receiving the representatives of the joint 


labour delegation were the following 
members of the Cabinet: Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, who was 


chairman; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister 
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of Transport; Hon. James Sinclair, Min- 
ister of Fisheries; and Hon. Jean Lesage, 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 

The joint delegation was led by TLC 
President Perey R. Bengough, CCL 
President A. R. Mosher and Gordon G. 
Cushing and Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurers of the TLC and the CCL 
respectively. 

The proposed programs’ five 
were :— 

1. Amendment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act this session to provide a 
reduction in the number of waiting days 
and the establishment of higher benefit 
categories; 

2. Inauguration of a nation-wide program 
of public assistance with the co-operation 
of the provinces and the local municipali- 
ties to provide for those unemployed 
workers and their families not covered by 
unemployment insurance; 


3. Speeding-up of the Government’s 
public works program wherever possible; 


4. Acceleration of home building in 
Canada to provide new job opportunities; 


5. Increasing of aid to under-developed 
countries to develop markets for Canadian 
goods. 

The brief declared that: “Present unem- 
ployment is far beyond ‘frictional’ or 
‘seasonal’. It is neither localized in 
particular industries nor in _ particular 
geographical areas. Whatever the causes 
of this alarming situation, it is clear that 
something drastic is happening to the 
Canadian economy and that something 
must be done about it.” 

In conclusion, the TLC-CCL presenta- 
tion said: “When unemployment reaches 
the proportions now being experienced in 
Canada, it has more than economic effects. 
It ‘carries with it social problems and 
political potentials which cannot be ignored. 

“Unemployed workers and their families 
must be relieved of their hardship and 
suffering. But equally important, we must 
create and maintain a stable Canada, 
economically, socially and politically.” 

Dealing with the brief, Mr. Gregg, 
referring to the current unemployment 
statistics quoted in the unions’ brief 
(550,000), explained that the unplaced 
applicant figure issued monthly by the 
Department of Labour did not in fact, nor 
was it intended to, indicate the actual 
numbers out of work. This figure merely 
indicated the number of persons who at 
any given time had applied for jobs to the 
National Employment Service offices. A 
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fair proportion of this total would be 
persons who, although actually employed, 
were seeking more suitable work and 
persons who might have been temporarily 
laid-off. This total also likely included a 
number of agricultural workers who were 
in the habit of seeking alternative employ- 
ment during the slack winter season on 
the farms. Seasonal workers would of 
course make up a fairly large proportion 
of the unplaced applicant total. On the 
other hand, the figures issued monthly by 
the Bureau of Statistics resulted from a 
sample survey of persons actually out of 
work and seeking jobs. It was possible 
to get a misleading idea of the unemploy- 
ment situation. 


He noted that in the delegation’s first 
recommendation it was suggested that 
provision should be made to extend 
unemployment insurance benefits to those 
workers who were still unemployed and 
unable to find jobs when their regular 
benefit rights had been exhausted and that 
the full costs of such extended benefits 
should be borne by the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. He pointed out that the 
Government would be hard put to defend 
such additional and gratuitous payments to 
persons normally covered by unemployment 
insurance when no similar provisions were 
being made in respect of those jobless 
workers not covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


The Minister of Labour also pointed to 
some of the real difficulties involved in 
establishing a nation-wide public assistance 
program as suggested by the unions. Any 
such action would have to be recommended 
through the provinces and municipalities. 
To date the only such representation had 
come from Hamilton. : 

Mr. Abbott, Minister of Finance, told 
the delegation that the continuance of 
unemployment insurance benefits after 
entitlement has been exhausted would in 
fact constitute direct relief. In this con- 
nection, he reminded union representatives 
that there was a serious constitutional 
problem involved in establishing any 
nation-wide relief scheme. Furthermore, 
the tax rental agreements which had been 
in effect since the Second World War and 
in which nine of the ten provinces now 
participated, had been designed precisely 
for the purpose of placing all the provinces 
in a position where they could adequately 
discharge the various responsibilities placed 
on them by the Constitution. 

He considered that not only the Govern- 
ment but responsible organizations such as 
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the TLC and the CCL should be mindful 
of the real harm that might be done by 
painting too gloomy a picture regarding 
employment opportunities during the 
coming year. Canada had been operating 
at a very high economic level during the past 
few years and present economic forecasts 
were to the effect that capital investment 
during 1954-55 would be at least as great, 
if not greater, than in 1953-54. Govern- 
ment spending would also be substantial. 
Government estimates for civilian purposes 
during the coming year would be about 
the same rate as last, but it was antici- 
pated that a relatively greater proportion 
of the money voted would actually be 
spent during the coming year than has been 
the case in 1953-54. Furthermore, defence 
expenditures would be very heavy, and 
defence estimates on construction alone 
during the coming year totalled some $300 
million. 

Canada has been at such a level of 
activity that it was not’ unnatural that 
there should be some levelling off. 


Mr. Bengough asked Mr. Abbott whether 
he thought the unemployment situation was 
not serious. 


Mr. Abbott said he would not call it 
serious but it was unpleasant with more 
unemployment than he liked to see. It 
was serious for any man to be unemployed. 


“Something should be done about it,” 
said Mr. Bengough. 

“We have not reached the millennium 
and if we can’t sell our products some of 
us will be out of work; that is one of 
the reasons we have unemployment insur- 
ance,” said the Minister. 


“No, that was obtained because we built 
a fire under the Government for years,” 
said Mr. Bengough. 


Mr. Mosher said the federal Government 
should decide on a policy rather than wait 
for large groups of unorganized workers to 
ask help. In some of the larger cities, such 
as Toronto and Calgary, there already were 
bread lines and soup kitchens. - 


With reference to the unions’ recom- 
mendation concerning Canadian assistance 
to under-developed countries, Mr. Abbott 
pointed out that Canada was now making 
substantial payments to these countries 
under the Colombo Plan. Furthermore, the 
Canadian subscription to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction was indirectly 
helpful in maintaining a high level of 
employment in Canada, as some of the 
financing done by the Bank resulted in the 
placing of substantial contracts by foreign 
countries in Canada. He cited, as an 
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example, the recent Latin American orders 
for a number of Canadian-built locomotives 
which would ensure the continued employ- 
ment of a considerable number of workers 
in that industry for some time. 

The Minister of Transport, Mr. Chevrier, 
briefly outlined the relatively large number 
of projects that his department would 
undertake during the coming year. He also 
said something of the employment oppor- 
tunities, both direct and indirect, that would 
be afforded when the seaway and power 
project got underway in the St. Lawrence. 
There was now every indication that work 
on these projects might well commence 
during the coming summer, he said. 

The Minister of Fisheries, Mr. Sinclair, 
pointed out that the problem in the fishing 
industry was not a lack of work but the 
difficulties experienced in obtaining and 
holding stable markets for the product. In 
this latter respect, however, some real 
progress had been made and it was hoped 
that no serious problems would arise in 
any of the Atlantic or Pacific provinces 
with the possible exception of Newfound- 
land. He mentioned in passing that he had 
been gratified at the last Colombo Plan 
meeting to be able to state that the Plan 
had been fully endorsed by the two major 
trade unions of Canada. This was not the 
case in many other countries and he felt 
that the Trades and Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour were 
deserving of congratulations for the stand 
they had taken in this matter. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Mr. Lesage, stressed 
the Government’s increasing efforts to 
ensure the constant and most beneficial 
development of our natural resources. He 
also referred to the fact that because of 
the remarkable technological developments 
of the last few years, manual labour was 
in many cases being replaced by machines. 
Although this might cause an immediate 
disturbance in the labour market, it would 
eventually result in benefits to the workers 
in the form of equal pay for shorter 
hours, ete. 


Stating that officials of his department 
were now engaged in reviewing employment 
questions generally, Mr. Gregg invited the 
TLC and CCL to nominate representatives 
to sit in on the practical discussions and 
present their views. 


Concluding the meeting, CCL Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald declared: 
“We are responsible organizations and the 
fact that we are in a joint presentation 
should be proof of the seriousness with 
which we regard the situation.” 
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Labour Delegations Urge 
Action on Unemployment 


In February representatives of organized 
labour, accompanied on one occasion by 
leaders of farmers’ unions, made several 
appearances before the Cabinet seeking 
government measures to relieve unemploy- 
ment. At the same time the House of 
Commons was debating a resolution calling 
for the appointment of a select committee 
“for the purpose of examining into and 
reporting upon the actual unemployment 
situation throughout Canada and for the 
purpose of making recommendations as to 
short-term and long-term methods for deal- 
ing effectively with this problem”. 

Elsewhere in the unemployment picture 
revival of unions of jobless workers has 
been reported, an independent textile 
workers union has accepted a pay cut and 
the International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) has demanded a program for 
the building of one million homes to sell 
with a 10-per-cent down payment as one 
method of alleviating unemployment. 

Meanwhile the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported that Canadian labour 
income declined by $14,000,000 between the 
end of October and the end of November. 

But in the House of Commons debate, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
said an expression such as “a national 
catastrophe” used to describe the situation 
was “not only untrue but one which reflects 
upon our faith in an economy in which we 
can take a good deal of justifiable pride”. 
And in his report to the annual meeting of 
the Chartered Trust Company, President 
Rolph Corson said he was not pessimistic 
for 1954. “Although we may not have as 
good a year as in 1953, it should be very 
satisfactory,” he said. 

In mid-February the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario Farmers’ Unions 
established the Canadian Farmer-Labour 
Economic Council to map a program “to 
fight recession”. 

A few days earlier, a joint delegation 
from the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO-CCL) and the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) told the Cabinet that 
the farm implement industry was in a 
“serious recession” and suggested five 
measures to rehabilitate it. The unions 
urged the restoration of farm buying power 
by protecting farm prices, giving farmers 
more control over marketing of their 
products, exerting stricter action against 


combines, lowering interest rates under the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act and by 
government purchases of surplus food. 

Later in the month the UAW sent a 
125-man delegation to Parliament with a 
program to “keep Canada at work”. 
George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
union, met with Labour Munister Gregg 
and Health Minister Martin. 

At the beginning of March the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (ind.) presented a brief to the 
Cabinet seeking government action on the 
unemployment “crisis”. Labour Minister 
Gregg said he could not agree with the 
union’s estimate of 700,000 unemployed by 
mid-March. “The figures will be nothing 
like that,” Mr. Gregg said. 

The IWA house-building program was 
adopted at a convention in Vancouver in 
early February. The program, the union 
said, had three purposes: to provide 
housing for the homeless, employment for 
the unemployed and a use for surplus 
Canadian materials. 

The union voting to accept a pay cut 
was the Woollen Workers’ Union of 
Hespeler (ind.). The proposal of the 
company, Dominion Woollen and Worsted 
Limited, was first rejected by the employees, 
then accepted after the proposed wage cut 
was reduced. 





Labour Minister Speaks 
In Unemployment Debate 


Extracts from the statement of Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, given 
in the House of Commons February 15 
during the debate on unemployment, 
appear below. 

Mr. Gregg was speaking on a motion, 
moved by Howard C. Green, Member of 
Parliament for Vancouver-Quadra, for the 
appointment of a special committee. The 
motion was as follows:— 


Whereas the facts respecting unemploy- 
ment recently presented to the Government 
by Canada’s two largest labour organiza- 
tions are widely at variance with the state- 
ments issued by the Government. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that this 
House is of the opinion that a select com- 
mittee should be appointed immediately for 
the purpose of examining into and reporting 
upon the actual unemployment situation 
throughout Canada and for the purpose of 
making recommendations to this House as to 
short-term and long-term methods for dealing 
effectively with this problem. 


Here are some extracts from Mr. Gregg’s 
speech :— 


I will touch first upon the survey of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The total 


number of people estimated to be in our 
Canadian civilian working force during the 
week ended January 23, 1954, was 5,242,000 
persons. This represents an increase of some 
32,000 persons over the estimate of approxi- 
mately the same date one year ago. Out of 
that total labour force of 5,242,000 persons 
there were 4,465,000 persons working full 
time during the survey week ended January 
23, 1954. For purposes of this discussion 
and this reckoning, full-time employment is 
defined as 35 hours or more of work per 
week. It is estimated that at January 23, 
357,000 people worked fewer than 35 hours; 
another 139,000 had jobs but did no work 
during the survey week, owing to temporary 
lay-offs, illness, labour disputes, bad weather 
and a number of other miscellaneous reasons; 
while there were 280,000 persons who were, 
to quote the phrase of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, “without jobs and _ seeking 
Worl 2 iar. 

IT will now turn to the information avail- 
able from the National Employment Service 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The number of applications for 
jobs listed with the National Employment 
Service offices across Canada—there are 
about 220 of them—on January 21, 1954, 
was 524,000. This figure represents an in- 
crease of 140,000 over the total on the 
corresponding date of 1953; that is January 
1953. As I indicated to the House last 
month, these two sets of figures—which the 
hon. member for Vancouver-Quadra referred 
to—are the product of two quite different 
types of operations. 

They do not contradict each other, and 
each is, I think, valuable for its own pur- 
poses, and one supplements the Over: . ae 

One approach that may assist us to place 
the situation in better perspective is to try 
and break down those who are unemployed 
in two or three broad categories, and even 
those categories may overlap one upon the 
other. One group includes those workers 
who are idle owing to constantly occurring 
shifts of workers between jobs, or who are 
idle owing to temporary plant shut-down, 
resulting from break-downs or fires, labour- 
management disputes and so on. A certain 
amount of this kind of unemployment is not 
only unavoidable but essential, since it is 
a necessary part of labour mobility _in the 
kind of changing economy we have in Canada. 

Now, this kind of unemployment is referred 
to by the economists as “frictional” unem- 
ployment, as it was referred to in the brief 
presented by the joint committee of the two 
labour congresses the other day. 

The second kind of unemployment with 
which we are all familiar—I do not need 
to talk about it—is that which occurs 
regularly each year as a result of normal 
climate changes or other annual recurring 
changes affecting production and employ- 
ment. This will be referred to as seasonal 
unemployment and it is usually met with 
during our very cold winters, with which 
everyone is familiar. 

Frictional unemployment and_ seasonal 
unemployment make up by far the largest 
proportion of our current unemployment. 
The remainder results mainly from adjust- 
ments in production in response to such 
factors as shifts in consumer demand, high 
inventories or keener international competi- 
tion. These broad distinctions of those 
unemployed help us to put the unemployment 
problem which faces Canada today into some 
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kind of perspective. It helps the public to 
consider more intelligently the kind of action 
needed. 

I think it is fair to say that it would 
be wasteful and ineffective to undertake a 
public works program to deal with unem- 
ployment that is frictional in nature or even 
largely seasonal. Of course, public works 
or national projects increase the sum total 
of employment, but I was thinking of the 
seasonal unemployment situation in 1954. 
In the case of what I have called frictional 
unemployment 220 local offices of the 
National Employment Service in all parts of 
Canada help people to make shifts between 
jobs as quickly and as easily as possible. 
During the month of December, that is two 
months ago, these offices made some 63,000 
placements. That was made at a time when 
seasonal unemployment was closing in. This 
figure is actually not very much lower than 
the figure for December 1952, during which 
some 73,000 placements were made. 


In addition to these local placement activi- 
ties our National Employment Service en- 
deavours to bring workers and jobs together 
over great distances, either on an individual 
basis or through the organized movement of 
large numbers of workers. Some of these 
movements are regularly undertaken in co- 
operation with the provinces. 


There is a minimum amount of this type 
of frictional unemployment always present 
in Canada. This is indicated by the fact 
that even during the high employment months 
of last summer, and they were high, the 
number of persons registered for jobs with 
the national employment service did not fall 
below 161,000. Seasonal unemployment in 
our Canadian economy is always high during 
the winter of course and it reaches a peak 
in the late months of the winter or during 
the early spring. 


During the years of general manpower 
shortage during World War II the volume 
of seasonal unemployment was at a low level. 
During the post-war years, as economic pres- 
sures gradually eased, the volume of seasonal 
unemployment has increased year by year. 
The number employed in the country’s sea- 
sonal industries has also grown year by year. 


Another factor is that the woods industry 
which used to employ large numbers of 
persons in the winter months has through 
mechanization and an increase in its activi- 
ties during the summer reduced the number 
of additional workers taken on during the 
winter months and also has reduced the 
length of their period of employment. 


In my statement to the House last month 
I pointed out that the industries which con- 
tributed most to seasonal unemployment 
during the winter are construction, the retail 
trade, fruit and vegetable preserving, water 
transportation, saw and planing mills, hotels 
and restaurants, meat and fish products and 
pulp and paper mills." The decline dn 
employment on the average each winter in 
these industries amounts to around 300,000 
persons. The total number affected by the 
reduction in employment in all industries 
reducing their activities during the winter 
months is a good deal higher than this total 
of 300,000, although many of those laid off 
withdraw temporarily from the labour force. 

In many cases the most practical approach 
to reducing the extent of seasonal unem- 
ployment is constructive action taken by both 
management and organized labour. There 
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are, however, in addition to what the 
workers and employers can do, some steps 
being taken by the Government. In the case 
of the federal Government the local employ- 
ment offices have been encouraging both large 
and small employers in their areas to plan 
their work so that as many jobs as possible 
are done during the relatively slack winter 
months. I would like to pay a compliment 
in this connection to the representatives of 
both management and labour as well as to 
public-spirited citizens generally for the 
assistance they have given to the work of 
our local offices in this and other ways 
through the local, regional and national 
employment committees. 


As I said earlier in the House, an inquiry 
is being made intosseasonal unemployment by 
the National Employment Committee at the 
request of the National Advisory Council 
on Manpower. In addition the Department 
of Labour has undertaken in its Economics 
and Research Branch some basic studies of 
seasonal unemployment. These studies are 
directed at determining the pattern of sea- 
sonal swings in employment in each of the 
major seasonal industries and _ discovering 
practical ways in which seasonal variations 
in employment can be reduced. This work, 
it will be fully appreciated, cannot yield 
direct results overnight, but I am convinced 
that this type of fundamental research will 
in time produce, in co-operation with indus- 
try, some valuable suggestions for further 
action. 


I might mention here that important 
technical developments have occurred in such 
industries as construction which are helping 
to extend employment throughout the winter 
months. 


I have tried to deal with frictional and 
seasonal unemployment at some length. I 
know that the House will not want me to 
try to deal with each of these industries 
that have been discussed here, but I should 
like to say just a word with regard to the 
coal mining industry in both the Maritimes 
and the West. 


The decline in the coal industry has 
resulted from a combination of factors such 
as the substitution of oil for coal in domestic 
and industrial use, the increased efficiency 
of coal-burning equipment, and in the Cape 
Breton industry the mechanization of some 
of the Dominion Coal Company’s mines in 
an effort to improve the competitive posi- 
tion of the product through increased output 
per man. 


The unemployment situation has been 
aggravated in such areas as Minto because 
the other main industries of lumbering and 
logging are operating considerably below 
normal levels. At the present time, however, 
there is every indication from the Maritimes 
area that employment in most mines will not 
fall further at least over the course of the 
next few months.... 


The hon. member for Vancouver-Quadra 
referred to the delegations which visited 
Ottawa last week. The hon. member referred 
particularly to meetings with the joint dele- 
gation of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour which came to meet members of the 
Government last Thursday. Some of the 
proposals laid before the Government in their 
joint representation at that time are already 
being implemented. For example, an increase 
in grants to countries that have not the same 


opportunities for development as Canada. 
The other representations that they made 
will be given careful study. 


There is no doubt some of the industries 
I have mentioned are experiencing difficul- 
ties, but offsetting these there are many 
which are in excellent condition, even in 
mid-winter. JI would like to say that in so 
far as training can assist workers who have 
been laid off in industries where production 
has declined, the Department of Labour is 
prepared to make its facilities fully avail- 
able. While that may only take care of a 
small part of the problem, it means that 
every unskilled worker who can be made into 
a skilled or semi-skilled worker is almost 
automatically assured of employment on a 
year-round basis. 


‘Today there are very few skilled workers 
without work. Wherever workers are willing 
to enter’ other fields of employment, the 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the provincial governments is prepared to 
help them acquire greater skills under the 
Canadian Vocational Training Program. 
Over the years since World War II some 
408 thousand persons have been trained 
under this program, apart from those trained 
in vocational schools. It is impossible to 
assess how much the development of Canada, 
by this means, is due to the training received 
by nearly half a million young people, in- 
cluded in which figure, of course, is the great 

body of young men and women who came 
~ out of the services and took up vocational 
training. At least an equal number have 
received training in these vocational schools 
with assistance under our federal-provincial 
training agreement. This total includes, in 
a numer of provinces, persons who were 
unemployed at the time their training 
commenced. Such people are given an 
allowance for board and lodging in addition 
to their training, provided jointly by the 
federal and provincial Governments. 


I might also point out that the federal 
Government is doing a great deal to provide 
support to those who are unemployed. The 
present unemployment insurance program 
covers 78 per cent of our wage and salary 
workers at the present time. This coverage 
has increased since 1945, as the figures I am 
now about to give will demonstrate. 


On November 1, 1945, the total number 
of wage and salary earners, in round 
numbers, was 3,083,000. The number covered 
by unemployment insurance amounted to 
2,101,000; the percentage covered by unem- 
ployment insurance amounted to 68 per 
cent. On November 1, 1949, these figures 
were, 3,688,000 workers, 2,569,000 were 
covered by insurance, or 70 per cent. On 
November 1, 1952, the total number of 
workers amounted to 4,107,000 and the 
number covered by unemployment insurance 
was 3,219,000 or 78 per cent. 


In the calendar year 1953 over $148 million 
was paid out in unemployment insurance 
benefits, as well as supplementary benefits 
paid to workers whose benefit rights expired 
between January 1 and April 15.... 


I might add that one of the most 
important factors at the moment 1s what 
the Government is doing this session in 
extending the National Housing Act in 
order to make available a larger amount of 
money for housing construction and for 
employment in the construction of homes. I 
think every hon. member will agree the 


Government has done much to bring about 
a favourable climate under which employ- 
ment opportunities have greatly extended in 
Canada throughout the past year. The high 
level of employment has been such that, as 
far as we know at any rate, there has 
been little call on the resources of any of 
the 10 provincial governments... . 

Not in this House but outside of it I 
have lately heard such expressions as “a 
national catastrophe”. What a remark for 
anyone to make about a nation such as ours, 
when we have all been talking with the 
greatest of gusto about our great national 
resources and about the great enterprise of 
our people; and I think we have been 
talking that way with truth. Such an 
expression is, I think, not only untrue but 
is one which reflects upon our faith in an 
economy in which we can take a good deal 
of justifiable pride. 


I am going to admit right away that to 
those families whose breadwinners have been 
thrown out of work—and I can speak, for ex- 
ample, of my own town of Marysville—it is 
an extremely serious situation. I might refer 
also to Dominion, the town of my friend 
the hon. member for Cape Breton South. 
Those families and others like them else- 
where in Canada have our deepest sympathy. 
It might become much more serious for 
those families if nothing whatever stood 
between them and outright want. 


The provinces have responsibilities to help 
guard their people against hardship. I for 
one have no reason to believe other than 
that the provinces are effectively helping this 
winter if and where they find it necessary. 


As I have stated, the federal Government 
has assumed responsibilities in this com- 
bined effort to guard Canadians against the 
hardships of unemployment. It has a duty 
to sponsor national policies that will 
encourage a high level of employment. This 
the federal Government has done and will 
continue to do. The number of people in 
productive work in Canada today at mid- 
winter indicates that. There are just about 
five million now working out of our 15 
million total population of men, women and 
children. 

The federal Government—in fact, my 
department—has a definite duty to assist 
in the maintenance of industrial peace in 
those industries which are national in scope 
and which come under federal jurisdiction. 
Industrial peace is, of course, one of the 
greatest defences against unemployment. A 
strike not only causes hardship to the 
families of the workers on strike, but in 
our closely-knit economy it often causes 
hardship to those engaged in dependent and 
related production processes. Owing to the 
goodwill and co-operation of labour and 
management in those industries coming under 
the federal labour laws, I_ am glad to say 
that there have been only three strikes with 
not more than 2,000 workers involved during 
the past year, and there are no strikes at 
the present time within the federal field. 

The federal Government has a duty, which 
I have defined, to help find jobs for workers 
who lose their jobs and to administer 
benefits, under the unemployment insurance 
principle, to workers while seeking jobs. We 
are carrying out those duties, as I have 
tried to outline. = etn A abe 
Employment Service place f workers. 
ee an the month of December 63,000 
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workers were placed. As to insurance 
benefits, at the beginning of this year over 
200,000 persons were in receipt of regular 
insurance benefits. You will say that a good 
many of those benefits will run out before 
the winter is through. That is true. But 
last winter—which is the latest year for 
which we have the full record of supple- 
mentary benefits—between January 1 and 
April 15, supplementary benefits were paid 
to 136,000 workers. This year, of course, 
the number will be greater. 


As I have noted, in the calendar year 
1953 a grand total of $148 million was paid 
out in unemployment insurance benefits. Of 
that total 80 per cent came from the 
employers and employees but 20 per cent 
came from federal taxpayers. 


Let me remind the House also that it is 
to the families of the workers in Canada 
both insured and non-insured that the $349 
million in family allowances this year will 
go. The workers of Canada would have had 
to find some other way through private, 
municipal or provincial channels to provide 
the $367 million which went last year to 
the aged citizens of this country, had it not 
been paid by the federal Government through 
the federal government taxpayers. 


These are only some of the main items 
to indicate the direct action which the 
federal Government has taken within the 
realm of its responsibility. ... 





U.S. Unemployment Higher 
But Reeovery Expected 


Unemployment in the United States rose 
in January to the highest point in three 
years and claims for unemployment insur- 
ance at mid-February reached the highest 
total since February 1950. President Eisen- 
hower and his officials, however, expect an 
upturn in employment this month; the 
President has said that if the upturn does 
not occur he would take a number of 
anti-recession steps. 


An even higher estimate of January’s 
unemployed was produced by a new survey 
method being tested by the Census Bureau. 


Outside government circles, the employ- 
ment situation is viewed with varying 
degrees of concern and a wide range of 
corrective measures have been suggested by 
organized labour, economists and journalists. 


The first indication that conditions will 


improve came from the farm machinery 
industry. A marked increase in retail sales 
of farm implements was noted last month. 


Unemployment rose to 2,360,000 in 
January, the Census Bureau reported. But 
a new survey method being tested by the 
Bureau pointed to an unemployment total 
of 3,087,000, a figure greater by 727,000. 


The Bureau of Census obtains its data 
from sampling interviews. The new survey, 
while based on the same number of samples 
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(25,000 households), is made in 230 areas 
covering about 450 counties instead of 68 
areas covering 123 counties. 

The number of persons claiming unem- 
ployment insurance rose in mid-February 
to 2,179,000. Only about 36,000,000 of 
nearly 60,000,000 employed persons are 
covered by unemployment insurance. 

President Eisenhower reported on Feb- 
ruary 17 that a failure of employment to 
rise in March would be a very definite 
warning that would e¢all for the Administra- 
tion taking a number of anti-recession steps 
—possibly including tax reductions for 
individuals. The President told reporters 
that he would not hesitate to bring every- 
thing to bear that the Administration could 
to avoid the catastrophe of a real recession. 

The Administration does not want to 
act too soon because that would be 
dangerous, he said. 

Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, described the Adminis- 
tration as proceeding on the assumption 
that unemployment “in the foreseeable 
future” would be — stabilized between 
2,000,000 and 2,500,000. He added “we can 
conclude” that the Administration con- 
sidered unemployment to be near its peak. 

Speaking of President Ejisenhower’s 
budget, Mr. Wolcott added :— 


“T am convinced that the program is well 


balanced to encourage prosperity based 
on peace production rather than war 
production.” 


Meanwhile Secretary of Labour James P. 
Mitchell predicted a slight continuation in 
unemployment for the next two months, 


then a  levelling-off and an economic 
upturn. He regards the present trend as 
part of a necessary and _ unavoidable 


readjustment in the nation’s economy. 


Mr. Mitchell, in a speech to a political 
rally in February, said federal public works 
projects, if instituted immediately, would 
make the adjustment “sharper, more 
painful, and more protracted”. 


The nation is gradually readjusting its 
economics from a war-time peak and is not 
going from “boom to bust,” he added. 


The chief economist for the National 
Industrial Conference Board has declared 
the current business downtrend a “reces- 
sion” and not a “rolling readjustment”. 


Speaking at a meeting of executives of 
the paper industry in New York City, he 
reported not one of 25 major industrial 
groups in the United States had higher 
output at the end of 1953 than at mid- 
summer. . 


Inventory adjustment is not the complete 
solution to the present downtrend, he 
asserted. But successful liquidation of 
inventories, together with tax relief, tax 
reform, easier credit and better values due 
to increasing competition, would prepare 
the groundwork for recovery, if not 
expansion, in 1954. 

Dr. H. E. Luedicke, editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, stated February 
15 that resumption of an uptrend in busi- 
ness activity this year will depend on a 


step-up in the Administration’s anti- 
recession program. 
“The Administration,” Dr. Luedicke, 


added, “believes its policy of stimulating 
economic growth by improving the climate 
for investment spending offers the only 
chance of avoiding long-range inflation. 
Even on this basis the prevention of more 
inflation from time to time is by no means 
certain. However, maintaining economic 
growth by direct stimulation of consumer 
buying almost certainly will lead to more 
inflation. Taking this easy way out to 
avoid minor adjustment periods risks 
building up to a grand bust ultimately.” 

Speaking of unemployment, the editor 
said, “it is likely that in recent months 
quite a bit of dehoarding of industrial 
workers has taken place.” He added, how- 
ever, that unemployment is probably higher 
than latest official estimates indicate. 

The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, during its recent 
meeting at Miami Beach, Florida, proposed 
a seven-point program of government action 
to prevent “serious trouble” resulting from 
the declining economic activity. 

Designed to increase the general indus- 
trial wage level and to bolster mass pur- 
chasing power, the proposals include:— 

An increased minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1.25 per hour; 

Larger unemployment insurance benefits 
to be paid for a longer period; 

Additional emphasis on expansion of 
school, health and welfare facilities, and 
strengthening of natural resources develop- 
ment and conservation; and, 

Immediate federal appropriations for 
socially-useful public works, federal grants 
and loans to states, and federal projects. 





Housing Construction 
Set Reeord in 1953 

Swelled by a 65-5-per-cent boost in 
December completions, the number of new 
dwellings units built in Canada surged to 
an all-time peak of 96,839 last year, 23,752 
or nearly a third more than in 1952 and 
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7,824 or 9 per cent more than in 1950, 
the previous high year, according to 
advance figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Counting 3,824 units added by the con- 
version of existing dwellings, the total 1953 
supply of new housing units was 100,663 
compared with 76,338 in 1952, when 3,251 
units were added by conversions. 

More new dwelling units were started 
last year in all months, the December in- 
crease amounting to 9 per cent to 4,092 from 
3,732. The year’s total was 102,409, an 
increase of 19,163 or 24 per cent over 1952. 

There were more new dwelling units of 
all types constructed last year; but a 
smaller proportion were one-family houses, 
Of the total, 68,916 or 71 per cent were 
one-family houses compared with 55,967 or 
almost 77 per cent of the total in 1952. 
Apartments or flats numbered 19,837 against 
11,707 and accounted for 20 per cent as 
against 16 per cent a year earlier. ‘T'wo- 
family houses numbered 7,714 against 5,314 
and represented 8 per cent as compared 
with 7 per cent. The number of row or 
terrace units was 372 as against 99 in 1952. 

The number of new units completed was 
higher last year in all months except 
August, when there was a slight decline 
from a year earlier. October was again the 
month with the greatest number of com- 
pletions (12,109); but the jump to 11,715 
from 7,076 in 1952 put December in second 
place for the first time, ahead of November 
(10,608). Totals for the earlier months 
were: September, 8,643; August, 7,445; 
July, 6,828; June, 6,675; May, 8,099; April, 
6,325; March, 6,130; February, 6,161; 
January, 6,101. 

At the close of 1953 there were 59,923 
units still under construction, 4,234 or 8 
per cent more than a year earlier. 





U.S. Housing Starts 
Total 1,102,400 in 1953 

Housing starts in the United States 
exceeded the million mark for the fifth 
consecutive year in 1953 when 1,102,400 
new permanent non-farm dwelling units 
were put under construction, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The total was only 2 per cent under the 
final estimate of 1,127,000 for 1952—the 
second best housing year on record; virtu- 
ally all of the 1952-53 decline was in public 
housing. The all-time peak of 1,396,000 
starts occurred in 1950. 

Privately-owned new housing in 1953 
totalled 1,066,900 units, about the same 
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number as in 1952. Seasonally adjusted, 
the annual rate of private starts in 1953 
exceeded 1-1 million units during five 
months of the year (including December), 
and was above a million for all months 
except August, when activity was adversely 


affected in some sections of the country 
because of work stoppages. New public 
housing in 1953, by contrast, dropped by 
39 per cent from 1952 to 35,500 units, the 
lowest volume in five years. 


Provincial Labour Organizations Submit Briefs 


Alberta Industrial Federation of Labour (CCL) 

The Alberta Industrial Federation of 
Labour (CCL), presenting its annual legis- 
lative brief to the provincial Government 
in February, asked the creation of a labour 
department, separate from the department 
of industry, with its own minister. 


Pointing out that according to Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports, the average 
work week in Alberta is 40 hours, the brief 
asked that legislation be enacted establish- 
ing the 40-hour week with no reduction in 
take-home pay in place of the present 
48-hour week. 


The labour body requested that in 
collective bargaining issues a simple 
majority of employees voting be sufficient 
to decide. 

Other requests included an increase in 
minimum hourly wages from 65 cents to 
$1, two weeks vacation with pay after one 
year of employment, eight statutory holi- 
days per year, compulsory automobile 
insurance, increases in old age pensions, and 
federal-provincial co-operation in establish- 
ing a national health plan. 


Concern was expressed in the brief for 
the coal industry, and it was urged that 
the Government take steps to find other 
uses and markets for coal. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and the -establishment of a 
full-time Labour Relations Board were 
requested in the brief submitted by the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour 
(CCL) to the provincial Government last 
month. 


The brief asked that injured workers 
receive 100 per cent of wages, that com- 
pensation maximums be raised from $3,600 
to $4,000, and that chiropractic treatment 
be made available under workmen’s com- 
pensation for loggers who receive back 
injuries from slipping and falling. 

Affiliated unions, said the brief, were not 
receiving the service necessary in such a 
highly industrialized province as British 
Columbia from a part-time Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 
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Other requests made by the labour 
delegation included upward revision of 
minimum wage rates, and amendments to 
the British Columbia Hospital Insurance 
Scheme to place all workers on a payroll 
deduction plan, reduce premiums and 
abolish co-insurance. 

Provincial Health Minister Eric Martin 
rejected the Federation’s requests for 
changes in the health insurance scheme on 
the grounds that the proposals would cost 
millions of dollars, place an added strain 
on hospital facilities and cause tremendous 
administrative and financial problems. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Lack of a positive government program 
to relieve Nova Scotia’s growing unemploy- 
ment problem was deplored in a brief 
submitted early this year to the provincial 
Government by the Nova Scotia Federation 
of Labour (CCL). 

The brief asked for a federal subsi- 
dization policy to assist in establishing 
secondary industries in the province, 
exploration of new power sources, and 
adoption of a subsidized low-rental housing 
program as measures to ease unemploy- 
ment and the cost of living. 

Other requests included those for a 
labour representative on the Dominion Coal 
Board, legislation for a 40-hour five-day 
work week, a set rate for workmen’s 
compensation benefits, establishment of a 
rehabilitation bureau for partially-disabled 
workers, and a minimum wage rate for all 
industries. 

Also requested were amendments to the 
Trade Union Act to provide for an elective 
union shop and automatic certification if 
a union embraces more than 65 per cent 
of the working force in a plant. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive (TLC) 


Development of low-cost and low-rental 
housing in Nova Scotia was requested by 
the Provincial Executive Committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
when it presented its annual legislative 
brief to the provincial Cabinet last month. 

Representing 158 TLC local unions in 
Nova Scotia, the Committee asked the 


provincial Government to co-operate with 
the federal and municipal governments in 
making Section 35 of the National Housing 
Act operative. 


With regard to workmen’s compensation, 
the brief asked that investigation and pay- 
ment of claims be speeded up, that the 
Act be extended to cover all workers 
regardless of occupation, and that a district 
compensation officer be appointed for the 
Cape Breton area. 


The brief also requested a 40-hour work 
week with no reduction in take-home pay, 
two weeks vacation for all workers, 
pensions for disabled persons, collective 
bargaining rights for fishermen and _ pro- 
vincial government employees, a govern- 
ment auto insurance plan, continuation of 
rent controls for another two years, old 
age pensions of $65 for men at 65 and 
women at 60 years of age, and denial of 
certification to company unions. 


The delegation urged a government public 
works program for Cape Breton and the 
South Shore area to relieve unemployment 
there. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 

The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(CCL) in its annual brief to the provincial 
Government called for a 40-hour, five-day 
week, with no reduction in take-home pay, 
and a minimum wage of 90 cents per hour. 


In the memorandum, based on 90 reso- 
lutions approved at the Federation’s annual 


Extracts from Hansard 


Criminal Code 


December 15 


Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Minister of 
Justice) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 7, respecting the Criminal Code. 
He said: ... The committee heard oral rep- 
resentations by delegations appearing on 
behalf of the following national organiza- 
tions. I make this point, Mr. Speaker, 
because there has been throughout the 
country a tendency upon the part of 
editors and others to say that we in Parha- 
ment have rather supinely accepted a draft 
bill prepared by a royal commission and 
that we have not, in relation to that bill, 
properly discharged our legislative functions. 
Such charges are completely without foun- 
dation. I do not think there has ever been 
brought before this House, during the time 
that I have been here, a bill which has 
received more careful detailed and system- 
atic consideration than has this one, nor in 
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convention in November, requests were 
made for: a 100-per-cent basis of work- 
men’s compensation, with improved 
pensions; amendments to the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act; the establishment of a 
National Housing Authority with power to 
undertake the task of mobilizing resources 
to provide Canadians with low-rental homes 
at subsidized rents and homes which can 
be purchased with low down payments and 
a 25-year payment period. 

The brief commended the Government’s 
action of retaining rent controls but 
requested they be kept intact until such 
time as housing conditions make them 
unnecessary. 


The Saskatchewan Government was urged 
to approve a Provincial Fair Wage Act, 
amend the Saskatchewan Equal Pay Act so 
as to make it more effective, protest the 
proposed restrictive sections of the Criminal 
Code, and amend the Annual Holiday Act 
and the Factories Act. 


Other matters dealt with in the brief 
included national health insurance, Public 


Services Act, Sick Pay Law, Boiler and 


Pressure Vessels Act, Health Services 
Planning Commission, liquor laws, an all- 
Canadian natural gas pipe-line, highway 
safety, Korean war veterans’ benefits, farm- 
labour relations, and Federal trade policies. 


Premier Douglas promised sympathetic 
consideration of a number of points and 
agreed to confer with a committee of the 
Federation on matters of detail. 


of Interest to Labour 


respect of which there has been greater 
opportunity for democratic representation. 

Here are just some of the national 
organizations which were heard by the 
House of Commons committee: The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour; the Trades and 
Labour Congress; the Canadian Jewish 
Congress; the Premium Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America Incorporated; The 
League for Democratic Rights; the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America; the Congress of Canadian Women; 
the Association of Civil Liberties; the 
Canadian Welfare Council; the Canadian 
Mental Health Association; the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canadian section); the Canadian 
Restaurant Association. Is there any indi- 
cation here that we have barred any 
segment of public opinion, however radical 
it might be, from a hearing? 
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Then in addition to hearing those organ- 
izations who sent delegations to appear 
before the committee, we gave detailed 
consideration to briefs and_ resolutions 
addressed to the committee by over 80 
organizations of whom the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, the 
National Council of Women, the Manitoba 
Bar Association, the civil liberties com- 
mittee of the Canadian Bar Association, 
the bar of the province of Quebec, the 
International Association of Machinists and 
the committee on criminal procedure of the 
Canadian Bar Association are only a 
typical few. There is not a clause of the 
bill now before hon. members that was not 
examined in detail by the committee.... 

The report of the special committee, 
recommending amendments in respect of 
these matters that I have just mentioned 
and other consequential amendments, was 
tabled in this House in May 1953. However, 
as the members of the present House who 
were members of the preceding House 
will recall, the remaining time before the 
prorogation of Parliament was not suffi- 
cient to enable the bill to be proceeded 
with and it died on the order paper. 
With the exceptions which I mentioned 
at the beginning of my remarks,...this 
bill is the same bill as that which was 
passed by the other place in December 
1952, with the amendments thereto recom- 
mended by the special committee of the 
last Parliament in May 1953.... 


Mr. Knowles: ....Mr. Speaker, there is 
just one other reference I wish to make. 
We feel that when the Criminal Code is 
being revised is no time to bring what 
belongs in the field of labour legislation 
into the Criminal Code. Since I believe in 
obeying the rules of the House I cannot 
refer to the sections of the bill;...the 
Minister knows what I have in mind. The 
members of the committee, of course, know 
the hours that were spent in that committee 
on this question during the last session of 
Parliament. The fact of the matter is that 
we have labour laws in this country. As 
a matter of fact we have eleven of them. 
We have our own federal labour code, and 
each of the provinces has its labour 
legislation. 

‘We feel that the handling of labour 
matters should be left to those labour laws. 
When you import into the Criminal Code 
sections or regulations that affect the rights 
of labour, the rights of trade unionists, and 
particularly when you make reference to 
what is provided by law—bearing in mind 
the fact that that law can be eleven 
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different laws—you run the risk of putting 
in the hands of some people a club against 
labour and against the rights of trade 
unionists in this country. We are opposed 
to any move in that direction.... 


Mr. Speaker: Is it the pleasure of the 
House to adopt the motion? 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and the House went into committee 
thereon. 

On section 1—Short title. Section stands. 


January 12 


Mr. J. W. Dufresne (Quebec West)... 
As far as lotteries are concerned, the 
Criminal Code should be amended so as to 
allow the provinces to organize lotteries, 
the proceeds of which would be used to 
give help to hospitals, as well as for relief 
and, more particularly perhaps, educational 
purposes. 

If my memory serves me right the 
Government of the province of Quebec 
unanimously adopted—not very long ago— 
a motion in favour of state lotteries as a 
means of subsidizing education. Millions of 
dollars leave this country every year which 
could be used with advantage right here in 
Canada and of which our people are being 
deprived. No one will ever stop our people 
from gambling. They will never give up 
the pleasure of betting. In the meantime 
we are losing millions of dollars to other 
countries which could otherwise be kept 
here and be of immense service to educa- 
tion, public welfare and hospitals.... 


Mr. Jean-Francois Pouliot (Témis- 
couata):... With respect to lotteries, I shall 
be very brief. There are things that I 
cannot understand. ‘Those who sell the 
tickets are denied postal rights. Their 
names are published in the monthly 
periodical of the Post Office Department, 
and. they cannot receive letters. Letters 
addressed to them go to the dead letter 
department. On the other hand, those who 
buy tickets and win money have their 
pictures in the newspapers, and they get 
their money without any trouble. I find 
tos unt air. ee 


Mr. Fulton: What is the Government’s 
policy on lotteries? 


January 19 
Sections 1 to 15 inclusive agreed to. 
Section 16—Insanity—stands. 
Sections 17 to 31 inclusive agreed to. 
Sections 32 and 33 stand. 
Sections 34 to 45 inclusive agreed to. 
Sections 46, 47 and 48—T'reason—stand. 
Section 49 agreed to. 


Section 50—Assisting alien 
leave Canada—stands. 

Section 51 agreed to. 

Section 52—Sabotage—stands. 

Sections 53 to 56 inclusive agreed to. 

Section 57—Offences in relation to mem- 
hers of R.C.M. Police—stands. 

Sections 58 and 59 agreed to. 

Sections 60, 61 and 62 stand. 

Section 63 agreed to. 

Sections 64 to 69 inclusive stand. 

Sections 70 to 101 inclusive agreed to. 

Sections 102—Frauds upon the Govern- 
ment—stands. 

Sections 103 to 115 inclusive agreed to. 

Section 116—Witness giving contradictory 
evidence—stands. 

Sections 117 and 118 agreed to. 

Section 119—Obstructing justice—stands. 


enemy to 


National Housing Act 


December 16 


Mr. Fleming: ... We are all glad indeed 
that the number of housing starts in 1953, 


so far as the figures are available, indicates: 


that there has been a fairly substantial 
increase over the number of starts in 1952. 
The House will remember that after the 
year 1950 the number of housing starts in 
Canada dipped, beginning in the spring of 
1951, and that dip continued for the space 
of nearly two years. Beginning in the late 
fall of 1952 there was some recovery and 
now, as we approach the end of 1953, it is 
evident that the number of starts in 1953 
will have exceeded those of 1952 and 
perhaps even the best previous year, namely 
1950. It may be that when the figures are 
complete it will appear that the number of 
houses completed in 1953 will compare very 
favourably with the number completed in 
any previous year. 


But lest any of us become satisfied in the 
face of this improvement in the number of 
houses constructed in 1953, let us remember 
that the proper way to test performance 
in this respect is in comparison with the 
house-building capacity of this country. It 
has been estimated by those in the Cana- 
dian construction industry that the house- 
building capacity in Canada is 130,000 
houses per annum. Mr. Mansur, President 
of Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, has indicated that in his view a figure 
of 125,000 houses is within the capacity of 
the construction industry, although there is 
the problem of mortgage financing to be 
met. It will be remembered also that in 
the seven years beginning with 1946 and 
ending with 1952, this country did not keep 
pace with current housing needs and the 


backlog that existed on December 31, 1945 
was actually swelled by the first of January 
1953, according to the figures submitted by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, by about 17,000 housing units. We 
have not yet the final figures for 1953, but 
having regard to the rate of family forma- 
tion in Canada and the extent of immigra- 
tion into Canada, it is not unlikely that 
we will find ourselves at the end of 1953 
with as large a backlog of needed houses in 
Canada as we had at December 31, 1945. 

No hon. member of this House can be 
content in the face of that situation. There 
may be differences in estimates concerning 
the extent of the housing backlog in 
Canada at the conclusion of the war, but 
that figure has been estimated by authority 
acceptable, I am sure, to most hon. mem- 
bers of this House at close to 500,000 
WATS. 2 


Mr. Noseworthy: ... The sooner the Gov- 
ernment realizes that houses can be pro- 
vided for those in the lower income 
brackets only with government assistance 
and government subsidy, the better. Only 
when that is done are we going to be able 
to provide those in the lower income 
brackets, who are by far the greatest 
number of people who need them, with 
thouses.... 

This legislation, instead of decreasing in- 
terest rates, will increase them for the 
home owner. I pointed out then, and I 
want to reiterate it now that expert opinion 
has shown that a reduction by 50 per cent 
in the interest rate on a mortgage will do 
more to reduce the carrying charges on a 
home than a 50 per cent reduction in 
wages and material used in that house. 
If we want to make houses cheaper, if we 
want to bring houses within the reach of 
the mass of Canadian people, we must 
first of all tackle that interest rate and do 
as other countries are doing which are 
seriously attacking this problem, and that 
is advance government money at the actual 
cost to the Government of about 2 per cent 
interest. If you do that, then you will 
automatically reduce the cost of the house 
and the carrying charges on the house, and 
help to bring houses within reach of the 
ordinary working people of this country.... 


Mr. Crestohl: ...Can the Minister tell 
the House whether, in the administration 
of the Housing Act, he has received any 
complaints that some builders who finance 
their construction through government loans 
discriminate in the sale of rental of that 
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housing accommodation by refusing to sell 
or rent to Canadians because of their race 
or religion? 


Mr. Winters: ... There was one instance 
of discrimination brought to my attention 
some time ago and I was quite surprised 
to learn of it. Government policies are 
opposed to discrimination of this kind. I 
asked the Central Mortgage if there were 
any other instances and the Corporation 
assured me that since it was set up in 
January of 1946 there is no record of any 
other instance in which any complaint on 
the ground of discrimination has been 
brought to their attention; and there is 
no other instance of discrimination that 
has been brought to my attention. 


Mr. Ellis:...I feel that the Govern- 
ment should not overlook the important 
question of low-rental housing. In other 
words, I believe our emphasis on housing 
has been in one direction. I think it is a 
worth-while objective to see that as many 
Canadians as possible own their own homes. 
But I feel that in the circumstances there 
are many people who are not in a position 
to purchase homes. 

I say there are two reasons for this. In 
the first instance, as I have already pointed 
out, there are many—particularly among 
our younger people—who are not settled in 
employment and who move into a locality 
when they accept employment, not knowing 
how long they are going to be there, and 
who find that it is virtually impossible for 
them to undertake the big step of buying 
a home. Then on the other hand we have 
many of our citizens whose incomes are so 
low that, irrespective of what changes we 
might make in the housing legislation, they 
would not be in a position to buy homes 
at the present time. I feel that those 
people with very low incomes ought to be 
in a position to obtain decent low-rental 
housing.... 


Mr. Knowles: I may say to the Minister 
that I was disappointed and disturbed to 
learn that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to refrain from putting an actual in- 
terest rate in the Act itself. As I under- 
stand it, the Minister has told us that there 
will be a provision in the Act leaving the 
interest rate to be set by the Governor in 
Council. 


Mr. Winters: That is the way it is now, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Knowles: It is that way now in the 
National Housing Act? 


Mr. Winters: It is that way now in the 
National Housing Act. 
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Mr. Knowles: If that is the way it is 
now, then this would be a good oppor- 
tunity to change it.... We will go through 
all the stages of this housing legislation 
and not be told what the interest rate is 
going to be. In other words we will not 
be told what it is going to cost an indi- 
vidual home owner. I hope the Minister 
will correct what he has said. 


Mr. Winters: I am going to restate what 
I said to make it a little clearer to the hon. 
member. What I said was that the interest 
rate in the legislation will be related to the 
interest rate obtaining on long-term govern- 
ment bonds. The legislation will make 
clear what the relationship will be between 
the interest rate paid by the prospective 
borrower and the interest rate on long- 
term government bonds. The variable in 
the equation is the interest rate on long- 
term government bonds. I assume that 
the hon. member will not be in a position, 
nor will I, to say what the interest rate 
will be on those bonds in the future; that 
is the variable. 


Mr. Knowles: ...I have one other ques- 
tion. Will the cost of insuring a mortgage 
under this proposed legislation be in addi- 
tion to the interest rate that is set on the 
mortgage, and what will be the cost of that 
insurance to the home purchaser? 


Mr. Winters: The cost to the home pur- 
chaser will be 2 per cent of the amount of 
the loan. It will be amortized over the 
period of the loan and be in addition to 
the interest rate otherwise obtaining under 
the legislation. 


Mr. Fleming: ... Will the Minister tell 
us what is the expected extent of participa- 
tion on the part of banks under the new 
scheme. Also will he tell us what is the 
anticipated augmentation from that source 
of mortgage funds, and how it may be 
expected that that augmentation will be 
made available for distribution in smaller 
communities. 


Mr. Winters:...We do not know to 
what extent the lending institutions will 
divert money they formerly put into con- 
ventional loans into the lending operations 
under the insured mortgage technique.... 
I understand there are about 4,000 branches 
of the chartered banks in Canada. Each 
branch will now become a lending institu- 
tion. That in itself will increase the number 
of lending agencies under the National 
Housing Act from some 150 odd, as there 


. are at the present time—that is, branches 


of authorized lending institutions—to over 
4,000. 


Mr. Fleming: Has there been any change 
in the basis of valuation for lending 
purposes? 

Mr. Winters: No, Mr. Chairman, there 
is to be no change in that basis. 

Resolution reported, read the second time 
and concurred in. 


Mr. Winters thereupon moved for leave 
to introduce Bill No. 102 to promote the 
construction of new houses, the repair and 
modernization of existing houses and the 
improvement of housing and living con- 
ditions. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


January 21 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Public Works) moved the second reading 
of Bill No. 102, to promote the construction 
of new houses, the repair and moderniza- 
tion of existing houses, and the improve- 
ment of housing and living conditions. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
bill is to re-enact the National Housing 
Act and to make substantial changes in its 
application. Since it is broad in its scope, 
covering as it does virtually all phases of 
housing, perhaps I should at the outset 
make a few remarks about the housing 
situation generally. 


When speaking in the House last April 
I mentioned that new residential construc- 
tion was at a high level. At that time I 
had available new residential starts for the 
first quarter of 1953. This trend, supported 
by existing legislation, has continued. I 
still cannot tell hon. members the exact 
number of new residential starts in Canada 
in 1953 because full statistics are not yet 
available; but we do know that at the end 
of November the starts numbered 98,000 for 
the first eleven months of the year. It 
would appear that about 105,000 units were 
started in 1953. 


Hon. members will appreciate that these 
are starts of all kinds, in all parts of the 
country. Starts of about 40,000 units were 
made .in 1953 under the terms of the 
National Housing Act and other housing 
measures taken by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. These figures repre- 
sent a record level of house building in 
Canada. As compared with a low of 20,000 
starts in 1933 and 45,000 starts in 1945, the 
accomplishment of 105,000 starts last year 
is a tribute to all who helped make them 
possible. 

As might be expected, completions in 
1953 will be about 10,000 units less than the 
number of starts. There will be a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of houses 


under construction at the end of 1953 as 
against a year ago. This is a condition 
which always obtains in a period of expand- 
ing residential construction. In periods of 
decline the reverse is the case. Hon. 
members will recall that in 1951 the 
number of completions, by reason of a 
heavy carryover, was greater than the 
number of starts. 

Although none of us can be complacent 
about the need for housing, I think it 
will be agreed that considerable progress 
has been made since the end of the war. 
Although by no means a complete criterion 
of measurement, it is to be noted that the 
1941 census showed an average of 4-5 per- 
sons per occupied dwelling, whereas the 1951 
census shows average occupancy to be 4:1 
persons. The census also revealed a reduc- 
tion of about 50 per cent in the amount of 
housing which in the view of the census 
taker is substandard. 

There has been a reduction in the amount 
of doubling-up or multiple occupancy since 
1946. Not as an accurate yardstick of the 
amount of new housing we need, but rather 
as a rough indicator, I might point out to 
hon. members that total net family forma- 
tion in Canada, after allowance for immi- 
gration and emigration, is presently at the 
rate of about 90,000 families a year. I 
hasten to add, however, that this figure 
cannot be directly related to the current 
production of new housing units at over 
100,000 per annum. Nor should it be 
believed that all families that are not 
maintaining their own household represent 
a housing shortage, of an equivalent num- 
ber of units, much less effective demand 
for new housing. 


However, the figures I have mentioned 
indicate that considerable progress is being 
made. The number of new housing units 
built in any one year must be related not 
only to our need for housing, but also to 
the effective demand by the Canadian 
people for housing. Both these figures are 
ever-changing and for that reason I do not 
believe it is possible to establish a target 
figure, other than one of a fairly wide range. 
But having said this, I would hope that it 
would be possible to maintain house build- 
ing at a high rate, and indeed this is the 
main purpose of the legislation which we 
are now considering. 


Hon. members will recall that up to the 
end of 1949 the number of housing starts 
and completions in Canada depended in 
large measure upon the available supply of 
construction workers and materials. During 
the years 1945 to 1949 there was no problem 
of a shortage of mortgage funds under the 
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joint lending provisions of the National 
Housing Act or the conventional lending 
operations of institutional mortgage lenders. 
In fact the reverse was the case, and the 
period might well have been described as a 
borrower’s market. During this period the 
construction industry rapidly increased its 
output and housing starts increased from 
year to year until in 1950 they reached 
the level of 93,000 units. 


Housing measures introduced by the Gov- 
ernment during this early post-war period 
were designed to meet such conditions. In 
1947 Central Mortgage was empowered to 
make direct loans to home owners in areas 
where lending institutions did not carry on 
a lending business. This measure has been 
successful. Hon. members who were in the 
House at that time recall the difficulties 
in this respect. As matters stand today, I 
think it is a fair statement that credit- 
worthy borrowers in all parts of the country 
are able to take advantage of the National 
Housing Act, either through a lending in- 
stitution or directly through Central 
Mortgage. 

In 1947 rental insurance provisions were 
introduced to establish incentives to rental 
entrepreneurs. This provision in the Act 
has proven both popular and effective. In 
1949 the federal-provincial rental housing 
and land assembly measures came into 
force. Also in that year the additional 
one-sixth loan was introduced to lower the 
down payment requirements under the 
National Housing Act, because at that time 
it was considered that the capacity of the 
construction industry had reached a point 
where the number of prospective purchasers 
should be increased. 


I have reviewed these circumstances 
briefly to show that during this period there 
was no great need to take measures to 
stimulate the flow of mortgage funds for 
new housing, because generally the supply 
of mortgage funds did not constitute a 
limitation on the housing program. With 
1950 we faced a changed set of circum- 
stances. The more urgent matters of the 
Korean war took precedence over the social 
objectives associated with housing policy. 
As a means of ensuring an adequate supply 
of materials for defence and defence 
supporting construction, the one-sixth addi- 
tional loan provision was withdrawn in 
February 1951, to reduce effective demand 
and at the same time prevent the prices 
of houses from rising unduly. This con- 
dition prevailed until October 1951, when 
it was apparent that an increased level of 
housing starts could be supported by the 
economy without prejudice to the defence 
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effort. Higher loan levels were introduced 
at that time. Housing starts, which had 
declined during 1951, rose sharply in 1952, 
from some 69,000 units to 83,000 units. 
This period of expansion in the housing 
field since the end of 1951 has been 
characterized by difficulties not present in 
the immediate post-war period. Foremost 
among these has been the shortage of 
private mortgage funds. 

Over the post-war period the life insur- 
ance companies have been able to obtain 
substantial funds for new investment by 
selling part of their large holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds accumulated during the war. 
Since 1946, the life insurance companies 
have reduced their holdings of Government 
of Canada bonds by about $800 million, 
or from nearly 60 per cent of their total 
Canadian assets in 1946 to about 20 per 
cent currently. At the same time they 
have increased their holdings of mortgages 
by about $1,000 million, or from somewhat 
more than 10 per cent of their total Cana- 
dian assets in 1946 to nearly 30 per cent 
currently. 

Investment shifts of this kind and magni- 
tude obviously could not continue indefi- 
nitely. Although the lending institutions 
have also been in receipt of a steadily 
rising flow of repayments on earlier mort- 
gage loans, it has become increasingly clear 
that at some stage they would have to 
reduce their rate of new mortgage lending 
from its recent level. 

It will be recalled that increases in the 
maximum rates of interest authorized for 
National Housing Act loans were made in 
June 1951, and September 1952, to ensure 
a continued flow of new mortgages under 
the Act. Hon. members will also recall 
that in the summer of 1952 arrangements 
were put into effect whereby the Corpora- 
tion was authorized to make direct loans 
to prospective home owners in centres of 
up to 55,000 in population, to compensate 
for a withdrawal from these centres of the 
operations of the lending institutions under 
the National Housing Act. These develop- 
ments indicate that during this period the 


' available supply of private mortgage funds 


was tending to fall short of the demand 
for them. 


Even though the rate of house building 
in 1953 is over 100,000 units, this does not 
establish the adequacy of existing lending 
arrangements. The present situation is that 
the lending institutions are applying such 
an unusually large proportion of their new 
money to mortgage investment that a 
decline in mortgage money from this source 
must be anticipated. And even now their 


heavy mortgage investment is being supple- 
mented by Central Mortgage which, in 
addition to its share of joint loans, is 
making direct loans at the rate of about 
$60 million a year. 

It is quite clear that if there is to be an 
increase in private lending, additional funds 
must come from somewhere other than the 
present sources of institutional mortgage 
funds. The only other source of significant 
size stems from that part of the personal 
savings of individuals which year by year 
flows into savings deposits with the char- 
tered banks. It is realized that at the 
present time these deposits are rather fully 
employed in other directions but we must 
remember that in conditions of normal 
growth in Canada there should be a sub- 
stantial annual increase in savings deposits. 

Under our present laws these funds can- 
not move into the housing sector because 
the Bank Act prohibits bank lending on 
the security of real estate mortgages. It 
is important to remember that the chartered 
banks perform in Canada a function with 
respect to savings that in other countries 
is performed not only by the banks, but 
also by building societies, mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan institutions. 
Because of the dominant position of the 
chartered banks in the savings field in 
Canada, and because mortgage lending is 
prohibited by the Bank Act, the housing 
sector is denied access to a large part of 
the funds which in other countries are 
available to finance home building. 

This situation in Canada is unique. In 
the United States the commercial banks, 
the mutual savings banks and the savings 
and loan institutions who are the chief 
holders of the public’s savings deposits have 
been an important factor in the residential 
field and between them are providing about 
60 per cent of all new money in mortgage 
financing. In Australia the banks are a 
larger source of mortgage funds than the 
life insurance companies. In contrast, in 
Canada the life companies provide approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of all institutional 
mortgaging financing. 

It is these circumstances, together with 
the wide geographical distribution of the 
branch banks in Canada, that have led us 
to believe that with proper safeguards it 
should be made possible for the chartered 
banks to enter into the new residential 
mortgage lending field. 

Hon. members will recall that the bank- 
ing system in the United States encoun- 
tered certain difficulties in the early thirties, 
and it is sometimes suggested that mortgage 
lending was one of the prime causes. 


Careful analysis of United States banking 
experience indicates that their mortgage 
problems arose mainly in connection with 
industrial and commercial rather than resi- 
dential mortgages. Moreover, it would be 
borne in mind that the proposed changes 
in the National Housing Act will provide 
a very different kind of investment from 
the type of housing mortgage which was 
current in the twenties and early thirties. 

The insurance feature, an important 
element in this program, aimed at making 
mortgage money available under the 
National Housing Act for residential con- 
struction, eliminates any possibility of sub- 
stantial losses being taken by the chartered 
banks on their mortgage portfolio. There 
is the added safety, not present 20 years 
ago, of principal, interest and taxes being 
paid by the borrower on a monthly basis. 

In addition, provision is being made for 
liquidity of the mortgage portfolios held 
by the banks. In this legislation provision 
is made that Central Mortgage may pur- 
chase mortgages from approved lenders. 
In addition the Government has announced 
its intention of proposing an amendment 
to the Bank of Canada Act whereby the 
mortgage portfolio of the banks will be 
eligible for loans from the Bank of Canada, 
as is presently the case for government 
bonds. 

As the Prime Minister (Mr. St. Laurent) 
said in announcing this policy on October 
1, the establishment of mortgage insurance 
will make it possible, by safeguarding sav- 
ings deposits, to remove a barrier to the 
natural flow of the people’s savings into 
housing investment. Because the banks 
have a widespread branch system, the 
benefits from participation by them in 
housing finance should be particularly 
important in those communities where other 
lending institutions have found it difficult 
to provide facilities for making and servic- 
ing mortgage loans. The introduction of an 
important group of new mortgage lenders 
should make more private funds available 
for home mortgages and should result in 
better facilities in mortgage lending in 
smaller communities. 

This brings me to the bill which is now 
being considered. I will review it briefly. 
It is proposed to terminate the joint lend- 
ing arrangement as presently contained in 
the National Housing Act and to substitute 
therefor one under which Central Mortgage 
will insure mortgages made by approved 
lending institutions to finance new resi- 
dential construction. 

It is proposed that the group of lending 
institutions presently authorized to operate 
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under the National Housing Act will be 
enlarged to include the chartered banks and 
the Quebec savings banks. The amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act will 
have the effect of permitting the banks to 
make insured loans. 

There will be three types of insured 
mortgage loans, first, those to assist in the 
construction of houses for home owner- 
ship; second, those to assist in the con- 
struction of rental housing; and third, those 
to finance the conversion of existing houses 
into multiple housing units. 

The amount .of the loan will be based 
upon a statutory percentage of the lend- 
ing value and will be subject to a dollar 
limit to be set by the Governor in Council. 
The National Housing Act now makes loans 
available up to 80 per cent. The bill before 
the House contains provision that there will 
be an 80-per-cent maximum ratio in the 
rental field, but in the home ownership field 
the ratios will be on the basis of 90 per 
cent of the first $8,000 and 70 per cent of 
additional lending value. This has the 
effect that up to lending values of $16,000 
the ratio of loan to lending value will be 
greater than it it now, at 80 per cent, with 
corresponding lesser amounts of equity or 
down payment requirements. 

The proposed legislation contemplates, as 
in the present legislation, that the Governor 
in Council shall establish maximum loans 
which may be made in the home ownership, 
rental and conversion fields. It will be 
recalled that at the present time the 
maximum loan is $10,000 for home owner- 
ship. In setting the limit of loan one 
consideration will be that the present cost 
of residential construction is about 25 per 
cent higher than it was when the $10,000 
was set. 

I mentioned earlier that loans would be 
made available to assist in the financing 
of the conversion of existing residential 
structures into additional family housing 
units. Although short-term financing in 
relatively modest amounts is available 
presently under the home extension section 
of the National Housing Act, it is felt that 
a more suitable arrangement should be 
made for an improved supply of new 
housing accommodation in the form of the 
conversion of existing larger houses into 
well-planned multiple units. Such conver- 
sions will be subject to conformity to 
standards. I hope that by this arrange- 
ment we will be able to add to our supply 
of new housing units and avoid what 
unfortunately is too frequently the case, an 
unsatisfactory conversion job being done 
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for the reason that financing was insuffi- 
cient both as to amount and term of 
repayment. 

The period of amortization for home 
ownership loans, including co-operative 
housing associations and rural housing, will 
be 25 years as a minimum and 30 years 
as a maximum. However, the borrower will 
be able to arrange for a shorter term if he 
so indicates in writing. In addition, the 
Governor in Council will be authorized to 
designate areas in which the period of 
amortization may be less than 25 years 
where economic circumstances or productive 
capacity of the area are not sufficient to 
justify the full 25-year term. 

In the rental housing field loans may be 
made with periods of amortization up to 25 
years or for such lesser period as the 
approved lender and borrower may agree 
upon. In the case of insured loans to 
assist in the conversion of existing prop- 
erty into multiple units, amortization 
periods up to 15 years will be proposed. 

The changes in the home ownership field 
will have the effect of lengthening the 
period of amortization and reducing the 
monthly payments of the home owner. 
Under the new arrangements we expect that 
25-year amortization will be the rule rather 
than the exception. This will result in 
monthly payments of about 73 cents per 
$1,000 less than with 20-year amortization. 
The longer amortization in itself makes it 
possible for families of lesser income to 
become home owners. For instance, in the 
case of a house subject to an $8,000 insured 
mortgage loan the difference as a result of 
longer amortization is about $5.86 a month, 
thereby making it possible for a family to 
become a home owner with about $300 less 
annual income than would be required if 
the insured loan were on a 20-year basis. 


Mr. Fleming: Would the Minister permit 
a question? Upon what rate of interest is 
that calculation based? 


Mr. Winters: At the same rate of interest 
obtaining now, 54 per cent. 

The bill contemplates that Central 
Mortgage will insure mortgages that are in 
accordance with the statutory requirements 
and regulations made under the new legis- 
lation. The insurance will provide that in 
the event of default and after title has been 
acquired by the holder of the mortgage, the 
Corporation will pay in cash to the holder 
of the mortgage, upon receiving clear title 
to the property from the holder: 

(a) Ninety-eight per cent of the amount 
of principal outstanding on the mortgage 
loan account and interest at the mortgage 
rate, 1f owing, up to six months. 


(b) Interest at the mortgage rate less 2 
per cent for amounts owing in excess of six 
months but not exceeding twelve additional 
months. 

(c) Borrower’s charges—such as fire insur- 
ance and taxes advanced by the lender. 

(d) An acquisition fee of $125, plus 
approved taxable legal disbursements. 

Provision is made that if the holder of 
the mortgage is to claim for interest 
arrears in excess of six months, then the 
approved lender administering the loan 
shall have satisfied the Corporation at the 
end of three months that adequate steps 
were being taken in respect to the defaulted 
account. 

Hon. members will notice that this pro- 
vision for loss settlement carries elements 
of coinsurance. In other words, in the event 
of loss being suffered by an approved 
mortgage lender under an insured loan, 
recovery is on the basis of somewhat less 
than 100 cents on the dollar. 

Under the proposals the corporation will 
charge an insurance fee which shall be 2 
per cent of the amount of a home owner- 
ship loan and 23 per cent of a rental hous- 
ing loan. The fee is payable by the 
borrower but shall be collected and remitted 
to the Corporation by the lender. This fee 
differs from the one payable to the FHA 
in the United States under their insured 
mortgage plan in that ours is in the form 
of a single premium capitalized into the 
mortgage account and repayable in monthly 
instalments as part of the mortgage, rather 
than an insurance fee of one-half of one 
per cent on the annual reducing balances 
of the mortgage loan outstanding. It also 
differs in that ours is about 40 per cent of 
that charged to the borrower in the United 
States. 


It is proposed that these fees will be 
accumulated in a mortgage insurance 
reserve fund on the books of Central 
Mortgage guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada. The assets of this fund may 
be invested in securities of or guaranteed 
by the Government of Canada. The fund 
of course will also have among its assets 
‘properties which may be transferred to the 
Corporation by the approved lenders, for 
which the approved lenders have received 
a loss settlement. 

In the matter of liquidity, as I men- 
tioned earlier, it is proposed to make 
insured mortgages eligible security for Bank 
of Canada advances to banks in the same 
way as government bonds. In addition, it 
is proposed that Central Mortgage will have 
the right to purchase insured mortgages 
from approved lenders. 


Provision 1s also being made for ready 
transferability of insured mortgages not 
only between approved lenders but also to 
holders who are not approved lenders. In 
this latter case it will be required that the 
insured mortgage loan shall at all times be 
administered by an approved lender. 

These are important provisions in that 
they meet the main objections often 
expressed to the banks being in the mort- 
gage business. The insurance protects the 
banks and other lenders against substantial 
losses on their mortgage account and there 
are provisions for liquidity and market- 
ability. 

The bill proposes, as a change from the 
National Housing Act, 1944, that the 
appraisal establishing the lending value shall 
be made by Central Mortgage rather than 
the lending value being the lesser of the 
appraisals by the lender and by Central 
Mortgage. This change is necessary by 
reason of the fact that for the moment at 
least the banks have not the facilities to 
provide this second appraisal. Moreover 
the Government considers this to be neces- 
sary so as to ensure that a uniform level 
of loan, authorized by Parliament, is made 
available in all cases. 

Likewise, in ensuring that the house under 
construction complies with minimum stand- 
ards as may be established by Central 
Mortgage, compliance inspections previously 
done by lending institutions will now be 
done by Central Mortgage, chiefly because 
the chartered banks are at this point unable 
to undertake this work. We hope too that 
it will result in improved and more uniform 
inspection procedures. 

The Governor in Council will by regu- 
lation determine the maximum interest rate 
which may be charged by an approved 
lender for an insured mortgage loan. It 
will be noticed that in the bill itself, as in 
the present National Housing Act, there is 
an upper limit, using long-term government 
rates as a base, within which the Governor 
in Council may set this interest rate. When 
the discussion took place on the resolution 
which preceded this bill, it was suggested 
by some hon. members that it would be 
well for the interest rate to be contained 
in the bill itself rather than to be set by 
the Governor in Council. This used to be 
the practice in the earlier acts but experi- 
ence has shown that a statutory interest 
rate which can be changed only when 
Parliament is in session is too inflexible to 
meet operational needs. Already we have 
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experienced times when a statutory interest 
rate was too high or too low in relation 
to a change in the general interest rate 
structure. In fact, it was our experience 
in this latter respect that occasioned the 
provision for the setting of interest rate by 
the Governor in Council. Were we, in this 
bill, to set an interest rate which seemed 
reasonable in light of the present general 
interest rate structure, and if general in- 
terest rates were to move one way or the 
other, we would be faced with either a lack 
of mortgage money, or mortgages being 
made but at an interest rate higher than 
necessary. 

I am still in the same position as I was 
when I answered questions about the in- 
terest rate during the debate on the resolu- 
tion. Although I cannot tell hon. members 
what the rate will be in the original 
instance or throughout the operations of 
the new insured mortgage arrangements, it 
might be helpful if I made some comments 
on this point. 

When we come to set the interest rate 
we will have in mind that Parliament would 
wish to keep it as low as possible for the 
benefit of borrowers and yet high enough 
to attract a sufficient flow of mortgage 
funds. After all, the bill would accomplish 
little if it contained or had set by the 
Governor in Council an interest rate which 
did not attract mortgage funds. 


The rate upon the lending institution’s 
share of present National Housing Act 
loans is 53 per cent. Under the new 
arrangement the approved lenders will be 
advancing the full amount of the loan and 
for that reason there should be a saving 
in their expense ratio, perhaps one-quarter 
of one per cent. On the other hand, there 
has been a general upward trend in the 
mortgage interest rate structure during 1953. 
In my opinion a maximum interest rate 
for insured loans of, say, 5 per cent, 
although desirable from the borrower’s point 
of view, would make the legislation com- 
pletely inoperative because no mortgage 
money would be forthcoming. On the other 
hand, I believe that in light of the guar- 
antees provided by the legislation a rate 
of 6 per cent would be too high. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that mortgage 
money on prime residential mortgages at 
the present time is anywhere from 6 to 64 
per cent and sometimes higher depending 
on the areas and conditions. 

Under the present joint loan arrange- 
ments an individual, borrowing $8,600 on 
a 20-year basis, makes a monthly payment 
of $57.68. A corresponding loan under the 
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insured mortgage pattern, on a 25-year 
basis, which will also include an insurance 
premium of $172, making a total loan of 
$8,772, would have monthly payments of 
$51.03, $52.28, $53.54, $54.83 and $56.13 at 
5 per cent, 54 per cent, 54 per cent, 53 per 
cent and 6 per cent respectively. This will 
give hon. members an idea of the general 
range of monthly payments which may be 
required in the new arrangement. I think 
hon. members may be assured that the 
Government will give careful consideration 
to all the factors involved before estab- 
lishing a maximum interest rate under this 
legislation. 

The bill makes provision that the aggre- 
gate of all loans on which insurance 
policies have been issued shall not exceed 
$2 billion. 

Up to this point my remarks have been 
related to the first 13 sections of the bill 
which deal with the change from joint 
lending to insured mortgage loans. This 
part of the legislation is new and it is 
important because it provides facilities to 
those able to buy or rent accommodation 
on an economic basis. But there are 
families who are not in this position. To 
meet their needs loans to limited dividend 
companies are available. Or where a 
municipality and a province feel there is 
need for rental accommodation with sub- 
sidized rentals for families of low income, 
the federal Government will participate to 
the extent of 75 per cent of the capital 
investment and subsequent operating losses. 
Where slum clearance and housing re- 
development are desirable, federal-participa- 
tion is available for 50 per cent of the cost 
of the slum clearance. These and other 
important provisions, contained in the 
present Act, are submitted for re-enactment 
to round out authority for a comprehensive 
housing program. Hon. members are 
familiar with these provisions, but I will 
review them briefly and indicate any 
changes which are proposed. 

The rental insurance plan, which must be 
distinguished from mortgage insurance, will 
be retained under the new legislation. It 


‘will be recalled that Central Mortgage has 


power to insure rentals and the re-enact- 
ment of this power makes it clear that 
where rental insurance is arranged, mortgage 
insurance is not necessary and therefore 
will not be available for the mortgage that 
finances the rental insurance project. 
Limited dividend provisions of the National 
Housing Act will be re-enacted. During the 
last year there has been substantially in- 
creased activity in this field. The present 
provisions contained under Section 17 of 


the National Housing Act relating to loans 
by Central Mortgage to primary producers 
will be retained. The bill also re-enacts 
provisions to guarantee housing projects and 
land assembly projects undertaken by life 
insurance companies. A modification is in- 
troduced in that the allowed earnings of the 
life insurance company are increased from 6 
per cent to 7 per cent, and the amount of 
the guarantee by Central Mortgage is 
raised from 24 per cent to 3 per cent. 


The authority contained in part IV of 
the present Act relating to Central Mort- 
gage guaranteeing the home improvement 
loans and home extension loans is to be 
continued. The insurance principle will be 
introduced by establishing an insurance fee 
of 1 per cent. The guarantee fund, how- 
ever, will be as at present in the National 
Housing Act. The interest rate provisions 
have been removed and will be established 
by the Governor in Council. 


It is contemplated that the housing 
research and community planning provi- 
sions of part V of the present statute will 
be continued. It is proposed, however, 
that the provisions of Section 25 of the 
present Act relating to the experimental 
manufacture of component parts of a house, 
be embodied into the new part V and 
enlarged to permit the construction of 
houses for experimental purposes. 


The provisions of the present Section 45, 
authorizing the Corporation to acquire land, 
install services and construct housing 
projects, will be continued. 


The present partnership arrangements of 
the federal-provincial housing projects and 
land assembly are to be re-enacted without 
change, as are the provisions for federal 
participation in the slum clearance and 
re-development. 


In these remarks I have tried to review 
all the main points involved in the bill, 
but there are a number of other matters, 
minor though important, that I have not 
touched upon. When the resolution was 
being considered I stated that I proposed 
moving that the bill be referred to the 
standing committee on banking and com- 
merce. There will be opportunity in that 
committee for all parts sections of the bill 
to be reviewed and studied. Again, when 
the bill returns to this House and is in 
the committee of the whole, I will be glad 
if hon. members so request to deal with 
any matters which I have not touched upon 
today. "® 

I feel that the various proposals contained 
in the bill, widening the source of mort- 
gage funds, and the geographical coverage 
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by mortgage lenders; facilitating more 
private lending by the insurance of mort- 
gages; encouraging the extension of terms 
of loans and the reduction in down pay- 
ment requirements, particularly in lower 
priced dwellings, should produce a great 
improvement in the financing of housing 
and at a time which would appear to be 
most opportune.... 


Mr. Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton):... 
What are the principal aspects of the hous- 
ing problem? Let us examine those with 
some care and measure the bill, as I think 
it is fair to do, in relation to them. What 
is delaying construction and greater use of 
the homebuilding capacity of the Canadian 
construction industry? How does the bill 
propose to help to make greater use of the 
homebuilding capacity of the Canadian 
construction industry? It would be fair to 
ask first of all what is the extent of the 
problem.... 


Certain it is that there is still a sub- 
stantial housing need in Canada. The fact 
is that even with the favourable report the 
Minister has made to the House this after- 
concerning home construction in 
Canada in 1953, the total number of housing 
units constructed in Canada since the con- 
clusion of the war has not equalled the 
new family formations.... 


Let us examine frankly and searchingly 
some of the aspects of this housing problem. 
In the first place, what are the needs? 
What are the factors which have con- 
tributed to the fact that, on the one hand, 
we have still a very large housing shortage 
in Canada, and on the other hand we have 
not employed to the full the capacity of 
the Canadian construction industry. 


The first of these contributing factors is 
the shortage of serviced land.... 


The second major reason for the existence 
of the housing problem of Canada today is 
the high cost of construction. In 1950, 
according to figures issued by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the 
average cost of construction of a home in 
Canada was $8,805. In 1951 that had risen 
to $10,211. The figures given by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation in its 
last report issued recently for the third 
quarter of 1953 showed that in the first 
eight months of 1953 the average cost of 
construction of a home in Canada was 
$10,788. | 

The third aspect of the problem is in 
relation to the down payment required.... 
This gap between the available mortgage 
loan on the one hand and the cost of 
construction on the other has been widened. 
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The effeet has been to prevent more 
persons from taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of owning homes constructed for 
them under the provisions of the Act. This 
was an acute factor even prior to 1949.... 

Let us look at the way in which the gap 
between the cost of construction on the 
one hand and available mortgage loans on 
the other has widened. According to 
figures of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, in 1950 the average down 
payment on a new house constructed in 
Canada was $1,928. In 1951—and this 
figure relates to the end of 1951—that figure 
had advanced to $3,188. In other words, in 
a space of less than two years the average 
down payment in Canada had jumped by 
65 per cent. That, sir, I suggest is as 
effective a way of measuring the problem 
existing in this country as one can find. It 
is a problem which arises out of the fact 
that the number of people in Canada today 
who have the ready and liquid funds avail- 
able to make these increasing down pay- 
ments is limited. And unless something 
is done in this respect, or unless there are 
changes made in other directions, then 
undoubtedly there is a band of those who 
do not own houses today but who would 
like to own them, people who in other 
respects are credit-worthy and whose in- 
comes may be adequate to meet the 
standard prescribed by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and the Govern- 
ment, who are not able to enter the field. 

Sir, the fourth of these aspects of the 
existing housing problem is the question 
of available mortgage funds. Here we must 
recognize the fact that there has been a 
tremendous demand applied to the existing 
supply of mortgage funds in Canada. We 
must not forget that there are still conven- 
tional loans to be provided for in Canada 
on both new and old construction; but the 
joint loans provided for under Part I of 
the present National Housing Act have 
absorbed the lending capacities of the 
present approved lending institutions virtu- 
ally to their limit.... 

The present approved lending institutions 
have undoubtedly gone the limit. They 
have greatly increased the percentage of 
their investment portfolios devoted to 
mortgages. Let us also recognize the fact 


that if there have not been as many 


individual loans available, it is due to the 
fact that the average loan has increased in 
amount with the rising cost of construction. 
Even with a continuing stable supply of 
mortgage funds from this source, there is 
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bound to be a reduction in the number of 
loans possible, in view of the present con- 
tinuing high demand, and the supply of 
mortgage money from this source is not 
unlimited.... 


It has been calculated that the present 
available supply of mortgage money in 
Canada from present sources will provide 
for the construction at present prices of 
approximately 80,000 houses. ... 


Now, sir, to sustain the financial require- 
ments of a program of 100,000 housing units 
in Canada today at present prices there 
would have to be, it seems to me, either an 
extension of direct government loans, or 
some scheme devised to attract mortgage 
funds from other sources. 


The fifth of these aspects of the exist- 
ing problem is the income limitation on 
borrowers. It is provided by regulation 
that the amount of the periodical payment 
required from mortgagors for a loan under 
Part I of the Act shall not exceed 23 per 
cent of his gross income, and with very 
shght exceptions gross income does not 
include the income of the family; it is the 
income of the head of the family, the 
borrower only. Consequently one has only 
to look at the figures given by the minister 
himself when he spoke on April 28, as 
recorded at page 4490 of Hansard, to see 
that taking the average estimated cost of 
a house in Canada at $11,358, to qualify 
for a maximum loan adequate to service 
the construction of a house at that cost a 
person will have to have a gross income 
amounting to $3,696 per annum. Consider 
the number of those who have that kind 
of income in Canada today to meet the 
periodical payments on that basis—and that 
is after providing for the down payment, of 
course. As we have met, through the 
existing legislation, the case of those with 
the larger incomes, the number of those 
who cannot meet the existing require- 
ments is necessarily bound to increase in 
proportion. 

Now, sir, the sixth aspect is the period 
of amortization, or the period of time over 
which the mortgagor is permitted to make 
his capital repayments. Twenty years is 
the limit provided today. The attitude of 
the lending institutions under the existing 
Act has naturally been that they do not 
wish to see an extension of that period, 
because in that event the period of repay- 
ment, particularly in the early years of the 
life of the mortgage, when the periodical 
payment is largely devoted to interest and 
only a very small fraction to principal, 
does not keep pace with obsolescence of the 


property. Again, there is the question of 
incentive to the owner to go on and com- 
plete the payment of his mortgage. Then 
there is the problem of relating the life of 
the mortgage to the earning lifetime of the 
borrower. 


These have all been important factors in 
the attitude of the approved lending in- 
stitutions toward any lengthening of the 
period of amortization of the principal 
borrowed on joint loans under Part I of 
the Housing Act. Therefore if there is to 
be any extension of the period of amortiza- 
tion it is necessary that there be some 
inducement held out, or some _ further 
security for the approved lending institu- 
tions who are asked to take additional risks. 


The seventh aspect, sir, is the matter of 
interest rates. Of course the interest rate 
is on the one hand a matter of high 
importance to the borrower. It is also a 
matter of concern to the lender in relation 
to other market possibilities for return on 
his investment. Today we have achieved 
under the Housing Act an effective rate to 
the borrower on joint loans of 54 per cent 
because the government puts up 20 per cent 
at a rate of 32 per cent and the approved 
lending institutions puts up 60 per cent of 
the total 80 per cent loan at a rate of 53 
per cent, making a combined rate of 5} 
per cent.... The interest on the first 20 
per cent of the 80 per cent as contributed 
by the Government is at the rate of 3% 
per cent, and the lending institution puts 
up the other 60 per cent at a rate of 54 
per cent, making a net rate on the 80 per 
cent, which is the total loan, of 5% per cent 
to the borrower. 


Having reviewed these aspects of the 
present situation I think it is fair to apply 
to this bill this test: How does this bill 
propose to meet the problem from these 
various aspects? ‘Then let us examine the 
bill particularly in relation to these seven 
aspects I have mentioned. On examina- 
tion I find that these are the features of 
the bill. 

First, the bill continues practically all of 
the provisions of the present Act except 
those under Part I in relation to the con- 
struction of housing on joint loan for owner 
occupancy. The provisions in relation to 
land assembly, limited dividend housing 
corporations, housing for rental, rural hous- 
ing, home improvement loans, home exten- 
sion loans, subsidized housing, research and 
community planning, are all continued in 
substantially their present form although 
the insurance scheme is applied to some of 
them. 


Second, Part I in relation to joint loans 
for construction of houses for owner occu- 
pancy is abolished. 

Third, the chartered banks of Canada and 
the Quebec savings banks are now admitted 
to the category of approved lending insti- 
tutions under the Act. 

Fourth, a new scheme of insurance is 
introduced in relation to loans under the 
Act and some other forms of housing 
under the Act, on which latter I shall not 
dwell. 

Fifth, the amount of the mortgage loan 
is increased; instead of being 80 per cent, 
except in the case of defence workers, it 
now becomes 90 per cent on the first $8,000 
of the approved lending value and 70 per 
cent on the balance. 

Sixth, the period of repayment of prin- 
cipal of an approved loan is increased from 
20 years to 25 to 30 years in the case of 
owner-occupied housing. 

Seventh, we have a change in the pro- 
vision for the interest rate. It is now to 
be prescribed by the Governor in Council 
by regulation and is not to exceed—this is 
the change—the interest rate on long-term 
government bonds by more than 2% per 
cent per annum. 


The eighth feature is that the aggregate 
amount of all loans in respect of which 
insurance policies shall be issued under the 
Act is not to exceed $2,000 million. 


With that brief review of the features 
of this bill I propose now to appraise it, 
to submit it to the test of whether it will 
contribute toward meeting the housing 
problem in the various aspects which I 
have enumerated.... 


First, what does it do in relation to the 
shortage of serviced land or to meet the 
needs of municipalities? It does nothing 
new. The provisions of this bill offer no 
change whatever over those existing in the 
present Act, and what is undoubtedly still 
the principal bottleneck in solving our 
housing problem today will continue. 
There is no provision in this bill in rela- 
tion to it. This bill offers no help to the 
municipalities beyond such help as was 
offered to them under the existing 
legislation. 

Second, in relation to the cost of con- 
struction, there is of course nothing in this 
bill dealing with that subject. It is quite 
possible—and the Government laid stress on 
this in the light of the action they took in 
1951 to eliminate the one-sixth loan—that 
the additional funds being made available 
for lending on mortgage security could 
result in inflationary pressures. My under- 
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standing is that Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation intends to continue to 
impose a limit on the prices builders may 
charge for houses built with approved loans. 
There has been no statement on that from 
the Minister, but the Minister nods his 
head and I understand he confirms the 
statement I have just made.... 

The third aspect is this matter of the 
down payment. The scheme proposed by 
the Act does offer some assistance in this 
regard through a reduction in the down 
payment.... 

Now, sir, let us come to the next item 
in this aspect of the housing shortage, 
which is income limitation, another test of 
eligibility. There is no indication in the 
pill that any change is contemplated in 
the 23-per-cent relationship between gross 
income and the monthly payment. It is 
evident, of course, that by stretching out 
the repayment of principal the periodical 
payment is thereby somewhat reduced, not 
greatly but certainly to some extent, by 
relating the 23 per cent to a slightly smaller 
payment. In that way the gross income 
required of an eligible mortgagor will be 
slightly reduced. 

But again, subject to the accuracy of the 
figures of the amateur mathematician now 
speaking, and assuming a rate of 51 per 
cent on a loan of $12,500, under the Act at 
present the gross income required of the 
mortgagor would be $4,600 per annum. 
Under the new Act, with the 25-year period 
of repayment, the gross income required 
would be $4,360. In other words there is 
just $240 difference in the gross income 
required in that case under the present bill 
as compared with the existing Act. Of 
course this is assuming that under the new 
act there will be the same effective rate of 
interest to the mortgagor as obtains at 
present, namely 54 per cent, though that is 
an assumption which the Minister, in the 
hight of his statement today, is not yet 
prepared to. make.... 

Sixth aspect is the interest rate. This is 
a matter that I believe is bound to engage 
the attention of the House because of the 
importance of the interest rate in relation 
to the whole question of bringing into 
effective demand a number who are not 
now eligible for loans under the existing 
Actes) 

The Minister has been frank today in his 
approach to this question. He has, it will 
be noticed, carefully refrained from any 
suggestion that the interest rate will not 
go up. Now, sir, this is a matter of extreme 
importance. The bill provides that the 
interest rate permissible under the new 
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insurance scheme shall not exceed by more 
than 24 per cent per annum the effective 
rate on long-term Dominion of Canada 
bonds. Long-term could mean 20 years, 
but I understand that today the maximum 
maturities run to about 15 years and that 
the effective market rate on bonds of that 
maturity is about 3-65 per cent. Admitting 
that 24 per cent is the maximum addi- 
tional rate under the legislation we are now 
called upon to enact, this new bill will pro- 
vide a possible rate of 5:9 per cent on 
mortgages as compared with the existing 
rate of 54 per cent on loans under Part I 
of the present Housing Act. 

It is expected, of course, that by insuring 
the loan and thereby reducing the element 
of risk the lending institutions may be 
willing to accept a somewhat lower rate of 
interest than the 53 per cent they are now 
recelving on their share of the joint loans 
under Part I of the Act. But that remains 
to be seen.... 


Mr. Winters: On the question of the 
down payment, and just to make one other 
correction of what might be left as an 
impression, the insurance premium will not 
go towards increasing the down payment. 
... If, for example, there is a lending 
value of $12,000 and the amount of the 
loan is $10,000, the insurance premium in 
that case would be $200. That premium 
will be an increase in the amount of the 
mortgage loan rather than an increase in 
the amount of the down payment. 


Mr. Fleming: ...I come to the major 
question as to what effect this bill is going 
to have in increasing the supply of funds 
available for mortgage lending under the 
Act. Here, sir, I think there are three 
aspects of this matter that must command 
the consideration of the House. The first 
is the elimination of joint loans under the 
present Part I of the Housing Act. The 
second is the admission of banks to the 
circle of approved lending institutions, and 
the third is the insurance scheme.... 

I take it that the principal purpose that 
the Government has in mind in introduc- 
ing this legislation is to increase the supply 
of mortgage funds.... Will the bill have 
that effect? The Minister was frank 
enough in his statement on December 16 
to say in effect that he could not tell, and 
I am sure that if he cannot tell nobody 
else can.... 

Let us look at these three aspects, and 
first of all the abolition of Part I of the 
National Housing Act. Those of us who 
have tried to keep ourselves close to the 
housing problem will, I am sure, view the 
proposed departure of Part I of the Act 


with very great regret. Part I of the 
National Housing Act has been in force 
since 1944 and it has been, I think, as 
fruitful a piece of legislation as this parlia- 
ment is likely to enact in the ordinary 
course of events. It has created an indi- 
vidual pool for each lending institution 
under which the Government and the lend- 
ing institutions have, in approved propor- 
tions, shared the risk. Seventy per cent of 
the lending for new one-family residential 
construction today comes from that source. 
In the first eleven months of 1953 we saw 
that joint lending under Part I of the Act 
provided for the construction of some 
30,500 units. Conventional loans, on the 
other hand, as an investment for the 
funds of the approved lending institutions, 
attracted just $92 million by comparison in 
the same eleven months’ period for 17,500 
Unites 5. 


I come now to the second aspect, the 
matter of admitting the banks to the 
category of approved lending institutions. 

. Even if this legislation goes into effect 
quickly, it will still be necessary for the 
banks, in order to follow wise and prudent 
investment policies, to diversify their in- 
vestments and to meet the traditional 
obligation of Canadian banks to finance the 
development of Canadian resources. Today 
bank funds are substantially employed.... 
On a recent occasion when the Minister 
was speaking in the city of Toronto, he 
did hold out the hope that, without tres- 
passing upon their existing volume of loans 
and investments for other purposes, the 
banks would have available a volume of 
funds arising from new deposits as the 
population increased. If the population 
increases, then certainly the demands upon 
the banks to finance increasing and expand- 
ing development of Canadian resources are 
likewise going to increase.... i 

Sir, it would be a bold man, one indulg- 
ing in a good deal of speculation on the 
subject, who would be prepared to say with 
any degree of confidence exactly what 
amount the banks are prepared to devote 
to investment under this bill, by way of 
mortgages. I know we can assume that 
the banks will co-operate; but I hope we 
are not going to contemplate any pressures 
being exerted upon the Canadian banks to 
put depositors’ money into long-term in- 
vestments on mortgages under this Act, 
when the course of bank experience and 
the necessities of preserving liquidity would 
dictate to those responsible for the banks’ 
investments that they should not go too 
deeply into investments of this new kind.... 


The provision for insurance by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation is no 
guarantee whatever of liquidity for these 
bank investments. What is proposed by 
the government in relation to liquidity, as 
the Minister stated in his speech this after- 
noon, is that the Bank of Canada Act is to 
be amended to provide that the mortgage 
portfolio of chartered banks is to be eligible 
for loans from the Bank of Canada. 

That will have to be considered a feature 
of high importance in assessing the provi- 
visions of this present bill in regard to the 
needed preservation of liquidity on the 
part of bank investments. I make only one 
further comment on the matter of bank 
investment, and I do it by way of trying 
to bring this matter into its true propor- 
tions, and eliminating wishful thinking— 
which undoubtedly all of us have been 
tempted to do in this respect, not excluding 
the Minister himself.... 


To assume that the banks are going to 
pump vast resources into mortgage invest- 
ments on the one hand, and also that 4,000 
bank branches in Canada are all suddenly 
going to become local lending agencies, is 
to make an assumption that is not 
warranted by an authoritative knowledge 
that exists at the present time. 


The third feature is this insurance scheme. 
This is designed, of course, to make the 
lending on the new terms palatable to the 
banks, and to encourage the present lend- 
ing institutions to enlarge their mortgages. 
Because while previously approved lending 
institutions have been providing 60 per cent 
of the 80 per cent of approved lending 
value, from this point forward, on an in- 
creased lending value, they are expected to 
put up the full 100 per cent of the loan.... 


While this insurance scheme has some 
precedent in the United States, our situa- 
tion in Canada is rather different; and I 
do not think precedent in that respect can 
be pressed too far. Let us also recall that 
the loan is limited to 98 per cent of the 
mortgage risk. I am referring to the prin- 
cipal and the arrears up to six months. A 
9-per-cent premium is paid for it by the 
mortgagor. The limit of $125 may not be 
adequate to cover the expenses to the 
mortgagor; and for that reason I caution 
the House against assuming that the guar- 
antee will be worth 98 per cent of the face 
value of the mortgage.... 

Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South tie. 
It is true that one of the bottlenecks that 
have created the housing shortage is the 
shortage of mortgage funds, and apparently 
the sole purpose of the changes introduced 
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into the National Housing Act by this bill 
is to try to overcome that shortage with the 
distinct understanding, I presume, on the 
part of the Government, that if only that 
difficulty can be met, if only money can be 
made available for mortgage funds, our 
housing problem will be solved. Many 
other factors enter into the solution of the 
housing problem than the amount of 
mortgage funds available. 


I shall try to deal with some of the 
principles of the bill. I shall try to present 
my criticism of them and make what I 
hope the government will consider con- 
structive suggestions for improvement, 
although on that latter point I must say 
that I have not very much hope. First 
let us look at the proposal to insure 
mortgages. The principle underlying 
mortgage insurance is that the lending 
institutions can receive an insurance pay- 
ment, in reality a debenture guaranteed by 
the government, upon the transfer of the 
mortgaged property to Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation.... 

On the whole one of these insured mort- 
gages presents fairly good security to the 
lending institution.... 


There is not the slightest indication in 
the bill that the Government has given one 
moment’s consideration to any protection 
for the original purchaser of a property. 
There is no protection whatever for the 
equity that a purchaser may have in a 
property when circumstances force him to 
default and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation obtains possession of the prop- 
erty. Moreover, I think that the protec- 
tion provided under these insurance policies 
is entirely unnecessary. It is unnecessary 
protection for the lender and it creates an 
additional cost to the purchaser.... 


Since I presume some such measure as 
this is necessary if the banks are to be 
induced to depart from their ordinary 
practice and put money into mortgages, 
possibly some new mortgage money will 
be made available. Whether or not the 
amount of money the banks can be induced, 
under this legislation, to put into the 
general mortgage pool will be more than 
the Government withdraws from the pool 
by terminating its joint lending policy, or 
whether it will be enough to make any 
appreciable difference in the number of 
houses that will be built, remains to be 
seen.... 


We may possibly get a little more mort- 
gage money. Even if we do succeed in 
getting more mortgage money into the 
mortgage pool from the bank, that in itself 
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is not going to solve the housing problem. 
... We must take other measures. Even 
if we extend the moratorium period to 40 
or even 50 years, and thereby reduce the 
monthly payment on houses, there will still 
remain a large sector of the Canadian 
people who will not be able to secure 
homes. It is true that by some such 
measure as that we may be able to make 
it possible for those in the $3,000 bracket 
or those in the $2,500 bracket to purchase 
homes, whereas now they are excluded from 
that possibility. Even under those circum- 
stances we shall still have well over 50 per 
cent of the wage earners of Canada unable 
to purchase homes. 


I suggest that instead of terminating the 
joint lending principle under which the 
Government has been operating in the past 
the Government should, as we in this group 
have suggested many times, issue loans 
directly to borrowers through the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and set 
up a special revolving fund for that 
purpose.... 


I have pointed out a number of times 
in this House that a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the interest rate will do more to 
reduce the carrying charges on a house than 
a 50-per-cent reduction in the cost of labour 
and materials. 


Again, we criticize this bill because no 
fixed interest rate is stated. The interest 
rate may vary, and apparently it may go 
as high as five and three-quarters per cent 
or even six per cent. Again I suggest that 
the Government should make money avail- 
able for housing at not more than two per 
cent. That, in itself, will do more to 
reduce carrying charges on houses, and to 
make houses available to those in the 
lower income groups, than» any other 
measure we could take. 


If the Government wants to maintain the 
present interest rate, then I suggest that it 
should subsidize the interest rate on hous- 
ing, as a social service to the country, or 
at least that it should subsidize the interest 
rate on housing below a certain cost, in 
order that, through that means, we may 
make houses available to more people in 
the lower income groups. If the Govern- 
ment does not want to subsidize the in- 
terest rate on housing, then I suggest that 
it use the facilities of the Bank of Canada 
to provide money for housing at the rate of 
2 per cent. 


I see no reason why the limitation of 
$8,000 should be placed in the bill before 
90 per cent of the lending value can be 
secured. I suggest that instead of limiting 


the 90 per cent lending value to $8,000, that 
figure should be raised to $12,000. Today 
it is practically impossible to purchase a 
bungalow in the Toronto district for much 
less than $12,000. I suggest the Act should 
permit a loan of 90 per cent on houses 
with a lending value up to $12,000. If the 
Government would agree to a lower in- 
terest rate, then I would be all in favour 
of a longer amortization period than is 
provided in the bill. 

There is no new change in the legislation, 
so far as low-rental housing is concerned. 
Low-rental housing presents one of the 
great needs of our time. There are and 
there will be a great many people who 
just cannot afford to buy or to build homes, 
even under the most favourable conditions. 
There are and will continue to be many 
people who will have recourse to renting 
homes, if they are to have homes at all. 
And for that lower income group who can- 
not afford to buy or to build homes, I 
suggest that the Government should estab- 
lish a rental subsidy fund. 

The present legislation provides means 
whereby the government may enter into 
partnership with a provincial government 
or a municipality in sharing the cost of 
building and the cost of maintenance. 
However, I can find nothing in the legis- 
lation whereby the federal Government 
undertakes to make any provision for a 
reduction in the rent below the economic 
level. 

If those houses are to be available, then 
they must be available to the people on the 
basis of their income, and not on the basis 
of an economic rental. Somebody must 
then be able to make up the difference 
between the rent charged and what would 
constitute an economic rental. I suggest 
that if the Government is to meet the low- 
rental housing problem, it should set up a 
low-rental subsidy fund for that purpose. 

One of the drawbacks in connection with 
housing, as the hon. member for Eglinton 
(Mr. Fleming) pointed out, is the difficulty 
that municipalities have in providing ser- 
viced land and schools for new subdivisions. 
I suggest that any legislation which attempts 
to meet the present housing need should 
make some provision whereby the federal 
Government could come to the assistance 
of the municipalities, through the provincial 
governments, for the building of schools 
and the provision of serviced land.... 

Mr. F. G. J. Hahn (New Westminster): 
...On three vital points that interest me 
I think the Minister is to be commended. 
First, the Government recognizes the vital 
need for housing. Second, the Government 


recognizes the need of improving older 
homes. Third, the Government is trying to 
provide means of financing those homes. I 
think those are three most important 
essentials. ... 


I submit that the down payment pro- 
posed in the bill is still too high. The 
down payment of 10 per cent on the first 
$8,000 is quite equitable, but when you 
start adding 30 per cent above that it 
results in just too much money for the 
ordinary individual.... 

As I read the bill, it contains an arrange- 
ment whereby a man building a home may 
do some work on it and can apply that to 
the loan. The bill is not too clear, but I 
wonder whether or not the man who was 
constructing a home could work on that 
home himself and have that apply on the 
down payment, or at least a certain portion 
of it. I think that might be worthy of 
consideration.... 


One other factor to consider is the rate 
of interest. It was dealt with in some 
degree by the hon. member for York South 
(Mr. Noseworthy). The rate he suggests, 
is 2 per cent.... I think it will have to be 
a little more than 2 per cent, because 2 per 
cent will probably not pay for the cost of 
handling the funds.... 


Mr. J. E. Brown (Brantford): ... What 
concerns me in connection with this bill is 
not reducing the amount of the down pay- 
ment below what is provided or extending 
the term of tenure of the mortgage. What 
is concerning me is this: will the bill result 
in loans becoming more available to the 
average citizen? That is the question 
which is paramount; that is the question 
on which this bill should stand or fall.... 


If housing loans become more available 
to the general public than they have been 
in the past, then this bill will have amply 
fulfilled its purpose and will have justified 
the basic idea which prompted the Govern- 
ment to bring in the legislation at the 
present time.... 


Mr. R. H. Small (Danforth): ...The bill 
was intentionally designed to help the pur- 
chaser; but when these restrictions are 
placed upon it, it means that when a fellow 
goes to purchase a home he is confronted 
with a situation of such magnitude that he 
cannot possibly get loans from the lending 
companies.... I should like the Minister 
to study this matter further to see if he 
cannot find some way of reducing the 
salary requirements insisted upon by the 
lenders and give him the advantages 
intended.... 

Debate adjourned. 
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Women 


in the Labour Force — 1 


Participation of Women 
in Canada’s Labour Force 


Number of women in labour force increased almost five-fold from 1901 
to 1951, ratio of employed women to population of working-age women 
almost doubled, their proportionate increase has far exceeded men’s 


More women in Canada are working 
today than 50 years ago—and in a greater 
variety of jobs. 

From 1901 to 1951 the number of women 
in the labour force has increased almost 
five-fold to 1,164,300 (see Table I), the 
ratio of women in the labour force to the 
total population of women of working age 
has almost doubled, and the proportionate 
increase in their numbers in the labour 
force has far exceeded that of men 
(see Chart 1). 

The expansion of employment opportuni- 
ties for women has paralleled the indus- 
trial development of Canada during the 
past 50 years. The last ten or twelve years 
shows this most clearly. The great expan- 
sion of the country’s productive capacity 
during the past decade has been reflected 
in the largest advance in the employment 
of women in Canadian history. 

Both world wars have played a consider- 
able part in speeding the trend toward the 
increased participation of women in the 
labour force. The very tight labour market 
situation created by wartime conditions 
made it essential that women in large 
numbers work in industry and in a variety 
of occupations as a contribution to the war 
effort. Even apart from the emergency 
situations caused by war, however, there 
has been a long-term trend toward the 
increased employment of women. 

The change in the nature of activities 
carried on in the home has probably been 
one of the most important factors affect- 
ing women’s employment, for it has 
resulted in the development and growth of 
many consumer and _ service industries 
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throughout the country. Factories, restau- 
rants and bake shops undertake the weav- 
ing, sewing, baking and preserving of food 
once done by the mothers and daughters in 
the home. A vast network of stores has 
come into being to distribute these goods 
to the public. Service industries have 
developed to provide the population with 
entertainment, personal services, welfare and 
health services. 

Over the years Canadian goods produced 
have increased greatly both in quantity and 
diversity. Higher personal incomes have 
nurtured this industrial growth which, in 
turn, has lead to large increases in employ- 
ment. At the same time women have 
come to predominate in the labour forces 
of many of the consumer-connected service 
industries. 

Mechanization has assisted in the crea- 
tion of employment for women outside the 
home. It facilitated transportation, intro- 
duced new means of communication and 
lightened many household duties. Prob- 
ably its most far-reaching effect for women, 
however, resulted from the greater use of 
machines in industrial processes. Power- 
driven machines have done an increasing 
amount of the heavy work in the factory. 
Physical strength has become less important 
and so many more jobs can be filled by 
women. 

Technical innovations have created many 
new products, from automobiles to tele- 
vision; this in turn has led to new occupa- 
tions, many of which are suitable for women. 

The growth of industrialization has made 
production and sales operations more 
complex. The consequent need for a vast 


network of record-keeping, communication, 
production planning and other activities, all 
of which require large clerical staffs, has 
created a large demand for women workers; 
in these fields, job opportunities for women 
have expanded rapidly. 

In addition, employment of women has 
increased in response to the development 
of extensive social security programs. Many 
administrative and other service activities 
have come into being as a result of 
programs of unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions, retirement plans, health and 
other security schemes. 

The economic expansion of this period, 
of which only a few developments have 
been mentioned, was accompanied by 
equally revolutionary changes in patterns of 
social life which have made possible the 
ereater availability of women for employ- 
ment. Among those particularly affecting 
women were the smaller family, the move- 
ment of the population from the country 
to the city, the advance in women’s educa- 
tion, and a greater acceptance of the 
equality of women in economic and social 
life. 


Chart 1 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
1901 — 1951 





The number of married women in the 
labour force rose from 85,600 in 1941 to 
349,000 in 1951, from accounting for 10 per 
cent of the female labour force to forming 
30 per cent of it (see Chart 3). However, 
it should be noted that the classification 
of married women in 1941 excluded some 


Changing Characteristics 
The increasing employment of women 


has been reflected in a variety of changes 
in the composition of the female working 
force. 

Probably the most notable of these, 
stemming from industrial and occupational 
changes, is the increase in the employment 
of married women. 


who fell into this category in 1951 for 
reasons mentioned in footnote 1 to Table I. 


The emergency conditions of the Second 
World War were largely responsible for 
bringing significant numbers of married 
women into employment in Canada. In- 
creased facilities for training, the increase in 


TABLE I.—WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE 1901-1951 


Female Per Cent of 
Labour Per Cent of Women to 
Female Population Force Women in Total 
14 years and over (1) Pe (2) Labour Force Labour Force 
OUP eters ches hie sas 1,768,400 237,900 13:5 13-4 
LO. erence ati6 3 2,280,900 364,800 16-0 13-4 
TOA ktets A 2,852,700 490,200 E7=} 15°5 
BIE JS i lag rar gee Pipe 3,478,600 665,900 19-1 17:0 
Tae sleeves P 4,130,000 832,800 (3) 20°2 19-9 
LOR ne os ss rs 4,943,900 1,164,300 23-6 20-0 





(1) The figures before 1951 cover the “gainfully occupied’ women; in 1951 the concept 
was changed to women in the “labour force’. The main distinction between the two is that 
the former refers to the usual occupation during the year while the latter refers to the 
specific activity during a particular week. Some of the women working in earlier Censuses 
were not included because their usual activity was considered to be home-making. They 
were included in the labour force in 1951, however, if they were employed or were seeking 
employment during the week of the Census. It should also be noted that the number of 
women in the labour force in 1901 might be slightly underestimated because of the 
enumeration and classification methods used at that time. 

(2) From 1901 to 1931 the labour force includes women 10 years of age and over; from 
1941 to 1951 includes women 14 years of age and over. 


(3) Not including those on active service. 
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Chart 2 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


Total Labour Force 
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marriages, the shift in population from the 
country to the cities, the large number of 
husbands overseas; all played their part in 
expanding the employment of married 
women. 

While emergency conditions brought them 
into employment, the increased education 
and job experience of women have helped 
to maintain a considerable number of 
married women in the labour market. High 
living costs have contributed to the desire 
of many wives to obtain work in the post- 
war years. Although the majority of them 
work only for the first few years of their 
married life, some have full family respon- 


TABLE I.—PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN 
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sibilities, while others who are older are 
able to work because the responsibilities 
of a family have lightened as the children 
have grown up. 

The expansion in the employment of 
married women has occurred in almost all 
areas, occupations, and industries. It has 
been slightly greater in proportion to 
single women in agriculture, proprietary and 
managerial occupations, and in trade and 
manufacturing. The professions and bank- 
ing establishments have not employed quite 
as many but even in these fields at least 
one out of every five working women is 
married. The only instance where the 


IN THE LABOUR FORCE BY MARITAL 


STATUS 


SSS 


ee ee 


1931— 


Per Cent of 
Population Labour Labour 
14 and over Force Force to 
Population 
ahs hele, Raabe ba 1,248,000 537,700 43 
Sc¥ed tha, Saha oie 1,938,100 66, 800 3 
ae as oe 292,100 61,400 21 
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Chart 3 


INCREASE IN MARRIED WOMEN 
IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
1931 — 1951 


Thousands 


1500- Ail Women 
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Married Women 


proportion is less than 20 per cent is in 
the employment of women as household 
workers in private homes. 


Classification by Age 


An increase in the ages of working 
women has also accompanied the rise in 
number of married women working. Chart 
4 shows one of the basic reasons for this: 
there are fewer single girls in the popula- 
tion between the ages of 14 and 35 years 
than there were ten or even twenty years 
ago. The employment of girls in this age 
group is not increasing as fast as that of 
other age-groups because the marriage-rate 
and birth-rate continue high and because 
the number of girls leaving school is low 
as the result of the low-birth rate of the 
Thirties. 

The greatest proportionate gain in the 
employment of women in the last ten years 
occurred for those between the ages of 35 
and 44, and 45 to 54 years. The number 
of persons in these two groups increased 


Chart 4 
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by 80 and 85 per cent respectively, in 
contrast with the rise of 40 per cent for all 
age-groups (see Table III). During the ten- 
year period, some 88,900 women in the 35 
to 44 age-group and 63,800 in the 45-54 
group were added to the total of those 
employed. The participation in employ- 
ment of women in these two age-groups has 
now risen to about one in five of the 
population compared with one in six in the 
35 to 44 age-group and one in eight for 
women 45 to 54 in 1941. 

The younger groups, however, still pre- 
dominate in the employment of women. 
Chart 5 shows the participation of women 
in employment by the various age-groups 
in 1951. 


Educational Level 


The change in the educational level of 
working women during this period has been 
another important trend. As a woman’s 
educational level rises, the number and 
variety of jobs open to her increases greatly. 


TABLE I01.—WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE BY AGE GROUPS 


eS SSSTaec=oooonm 


Increase from 


A 
ak 1941 1951 1941 to 1951 
ee ee ee ee ok 
No. % 
(ve J), a, = pale ang ae an Oe 144,500 197, 100 52, 600 36 
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Chart 5 


PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN IN THE LABOUR 
FORCE BY VARIOUS AGE GROUPS 
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Statistics are not available, however, to 
show the extent of this advance over the 
50-year period. Table IV reveals that the 
general level of education of females in the 
labour force in 1951 was substantially 
higher than that of males. 

Educational standards are generally high 
for jobs in the clerical and _ professional 
field, where about 40 per cent of the 
women are employed; very few enter this 
work without some high school education. 
More than a third of the women in the 
professions, for example, have 13 of more 
years of schooling. In contrast, about 40 
per cent of the men are employed in 
agriculture and manufacturing, where the 
majority have only public school educa- 
tion. The general educational level of 
males tends to be relatively lower because 
boys as a rule start to work earlier than 
girls. In the age-group 16 and 17, 52 per 
cent of the boys were in the labour force 
compared with 32 per cent of the girls. A 
similar situation existed in the age-group 
14 and 15, although smaller numbers were 
involved. 





Experience in Canada, U.S. and U.K. 

Chart 6 shows the extent to which women 
in Canada participate in employment com- 
pared with the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The labour force in the 
three countries is shown as a percentage 
of the population for each of the five main 
age-groups. 

Probably the most outstanding fact 
revealed by the chart is that the proportion 
of women participating in employment in 
Canada is considerably lower than in either 
of the other two countries. This is true 
for women of all ages with the one small 
exception of the 20-24 age-group, where the 
proportion employed in Canada is fraction- 
ally higher than in the United States. 

The reasons for this consistent and 
appreciable difference are not easily 
explained. The analysis is made difficult 
by the fact that the causal factors cannot 
always be separated from one another, and 
sometimes cannot be measured. Also, 
detailed comparisons are not always pos- 
sible between the three countries because 
of differences in the methods of collecting 
the relevant statistics. 
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Male Percentage | Female Percentage 
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Only the more significant and clear-cut 


factors contributing to the situation can be - 


discussed here. To simplify the difficulties, 
comparison will be confined mainly to 
Canada and the United States. 

Primary industries provide employment 
for a larger proportion of the labour force 
in Canada than they do in the United 
States. This significantly lowers the par- 
ticipation rate of women in Canada because 
of the small proportion of women employed 
in this type of industry (women made up 
only 4 per cent of the agricultural labour 
force in Canada in 1951, according to 
Census definitions*). On the other hand, a 
much larger proportion of the labour force 
in the United States is employed in the 
trade and service industries where the 
proportion of women holding jobs is much 
greater. 

Participation rates in Canada are influ- 
enced by the relatively larger rural popula- 
tion and the proportionately fewer big 
cities. Statistics indicate that the participa- 
tion rate as a rule increases in relation to 
the size of the city and is greater in urban 
than rural communities. 

The lower participation rate of married 
women in Canada is directly affected by the 
larger proportion of children in the country, 
particularly children of pre-school age. 

The participation of negro women in the 
United States is also greater than of white 
women in either Canada or the United 
States. This is an important factor as 
about 10 per cent of the female population 
in the United States is negro. The greater 
participation is particularly evident in agri- 
culture, where the proportion of negro 
women in the labour force is roughly 30 
per cent whereas that of white women is 
roughly 5 per cent. 

While it is impossible to measure the 
effect of social attitudes on employment, 
there is no doubt that they play a signifi- 
cant part. It should not be assumed, 





*It is difficult to distinguish between farm 
women who should be considered part of the 
agricultural labour force and those who 
might rightfully be classified as housewives 
or daughters on farms. The present methods 
of enumeration assign the great majority of 
women to the latter group rather than to the 
labour force. 


Chart 6 


PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN IN THE LABOUR 
FORCE IN CANADA, BY AGE GROUPS, COM- 
PARED WITH THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BRITAIN, JUNE 1951. 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Survey Reports, Labour Force, July 1951. Canada — 
Census, June, 1951. Great Britain— General 
Registry Office, Census, April 9, 1951, One Per 
Cent Sample Tables, Part 1. 


& This is calculated on the basis of the population 
15—19 and the Labour Force 14— 19, 


however, that attitudes are necessarily more 
favourable to the employment of women 
in the United States than in Canada. A 
comparison of the participation of women 
in three cities of similar size and indus- 
trial composition in Canada and the United 
States showed that the rates were actually 
higher in Canada than in the United States. 
A great deal more investigation would have 
to be made, however, before any conclu- 
sions could be drawn for the country as a 
whole. 

The industrial and geographical structure 
of Canada and the United Kingdom would 
be important factors in explaining the 
differences in participation rates between 
the two countries. Furthermore, the United 
Kingdom has a lower school-leaving age 
and provides many day nurseries for work- 
ing mothers. A lower marriage- and birth- 
rate also tends to increase participation 
rates in the United Kingdom compared 
with Canada. 


--Prepared in the Employment and Labour Market Section, 
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Economics and Research Branch 
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Women 





in the Labour Force — 2 


Department Broadcasts Six Talks 
about Women in Employment 


Five prominent Canadian women appear on “Canada at Work” program 
and speak on changing pattern of women’s employment, future of women 
in the economy, shortage of stenographers and nurses, effect on home life 


A series of six weekly radio broadcasts 
on the subject “Women in Employment’ 
consisting of addresses by five women 
prominent in women’s organizations, gov- 
ernment, the legal profession, social work 
and nursing was completed last month. 
The broadcasts were sponsored by the 
Department of Labour as part of its 
regular weekly radio feature “Canada at 
Work,” which is carried by a network of 
Canadian stations. 

Speakers were Mrs. A. Turner Bone, 
President of the National Council of 
Women; Miss Ruth Hamilton, Co- 
ordinator of Women’s Employment, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; Miss 
Margaret P. Hyndman, QC, Vice-President 
of the International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women and Past President 
of the Canadian Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Miss Nora 
Lea, President of the Toronto Branch of 
the Canadian Association of Social Workers 
and Executive Secretary of the Protestant 
Children’s Homes; and Miss Helen G. 
McArthur, President of the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association. 

Mrs. Turner Bone examined the changing 
pattern. of women’s employment. Miss 
Hamilton, who appeared on two programs, 
spoke on the future of women in a changing 
economy and discussed the question: “How 
serious is the shortage of stenographers?” 
Miss Hyndman spoke on women in 
executive and professional occupations, Miss 
Lea the effect on home and family of 
women in employment, and Miss McArthur 
on the supply and demand for nurses. 


Changing Pattern 


“The entrance of women in great numbers 
into the industrial world is the greatest 
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change” in the time she has been con- 
nected with the National Council of 
Women, said Mrs. A. Turner Bone on the 
broadcast that opened the series. 

The change began, she said, during the 
First World War. “During that period 
women in Canada really came out of the 
kitchen into the industrial world and have 
never returned,” she explained. 

Mrs. Turner Bone listed the chief occu- 
pations for girls and women before the 
First World War and as they are today. 
Before the 1914-1918 war, domestic service 
absorbed the greatest number of women 
gainfully employed, followed by teaching, 
nursing, clerking in stores, office work, 
factory work, and librarian. Now factory 
workers are first in numerical strength, 
followed by teachers, those in service occu- 
pations—domestics, waitresses, etc—nurses, 
and office workers. 

One change in the industrial world 
brought about by women’s entry into it 
has been their expression of the desire for 
equal pay for equal work, she said. “This 
is a big question,” she added. She did not, 
however, go into much detail on the 
subject. 

‘Turning to some of the problems encoun- 
tered by women in employment, Mrs. 
Turner Bone said :— 

“Women in business have experienced 
discrimination on the part of employers in 
favour of a man simply because she was 
a woman. Women have also had the 
experience of losing out in favour of a 
man at promotion time. These are some 
of the problems that women are meeting 
in the working world. The discrimination 
against the older worker has also been 
demonstrated. There seems to have been 
a tendency on the part of management to 


employ a younger, more’ glamourous- 
looking person even at the expense of 
experience and dependability.” 

On the subject of part-time employment 
she said :— 

“Women have shown that there is a 
growing number of married women wishing 
part-time employment, either because of 
the necessity for a larger take-home pay 
for the family or because of the preference 
of the woman to work outside the home; 
and also there is the desire of a woman 
to prepare herself for that later period 
when the children have launched into a 
life of their own, independent of her, and 
she wants to work again.” 


Women’s Future in a Changing Economy 

Women will continue to assume wider 
and greater responsibilities in Canada’s 
national life, Miss Ruth Hamilton pre- 
dicted in her talk on the future of women 
in a changing economy. 

It was not so long ago, she said, when 
stories of their extraordinary experiences in 
struggling to get to the top would be 
recounted as evidence of how difficult it 
was for women to gain recognition of their 
abilities in a man’s world. Other women 
were thus encouraged to attempt to make 
careers for themselves in the industrial 
or professional fields hitherto the exclusive 
territory of men. 

Today, all this is quite different, said 
Miss Hamilton, adding: “It may not be 
that conditions are such that women no 
longer meet prejudice but generally they 
are accepted on a basis of their qualifica- 
tions for the job and not as slightly inferior 
substitutes for male workers.” 

The full emergence of women into the 
labour market was hastened by the two 
world wars, Miss Hamilton explained. 

“The increase in the female labour force 
was greater during the decade of 1941 to 
1951 than in any previous ten-year period 
in Canada’s history. In 1901, women 
formed 13-3 per cent of the total labour 
force of Canada. This percentage in- 
creased steadily to 18-5 per cent in 1941, 
and at the time of the 1951 census the 
ratio stood at 22 per cent. To even glance 
through the reports and tabulations based 
on the 1951 census, it is obvious that 
women have entered many occupations and 
industries previously considered unsuitable 
for them, and that there are few fields into 
which some women, if only a few, have not 
ventured,” she said. 

About one-third of the female labour 
force are married women, Miss Hamilton 
said, and this increase in married women 
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workers has followed the steadily rising 
cost of lving during the post-war years. 
Many married women work in order to 
maintain high living standards, for the 
greater financial security of their families, 
to build up funds for the education of 
children, and to supply care for dependent 
and aging relatives. “Women work, like 
men, because they must and to get what 
they most desire,” she added. 

Single women, who constitute two-thirds 
of the female labour force, work in most 
cases because they must support them- 
selves. “These women...have advantages 
today which were not available to women 
prior to the last war. They have the 
assurance that they are acceptable for 
employment in accordance with their 
qualifications for the job; they have a 
wider choice of occupations and they can, 
in many instances, demand equal pay fer 
work equal to that performed by male 
workers,” Miss Hamilton said. 

Pointing out that job opportunities for 
women will increase as Canada’s economy 
continues to expand, Miss Hamilton said 
it may be more difficult for some women 
to find the right job—that job in which 
they can utilize their abilities, training and 
skills. Proper connections can be found 
through the National Employment Service, 
she said, which provides special facilities 
for women seeking employment. 


Miss Hamilton listed several changes 
over the years that have made it possible 
for women to become important factors in 
the working world. These are an expand- 
ing economy where the supply of male 
workers has been insufficient to maintain 
production, the increasing use of skill rather 
than strength in our mechanized age, the 
decreasing demands of the home brought 
about by modern inventions and commer- 
cial services, and finally economic pressure 
with its two-fold aspect of meeting increas- 
ed living costs and satisfying the desire for 
more and more of the good things of life. 


“As for the future,” said Miss Hamilton, 
‘Gt will be largely what we can make of it, 
and as in the past, women have proved 
their capacity to meet the problem, so will 
they continue to assume wider and greater 
responsibilities in Canada’s national life.” 


Executive and Professional Occupations 
It is surprising to recall, Miss Hyndman 
said in her speech on women in executive 
and professional occupations, that it was 
only in 1868 that the first woman was 
licensed to practise medicine in Ontario, 
and only in 1883 that the first woman 
graduated in medicine in Ontario. 
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It was only in 1897 that Clara Brett 
Martin was called to the Bar of Ontario 
—the first woman barrister in the British 
Empire. Miss Martin had first to fight 
to get the Legislature to pass an act to 
allow her to become enrolled as a student 
solicitor and ultimately to practise as a 
solicitor, Miss Hyndman said. Then, 
having passed her examination, she still 
had a fight to get another act passed to 
allow her to be called to the Bar and to 
practise as a barrister before the courts. 
Thus the doors were opened to all women 
in Ontario who wanted to practise law. 


“To have the law of Ontario so amended,” 
Miss Hyndman said, “Miss Martin had to 
convince not only the men lawyers prac- 
tising then, but the members of the legis- 
lature, also all men, that what she was 
proposing was not immoral, or immodest, 
or indecent, and that it was fair and just, 
not only that women should be allowed to 
choose and practise a profession, but that 
it was fair and just that women who came 
before the courts should be able to be 
represented by women, if they so desired.” 


Similar legislation followed in most of 
the other Canadian provinces, although it 
was not until many years later, in 1919, 
that Canadian women were given the 
franchise. 


“In the fifty-six years since the first 
woman was admitted to practise, what 
has happened? asks Miss Hyndman. She 
said :— 


We now practise in every province of 
Canada. In Ontario alone there are 159 
women lawyers and we have one woman a 
judge, Judge Helen Kinnear, the first woman 
judge of a court of record in the British 
Commonwealth. In the whole of Canada 
there are 17 women Queen’s Counsel. Some 
women practise in the criminal field—there 
are at least two Canadian women who have 
defended persons accused of murder, and 
both successfully—but more in the civil 
field. Many of them are largely engaged 
in court work, some in office practices, some 
in government or court offices. In the city 
of Toronto, I estimate that there are at 
least seventy women in practice, all earn- 
ing good livings, more than they would earn 
as teachers or nurses or in other professions 
more usual for women. 


The story of the first women in medicine 
was much the same. In days not so far 
behind us, women attending the university 
medical school for the first time could never 
find a seat in a lecture room, but had to 
stand for lectures throughout their first year, 
at least. This was because of a concerted 
effort on the part of men in the course to 
discourage them. Although Dr. Augusta 
Stowe Gullen was admitted to practice in 
1883, for many years thereafter women were 
educated in a separate medical school. Now 
there are hundreds of women practising all 
branches of medicine in every part of 
Canada. 
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The variety of businesses and professions 
in which women have succeeded in Canada, 
Miss Hyndman observed, makes a fascinat- 
ing story. 

“ I know,” she went on, “many women 
who are successful as doctors, teachers, 
professors, even ministers; as lawyers, 
judges, engineers—mechanical, aeronautical, 
electrical, methods, every kind of engineer; 
druggists, industrial chemists, architects, 
dentists, dental mechanics, dietitians; there 
are women surveyors, physiotherapists, 
undertakers, even brew-masters, chefs of 
course, and manufacturers of all sorts of 
things—textiles, aeroplanes, shoes, tires, and 
countless other necessary articles. Public 
stenographers are common, managers of co- 
operatives, hotel managers, merchandisers, 
salesmen, real estate agents, and, of course, 
there are florists, designers, interior deco- 
rators, personnel directors, statisticians, 
caterers, printers, publishers, travel agents, 
advertising agents, musicians, sculptors, 
artists, writers, journalists, librarians; there 
are even women fur breeders, fruit growers, 
farmers, miners and prospectors, and fisher- 
men.... An astonishing record, is it not?” 

It may be asked how it has come about 
that in so short a time women have come 
to choose such a variety of businesses and 
professions, said Miss Hyndman. Speaking 
for the women known to her personally, 
most of those who have reached the top, 
she said, cannot be said to have chosen 
that particular kind of business as a career 
but have started in as stenographers or 
bookkeepers and gradually, through hard 
work and ability, have made themselves 
indispensable and risen to the top “in 
spite of a considerable amount of male 
scepticism, if not opposition”. 

There are, of course, she added, thou- 
sands of girls and women who never reach 
the top but spend their lives usefully as 
stenographers and secretaries. 


“Not nearly enough has been said of the 
importance of a good secretary in business,” 
Miss Hyndman continued. “In many large 
institutions, because of rules which we 
think outmoded, it is impossible for girls 
to go beyond a certain salary ceiling, 
except in the secretarial field. I am sure 
you are thinking, as I am, about banks 
and insurance companies. We have no 
women bank managers, and with only one 
exception that I know of, no managers 
of life insurance companies or _ trust 
companies, let alone presidents or vice- 
presidents of banks. Perhaps that is 
because we have no women directors, or 
very few women directors, of financial 
institutions.” 


In a brief reference to the attitude of 
some women in the home towards women 
who take employment outside their homes, 
both married and single, the attitude of 
many, Miss Hyndman said, changes only 
when they discover that they are going 
to be dependent on the earnings of their 
daughters for their own livelihood. “Then, 
usually the woman is too old or her influ- 
ence too little to do her, or her daughter 
or any woman in business or professional 
life, any good.” 

On the other hand, continued Miss 
Hyndman, there are hundreds of women 
who started working during the war, expect- 
ing their business careers to be limited to 
the duration of the war, but for one reason 
or another have had to remain. ‘These 
women want to improve themselves and 
their positions. Anyone with such laudable 
ambition ought to be encouraged, she said, 


and rewarded for faithful and efficient 
service. 
Miss Hyndman concluded with some 


remarks on equal pay. 

When one considers a reward or compen- 
sation in relation to the work of women, 
one is up against a wall of prejudice and 
opposition—prejudice and opposition which 
is not, I am sorry to say, limited to the 
male public. And in this respect I ask you 
to consider the following points: What are 
we paid for? We are paid for work and 
not for family responsibilities. A bachelor 
is paid as much as a married man. A 
married man without children is paid as 
much as a married man with a family. 

What about dependents? Women have 
them too. But while men usually choose 
their dependents, women do _ not. Men’s 
dependents usually become assets, whereas 
women’s dependents, as time goes on, remain 
a liability. Will the community benefit ? 
Yes, the community will benefit when women 
are paid equally with men for the same 
work, because the best person available 
will be chosen for the job. Does it cost 
less to be a woman than a man? Our food, 
clothing, housing, transport, education, taxes, 
entertainment and holidays cost the same, 
whereas, in addition to higher remunera- 
tion, men receive family allowances and are, 
in many ways, subsidized by taxes which 
we help to pay. Do women undercut men? 
Yes, and they will continue to do so as 
long as the pay is not for the job but for 
the person; that is to say, so long as women 
are paid less for doing the same job as men 
pey will undersell men and will get their 
jobs. 

There are, I am pleased to say, many 
women in the professions who are paid for 
the job they do on the same scale as men. 
Every year, there are more and more women 
making places for themselves in the business 
world as well as in the professional field. 
So many of them, in fact, that they are no 
longer news. 


Effects on Home and Family 
“Whether married women with children 
should work outside their own homes Is 


a much debated point and one on which 
there are perhaps aS many opinions as 
there are individual family situations,” said 
Miss Nora Lea in her discussion of the 
effects on home and family of women in 
employment. 


After reviewing the trend that began with 
the First World War whereby more and 
more married women seek employment out- 
side the home, Miss Lea dealt with two 
broad classes of working mothers, those 
who work to maintain the family income 
and those who wish to work because they 
have creative minds and capacities. 

Women in the first group work either 
because the husband’s wages are insuffi- 
cient to meet the current daily needs of 
living, because they are widowed, divorced 
or deserted with children to support, or 
because the husband is ill, explained 
Miss Lea. 


“Many women in this category work 
from the urgency of necessity and would 
much prefer to be at home carrying their 
full-time responsibility of ‘mothering’ their 
children in the accepted sense of the term. 
This group is a large one in Canada due 
to the fact that our social security program 
makes no adequate provision to enable a 
mother left in such straits to maintain 
her family in health and decency without 
outside employment,” she said. 


If regular incomes were available for 
these mothers, it would not be necessary 
for institutions to be a party to the 
separation of mother and children, Miss 
Lea pointed out. 

Women in the second group, said Miss 
Lea, often feel that they have something 
to offer to the world and often need 
themselves the intellectual stimulation of 
work in business or one of the professions. 


“Many such women are much more 
effective in work in the world outside 
their homes than they are in the routine 
of domestic life, and feel, perhaps justi- 
fiably, that their children are happier and 
better adjusted in the care provided for 
them through a third party than were they 
themselves to accept the role of house- 
keeper rather than of professional woman,” 
she said. 

Probably the most satisfactory solution 
for these families is the employment of 
domestic help, said Miss Lea, although this 
is the least available solution because of 
the movement of people away from 
domestic service. For others, foster home 
placement, institution or boarding school, 
with camp during the summer, provides a 
responsible plan, she said. 
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Miss Lea concluded her broadcast by 
saying: “Families can be families whether 
mother is working outside or not, but 
only if she continues to recognize her role 
as the “mother person” and all that that 
implies in the emotional life of the family.” 


Supply of and Demand for Nurses 

“When you want a nurse, you want her 
urgently,” said Miss Helen G. McArthur; 
“in fact, you may want two or three to 
give care for 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. Under such circumstances, you 
become immediately and practically aware 
of the present-day problem of the supply 
of and demand for nurses. If you inquire 
further you will find that this most essen- 
tial service is in great demand and the 
supply is not adequate to meet that 
demand.” 

The lack of nursing personnel is world- 
wide, said Miss McArthur, varying among 
countries from those with none whatever 
for millions of people to those with one 
nurse for approximately each 400 persons. 
This lack, according to medical and public 
health authorities, is hampering the progress 
of practically all health programs. 

Canada is one of the more fortunate 
countries, she said, with well over 43 
thousand practising registered nurses to 
serve nearly 144 million people, or one 
nurse to about 355 persons. In addition, 
we have more than 15,000 student nurses in 
our schools of nursing and thousands of 
nursing assistants. 

It is not, however, just a matter of 
population ratios, Miss McArthur pointed 
out; there is the question of distribution. 
Canada, with an area of more than 34 
million square miles, has a population of 
14 million, more than half of which is 
urban. Hospital and nursing services, to 
a large extent, are concentrated in the 
larger centres, she said, leaving about one- 
third of the medical personnel trying to 
spread their services over vast rural areas. 

With the development during the past 
half-century of modern scientific medicine, 
public health programs and an informed 
public, said Miss McArthur, Canadians have 
come to expect “and to a degree are willing 
to pay for” the best possible service. 

In the past four years, through federal- 
provincial health grants, hospital bed 
capacity has been increased by more than 
30 per cent but, although more nurses have 
been prepared than ever before, the supply 
has been increased by only about 18 per 
cent in both the graduate and _ student 
groups. Today, there are four times as 
many registered nurses as in 1934 and about 
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one-third more than in 1944; but it is 
estimated that between eight and nine 
thousand additional nurses are still needed 
to keep up with the ever-increasing demand. 

Most of our nurses are recruited from 
the young women graduating from our high 
schools, Miss McArthur said. Nursing is 
attractng approximately 25 per cent of 
Canada’s graduates—a higher percentage 
than obtains in either the United States 
or the United Kingdom. 

“What, then, are the solutions to the 
problem of demand in excess of supply?” 
Miss McArthur asked. 

We know, she said, that the pool of 
young girls in Canada is greater than the 
number graduating from high school. Girls 
should be encouraged to complete high 
school education and so increase the 
potential pool for all occupations. 

In looking for recruits, “Canada has 
neglected the potential source in the male 
population. Male nurses have not been 
prepared in Canada to the same extent as 
in many other countries and they could 
make a very real contribution, particularly 
in some of the special fields,” she stated. 

Training should be made attractive and 
sound. Canadian schools of nursing are 
trying to do this, she said, but the financial 
support of the majority of them is left to 
the hospitals, already burdened with finan- 
cial difficulties, and the cost is largely a 
charge on the paying patient at a time 
when he is least able to carry it. 

“The Canadian Nurses’ Association,” Miss 
McArthur said, “is on record as approving 
government support of nursing education, 
such as is given to other fields of educa- 
tion. It is the hope of the profession that 
an informed public will be prepared in the 
very near future to support nursing educa- 
tion on the same basis as it now does all 
other professional groups such as doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, etc. What is needed is 
independent schools of nursing which plan 
and control the complete experience of the 
student. This can be possible only when 
adequate financial support is available. 
With such schools, we could then hope to 
attract and retain our full share of recruits 
for nursing and continue to increase the 
supply of nurses.” 

The whole answer to the supply of 
nursing service, however, does not lie in 
the number of nurses available, stated 
Miss McArthur. We must also ask the 
question: Are we properly utilizing all types 
of nursing service? She went on:— 

We must learn to conserve our present 
nursing power. We must free them from 


duties that other workers might do, such as 
clerical work. Improved personnel policies 


and satisfactory working conditions could 
decrease the loss of nurses from the profes- 
sion. Married nurses must be permitted to 
make their contribution, when possible, 
through careful planning. 

Health authorities in both hospitals and 
the community, as well as the nursing 
profession, she concluded, are spending 
much time and effort on the solution of 
these problems. 


Shortage of Stenographers 


It is not the seriousness of the shortage 
of stenographers but “the extent of the 
shortage and its causes with which I think 
we should be concerned,” Miss Ruth 
Hamilton said in her address that ended 
the series. 

“There is a shortage of stenographers,” 
Miss Hamilton said, “that has come about 
because of business expansion throughout 
Canada.” ‘But, she went on to explain, 
three other factors contribute to it: the 
employment of stenographers on not truly 
stenographic tasks (Miss Hamilton called 
this the “wastage” of stenographers), the 
payment of almost-equal salaries to stenog- 
raphers and typists, and the imposition of 
age limitations. 


While a shortage of stenographers seems 
apparent from newspaper advertisements 
and the number of orders placed with the 
National Employment Service, many 
employers ask for stenographers when less 
qualified persons could perform the work 
equally efficiently, Miss Hamilton explained. 


“Stenography is a skill, and a stenog- 
rapher combines in her skill two other 
skills—one, of writing shorthand legibly and 
accurately, the other in operating a type- 
writer at an approved rate of speed. To 
become proficient in each of these two 
skills the individual must have good co- 
ordination of eye, ear and hand, and the 
ability to work fast and accurately; 
proficiency is gained only after sound 
training and much practice,” Miss Hamilton 
said. 

Yet many employers hire such qualified 
and trained personnel to type letters or 
material from a dictaphone or rough drafts. 


OL Is 18 what I call wastage of 
stenographers, and it may explain, in part 
at least, why there may be a shortage of 
stenographers,” Miss Hamilton added. 


In many circumstances, she explained, the 
National Employment Service found execu- 
tives really required not a stenographer but 
a “good typist, one who understood how 
to set up material in proper form on the 
typewriter, who was accurate in copying 
figures and tabulations, and who, in addi- 


tion, had had experience in general office 
work. Such an employee might also 
qualify as a secretary. And, if she was a 
good typist, she could write letters which 
had been dictated to a recording machine 
and thus fulfil all the requirements of the 
employer, without needing shorthand.” 

Rates of pay are another contributing 
factor to the shortage of stenographers, 
Miss Hamilton reported. 

“In some instances,” she pointed out, “the 
typist may receive the same or nearly the 
same rate of pay as does the stenographer, 
and unless the stenographer’s skill as a 
shorthand writer is recognized in the wage 
scale, there is no reason to expect that 
girls will spend time and money in acquir- 
ing proficiency in shorthand. 


“T do not think many would disagree 
with me in saying that it takes not less 
than nine months to acquire the required 
facility in writing shorthand for commercial 
use. If this skill does not receive recog- 
nition as a skill, and if the stenographer 
is not paid appreciably more than the 
typist, 1t is not surprising that many girls 
do not want to spend time and money in 
acquiring a knowledge of shorthand.” 


The “age factor” is another prime cause 
of the shortage, she explained. 


Many employers want attractive, respon- 
sible, experienced stenographers, and yet 
under 25, or even 20, years of age. Miss 
Hamilton related one instance where an 
employer advertised for a “senior stenog- 
rapher” under 25. 


“Ts it reasonable to expect to find these 
qualifications in a young person under 20— 
or even 25?” Miss Hamilton asked. 

She pointed out that these arbitrary age 
limits imposed on stenographic positions 
bar many competent, qualified individuals. 

“IT am sorry to think of the number of 
cases which have come to my attention 
in which the individual was unable to find 
employment as a stenographer simply 
because she was at the extreme old age of 
35!” Miss Hamilton said. 


“T believe the shortage could become 
considerably less,’ she concluded, “if more 
emphasis were placed on the ability, pro- 
ficiency and skill of the stenographer or 
typist, and less on the year in which she 
was born. I believe, too, that some 
improvement in the situation could be 
effected if the description of the duties to 
be performed by the stenographer, as such, 
were more specific, so that every stenog- 
rapher could be utilized to the best of 
her ability and in the best interests of her 
employer.” 
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Women 





in the Labour Force —3 


Organized Labour's Opinion 


of Women in Employment 


TLC Statement on Women Members 


When one thinks of the trade-union 
movement or of the working force of 
Canada, one somehow conjures up a picture 
of brawny men in shirt sleeves and over- 
alls wielding heavy tools in mine, mill and 
factory. In this age of assembly lines and 
constant technological development this 
picture is outdated and distorted, for 
women form an important segment of the 
trade-union movement and are equally 
with men a part of the total working 
force of our country. 

Few men or women escape the divine 
commandment: “Thou shalt earn thy bread 
by the sweat of thy brow”; but for the 
purpose of this article we will limit the 
discussion to those women who are gain- 
fully employed, that is, those working for 
a wage. 

This is not meant as a slight to the 
millions of women who toil unceasingly in 
the home, washing, sweeping, nursing, 
cooking and doing the countless chores 
involved in raising a family and keeping 
the breadwinner happy and contented. 

There is a common belief that women 
are difficult to organize and do not make 
trustworthy members of trade unions. We 
have no hestitation in saying that this 
belief is fallacious and contrary to experi- 
ence of the trade-union movement. 

Wherever men can be organized in an 
industry, no great difficulty is experienced 
in organizing the women as well. This fact 
is proved by the union membership of 
many thousands of women in the needle 
trades, textiles, chemicals, rubber, printing, 
tobacco, electrical appliances and many 
manufacturing industries. 

Difficulty is encountered in organizing 
women only in those fields where men are 
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also either indifferent or hostile to union- 
ization, e.g., the so-called white-collar class. 

That women become and remain staunch 
members of trade unions reflects greatly to 
their credit, for contrary to men, their job 
in industry or commerce is not their ulti- 
mate vocation. All women, we suppose, 
aspire to home and family and their posi- 
tion in industry is, relatively speaking, 
temporary. 

While we have no definite statistics 
available on the matter, trade-union experi- 
ence clearly demonstrates that more than 
half of the women gainfully employed are 
below the age of 25. It is evident that 
young women between the ages of 18 and 
25, with few exceptions, are perhaps more 
concerned with future marriage plans than 
advancement in the industries in which 
they are employed. This, of course, is not 
meant to depreciate in any way the indis- 
pensable contribution women make to the 
essential production of goods in Canada; 
rather, it is to demonstrate that women’s 
bargaining position and future stake in 
industry and commerce is not the same as 
that of men. 

Another important group of women in 
industry is composed of married women 
who temporarily and for a variety of 
reasons return to gainful employment after 


marriage. Many of these married women 
are forced to return to work because their 
husbands’ wages are below subsistence 
standards, or because of illness of the 


bread-winner. Without casting any reflec- 
tion on the great merit of this group of 
women who not only fill an important role 
in our industrial life but also must carry 
on their major task of home and family, 
it may be said that these women are not 


in a very strong bargaining position in 
industry and do not consider their return 
to factory or office as anything but 
temporary until the emergency or condi- 
tion which necessitated their return to 
gainful employment has passed and they 
can return to their normal duties as wives 
and mothers. 

Despite these deterrent factors and all 
that can be said to the contrary, women 
are a vital part of our gainfully-employed 
working force and make an important 
contribution to the militancy and solidarity 
of the trade-union movement. Many 
scores of women hold important positions 
in local unions and are an effective force 
in the activities of the unions affiliated to 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

In the early days of the trade-union 
movement, there was some opposition to 
accepting women for membership in trade 
unions; but wiser counsel soon prevailed, 
for it was realized that if women in 
industry and commerce were left unorgan- 
ized they would be a constant threat to 
the hard-won gains the men had obtained 
through collective bargaining. In fact, the 
dominant battle cry in the organization of 
women into the trade-union family became 
“equal pay for equal work”. 

To properly assess the constant and 
indispensable contribution of women in the 
labour movement could not be encom- 
passed in a short article such as this. To 
try to name a few of the outstanding 
labour leaders of the so-called weaker sex 
is difficult indeed, for they are legion. 
Without any reflection on those who may 
not come to mind immediately we should 
like to signal the efforts and _ selfless 
devotion of some of the outstanding women 
in our trade-union organization. 

Who would deny the outstanding merit 
of the women who contributed to the 
transition of the ladies’ garment industry 
from the sweatshop which it undeniably 
was before the thirties to the decent living 
standards enjoyed by the workers of that 
industry today? For instance, Miss Yvette 
Charpentier, a driving force in the Montreal 
Dressmakers Union for many years and 
presently Director of the educational and 
recreational activities of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in Mont- 
real; Miss Annette Langevin, an organizer 
and negotiator of great ability who was for 
many years assistant manager of the Mont- 
real Dressmakers Union and who is now 
Deputy-Administrator of the Parity Com- 
mittee of the dress industry of the Province 
of Quebec (Miss Langevin is the first 
woman ever to hold such a position in 
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Quebec) ; Miss Cecile Leblanc, an extremely 
effective and hard-working business agent 
who not only does a good job for her 
union but is also an outstanding delegate 
and officer of the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council; Mrs. Guillemette, the 
competent and capable President of Local 
262, ILGWU, which has a membership of 
7,000. We cannot mention by name the 
scores of women in this great organization 
who contribute greatly to its success as 
officers, shop chairladies and stewards. 

Women also played an indispensable role 
in the unionization of the tobacco indus- 
try. One of the women in the forefront 
from the very beginning of the organiza- 
tion of this industry is Cecile Clement, who 
not only contributed to the effective 
unionization of the workers in the plant in 
which she was employed but aided volun- 
tarily and unstintingly in the organization 
of almost every tobacco plant in Canada. 
She still fills an important position in her 
local union. Miss Rose Lacombe, Miss 
Olga Langevin, Jeanette Galarneau, Rose 
Rousseau, Thérése Beaulieu and Mary 
Grottole also do outstanding work as officers 
of their respective local unions. 

In a relatively new industry to Canada, 
the chemical industry, we also find many 
women working side by side with the men 
in negotiating better conditions for their 
fellow workers and their families. We must 
mention Miss Lucille Hert, who is in the 
forefront not only of her local union affairs 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the local but 
in any organizing or social activities of 
her international union in Canada. Miuiss 
Jeanette Descent, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Regional Council of Chemical 
Workers, is another whose wholehearted 
collaboration in trade-union affairs could 
stand favourable comparison with the men 
members of her union. 


The preponderant role of women in the 
organizing of the textile industry is unde- 
niable and full justice could hardly be done 
to all but we could point out for particular 
mention Miss Christine Bélanger, Miss 
Elizabeth Thériault, Miss Eva Mufford and 
Miss Ruth Smith, not to forget the always 
reliable and hard-working Miss Nola 
Dubeau, who has been Secretary of Local 
192 for many years. 


We could name many more in other 
unions all over Canada who participate in 
trade-union affairs on an equal footing with 
men but space forbids us that privilege. 
But we would like to point out another 
important and invaluable contribution of 
women in the trade-union life of Canada, 
that of the great number of girls and 
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women who work in trade-union offices and 
who efficiently administer the business 
affairs of labour unions everywhere. 

The days are long since past when the 
walking delegate carried his office around 
in his pocket. ‘Today, trade unions have 
business offices which could compare 
favourably with any in industry or com- 
merce for efficiency. Many a harried 
organizer or business agent is dependent 
on his secretary to remind him of the many 
details that are part of his daily work. 

Could our vast trade-union movement 
function properly but for the knowledge 
and ability of such outstanding women as 
Miss C. M. Mahoney of the head office of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, who for such a number of years 
has served successive administrations of the 
Congress with such devotion and such a 
store of precious knowledge? And Miss 
Yvonne Pouget of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen whose intimate knowledge 
of the problems of the Brotherhood has 
served many officers and members of that 
great organization? 

Nor would we forget Helene Antonuk, 
Executive Secretary of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour, who not only administers 
the affairs of the Federation but who edits 
its official publication The Labor World. 
Her work in translating union constitutions 
and books on parliamentary procedure from 
English into French has proved a valuable 
contribution to the conduct of union affairs 
in the Province of Quebec, where most 
trade-union meetings are conducted in both 
languages. 


We could name many others in union 
offices who do more than their fair share 
in the transaction of trade-union business 
but again we feel constrained to go on to 
another field where women play a major 
role in the labour movement. 


Most international unions make _ pro- 
visions in their constitutions for the 


chartering of ladies’ auxiliaries. These 
organizations, composed of the wives and 
mothers of trade-union members, organize 
social activities and assist the needy and 
sick in the trade-union family and promote 
recreational activities for the children and 
generally assist in the general welfare. 


Finally, we must pay tribute to the wives 
and mothers of trade-union members 
everywhere who by their understanding and 
sympathy make the trade-union movement 
the effective force that it is, for many 
strikes may be won or lost not on the 
picket line or around the negotiating table 
but in the home, for that is where the 
sacrifices must be made and the moral 
support given by the wife and mother is 
essential to the ultimate victory. 


While it has been said that “the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world”, we 
in the trade-union movement may truth- 
fully say that women’s contribution in the 
promotion, activities and development of 
the trade-union movement are indispen- 
sable and of ever-growing importance. 


Approximately 26 of the 70-odd national 
and international unions affiliated to this 
Congress have female members. In the 
needle trades, such as the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, United Garment 
Workers (whose Canadian representative is 
Mrs. Emily Ross), Tobacco Workers, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees, Building Ser- 
vice Employees, inside Civic Workers, 
Government Employees and such indus- 
tries as rubber shoes and boots, the per- 
centage of female employees would be 
about 50 per cent. 


One of the national unions (Unemploy-. 
ment Insurance Commission Employees), 
eight provincial organizations (government 
employees) and approximately 149 out of 
the 300 federal unions have women 
members. 


CCL Policy on Women Workers 


One basic fact must be recognized by 
management, labour and government: 
women are in the labour force to stay. 
During the war, many women went into 
the factories or accepted part-time jobs, 
some to withdraw again when peace came. 
But since the war ended, their numbers 
have become stabilized; they now consti- 
tute a substantial one-fifth of the total 
labour force. 
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If women’s services are essential to the 
country’s economy in both war and peace- 
time, then it is only proper that their 
interests be safeguarded. To some extent 
this has been done. Provincial legislation 
sets certain standards that employers must 
observe regarding hours of work, minimum 
wages, holidays, overtime and _ weekly 
rest-days. (In many cases, similar standards 
apply to men.) Three provinces have 


passed equal pay legislation. Unemploy- 
ment ,insurance is available to women 
workers as well as men. But there is ample 
room for improvement. 

Minimum wage-rates are in most cases 
ridiculously low. For example, in Ontario 
the minimum wage for women ranges from 
$13.80 to $16.80 per week, depending on 
the size of the city. In Quebec, the range 
is from 41 to 51 cents per hour. These 
totally-inadequate minimum  wage-rates 
apply to about three-quarters of the women 
who are employed, since this proportion is 
concentrated in these two provinces. There 
is also unfair discrimination in Manitoba 
and New Brunswick, where a _ lower 
minimum wage-rate is set for women than 
for men. No protection at all is afforded 
women in Newfoundland. 

In some provinces, legislation governing 
the maximum hours that women may be 
employed in factories, shops or offices is far 
from satisfactory. In New Brunswick, for 
example, a legal maximum of 54 hours a 
week for female factory workers certainly 
leaves room for improvement. No legis- 
lation limiting hours of work of women is 
in effect in Nova Scotia, while in New- 
foundland, none exists for factory workers, 
although some shop and office employees 
are covered in St. John’s. 

Seven provinces are without equal pay 
legislation, and there is no indication that 
they are preparing to take any action to 
remedy this situation. Nor has the federal 
Government done so. (They could give 
this protection to women in _ industries 
covered by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act.) 

Unemployment insurance payments are 
far too low to meet today’s high living 
costs. The discriminatory measures against 
married women in the Act are quite 
unwarranted, and have led to considerable 


hardship. This is a matter of some 
importance, since, according to the last 
Census, there are now four times as many 
married women in the labour force as there 
were a decade ago. 

It is mainly through collective bargain- 
ing that women’s position in the labour 
market has improved. Certainly, organ- 
ized labour has long recognized that women 
should be organized along with other 
workers. So long as women were a source 
of cheap labour, the general wage-levels of 
all workers were threatened. Lower wages 
meant a reduction generally in purchasing 
power and standards of living. 

There is no question but that union 
membership has brought substantial bene- 
fits to women workers. They have won 
higher wages, better working conditions and 
greater security through the operation of 
seniority clauses in agreements. Many 
union contracts contain equal pay and “no 
discrimination” clauses. On the other hand, 
i as) ‘also “true that “women, in their 
participation in trade union activities, have 
been indispensable to the establishment of 
strong unions. 

Much still remains to be done. Some 
industries, traditionally known as “women’s 
trades”, such as textiles, clothing, food, and 
boots and shoes, have wage-structures that 
are still too low. Thousands of women 
employed in offices, shops and services, are 
unorganized and helpless in their efforts to 
obtain salaries and wages that will keep 
pace with present high living costs. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour 
believes in the principle that workers have 
a right to decent wages and security of 
employment, and that this should apply 
equally to men and women. At its annual 
conventions and in its annual meetings with 
the ‘Cabinet, it has strongly endorsed the 
principle of equal pay for women. 


Statements on Women by Some CCL Affiliates 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers 


Since the early years of our Brotherhood 
an ever-growing percentage of our member- 
ship has been women. This is accounted 
for by the fact that we represent large 
groups of railway clerical workers, and the 
railways have always been one of the major 
employers of female help in office work. 
As time went on, and women more and 
more came into rights and freedoms that 
were justly theirs, employment opportuni- 
ties expanded, and thus our percentage of 
women members continued to climb. At 


86933—53 





the moment it would be impossible for me 
to give anything like an accurate estimate 
of just how many women members we do 
have or represent by our numerous collec- 
tive agreements. The percentage figure, for 
obvious reasons, Jumped overnight when we 
expanded into the field of representing 
railway hotel workers. 

Women workers have always’ been 
welcomed into membership in our organ- 
ization; they are second to none in carrying 
out the membership obligations and duties. 
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We are proud of every one of them. Vast 
numbers of them have not been content to 
remain as passive members but have 
jumped into the work of the union in 
every field. We have large locals today 
which owe their coming into being and 
subsequent existence to the initial and 
untiring work of some women member. 
Several locals bear the names today, as a 
memorial, of some hard-working militant 
woman-member who has long since passed 
to the great beyond. On more than one 
occasion a woman has sat around the 
negotiating table, as part of a committee, 
and carried her full share of the load, when 
collective agreements were being conceived 
and created. 


At present more than 50 women members 
hold office in our local divisions, with 
several holding the high office of president, 
while others head up local grievance com- 
mittees. In almost every case the mem- 
bership in the locals is predominantly male; 
but the mere male has recognized and 
honoured the leadership qualities of these 
women. There are no sex barriers to 
qualify for membership in our organization. 
To us they are all workers, and that is the 
basic requirement to be a good and active 
unionist. I take this opportunity to salute 
and honour all of our female members. 


H. A. Chappell, 
National President. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America since its inception has contin- 
uously striven to eradicate the inequalities 
that existed in the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry, and has largely succeeded in doing 
so. Female workers were exploited to a 
great extent in the sweat-shop conditions 
that existed in the needle trades prior to 
the inauguration of the union. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
undertook and fought to abolish the differ- 
entials that existed between male and 
female workers doing the same work. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers are 
proud that today, in all the shops under 
its jurisdiction, they have succeeded in 
establishing equality for the female workers 
at the machines or benches, not only in 


their earning capacity, but also in the treat- 
ment and conditions in the shops. 

The union has established that women 
can be and are employed in all sections 
of our industry in the same capacity and 
at the same rate of pay as°men. The 
female members have all the rights and 
privileges accorded to the male members 
of the union. We have female members in 
the executives of our locals; they have been 
elected to represent their locals at national 
and international conventions, and they 
participate in all of the activities in the 
union. There. are approximately 1,400 
female members in our Toronto organ- 
ization. 

Sol Spivak, 
Manager, Toronto Joint Board. 


Communications Workers of America 


The Communications Workers of America 
represents workers in an industry in which 
approximately 60 per cent of them are 
women. 

It is only a natural development that 
women have assumed a role of leadership 
in all phases of union activity. CWA being 
an industrial union, women do not have 
representation, nor do they hold positions 
of responsibility, solely because they are 
women. Women are elected or appointed 
to positions because of proven qualities of 
leadership and ability to perform a service 
to the membership as a whole. Activities 
range throughout the complete functions of 
the union structure, both local or inter- 
national, including administrative, legisla- 
tive, political, research educational and 
organizational responsibilities. 

The “equal pay for equal work” principle 
is a vigorous platform of CWA. Tradi- 
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tionally, however, women in the telephone 
industry have not been allowed to perform 
jobs generally performed by men. The jobs 
women perform are among the lowest paid 
jobs, not necessarily those of lesser skill. 
CWA has in the past number of years 
decreased the dollar differential considerably 
between these low-paid job classifications 
and, those of higher pay with comparatively 
equal skills. 

Women work in the communications 
industry, as in any other industry, because 
they must, and are doing much by recog- 
nition and active participation to improve 
the economic status of the whole working 
force of the industry. 


Elma Hannah, 
Special Representative. 


United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America 


In the bargaining units we represent as 
bargaining agent, there are between 1,800 
and 2,400 women, or approximately 15 per 
cent to 20 per cent of the workers. Very 
few women are employed in the manu- 
facture of rubber tires, whereas from 25 
per cent to 50 per cent of the employees 
in rubber footwear and mechanical rubber 
goods plants are female. 

The policy of the United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum & Plastic Workers of America 
generally is: no discrimination but equal 
consideration. Most of our contracts pro- 
vide for equal pay for equal work regardless 
of age or sex, and many contracts maintain 
separate seniority lists for male and female 
protecting women from being displaced by 
men in case of lay-off and vice versa. 

Women are strongly encouraged to take 
an active part in local union affairs, and 
each year women are elected by their 
respective local unions as officers, members 
of the executive boards, committee mem- 
bers, stewards, as well as delegates to con- 
ventions, conferences and committee 
meetings. 


Women in the CCCL 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour is the only national labour 
body to count a woman on its executive. 

This honour falls to Miss Yolande Valois, 
of Sorel, who is completing her second term 
as a CCCL Vice-president. Miss Valois 
was unanimously re-elected at the last con- 
vention, in Quebec City, at which she was 
called upon to chair one of the sessions. 
The CCCL, at its Shawinigan Falls con- 
vention in 1952, first decided to reserve one 
of its vice-presidencies for a woman. 


Railway Transportation 


I have been informed that there are 
approximately 100 women workers 
employed and working under the collec- 
tive wage agreements negotiated by the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers with rail- 
ways in Canada; that there are approxi- 
mately 29 women, 13 coach cleaners and 
16 seamstresses (upholsterers) employed on 
Canadian railways under wage agreement 
No. 11, negotiated by Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department. 


We also find that the female members 
of the local unions are very helpful in 
organizing the ladies’ auxiliaries. These 
chapters are set up for the benefit of wives, 
daughters and sisters of members of our 
local unions. They are doing a wonderful 
job in educating families of members of 
our locals as to the problems that local 
union members are continually confronted 
with, and giving them a better understand- 
ing as to the necessity of legal strikes. This 
is very helpful where it is necessary to take 
strike action, as it maintains the morale 
of the local union member’s family, which 
is necessary to win any legal strike. 

I cannot stress too strongly the impor- 
tance of the ladies’ auxiliaries in the labour 
movement. Not only is it a source of 
education, but they have been able to 
raise considerable amounts of money to 
support the local unions in purchasing their 
union halls and furnishing them. They 
also cater at social functions of the locals, 
which creates greater unity among the 
members of local unions. 


Norman Allison, 
District 6 Director. 


More than a third of the CCCL mem- 
bership, which now exceeds one hundred 
thousand, are women. In some unions, the 
ratio of women exceeds 50 per cent. 

Among the federations affiliated with the 
CCCL where women are in large numbers 
are: the National Catholic Textile Federa- 
tion, the National Federation of Clothing 
Industry Workers, the National Catholic 
Federation of Services, the National Federa- 
tion of Full Fashioned and Circular Hosiery 
Workers, the National Catholic Federation 
of Commerce Employees and the National 
Federation of Glove Workers. 


Brotherhoods 


As a rule women are not employed in 
the branches of railway service repre- 
sented by Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department. Those women 
joined the service of the railways during 
war years and form a very small per- 
centage of the 45,000 employees in that 
Department. They receive the same rate 
of wages as male employees doing the same 
work. 
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I might say it is the policy of all the 
organizations represented by our Com- 
mittee that women employees doing the 
same work as male employees should 
receive equal pay. 


J. L. D. Ives, 
Chairman, Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee. 





Opposition to union requests for the 
guaranteed annual wage has been expressed 
by the Ontario Provincial Council of 
Women, which passed a resolution on the 
subject at a recent meeting. The resolu- 
tion, submitted by the Hamilton Local 
Council of Women, is now before the 
National Council of Women for study. 








Part-Time Work Seen as Morale-Builder for Wives, Mothers 


A part-time job may do a lot to raise 
the morale of wives and mothers. Mixing 
with people, receiving and expressing ideas, 
gives a woman self-confidence. It may 
make her more conscious of her looks, 
deportment and speech than if she were 
not in the business world. And, in some 
cases, part-time work gives a woman a 
chance to get away from the home to gain 
a new perspective. 

These opinions are quoted in a report 
of the United Nations Secretary-General 
on “Part-Time Work for Women” pre- 
pared at the request of the Commission 
on the Status of Women. 

‘Based on information received from a 
number of non-governmental organizations 
and on certain publications, the report 
discusses the meaning of part-time work, 
the present status of part-time employment 
in 12 countries, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of part-time employment. A 
final chapter summarizes suggestions. 

Here is one suggestion for meeting diffi- 
culties of part-time working wives and 
mothers: cut down the time and effort 
required to keep house; in other words, 
“make housekeeping a part-time job”. 
What is needed, the report indicates, are 
more efficient kitchen gadgets and utensils, 
prepared and semi-prepared food at rea- 
sonable prices, and arrangements for better 
and faster shopping facilities. 

Maybe the therapeutic value of getting 
jobs for discontented wives has not been 
sufficiently recognized, the report suggests. 

However, reports received by the 
Secretary-General indicate a part-time job 
may not always be “an unqualified 
blessing” for a wife or mother. The UN 
report points out that she may have to 
face increased housekeeping costs, and may 
also find herself neglecting responsibilities 
in the home. Also, if the office or factory 
is a long way from her home, she may 
spend too much time and money in travel. 
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Citing other disadvantages, the report 
notes comments that part-time workers 
hired for peak periods may be required 
to work disproportionately harder than 
regular employees; that they may be given 
routine tasks which do not employ their 
full capabilities, and that they are likely 
to be the first to be dismissed under 
adverse business conditions. 

Among other ideas presented in the UN 
report are these :— 

Part-time work should not be allowed to 
become a threat to the working conditions 
of full-time employees. 

Working conditions of part-time employees 
should be carefully watched, and social 
security regulations should be adapted to 
meet the needs of these workers. 

Opportunities for part-time work should 
be considered in the fields of teaching, 
social service, home employment and 
domestic service. “Home help services” 
along the lines of those in the United 
Kangdom, non-profit-making laundries and 
mobile house-cleaning units have also been 
suggested as suitable fields. 

Equal pay for men and women should 
be for equal work, and the fact that it is 
part-time work should not be taken into 
consideration; in this connection, one 
suggestion was that minimum wage regula- 
tions might be established at hourly instead 
of at daily or weekly rates. 

‘On the question of discrimination against 
women, and particularly against married 
women, in opportunities for employment, 
it was suggested that any legislation con- 
cerning discrimination should include pro- 
visions forbidding discrimination on the 
grounds of “sex” and “marital status”. 

The responsibility of women employees 
to show loyalty and maturity in their work, 
and to avoid asking for special privileges 
and consideration, was cited as a primary 
need in regard to questions of advancement, 
employment and equality of pay. 


Women 





in the Labour Force —4 


Status of Women in the U.S., 1953 


Bulletin recently published by Women’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, contains sections on employed women, labour laws for 
women, professional opportunities, and women’s voice in government 


Women in employment, professional 
opportunities for women, women’s voice in 
government and politics, women in unions 
and organizations, and labour laws for 
women are discussed in a bulletin, The 
Status of Women in the United States, 
1953 (Bulletin 249), released recently by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour. 


Women in Employment 

Industrial expansion in the United States 
has meant an increasing need for women’s 
work as well as men’s, the bulletin observes, 
and as new industries and occupations have 
developed, the proportion of women in the 
labour force has increased. While the two 
world wars and the Korean conflict gave 
impetus to women’s employment, it only 
accelerated a long-time trend in which a 
constantly increasing number of women 
were working outside the home. 

In 1950, according to the decennial 
census, there were four-and-a-half times as 
many women working as there were 60 
years earlier. Of even more significance 
than the numerical increase, since the 
population is much larger than in 1890, it 
is pointed out, is the growing proportion 
of wage-earning women in the population. 
In that time, the proportion has increased 
by 50 per cent. Of the 58 million women 
of working age in April 1953, 19 million, or 


three out of every ten, were in the labour 
force; in 1890, the proportion was two out 
of every ten. 

Two significant trends that have emerged 
are the growing proportion of married 
women in the labour force and the in- 
creasing employment of older women. 

Since 1940, there has been an almost 
complete reversal in the proportion of 
single and married women in the labour 
force. Single women in 1940 made up 
almost half of the total of working women; 
in 1952 they were less than one-third. One 
factor contributing to this reversal is the 
increased proportion of married women in 
the population. But it is also true, says 
the report, that a higher proportion of 
married women are working outside the 
home today than in 1940. Twenty-seven 
per cent of all married women are in the 
labour force, a proportion as high as that 
reached at the peak of the Second World 
War and higher by ten points than the 
proportion in 1940. 


More older women were in the labour 
force in 1953 than in 1950; thus, according 
to the report, continuing a trend which was 
very marked between the 1940 and 1950 
decennial censuses. Over the ten-year 
period there has been a 60-per-cent increase 
in the number of working women aged 35 
to 54 years. In 1940, this age group was 
only one-third of the labour force but was 


Women’s Bureau Appointment Soon? 


As this issue of the Lasour GAzeTTe was going to press, the Minister of Labour 
was asked when he expected the post of head of the Women’s Bureau to be filled. 

He replied that he hoped that a specific recommendation would be forthcoming 
so that the Civil Service Commission could make the appointment soon. 
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two-fifths in 1953. Women workers 55 to 
64 years of age more than doubled in the 
1940-50 period, it is estimated, and in- 
creased by five per cent in the past three 
years. 

The increase in labour force participation 
of women was almost entirely among 
women 35 years of age and over. There 
has been a decided decrease in the 20 to 
24 age group, in part the result of the low 
birthrate of the depression years. The 
number decreased by eight per cent 
between 1940 and 1950 and by six per cent 
between 1950 and 1953. In the age bracket 
25 to 34, the change in the past 18 years 
has been only slight. The median age of 
women workers has risen from 25-8 years in 
1900 to 37-5 years in 1953. 

So great has been the demand for young 
women to enter various types of employ- 
ment that shortages have developed in some 
of the fields depending largely on women 
for their labour supply. A general short- 
age of women workers between the ages 
of 18 and 34 who are without family 
responsibilities that tie them down has 
created a situation in which there is urgent 
need for women to enter or take training 
for some of the professions and occupa- 
tions most essential to the public welfare, 
such as teaching, nursing, social work, 
nutritionists and occupations in the medical 
field. The Women’s Bureau suggests that 
measures such as removing the arbitrary 
age specifications that bar older women, 
improvement of salaries, increased training 
opportunities and employment of trained 
women on a part-time basis could help in 
overcoming these shortages. 

“Never more than now,” states the report, 
“have women in the United States enjoyed 
a freer choice in the kind of work they do.” 
Women as well as men are encouraged to 
prepare for the type of work for which 
they are best fitted and at which they are 
most likely to succeed. 

As new occupational opportunities have 
opened up to women there has been a large 
movement from the less remunerative types 
of employment to those offering more pay 
and better working conditions. As an in- 
stance, the number of women employed as 
private household workers in the United 
States has declined rapidly since 1940, 
whereas the growth in the number of women 
doing clerical work has been spectacular. 
Office jobs and other types of clerical work 
employ more women today than any other 
occupation group, with three out of every 
ten women workers so classified. The 
second largest group is made up of women 
operatives, primarily factory workers. 
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The number of women in professional and 
technical work has increased but forms a 
smaller proportion of the woman labour 
force than in 1940. 

Women’s chances to advance to the 
better positions in business and industry 
are aS yet not as good as those of men, 
the bulletin states, many of the better jobs 
still being considered “men’s”. This tradi- 
tional attitude, it says, is breaking down 
aS more and more women prove themselves 
capable of handling positions of responsi- 
bility. A constantly increasing number of 
women are now filling really important 
posts, such as top executive positions in 
manufacturing firms, department stores, 
railway companies and in the publishing and 
writing field. 

More than half of the bank employees 
in the United States are women, according 
to a report of the Association of Bank 
Women. The greater proportion are in 
clerical jobs but there are more than 6,000 
women officers in banks throughout the 
country, including six bank owners and 
partners, 27 board chairmen, 96 bank 
presidents and 337 vice-presidents. 


Professional Opportunities 


Increasing opportunities for women are 
opening up in the professional field. 
Practically all the professional schools 
which formerly barred women students are 
now open to them, it is stated. 

In 1950, there were in the United States 
11,714 women physicians; men physicians 
numbered 180,233. A considerable propor- 
tion of the women, says the bulletin, use 
their professional training in salaried jobs. 
In the same year there were 2,056 women 
dentists, almost twice as many as in 1940. 

Among lawyers, the number grew by 
nearly 50 per cent in the ten-year period 
to 6,256 and their proportion of the total 
legal profession was 3:5 per cent in 1950. 
Women who study law face stiff competi- 
tion in trying to establish themselves in 
private legal practice and many go into 
salaried positions, the bulletin comments. 


The acute need for engineers arising out 
of the defence effort opened up opportuni- 
ties in engineering, a field long closed to 
women by tradition. In 1950 there were 
6,475 women engineers, nearly nine times 
the 1940 total of 730. In spite of the fact 
that the number of male engineers doubled 
in the decade, making engineering the lead- 
ing profession for men, women made a 
percentage gain from less than 0°3 to 1-2. 


Teaching remains women’s stronghold 
among the professions, it is reported, with 
women outnumbering the men except at 
the higher levels. The great majority of 


administrative ‘jobs in education are still 
held by men. Discrimination against 
women teachers on the basis of sex or 
marital status is far less general today, 
according to the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 


Women in Armed Services 

“Having proved themselves useful and 
competent on military jobs during World 
War II,” the bulletin says, “women were 
integrated into the Armed Forces by a law 
passed in 1948.” Today there are 35,599 
officers and enlisted personnel in the 
various services, and 11,106—all officers—in 
the Nurse Corps and Medical Specialist 
Corps. Except for combat duty, they have 
the same responsibilities as men in service, 
with equal pay and the same benefits and 
privileges. 

Many of the same jobs as those handled 
by military men are open to women and 
training courses are available on the same 
basis; in fact, in many cases where men 
and women are taking the same courses 
training is coeducational. Women are 
excluded by law only from duty in combat, 
ships and aircraft, and by policy from those 
jobs clearly unsuitable to women, such as 
heavy duty. 

Women doctors were admitted to the 
Regular Army by legislation passed by the 
82nd Congress and in March 1953 a former 
WAC was sworn in as the first woman 
physician to be commissioned in the United 
States Regular Army. 


Economic Status of Women Workers 


Although wage rates of women workers 
have substantially increased during the 
post-war period, particularly for profes- 
sional, technical and clerical workers and 
for operatives in factories and _ service 
industries, the median income of women, 
nearly all of which is derived from wages 
and salaries, has risen only slightly, from 
$901 in 1945 to $1,045 in 1951. That of 
men, also obtained largely through earn- 
ings, rose from $1,800 in 1945 to about 
$3,000 in 1951. 

Women’s average income from wages and 
salaries in 1951 was 44 per cent of that 
received by men. Only one-half of one 
per cent of women wage earners received 
as much as or more than a $5,000 income 
from their work, compared to 12 per cent 
of men workers. At the lower end of the 
scale, 81 per cent of the women and only 
37 per cent of the men received less than 
$2,500 from wages or salaries. 

Part of the differential between men’s 
and women’s earnings is explained by the 
fact that most men work continuously 


during the year while women’s employment 
is more intermittent, particularly in the 
case of married women, whose earnings 
tend to be low. But there are more 
fundamental reasons, it is stated. One is 
that women workers still tend to congregate 
in occupations traditionally employing 
women and that these occupations have a 
relatively low wage-scale. In some of the 
occupations newer to women and with a 
higher wage scale, advancement to the 
higher paid positions is slower. Another 
reason is that while the principle of equal 
pay for equal work is generally accepted 
in theory, it is by no means universal 
in practice, and in a “multitude” of cases 
women still are paid less than men for 
doing the same or comparable work. 


However, states the report, the principle 
of equal pay is being put more and more 
into practice, not only in compliance with 
state laws but voluntarily by employers. 
“Trade unions,” it states, “frequently in- 
clude equal pay clauses in union contracts, 
since equal pay benefits men as well as 
women by discouraging employers from 
hiring women for less money or, as some- 
times happens, from replacing men with 
women at lower rates.” 


Importance of Women’s Earnings 

“Women’s work is of prime importance 
to the economic life of the country from 
the standpoint of marketing as well as of 
the production of goods and services,” it is 
observed. “The money women earn and 
spend adds to the national income and 
consumer purchasing power. 


“Many women workers carry financial 
responsibilities of major importance to 
family and community life,” it is pointed 
out. “Thousands of families depend entirely 
on income produced by women. 


“Tn addition, census data show that there 
is an inverse correlation between the labour 
force activity of married women and the 
income of their husbands. The proportion 
of wives who work is only 138 per cent in 
families where the husband’s income is 
$10,000 or more but rises to 29 per cent 
where the husband’s income is between 
$2,000 and $3,000. The median income of 
families in which both the husband and 
wife work was $4,631 in 1951 as compared 
to $3,634 in families where the wife did 
not work.” 


Women in Government and Politics 

A Cabinet post, two ambassadorships, 
several important international posts and 
about 20 other high appointments have 
gone to women since President Eisenhower 
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took office, the bulletin reports. In making 
these early appointments, the President, it 
states, recognized the “significant part 
played by women” in electing him to office. 
At no time since they won the franchise 
in 1920 have women turned out in such 
great numbers to vote. 

Five of the 807 federal judges are women, 
and in various courts of the country about 
150 women hold important judicial posts. 


At present there are 11 women in the 
House of Representatives and one in the 
Senate. 

In election to state legislatures, women 
made a better showing, the bulletin says. 
From a total of 29 serving in the first year 
of nation-wide women suffrage (1920), the 
number has gradually increased to an all- 
time high of 286 in 1953, a jump of 50 over 
the previous year’s total. 

More progress, proportionately, has been 
made by women in the holding of official 
positions in country government. It is 
estimated that at least 10,000 women are 
now serving as country officials in the 3,072 
counties of the 48 states. Although in city 
governments women hold many responsible 
positions, there are few women mayors; 
quite a number of smaller towns have 
women mayors, however. 


In the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, a considerable number of women 
attained higher-level positions. Latest 
Civil Service Commission figures (Decem- 
ber 1952), the bulletin reports, show 
2,377,896 federal civilian employees in the 
continental United States, of whom 582,500 
—approximately one out of every four—- 
are women. About 1,000 occupy positions 
at policy-making and administrative levels. 
In 1952, a partial summary showed some 
100 women in governmental administrative 
positions with salaries at or more than 
$10,000. A large proportion of these high- 
bracket jobs are appointive, it observes, but 
appointments are usually made on the basis 
of qualifying experience in government 


service and some of the near-top positions 
have been gained entirely through civil 
service promotion. 

In the foreign service of the United 
States there are about 3,000 women. The 
highest posts held by women in the career 
service are that of Commercial Attaché in 
London and Personnel Officer in Athens. 
There are approximately 580 women 
consuls, vice-consuls and __ high-ranking 
attachés. 


Women in Unions 

About three million women workers 
belong to unions, it is estimated, and make 
up about one-sixth of the total trade union 
membership of the United States, esti- 
mated at between 164 and 17 million. 
Most are concentrated in unions of indus- 
tries having large numbers of women 
workers, such as the apparel trades, service 
trades, communications work, textiles and 
electrical goods manufacturing. 

Among union officials at the national 
level, there are very few women compared 
to men, the bulletin states. There are 
some, however, who hold important and 
influential positions. The national office in 
which the largest number of women is 
found is that of research director. This 
is almost equalled by the office of secretary 
or secretary-treasurer; next, numerically, 
are editors of union publications. 

Women officers are also few at the 
regional and state levels but are much more 
active in local unions, where many hold 
offices of responsibility. There are 
numerous women presidents and _ vice- 
presidents at these levels, particularly in 
the trades and industries employing large 
numbers of women. 

Both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, points out the bulletin, at recent 
conventions, took action aimed at inte- 
grating women workers into the labour 
movement and improving their status as 
union members. 





Woman Elected President of Trades and Labour Council 


The firs; woman ever to be elected 
president of a Trades and Labour Council, 
Mrs. Anna Maclaren, took over that office 
in Lethbridge recently. 

Mrs. Maclaren is a representative of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union 
and is well known in trade union circles, 
especially in western Canada, where she 
has been a resident of Lethbridge for 30 
years. During this time she has done 
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valuable work in helping to improve the 
lot of women workers. 

This is not the only “first” to Mrs. 
Maclaren’s credit. In November 1946, she 
was elected vice-president of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour and became its first 
woman officer. She has also been president 
of Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Local 
198 in Lethbridge and has been active in 
other labour organizations, including the 
Lethbridge Union Label Council. 


Women 





in the Labour Force—5 


Women’s Employment in Great Britain 


Problems relating to women’s employment in Great Britain discussed 
in ILO article, summarized here. Specially mentioned are problems of 
married women, older women, college graduates and skilled workers 


The proportion of women in paid employ- 
ment in Great Britain is the same today 
as it was 50 years ago. In 1951, about 
seven million women were working outside 
their homes, compared with about 43 
million in 1901; yet today, as at the 
beginning of the century, about one-third 
of all women and girls of working age go 
out to work. 

These facts are given in an _ article, 
“Problems of Women’s Employment in 
Great Britain,’ in the January issue of the 
International Labour Review, monthly pub- 
lication of the International Labour Office, 
by Dame Mary Smieton, DBE,. Under- 
Secretary of the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. 

What are really important in shaping 
current problems, the writer states, are the 
social and industrial developments over the 
half-century. 

The main social change affecting the 
employment of women, she finds, is the 
increasing number and _ proportion of 
married women among those who go out 
to work. This increase is explained as the 
result of a change in the general attitude 
towards employment of married women, 
associated with a change in marriage rates. 
A higher proportion of women in Great 
Britain are married today; in 1901 the 
percentage was 49; in 1951 it was 61. Had 
it not been for this new attitude, it is 
pointed out, the rise in the numbers and 
proportion of women who are married 
would have resulted in a corresponding 
decrease in the proportion of women who 
undertake work outside their homes. 
Instead, there is a stable figure of about 
one-third. 

Women form nearly one-third of Great 
Britain’s working population—some seven 
million out of about 23 million. A review 


of the changes that have taken place in 
the last 30 years in the industrial and 
occupational distribution shows _ that, 
broadly, two out of every five women at 
work are engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries and the other three in non-manufac- 
turing and services. The industries are few 
in which women do not form a substantial 
proportion of the labour force and in 
which the industry or service concerned 
does not rely on them as a permanent 
element. 

There has been a significant movement 
between different groups of industries and 
services. Although in the traditional 
women’s trades the proportions are still 
high, they have been decreasing in the 
last 30 years. In textiles, the percentage 
of all employed women dropped from 13 
in 1921 to eight in 1951; in the clothing 
trades, from nine to seven, and in private 
domestic service from 19-5 to six. On the 
other side, the percentage employed in the 
metal and engineering trades has risen from 
five to 11; in distribution, from 14 to 17, 
and the numbers employed in professional 
and commercial services has increased. 
Manufacturing as a whole absorbs the same 
proportion of women workers—38 per cent 
—as in 1921. A decrease in the proportion 
engaged in the actual processes of manu- 
facture is counter-balanced by an in- 
creased proportion employed in clerical and 
administrative occupations in the manufac- 
turing group. 


Problems of Married Women 

As already stated, one-third of the female 
population of working age works outside 
the home. About 40 per cent of this 
working force is married. 

This situation gives rise to a number of 
problems, the main one of which is how 
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the married worker can efficiently carry 
out her domestic responsibilities as well as 
the duties she has undertaken outside her 
home without detriment to the well-being 
of herself and her family. 


One development in social habits in 
Great Britain, dating from the war, has 
somewhat altered the picture for the woman 
who carries on outside work and runs a 
home for her husband but is without 
children or other dependents, the author 
says. This is the increasing share taken 
by the husband—at any rate,in the younger 
generation—in domestic tasks. So, for some 
childless women or women whose families 
have grown up, employment outside the 
home in addition to domestic duties may 
be little or no more onerous than similar 
employment for the man. 


For many women, however, the problem 
remains, particularly where there are young 
children. Where the children are below 
school age some means for caring for them 
during the mother’s absence must be found. 
In Great Britain, explains the author, the 
view is generally accepted that there is not, 
and should not be, any general solution; 
that the mother should look after her own 
young children and that any substitute— 
day nursery, grandmother, minder or 
“nanny” (if she can afford one)—is only 
second-best. While this view does not ques- 
tion the right of each family to make its 
own decision or deny that special provision 
may be needed for the mother who has no 
means of support other than what she earns, 
it largely governs social policy in this 
matter. 

In the case of women with children of 
school age there is much less unanimity of 
view and consequently more emphasis on 
the need to find ways of getting around 
the difficulties. The mother is faced with 
the problem of how to prepare breakfast, 
get the family off to work and school and 
still reach the factory by 8 or 8:30 a.m.; 
how to return and prepare the meal and 
clear it up in the lunch hour if there is 
no factory or school canteen; how to be 
home in time to welcome the family and 
prepare the evening meal; what to do 
during school holidays when the children 
are at home all day. Further problems 
arise if there is illness or some other 
domestic crisis. Even after surmounting 
these difficulties she still has to find time 
to see to the housecleaning, laundry and 
shopping. She has to set against the wage 
she earns the extra cost of such items as 
sending some of the laundry out, not 
buying in the cheapest market, buying 
more cooked foods and paying travelling 
expenses to and from work. 
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These problems, in turn, pose a series 
of problems for the employer of married 
women. Will they be good timekeepers? 
Will they be frequent absentees owing to 
domestic crises? Will their productivity be 
lower because of their other work? Are 
they likely to take more sick leave? ‘Will 
they want special treatment and condi- 
tions that will upset the other workers? 


The community is also faced with its 
problems. The employment of married 
women may lead to demands for the 
provision of additional day nurseries, the 
public provision of washing machines or 
more home helps, to demands that schools 
should remain open for play until factory 
or office closing time, or that shops should 
remain open later so that the working 
woman can do her shopping. 


“It is interesting,” the author adds, “to 
note the way in which the intensity of 
these practical difficulties varies in different 
circumstances. In certain parts of the 
country, where women have traditionally 
remained at work after marriage, these 
difficulties are no longer regarded as acute, 
but here the community arrangements are 
favourable. The workers live near their 
work and can go home easily in the middle 
of the day. They are skilled, earn good 
wages and are interested in their work. 
Community and social life is organized to 
suit the situation because the employment 
of married women is widespread and the 
women and their families are trained uncon- 
sciously in suitable methods of household 
management. But where these conditions 
do not exist, where suitable work is not 
near at hand, where there are no com- 
munity arrangements favouring the employ- 
ment of married women, and management 
and trade unions are new to the problem, 
then indeed these practical difficulties can 
be formidable.” 

It seems clear, states the author, that 
hours of work are the crux of the problem. 
Ideally, what the women want is a job 
from about 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., with no 
Saturday work. Industry, generally, wants 
a full working day of seven or eight hours, 
starting at 7:30 or 8 am., so that the 
machines can be kept running and the 
hours fit in with the general organization 
of the establishment, supervision, transport 
arrangements and so on. The service in- 
dustries, on the other hand, which employ 
women in considerable numbers, are more 
readily adaptable because the work is of 
such a nature that it can often be done at 
different times to suit the women’s need, or 
because peak demands fall within suitable 
hours. 


There is still a considerable amount of 
part-time work. In 1951 about three- 
quarters of a million women—11°1 per cent 
of the total female labour force—were 
employed for less than 30 hours a week. 

In the service industries, as might be 
expected, the proportion of part-time jobs 
is high, although with retail distribution 
surprisingly low, but in manufacturing, 
while considerable, the amount is only a 
very small proportion, except in specialized 
branches such as radio manufacture, in 
which there is assembly work to be carried 
out unconnected with machine operators. 

The employment service provides 
abundant evidence that far more women 
with domestic responsibilities want part- 
time work than can possibly find it and 
that employers will only contemplate a 
regular arrangement of part-time work 
where it is quite impossible to obtain full- 
time workers; some employers regard 
employment of married women, even for 
the normal hours, as an unfortunate neces- 
sity and endeavour to avoid it where they 
can. Commenting on this situation, the 
author says:— 

It is this dilemma that has led to the 
view that it is desirable to make some more 
detailed enquiry into the practicability of 
adjustment in the conditions and particularly 
in the hours of work of married women 
which would help them and yet be economic 
from the employers’ point of view. This may 
mean examination on the one hand of the 
ways in which married women and their 
families can so organize their household 
tasks as to come somewhat nearer to what 
is practicable for employment and, on the 
other hand, a close examination from the 
employers’ point of view of the economics of 
different methods of part-time employment 
as a regular system. The costs should be 
established in terms of productivity, absen- 
teeism, time-keeping, etc., and compared with 
the corresponding costs of the full-time 
employment of women in similar circum- 
stances. The fact that in so much of in- 
dustry there is part-time work, even though 
on so small a scale, is evidence that it is 
worthwhile encouraging such work. The need 
for this is beginning to be recognized, and 
some modest research is under way. 


Older Women 


In general, it is found that the difficul- 
ties of older women in employment are 
similar to those experienced by men. At 
present there is much discussion in Great 
Britain concerning the employment of 
older persons. This, according to the 
writer, arises from the developing recogni- 
tion of the increasing average age of the 
population, which was demonstrated by the 
report of a Royal Commission in 1949. 
In 1911, it was shown, women over 60 years 
of age formed nine per cent of the total 


female population, in 1947 the percentage 
was 17; for 1977, the proportion is esti- 
mated at 25 per cent. This means that 
one woman in every four will be over 60 
years of age. An increasing number of 
persons will have to be maintained from 
the current production of a working popula- 
tion which, on the basis of the same fore- 
cast, will be approximately stable in size 
but older in average age. 

Public concern is showing itself in two 
ways, says the author—in discussion of the 
social and economic effects of this change 
in age distribution and in the recognition 
of the personal hardship to those indi- 
vidual men and women who either wish to 
remain at work but are compulsorily 
retired while still fit, or who for one reason 
or another need to find new employment 
after middle age and meet with progres- 
sively increasing difficulty. 

For older women the most urgent 
problem arises when they have to find a 
new job. “Too old at 40” does not, how- 
ever, express the attitude of all employers, 
neither would such an attitude be general 
in industry at a time when the demand 
for women is high, particularly where the 
woman has skill or experience. It is much 
more commonly met in “white collar” 
employment. 

The significance, both nationally and for 
the individual, of this increasing number 
and proportion of older workers, says the 
author, has been recognized by the appoint- 
ment by the Government of two com- 
mittees, one to examine the economic and 
social effects of the ageing of the popula- 
tion, and the other, representative of 
employers and workers, and health, 
research and voluntary organizations, to 
advise the Minister of Labour and National 
Service on the means of extending employ- 
ment opportunities for older workers.* 

Several of the problems especially affect 
women. There is the problem of the 
woman who worked in industry before 
marriage, retired, brought up a family, and 
at the age of 45 or so wishes to return to 
the labour market. Allied to this is the 
problem of the woman with personal quali- 
ties and education that would have fitted 
her to undertake a professional career but 
who married and devoted herself to bring- 
ing up a family, or because of other family 
responsibilities was prevented from entering 
a profession. A third category includes the 
woman who completed a lengthy training 





*Since the preparation of the article the 
National Advisory Committee on the Employ- 
ment of Older Men and Women has issued 
its First Report. 
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before marriage and then retired from 
outside activity. Women in such cate- 
gories find it difficult to turn their abilities 
to good account in the employment field, 
even when they have received training in 
the past. 


“The solution of these problems,” says 
the author, “is bound up with the success 
of the general campaign to do away with 
artificial barriers to employment based on 
age, to substitute the test of capacity and 
to obtain greater recognition of the value 
of maturity and experience as personal 
qualities in an employee.” 


It might be desirable, she suggests, for 
further attention to be given to the possi- 
bility of part-time refresher courses in 
technical colleges and universities for bring- 
ing skill and qualifications up to date or 
for acquiring new techniques. 


The particular problem of the woman 
with a good education and general ability 
but without professional training raises 
difficult questions of professional standards. 
It may be impracticable for a woman 
seeking employment in middle age to 
undertake the training many professions 
require. It may be financially out of the 
question and unsuited to a middle-aged 
woman who has lost the art of academic 
study. Suggested as a solution is re- 
examination of training requirements to see 
whether they can, without lowering the 
standard, be adapted to suit the mature 
woman or, if this cannot be done, to intro- 
duce a classification of assistant to work 
under supervision without the full profes- 
sional qualification. Many of these women, 
it is noted, have done voluntary work and 
the experience of the war years demon- 
strated the high quality of much of the 
unpaid work undertaken by voluntary 
organizations. Such experience, the author 
feels, would be of particular value in the 
social service field, which in many coun- 
tries is expanding and to which it is difficult 
to attract sufficient recruits. 


Liberal Education vs Specialized Training 


The author discusses problems relating 
to the woman with higher education but 
without specialized training. Even after a 
good general and liberal education, she 
Says, a girl, unless she is a scientist, after 
a long period of training almost invariably 
is faced with the need to undertake 
another period of specialized training of one 
or two years before she can find employ- 
ment. There is a risk that in the long run 
liberal education will suffer at a time when 
there is‘a great demand for students of 
science and technology. 
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Male university graduates with the right 
personal qualities can enter the business 
world without further training, it is pointed 
out, but the opportunities for a woman to 
do so are extremely limited. She may 
enter as a stenographer and work up to 
be secretary to an executive or she may 
enter one of the large retail stores and 
become a buyer. Women managers in 
laundries, hotels and other personal ser- 
vices are frequent but women in executive 
posts in business, even in those employing 
large numbers of women, are rare. The 
social service career, it is suggested, may 
replace the business opening for girls but 
it requires specialized professional training 
for one or two years. 

No specific solution to this problem of 
the arts graduate has gained wide accept- 
ance, according to the author. Two possi- 
bilities are presented for consideration :— 

The parents, the girls and the community 
generally may have to accustom themselves 
to this prolonged period of training with 
the necessary financial adjustment. Alter- 
natively, or in addition, the bodies employing 
professional workers will come to recognize 
that a girl who has taken her university 
degree in a general subject will be suffi- 
ciently valuable to them in the long run to 
warrant the payment of a salary during 
training. Such bodies will be the more 
inclined to adopt this course as they find 
that training on the job can be more widely 
used for the older entrant who has con- 
tinued her full-time education for three years 
after leaving school than for the younger 
girl whose education finished at 18 years of 
age. 


Opportunities for Skilled Employment 


The first part of this century, states the 
author, has been a battle fought and largely 
won for freedom of entry for women into 
the professions. The question, however, 
arises as to whether women and girls have 
been given and, indeed, whether they have 
sought similar freedom of entry into skilled 
industrial employment, similar opportuni- 
ties for training, choice of career and subse- 
quent employment as are available for boys. 
“It may well be questioned whether any 
real demand for this freedom of entry 
exists. Is this indeed a problem at all 
except in theory and for the feminist?” 
she asks. 

While national joint apprenticeship 
schemes seldom specifically exclude girls, 
the majority of the occupations covered by 
these schemes are entered exclusively, or 
almost so, by boys, as, for instance, the 
schemes for the engineering and building 
industries. Apprenticeship schemes for boys 
only include motor vehicle retail and 
repairing industry and skilled crafts in the 


printing trades. On the girls’ side, there are 
specially-designed apprenticeship arrange- 
ments in the dressmaking trades and 
common schemes in retail custom tailoring, 
some branches of the furnishing trades, 
baking, shoe manufacturing, hotel and 
catering trades (cooks), leather goods, 
agriculture and horticulture. 


In general, occupations with carefully 
worked-out apprenticeship schemes open to 
girls are fewer in number, and even where 
such schemes are open to girls, fewer girls 
take advantage of them. 


Several reasons are suggested as con- 
tributing to this state of affairs. Women 
form only one-third of the total working 
population. There is the feeling, both on 
the employers’ side and the girls’, that it 
is not worthwhile going through an appren- 
ticeship because the girl will marry and the 
training will be wasted. There is also the 
widely-stated view that women do semi- 
skilled and routine work well because they 
“accept and, indeed, prefer the monotony 
of it”. There is some evidence, too, says 
the writer, that parents’ influence tends to 
discourage initiative in this matter and 
that advice given at school is generally 
based on what opportunities exist and not 
on what could be made to exist. Another 
factor is the lack of adequate provisions, 
often because of the shortage of teachers, 
of classes in chemistry, physics and higher 
mathematics, which are essential for many 
of these careers. 


There are two reasons, according to the 
writer, for thinking that this problera ought 
to be more seriously considered. One is 
that even if there is no widespread demand 
on the part of women for freedom of entry 
to the skilled trades customarily reserved 
for men, it is wrong that the individual 
girl who wishes to branch out should have 
her opportunities restricted. The other is 
the continued and increasing demand for 
skilled craftsmen in what are traditionally 


men’s trades and the steady reduction in 
the number of young persons entering 
industry. Coupled with this is the fact that 
more married women are now in the labour 
force and it may therefore no longer be 
true that training women for skilled trades 
is not worthwhile. 

“The woman who knows that her skill 
will command a good wage is the woman 
who comes back into industry after her 
children have ceased to need her full-time 
care, and who is among the most reliable of 
workers,” says the author. 


Equal Pay 
The article concludes with a reference to 
equal pay. This problem of women’s 


employment, it is pointed out, differs in 
that it does not present day-to-day diffi- 
culties and does not influence the personal 
decisions to be made by the married 
woman, the older woman, the arts graduate 
or school leaver and their employers. “It 
is perhaps,” says the author, “the main 
issue of principle left over from the early 
twentieth-century struggle for women’s 
rights and it carries with it the strong 
feelings roused in this earlier struggle.” 


In Great Britain, attention is focused 
on equal pay in the public service because 
this is the only sphere in which direct 
government action on a wages issue is 
possible, it is explained. As wages in 
private and nationalized industries are fixed 
by negotiation or by independent wages 
councils, there is nothing to stop agree- 
ments for equal pay being negotiated. 
Advocates of equal pay argue that until 
the Government moves, industry and 
commerce will hang back, and once Gov- 
ernment takes action so will private 
employers. The principle of equal pay is 
not a political issue; governments of all 
parties have accepted it but have post- 
poned implementation until the country’s 
economy makes it possible. 





Says Women No Longer Need Protective Labour Laws 


Because of benefits gained in union con- 
tracts, women no longer need protective 
labour laws, said Margaret Bernard, 
Director, Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, the New York Times reports. 

Some labour laws favouring women 
actually discriminate against them, Miss 
Bernard said, speaking at the mid-year 
board meeting of the New York State 


Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 

Referring to legislation governing night 
work for women, such laws, she said, based 
on the fear that women cannot be trusted 
to get home safely at night, bar them 
from high-tipping night work as waitresses 
and bartenders and from night shifts in 
factories. But, she pointed out, the laws 
do not apply to scrubwomen, entertainers 
and cigarette girls in night clubs. 
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Three Women, Pioneers in their Fields, Died Recently 


Two of Canada’s pioneer women passed 
away in February, Agnes Campbell Mac- 
phail, the first woman to be elected to the 
Canadian House of Commons, and Dr. 
Nancy Rodger Chenoweth, one of the first 
women to practise medicine in Canada. 

A few months earlier, the death occurred 
of another pioneer, Dr. Helen MacMurchy, 
CBE, internationally known for her activi- 
ties in child welfare, and named in 1949 as 
one of the ten leading women physicians 
of the Western world. 

Miss Macphail, Ontario-born and a 
teacher in one of the province’s rural 
schools prior to her entry into the political 
field, won election to the House of 
Commons in 1921 at the age of 31. She 
served for 19 years until her defeat in 1940. 

After her defeat Miss Macphail entered 
the provincial field and, as an Independent, 
was a member of the Ontario Legislature 
from 1943 to 1945. In 1948 she won, as a 
CCF member, the York-East seat, which 
she held until 1951. 

One of Miss Macphail’s first concerns 
after her election to the federal House was 
the plight of the Cape Breton coal miners. 
She espoused many causes—penitentiary 
reform, better conditions for both labour 
and the farmer, equal pay, pensions for 
the aged, blind and disabled, better health 
services, monetary reform and a central 
bank. 

Before her death, she had the satisfaction 
of seeing equal pay legislation adopted by 
the Ontario Legislature. 


Dr. Chenoweth graduated from Trinity 
College medical school, Toronto, in 1894 
and for five years practised in Menomenee, 
Mich. She married at the turn of the 
century Rev. George T. Chenoweth, a 
Methodist clergyman. Husband and wife 
served as missionary and doctor at 
Medicine Hat and Red Deer, Alta., then 
part of the Northwest Territories. Upon 
the death of her husband in 1904 Dr. 
Chenoweth returned to Michigan but in 
1947 joined her son, Dr. Rodger S. 
Chenoweth, in Peterborough, Ont., and was 
for a time associated with him in medical 
practice. 

Dr. Helen MacMurchy was the first 
woman to intern at Toronto General 
Hospital and the first Canadian woman to 
take postgraduate work under Dr. William 
Osler at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 
A native of Toronto, she graduated with 
first-class honours in medicine and surgery 
from the University of Toronto Faculty of 
Medicine in 1901. 

In private practice Dr. MacMurchy 
specialized in child care, obstetrics and 
gynaecology. She was assistant demon- 
strator in the two latter subjects at Toronto 
General Hospital and Faculty of Medicine, 
University of Toronto. 

Dr. MacMurchy was an_ outstanding 
authority on many phases of public health. 
For seven years she was provincial in- 
spector and assistant inspector of hospitals, 
prisons and charitable institutions. In 1920 
she was appointed by the federal Govern- 
ment as chief of division of child welfare. 
She retired from that office in 1934. 





Girls Fare Better Than Boys Finding First Office Job 


In getting their first jobs as office 
workers girls have less difficulty than boys, 
according to interviews with representa- 
tives of the New York State Employment 
Service and Board of Education officials 
reported in the New York Times. Not 
only ‘do girls find it- easier to get such 
jobs but their starting wage is usually 
higher by about five dollars a week. 

Because of the increasing efforts of banks, 
insurance companies and commercial estab- 
lishments to recruit high school girl 
graduates, many boys are having to look 
to other fields for employment. However, 
outside of office work and the needle trades 
industries, they have the advantage over 
girls, it is stated. 
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Many reasons are given for the higher 
percentage of girls getting office jobs. One 
is that more girls leave high school with 
suitable training to fit them for such 
employment, many having taken courses in 
typewriting and stenography. Another is 
the traditional acceptance of office work as 
a woman's field. Boys, some employers say, 
look for quicker advancement and tend to 
become dissatisfied if promotion does not 
come soon. 

But the preference for girls in office jobs 
need not discourage boys; they are not 
going to suffer unemployment because of it. 
Many boys, it was emphasized, will have to 
look to other fields, where, in most cases, 
they have the advantage over female job- 
seekers. 


Percentage of Women in Norway’s Labour Force is Falling 


Since 1900, the percentage of women in 
Norway’s labour force has been falling. 
Reasons for the decline are stated to be 
lack of opportunities and the improved 
standard of living, which makes it unneces- 
sary for women to seek work outside the 
home. Even during the Second World War 
the scope of women’s employment did not 
greatly expand—women tended to be fully 
occupied in trying to cater for the needs 
of their families; nor has it since the war 
in response to the demand for female 
labour. 

These and other facts on women’s 
employment in Norway are contained in a 
booklet issued by the Norwegian Joint 
Committee on International Social Policy, 
entitled, The Status of Women in Norway 
Today: A Survey. 

In 1946, women constituted 27:5 per cent 
of Norway’s total labour force. Out of a 
total of 1,250,251 women over 15 years of 
age, 393,272—31-4 per cent—were in paid 
employment or were self-employed. 

From 50 to 55 per cent of Norwegian 
women in the 20-24 age-group take up 
employment, but the proportion drops to 
approximately 21 per cent among women 
in the 30-389 age-group and rises to 24-5 
in the 50-59 age-group. 

Twelve per cent of the total number of 
women working outside the home in 1946 
were self-employed. 

Although the demand for women workers 
has exceeded the supply since the Second 
World War, the number of married women 
at work in Norway is small. In 1946, out 
of 655,113 married women, only 25,662 were 
gainfully employed, the proportion in that 
year varying between 3:5 and 5-6 per cent 
in the age-groups under 60. 

The number of housewives rose from 
615,000 to 680,000 between 1946 and 1950 
and it is anticipated that the marriage rate 
will increase in the coming years. This, 
states the report, will be a determining 
factor in the extent to which women will 
participate in work outside their homes. 
The possibilities of part-time work for 
married women are being investigated but 
so far very little is available in industry. 

It is suggested that existing tax regula- 
tions affecting the higher income groups 
may tend to discourage married women 
from taking employment. 


Very few women are yet engaged in 
traditionally masculine jobs. In fact, states 
the report, the shortage of female labour 
has led to the entry of men into some 
traditionally female occupations. However, 
jobs which may be performed by workers 
of either sex have increased in number. 


In Norway very few women hold higher 
administrative posts. Skilled workers are 
divided about equally. 


Farming continues to furnish employment 
to the largest number of women, although 
the percentage fell from 12-6 in 1930 to 
8:7 in 1946. 


In industry in 1952, the largest number 
were employed in clothing and textiles, 
with canning second. 


Great importance is attached to the 
training of housewives or domestic workers 
in Norway, not only to raise the efficiency 
and status of domestic work but also as a 
means of expanding the female labour force 
by lightening the burden on housewives. 
An Act passed in 1936 makes domestic 
science a compulsory subject in urban 
elementary schools. Courses are also 
conducted in vocational training and con- 
tinuation schools. 


Since the Second World War, housework 
has been included in Norway’s annual 
national economic budget. The house- 
wives’ contribution in 1947-1948 was esti- 
mated at about 14 per cent of the net 
national income. 


Women’s wages are relatively low in 
Norway as the female force is mostly 
employed on typical women’s jobs, which 
are traditionally badly paid. 

Where men and women perform the same 
job, men usually receive higher wages. In 
industry, where men and women seldom 
perform identical work, the difference is 
greater; in 1952, the average wage of 
women industrial workers was 69-5 per 
cent of that of men. 

Equal pay for men and women exists 
only in public administration and academic 
posts, in handicraft trades after passing a 
journeyman’s test, in industry after taking 
a trade test and for group leaders and 
forewomen in certain sections of industry. 
Women on piecework can in some cases 
earn as much as men. 
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11" Annual Convention of the 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Unemployment and political action given most attention by delegates 
to three-day meeting. Public works program, government planning and 
expanded trade suggested as a solution to the problem of joblessness 


The seriousness of unemployment and 
the need for political action by organized 
labour formed the centre of discussion at 
the 11th annual convention of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL) in Niagara 
Falls, February 4 to 6. A total of 330 
delegates representing 200,000 union mem- 
bers in the province attended the three-day 
meeting. 

A public works program, government 
planning and expanded trade were sug- 
gested as a solution to the unemployment 
situation in resolutions adopted by the 
convention. A resolution dealing with 
joblessness in the textile industry called 
for a tripartite committee to seek a solu- 
tion. A resolution concerning unemploy- 
ment in the farm implement industry 
suggested steps to assist under-developed 
countries to trade with Canada. 

Other resolutions were adopted dealing 
with foreign trade, housing, strikes and the 
plight of laid-off workers in the textile, 
farm implement and other industries. 

All principal officers were rerelected. 


President's Report 


The most important concern of the 
convention was “the pressing problem of 
unemployment,” said President George Burt 
in his 23-page report. This problem, he 
said, is receiving constantly more attention 
from local unions and civic governments. 


“We must bring to the attention of the 
public and our membership who are work- 
ing the plight of the unemployed worker. 
You must remember that no worker is 
safe on his job, whether he be skilled or 
unskilled, if a large section of Canada’s 
manpower remains idle,” he continued. 


Mr. Burt said the federal Government’s 
estimate in mid-January of 338,066 persons 
seeking work was not “authentic” because 
it took into consideration only those people 
who registered. 

“T believe I would be conservative in 
saying there must be 500,000 people unem- 
ployed in Canada, which is the greatest 
number since before World War II,” he 
declared. 
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He pointed to lay-offs in the agricul- 
tural implement, textile, electrical apparatus 
and steel industries, adding: “We are afraid 
these lay-offs are not the regular seasonal 
lay-offs, but are the indication of some- 
thing far more sinister. 


“Rather than take a negative approach 
to this problem,” he said, “it is our opinion 
that a positive program for full employ- 
ment should be made, and we hope other 
unions will deluge Ottawa with representa- 
tives to talk about this important problem.” 


Increases in unemployment insurance 
benefits, housing programs, public works 
and wider export markets were advocated 
by Mr. Burt. 


“These and many more things should be 
the prime concern of the Government, 
when they are facing an unemployment 
problem of this magnitude,” he declared. 
“When 500,000 people in Canada are unem- 
ployed, our whole economy is slowing down, 
and eventually it will halt entirely. 


“The only weapon we have in this 
instance is a united voice against the lack 
of perception on the part of the Govern- 
ment and employers to pull their weight 
in order to relieve this distressing situa- 
tion,” he said. 

The Federation President reported an in- 
crease in membership and in the number 
of negotiating committees. As a result of 
the efforts of the latter, he said, the 
standard of living of all workers is gradually 
being raised. 


“IT think we should make our position 
clear,’ he continued. “The trade union 
movement will continue to press for a 
higher standard of living, as long as social 
progress is being made, and as long as 
we continue to prove that we are able to 
make more and better things which are 
designed to relieve the burden of mankind, 
and not only designed for a few greedy 
people who think only of themselves. 
Invention of labour-saving devices and 
conveniences brought about by ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of workers should 
accrue to the benefit of workers and the 
people as a whole, and not only to those 


few people who happen to be in control 
of our monetary system and _ our 
Government.” 

Noting a “tightening up by employers 
and an increasing resistance to our just 
demands for a higher standard of living,” 
Mr. Burt said this “is partly due to a 
desire on the part of employers to main- 
tain their high profits, partly due to 
unemployment, and partly due to a fear 
on the part of employers, and of the 
Government, that Canada and her foreign 
markets are in for a slump. 


“This attitude on the part of employers 
shows a lack of faith in the future of 
Canada. This same lack of faith in people 
all over the world produced the depression 
in the early thirties,’ he alleged. 

Mr. Burt criticized the regulations goy- 
erning the conduct of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board and the province’s con- 
ciliation procedure. He said the executive 
of the Federation had requested the 
Ontario Government for amendments to 
the Labour Relations Act dealing with 
decertification, company unions, the check- 
off of union dues, and collective bargaining 
rights for government employees. 

Mr. Burt called for a stand by the 
convention on the question of immigration 
“narticularly fn view of the unemployment 
situation existing at the present time.’ He 
said that the lack of a planned immigration 
program has led to newcomers competing 
with Canadians for jobs. 

“The traditional position of the trade 
union movement is to embrace and to 
integrate into our society all types of 
immigrants who might wish to become 
good Canadians,” he said; but he 
added that “immigrants should not be 
competing for jobs with Canadians, and 
would not have to, if the proposals of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour were carried 
out for a program of full employment in 
Canada.” 

Mr. Burt called on the Canadian labour 
movement to rally to the aid of the miners 
still on strike in Northern Ontario and 


Quebec. 


Secretary's Report 

In his report to the convention, Cleve 
Kidd, Secretary-Treasurer, said the Iedera- 
tion in 1953 had engaged in much more 
activity than in any previous year. In 
addition, its financial position had improved 
considerably. 

Not one of the recommendations con- 
tained in the Federation’s annual brief to 
the Ontario Government in March 1953 
had been implemented, said Mr. Kidd, 
adding that the lack of adequate labour 


representation in the Legislature is the 
main factor militating against the passage 
of any legislation advocated by trade 
unions. 

The Federation communicated with the 
Premier on a number of other occasions 
regarding rent control and the mine strikes 
in the northern part of the province, the 
secretary reported. 

He also reported on the work of the 
Federation’s Welfare Department during its 
first ten months of operation and of the 
Research Department. He told of the 
organization’s activities in political action 
and education. 


Speakers 


Jack Cauley, Vice-chairman of _ the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
outlined the types of accidents that come 
under the coverage of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. He deplored the 
practice of concealing accidents in order to 
maintain a safety record. 

Mr. Cauley, who is also a trade union 
official, called for the construction of more 
convalescent hospitals. These, he said, 
would cost only one-half to one-third as 
much as regular hospitals. In addition, 
they would require fewer trained personnel, 
reduce the number of patient days by half 
and thereby lower the cost of hospital- 
ization. 

Other speakers at the convention were 
Donald C. MacDonald, Ontario leader of 
the CCF Party, and Rev. Harold EK. Toy, 
General Secretary of the Religion-Labour 
Foundation. At the convention banquet, 
David Lewis, National Vice-president of 
the CCF Party, spoke on “Labour and 
International Affairs”. 


Resolutions 

Resolutions emphasizing unemployment 
and proposing as solutions public works, 
government planning and expanded trade 
were heatedly debated by the delegates. 

One resolution, submitted by the Textile 
Workers Union of America, called for a 
joint committee composed of labour, 
management and government to study the 
textile situation and make recommenda- 
tions to aid thousands of workers laid off 
as a result of the closing of mills. 

J. Harold D’Aoust, Canadian director of 
the TWUA, said the industry is on the 
brink of disaster and blamed price-cutting 
competition from other countries. He 
charged the Government was sitting idly 
by as lay-offs continued in textile plants 
in Cornwall, Renfrew and in New Bruns- 
wick. He called for curbs on imports of 
textile products. 
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“We had some improvement in dumping 
laws,” he said, “but this is not good 
enough.” 


Mr. D’Aoust then outlined a four-point 
program his union had presented to the 
Government (L.G., Feb., p. 218). 


The resolution, which also asked the 
provincial Government to inaugurate public 
works projects in areas of unemployment 
and urged union members to buy only 
Canadian-made textiles, was endorsed by 
the convention. 


Another resolution, presented by the 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
dealt with unemployment in the farm 
implement industry. It stated the solution 
to the problem “will not be found in cut- 
throat competition for a greater share of 
the present market, but in expanded 
trade.” 

The resolution, passed unanimously by 
the convention, asked the federal Govern- 
ment to assist under-developed countries 
“such as India and China” to trade with 
Canada by means of long-term loans, barter 
arrangements, or acceptance of sterling 
payments. 

Doug McEntee, whose Toronto local 
sponsored the resolution, said employment 
in the farm implement industry had 
declined by one-third following a 33-per- 
cent drop in sales, while farm income has 
dropped 22 per cent in the past 15 months. 

“This is not a seasonal cycle in farm 
implement production. We feel one of the 
solutions to our problem will be world 
trade,” he said, adding that the jobless 
worker did not care where Canadian goods 
were sold as long as it meant jobs for 
Canadians. 


Several other resolutions calling for public 
works projects were incorporated into a 
substitute presented by the resolutions 
committee. This resolution condemned the 
Ontario Government “for not facing up to 
its responsibilities in planning for full 
employment” and charged the provincial 
and federal Governments “with the respon- 
sibility for the present unemployment”. 


As short-time remedies for the situation, 
the resolution advocated an increase in 
unemployment insurance benefits with 
extension of coverage under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and a program of 
public works at all levels of government 
“with priority ... to areas most severely 
affected by unemployment”. 

The long-term remedy for unemployment, 
it said, is dependent upon “development of 
the full potential at home and abroad”. 
This included housing for many thousands 
of Canadians “who are living in dilapidated 
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and inadequate quarters” and development 
of “broad trade policies within the free 
world”. 


Another resolution passed by the dele- 
gates put the Federation on record as 
favouring “all moves which reduce inter- 
national tensions and promote the settle- 
ment of all differences between the great 
powers by peaceful negotiations which 
would open the doors to free trade with 
all nations.” 

Emphasis on political action was con- 
tained in a resolution re-afirming the 
Federation’s endorsation of the CCF Party 
as the political arm of labour. 

Other resolutions dealing with political 
action provided for a special convention 
of the Federation prior to the next Ontario 
election, and urged all local unions and 
councils to set up working political action 
committees and contribute regularly to the 
Federation’s PAC fund. 

The convention declared its opposition 
to proposed amendments to the Ontario 
Election Act which would provide for 
permanent appointment of returning 
officers, require a deposit of $200 by 
candidates for public office, and reduce the 
number of qualified electors on nomination 
papers from 100 to 10. A resolution stated 
that these amendments would be a 
departure from democratic practice and an 
attempt to limit the candidature of working 
people. 

Housing was the subject of an emer- 
gency resolution that declared that the new 
federal housing legislation is “only a faint 
shadow” of the “concrete program” 
demanded by the labour and co-operative 
movements. 

Conceding that the lower down payment 
and longer amortization period are steps in 
the right direction, the resolution stated 
that the increased interest rates and 
mortgage insurance costs are “class legisla- 
tion of a sinister kind”. 

The resolution, adopted unanimously, 
called for action (1) by municipal govern- 
ments, to use funds now available through 
the National Housing Act, and the pro- 
vincial housing Act, to build low-rent 
housing for low-income families; (2) by the 
provincial Government, to embark on a 
multi-million dollar land assembly program 
for low-cost housing in good residential 
areas “in order to circumvent the manipula- 
tions of the big land speculators”; and 
(3) by the federal Government, to direct 
loans of federal funds through the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation at not 
higher than 33 per cent. Finally, the reso- 
lution urged loans to legitimate housing 
co-operatives by both provincial and federal 
Governments at low-interest rates. 


In another emergency resolution, the dele- 
gates unanimously recorded their “full 
support for the 3,000 miners who remain 
on strike in Northern Ontario and Northern 
Quebec”. 

Speaking to the resolution, Eamon Park, 
Legislative Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, said the series of 
strikes which began last July were the con- 
cern not only of the striking miners but 
of all organized workers. He called for 
support of the resolution which pledged 
“continued moral and financial aid” to the 
miners in the base metal fields of Northern 
Quebec. 

‘To date the total contributions by Cana- 
dian labour in support of the strikes has 
amounted to $327,749, said Mr. Park, adding 
that “a strike of this size and duration 
becomes more instead of less costly as time 
goes on”. 

The emergency resolution also urged 
“that this convention condemn the 
disgraceful behaviour of the Ontario 
Government in betraying the modest 
recommendations of its boards of concilia- 
tion at the behest of the mine operators.” 

Sam Hughes, Assistant Canadian Director 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, who is supervising donations to 
the strike fund, told the delegates that the 
international office of the steelworkers’ 
union has contributed “well in excess of one 
million dollars” to the strikes. 

The delegates declared support for the 
Quebec Federation of Labour (CCL) in its 
opposition to two recent enactments of the 
Quebec Legislature: Bills 19 and 20 (L.G., 
Feb., p. 222). 

A resolution asking that unemployment 
insurance benefits be doubled was referred 
to the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Three resolutions on workmen’s compen- 
sation asked that injured workers receive 
100 per cent of wages, that employers be 
compelled to re-hire injured or maimed 
workers, and that workers who suffer a 
recurrence of old injuries be allowed to 
claim compensation. 

A demand for a 35-hour week with no 
loss of take-home pay was dropped after 
the resolution committee recommended 
non-concurrence. 

The Federation requested in another 
resolution that the Ontario Government 
supplement the federal old age pension by 
at least 50 per cent. 

Two requests that the Federation submit 
amendments to the Factory Act were 
referred to the incoming executive for 
study. 

A resolution asked that the Ontario 
Legislature enact at its next session a 


provincial health plan “that can be inte- 
grated with a national health plan if, as, 
and when, the federal Government assumes 
its proper responsibilities for the health of 
the Canadian people”. 

During the debate following this resolu- 
tion, Max Dodds, the Federation’s Welfare 
Director, examined the charter of the Blue 
Cross Hospital Plan and of Physicians 
Services Incorporated. He warned that 
before local unions adopt these plans they 
should find out what services are provided, 
who the directors of the plans are, what 
government control is exercised over them, 
and what reserves they are required to 
maintain. 

United action on all questions affecting 
Canadian labour was urged in a resolution 
calling for “friendship and unity” with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. 


Resolutions dealing with the Labour 
Relations Act requested that no certifica- 
tion vote be allowed when a legal strike 
is in progress, that a simple majority of 
those voting in a representation election 
be sufficient for certification of a union, 
that certification and conciliation pro- 
cedures be speeded up, and that the 
Government bear the cost of arbitration 
boards. It was also requested that com- 
pulsory arbitration be ended and _ that 
unions regain their freedom to act imme- 
diately when necessary after negotiations 
have reached a deadlock. 

Other resolutions called for:— 


Legislation making illegal the refusal of 
service because of race, religion or nation- 
ality, in all public accommodations. 

Licensing of operators of electrically- 
driven overhead cranes. 

Legislation giving labour organizations a 
voice in accident prevention. 

Inclusion in the Canada Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act of a 
section requiring employers to supply full 
payroll data to unions after they are 
certified. 

Adoption of the check-off of union dues 
as part of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act. 

Compulsory automobile insurance admin- 
istered by the provincial Government, with 
an increase in the minimum coverage now 
existing. 

The indefinite extension of provincial rent 
controls. 

An Ontario Bill of Rights similar to 
those adopted by the United Nations and 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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The construction of convalescent hospitals 
as a method of reducing the cost of 
sickness. 

Amendments to the provincial Election 
Act to provide advance polls and a system 
of absentee voting. 

Recognition by the federal Government 
of unions of its employees on the same 
basis as that guaranteed to unions of other 
workers in Canada. 

Construction of a trans-Canada oil and 
gas pipeline. 

Support by all union members of the 
union label program. 


Establishment of credit unions and a 
campaign of credit union education in all 
local unions. 


Election of Officers 

President George Burt was returned to 
office by acclamation. Ed. Cluney and 
Sam Hughes were re-elected Vice-presidents 
and Cleve Kidd was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

In the contest for the office of trustee, 
Louis Palermo was re-elected and Doug 
McEntee replaced W. Weaver, who did not 
run. 


8th Annual Convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Delegates demand provincially-administered health insurance scheme 
hear predictions of serious unemployment during this winter and de- 
feat resolution seeking to give organization’s support to CCF Party 


Demands for national health insurance 
and predictions of serious unemployment 
set the tone of the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Provincial Federation 
of Labour (TLC) in Windsor January 15 
to 17. A resolution that sought to put the 
support of the Federation behind the CCF 
Party was defeated. 

The convention, attended by some 400 
delegates representing more than 200,000 
organized workers in Ontario, was addressed 
by Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Robert H. Saunders, Chairman of the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
and Prof. J. Finkelman, Chairman of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. 

The delegates considered more than 100 
resolutions at this largest convention in the 
Federation’s history. 

At the opening session, A. F. MacArthur, 
President of the Federation, described the 
Ontario Blue Cross Hospital Plan as “a 
weak and ineffectual substitute for a real 
health plan”. He declared the Blue Cross 
could never take the place of the national 
health legislation organized labour has been 
seeking for many years. 

(Earlier in the month it had been 
announced that the Blue Cross rates would 
be increased substantially in the near 
future.) 

A resolution calling for a provincially- 
administered contributory health insurance 
plan was adopted after delegates had twice 
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sent it back to the resolutions committee. 
Both times objections were raised to the 
contributory nature of the scheme. But 
after TLC President Bengough appealed to 
the delegates not to split congress ranks by 
asking for a non-contributory scheme, they 
agreed to a contributory plan along the 
lines the TLC itself is seeking. 

Establishment’ of more convalescent 
centres as a way to lower medical costs 
was advocated by Jack Cauley, Vice- 
chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and an accredited delegate 
to the convention. 

Mr. Cauley predicted a national health 
insurance plan will never become a reality 
while emphasis continues to be centred 
on the construction of expensive active 
hospitals. He pointed out to the delegates 
that costs of construction and operation of 
the Malton Convalescent Centre, run by 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, were about half the same costs for 
a regular hospital. 

“We may have missed the boat entirely,” 
said Mr. Cauley, “in aiming our sights on 
wages, hours and other fringe benefits and 
letting a monster grow that is costing the 
general public millions of dollars each year. 

“If we can formulate public opinion to 
the point that there should be more 
convalescent hospitals we’re going to release 
thousands of patients overnight and reduce 
costs of hospital construction and opera- 
tion by 50 per cent. 


“There’s no use continuing to say we 
want a national insurance scheme as long 
as there are no facilities to care for the 
people,” said Mr. Cauley, adding that such 
a situation gives the Government an excuse 
for refusing to introduce a health insurance 
program. | 

In his formal address to the convention, 
Mr. Bengough predicted that 500,000 
persons in Canada would be unemployed 
in the early months of 1954. He ques- 
tioned whether seasonal factors were a 
satisfactory excuse each year for the in- 
crease in unemployment during the winter. 

The TLC President said there was no 
reason for half a million persons to be 
unemployed in a country having Canada’s 
wealth and resources. He suggested that 
the Government plan construction pro- 
grams so that workers in the construction 
trades at least could find inside work in 
the winter months. 

Evidence of a continuing upsurge in 
industrial activity in Ontario was presented 
by Mr. Saunders in his speech to the 
convention. He said the Commission which 
he heads expects to supply hydro-electric 
power to 68 new industries and 5,340 new 
homes in Western Ontario in 1954. 

Predicting a bright future for Ontario, 
Mr. Saunders welcomed the announcement 
of the trans-Canada natural gas pipeline 
from Alberta and said he expected a start 
will be made on the St. Lawrence seaway 
project this summer. 


Speaking on the functions of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, Prof. Finkelman 
told the delegates that unions would save 
much time and inconvenience if they paid 
more attention to details in filing applica- 
tions for certification. More care in the 
preparation of cases would aid organized 
labour in getting services from the board. 


In a report to the convention the labour 
relations committee of the Federation said: 
“Over the past year we have seen an 
alarming number of employer-dominated 
company unions come into being and this 
trend seems to be very much on the 
increase. 


“Your committee is of the opinion that 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board was 
intended, and is supposed to be, a court 
of human relations rather than a court of 
law, and we are somewhat alarmed by the 
trend of the Board, particularly this year, 
toward the technical and away from the 
humanitarian approach to labour relations. 

The committee reported that during the 
first 11 months of 1953, 41 applications for 
decertification of unions had been made 
before the Labour Relations Board, and of 
these 31 were granted. 


Charging that almost all of these appli- 
cations had been “engineered in one way 
or another by management” and did not 
indicate the desire of the employees, the 
committee called on the Federation to 
fight to have the decertification section of 
the Labour Relations Act rescinded. 


The committee also recommended that 
the name of the Act be changed to Labour- 
Management Relations Act. 


Several resolutions were adopted seeking 
changes in the labour law. One asked for 
an amendment to provide that strike- 
breakers may not be certified as long as 
a legally-initiated labour dispute is in 
progress. Others asked that the provincial 
Government pay for arbitration proceed- 
ings; that it be made mandatory for 
employers to deduct union dues from the 
wages of their employees if a majority of 
them have authorized it; that when the 
time limit for the conciliatory process is 
not adhered to, then a local union be 
freed from any conciliation encumbrances 
for that particular dispute; and that all 
provisions of an agreement negotiated after 
the expiration of the previous agreement 
be made retroactive to the date of the 
expiration of the earlier agreement. 

A resolution recommending endorsation 
of the CCF Party as the political arm of 
the Federation was defeated. Debate on 
the resolution indicated that many dele- 
gates desired a more aggressive stand by 
the Federation on political action. 

In other resolutions the convention 
called on the federal and Ontario Govern- 
ments to launch a low-rental housing 
project to build 50,000 new homes in the 
next two years; insisted that municipalities 
take over rent controls abandoned by the 
Ontario Government; urged more careful 
screening of immigrants and planning of 
immigration to fit the manpower needs of 
the industry; and demanded that the 


- Government force the opening of roads into 


bush areas in the northern part of the 
province now barricaded by large com- 
panies having cutting rights for pulpwood. 

At the election of officers, A. F. 
MacArthur was returned by acclamation 
for a sixth term as President of the 
Federation. John T. Hancox was returned 
by acclamation as Secretary. 

Four candidates stood for the three vice- 
presidential posts. When a run-off was 
required to fill the third seat, Douglas 
Hamilton withdrew. The three Vice- 
presidents elected were William Boothroyd, 
Casey Dodds and William Godfrey. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Labour-Management Relations Strengthened 


Speaking at the final 1953 meeting of the 
Sir Adam Beck Hydro Project Central 
Production Committee, Gordon Mitchell, 
Project Manager, said: “I think that our 
experiences with the LMPC plan so far 
have been most worthwhile and that our 
labour-management relations have been 
strengthened through the LMPCs. How- 
ever, in this area, as in others, we should 
not be content with what we have, when 
by further effort we can achieve even 
more.” Mr. Mitchell remarked on the 
enormous value of increasing participation 
by workers in the affairs of the project; 
this avenue, he said, towards a stronger 
spirit of teamwork and co-operation has 
been provided by the LMPCs. 

Commenting on Mr. Mitchell’s state- 
ment, the Niagara News, project newspaper, 
said that during the year, more than 100 
separate items were discussed by the 
Central Production Committee, including 
several major production suggestions. The 
Central Safety Committee discussed more 
than 120 different items, a number of 
which were regarded as material improve- 
ments in the project’s safety program. 


LMPC Organizes Blood Bank 

Employees at Victory Mills Ltd. in 
Toronto recently came to the aid of 
relatives of two fellow employees who 
needed blood transfusions. Seventy-four 
pints of blood were donated. The mother 
of one employee received 24 pints; the 
daughter of a second, 50 pints. The LMPC 
at Victory Mills had just recently under- 
taken the formation of a blood bank, and 
the value of this action was proved by 
these two emergencies. 

Employees participating in this LMPC 
are members of Local 247, International 
Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC). 





Plant Improves Safety Record 


Early in 1953, the safety staff and 
refinery officials at Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited became worried over a 
series of lost-time accidents in the plant. 
Three consecutive lost-time accidents con- 


s 
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vinced them that a more intense safety 
program aimed at the man on the job and 
making use of his desire to co-operate was 
needed. It was felt that a series of safety 
“stunts” tied in with a joint Jabour- 
management inspection program should be 
tried. 

As a result of this plan, the plant has 
improved its safety record. As of a late 
day in January the plant had gone 248 
consecutive days without a _ lost-time 
accident. Both Manager J. C. Burger and 
Safety Engineer G. A. Thomson feel that 
the contests inaugurated have been 
directly responsible. Housekeeping in the 
different areas of the plant has improved, 
and all of the employees and supervisory 
staff have been highly enthusiastic over the 
campaign and have co-operated willingly 
with management. 


First Contest 


The first contest began in June and ran 
until the end of October. It was in the 
form of a bowling contest, complete with 
a huge score-board representing a bowling 
score sheet and using the standard method 
of scoring for bowling. At the end of the 
20-week period, members of the winning 
team received prizes for their effort. 

The second contest, now in progress, is 
based on a mythical money system 
whereby each team starts out with a 
certain amount of money and can either 
gain or lose money, depending on their 
safety record, housekeeping inspection 
score, and knowledge of plant safety rules. 


LMPC Suggestion Plan Described 


The suggestion plan set up and operated 
by the LMPC at Northwest Industries Ltd., 
Edmonton, is described in an article in a 
recent issue of Northwest’ner, the com- 
pany’s official publication. 


More than $200 in awards under the plan 
was paid in one recent month, the article 
reports. 


The plan’s objective, the type of sugges- 
tions sought and the basis of awards are 
described. The article also lists several 
recent award-winners. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 


dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
Sa and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 








Industrial Relations 


amd Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during January. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received four applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of all conductors and assistant con- 
ductors, excluding sleeping car conductors, 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial ‘railw ays, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and. interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





ways in passenger and freight train service 
on its Atlantic and Central regions, except 
Newfoundland district (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1769). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, “the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of_ three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of all conductors, excluding sleeping 
car conductors, employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in passenger and freight 
train service on its Western region (L.G., 
Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 

3. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers engaged on vessels 
operated by Northland Navigation Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Jan., p. 83). 

4. CPR, BCCS Maintenance Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 493 (TLC), on behalf 
of a unit of machine shop employees 
employed by the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service, Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way Company, at Victoria, B.C. (L.G., 
Feb., p. 247). 
5. Victoria and District Waterfront 


Workers, Local 560 (TLC), on behalf of 
a unit of longshoremen engaged in the 
loading and unloading of deep-sea vessels 
operated by Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited and Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, in the 
Victoria District, including Victoria and 
Esquimalt Harbours, Cowichan Bay and 
James Island (L.G., Feb., p. 247). 

6. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, employed in the main- 
tenance of the Corporation’s properties at 
Ajax, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 247). 

7. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local No. 740, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union, .on behalf -of .a)) unit; of 
cocktail lounge and tavern employees of 
Tourists’ Services Limited, Whitehorse, 
¥-TGs.Gs) Feb',, p 247). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-357, applicant, and Pioneer Towing 


Conciliation and Other 


Company Limited, Vancouver, BC., 
respondent. The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected 
(L.G% Feb.) p. 247): 


2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, applicant, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1770). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the technical producers involved therein 
were not employees within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Victoria and District Waterfront 
Workers’ Association, Local 560 (TLC), on 
behalf of longshoremen employed in 
Victoria by the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed on lines 
east of Detroit in the Buffalo Division of 
the Wabash Railroad Company (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 


3. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
firemen-helpers, hostlers and _ outside 
hostler helpers, employed on lines east of 
Detroit in the Buffalo Division of the 
Wabash Railroad Company (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
employed in the Steamship Office of Cana- 


dian National Railways at Halifax, NS. 


(Investigating Officer: T. D. Cochrane). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During January the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. The Railway Association of Canada 
(extra gang employees) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Patricia Transportation Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 
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hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited and 
Canadian Air Line Navigators Association 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). (L.G., 
Jan., p. 83.) 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Oshawa Railway Company (Canadian 
National Railways) and Division 1255, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (L.G., Feb., p. 247). The Board 
had not been fully constituted at ‘the end 
of the month. 

2. Railway Association of Canada (extra 
gang employees) and Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. (See above.) 
The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Toronto; Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and Ontario 
Northland _ Railway  (non-operating 
employeees, excluding water transport 
employees) and the Joint Negotiating 
Committee representing a number of 


international and national labour organiza- 
tions (L.G., Feb., p. 248) was fully con- 
stituted in January with the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, Ottawa, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Kellock was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a Joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Marshall M. Porter, QC, 
Calgary, Alta., and A. J. Wickens, QC, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the 
companies and unions respectively. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Red River Grain Company Limited, 
St. Boniface, and Malt & Grain Process 
Workers, Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
July 19538, p. 1023). 

2. National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., Feb., p. 248). 








U.S. Women’s Bureau Reports on 
Older Women as Office Workers 


Current custom among many employers 
in the United States is to establish a 
maximum age beyond which women 
applicants for office jobs are not considered 
for employment, it is reported in Older 
Women as Office Workers, a new bulletin 
recently released by the Women’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Women more than men are confronted 
with age restrictions when they are look- 
ing for employment, the bulletin says, and 
meet with age barriers earlier in life, often 
at 35 years or even younger, particularly 
in office work. | 

The report describes training programs 
successfully carried out in four cities, in- 
dicating that women in their middle years, 
or older, can be successfully: prepared for 
employment, even if there has been a con- 
siderable lapse of time since they last 
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worked. Because of the shortages of 
clerical workers, the study is limited to 
office occupations. 

Three of the programs described were 
initiated in Cleveland, Denver and New 
York (L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1600) to provide 
refresher courses for stenographers and 
typists. The fourth was developed by a 
Milwaukee bank faced with a shortage of 
workers for jobs ordinarily performed by 
younger women, to train older women as 
business machine operators on a part-time 
work schedule. 

Part II of the report, “Facts on ‘older’ 
women workers in relation to office work”, 
presents a general factual background. 
Also included is an appendix giving data 
on population, the female labour force, age 
trends and occupational distribution. 


The Women’s Bureau expresses the hope 
that “this exploratory study will suggest to 
employers, schools and other community 
agencies that mature women can become 
competent workers if given opportunities 
for both training and employment.” 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Sask. court quashes certification order on grounds that Board refused 
to accept evidence concerning resignations from union. B.C. court 
dismisses shipping company’s application for injunction against pick- 
eting. Two Que. cases deal with decrees under Collective Agreement 
Act. Conn. court enforces anti-discrimination order against union 


In Saskatchewan the appeal court found ultra vires a regulation of the 
Labour Relations Board providing that at a hearing of a union’s application 
for certification evidence was not admissible concerning events occurring 
after the application was filed. A certification order was quashed because 
the Board had refused evidence relating to resignations from the union after 


the date of application. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court held that the picketing of a ship 
at a Vancouver pier during a strike was legal even though the crew had 
violated the Canada Shipping Act by leaving the ship. 


In Quebec the Superior Court dismissed 
the claim of a clothing manufacturer that 
the decree under the Collective Agreement 
Act applicable to him was not valid 
because it had not been properly renewed. 
In another case the same court found that 
a provision in.a decree requiring employers 
to finance a group insurance plan for their 
employees could not be enforced because 
it was beyond the scope of the Collective 
Agreement Act. 


An order of the Connecticut Commission 
on Civil Rights requiring an electrical 
workers’ union to cease discriminating 
against a Negro applicant for membership 
was upheld by the appeal court of the 
State. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... finds Board erred in refusing evidence sub- 
mitted after application for certification filed 


On December 8, 1953, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal quashed a certification 
order because the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board had refused to accept 
evidence, submitted after the application 
for certification had been filed with the 
Board, concerning the intention of several 
employees to resign from the applicant 
union. The Court held that a regulation 
of the Board providing that no evidence 
could be submitted concerning any event 
occurring after the date of application was 
inconsistent with the provision in the Trade 
Union Act requiring the Board to determine 
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the representative character of a union 
secking certification as bargaining agent for 
a unit of employees. 

In his reasons for decision, Mr. Justice 
Gordon stated that the application to quash 
the Board’s order was brought by the 
employer, the operator of a large garage 
in Regina, and some of his employees. 
The facts were not disputed. On September 
17, 1953, the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America applied to 
the Board for am order declaring that it 
represented a majority of the employees in 
the garage and requiring the employer to 
bargain collectively with the union. The 
material filed with the application showed 
that 35 of the 55 employees in the unit 
had signed union membership cards. 

A hearing of the application was held 
on September 30. Declarations were filed 
to show that two employees had signed 
membership cards after being told that 85 
per cent of the employees had already 
signed, and that 17 other employees who 
lad signed cards now wished to resign. 
It was also stated that at a meeting on 
September 24 attended by 40 employees, 
26 had voted against joining the union and 
only 14 for it. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





The Board refused to accept this 
evidence because of Regulation 13, made 
by the Board under the authority of the 
Trade Union Act and approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, which 
provides that where any application for 
recognition as bargaining agent is to be 
determined by the Board, no evidence may 
be submitted concerning any matter or 
event occurring after the date the applica- 
tion is filed. It stipulates that this pro- 
vision does not affect the Board’s power to 
conduct a representation vote. 


Mr. Justice Gordon quoted Section 5(b) 
of the Trade Union Act, which gives the 
Board power to make orders determining 
what trade union, if any, represents a 
majority of employees in an appropriate 
bargaining unit. He stated that this 
provision gave the Board power to make 
a finding at the time of the hearing, and 
he saw no reason why the Board had 
passed the regulation restricting its power. 
In his view, the regulation was ultra vires 
because it attempted to make evidence not 
admissible which under the Act was 
admissible. 

He stated that this conclusion was 
imperative in view of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Toronto 
Newspaper Guild, Local 87 v. Globe Print- 
ing Company (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1174). 
In that case the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board refused to consider the fact that a 
number of employees had resigned from 
the union between the time the application 
was made and the date of the hearing by 
the Board. The Supreme Court held that 
the Board had exceeded its jurisdiction in 
certifying the union without investigating 
the “all-important question” of the 
resignations. 

The Court therefore quashed the certifi- 
cation order. Riddell and Son Limited et al 

v. International Union, U.A.A. and AI.W. 
of America and Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board [1953-54] 10 WWR (NS) 522; 
[1954] 1 DLR 333. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...refuses injunction to prevent picketing of a 
ship even though crew members had left illegally 


The British Columbia Supreme Court on 
October 8 and 14 dismissed applications 
brought by a shipping company for an 
injunction to prevent a seamen’s union 
from picketing a ship at a Vancouver pier. 
The Court held that the picket line was 
legal even though the members of the 
ship’s crew had left the ship illegally. 


The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Coady, who first described the facts. The 
plaintiff company, Saguenay Terminals 
Limited, was a member of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada. The collective 
agreement between the Federation and the 
Seamen’s International Union of North 
America had expired on April 1, 1953, and 
was not renewed. Conciliation proceedings 
were taken. The union refused to accept 
the majority report of the conciliation 
board and, after a strike vote had been 
taken, went on strike on September 28. 


When the plaintiff’s ship SS Sunjewel 
arrived at Vancouver, the port agent of 
the union informed the crew of the strike 
and advised them to leave the ship. The 
crew members accordingly left the ship. A 
picket line was set up, apparently on the 
instructions of the union’s port agent, with 
the result that the longshoremen refused 
to unload the ship’s cargo. The shipping 
company then applied for an injunction to 
prevent the union from picketing the ship 
and from discouraging members of the long- 
shoremen’s union or any other persons from 
approaching. 

Mr. Justice Coady stated that there was 
no evidence before him as to the informa- 
tion being conveyed by the picket line. 
He assumed that its purpose was to inform 
the longshoremen of the strike, and that 
this was sufficient to prevent the longshore- 
men from handling the cargo. It was not 
contended by the plaintiff that the picket- 
ing was of an obstructive nature. The 
union’s agent testified that the primary 
object of the picketing was to advance the 
union’s interests and not to injure the 
shipping company. 

The plaintiff contended that the crew had 
left the ship contrary to the provisions of 
the Canada Shipping Act. The union 
argued that the crew members had left the 
ship legally pursuant to Section 251(2) of 
that Act, which reads:— 

A seaman is not guilty of an offence under 
this section by reason only of his taking 
part in a lawful strike after his ship and 
cargo have been placed in security to the 
satisfaction of the harbour master or the 
master of the ship where no harbour master 


is available, at the terminal port in Canada 
of the voyage in which the ship is engaged. 


Mr. Justice Coady held that not Van- 
couver but some port in Eastern Canada 
was the terminal port of the voyage. The 
crew members, therefore, had no legal right 
to strike at Vancouver, and had violated 
the Canada Shipping Act by leaving the 
ship. 

However, their action in leaving the ship 
and the union’s action in setting up the 
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picket line were two separate things, in 
His Lordship’s view. By reason of the 
strike the union had the right to establish 
a picket line. The Court held that as long 
as the activities of the picket line were 
confined to conveying information and were 
not obstructive an injunction could not be 
issued against the union. Coles v. Cunning- 
ham [1954] 10 WWR (NS), 507. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


.-» dismisses company’s claim that a decree under 
Collective Agreement Act not properly renewed 


The Quebec Superior Court upheld the 
judgment of the Court of the Sessions of 
the Peace fining a clothing manufacturer 
for contravention of a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act applicable to the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry, The 
Court held that the decree was valid and 
that the company was subject to it. 

Mr. Justice Montpetit gave the decision 
at Montreal on November 24, 1952. He 
stated that the main ground urged by the 
company for quashing the earlier judgment 
was that the decree to which it was 
supposed to be subject was no longer valid. 
It claimed that the decree for the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry, originally made 
on November 10, 1937, had not been 
properly renewed and so was no longer in 
effect. 

His Lordship reviewed the history of the 
decree, No. 2991. It was made by Order 
in Council on November 10, 1937, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Gazette of November 
20. The Order stated that groups of 
employers and employees in the men’s and 
boys’ clothing industry had applied jointly 
to the Minister of Labour to make the 
collective agreement concluded by them 
binding on all employers and employees in 
the trade in the area specified in the agree- 
ment, according to the provisions of the 
Act Respecting Workmen’s Wages. ‘The 
Order noted that the terms of the agree- 
ment had acquired “a preponderant signifi- 
cance and importance” and that the 
requirements of the Act for giving notice 
of the agreement and the request to make 
it binding had been met. The Minister 
accordingly declared the provisions in the 
agreement relating to wages and hours of 
work binding on all employers in the trade 
within the specified area. Section 19 of the 
decree provided that the former decree 
No. 564 was replaced by decree No. 2991, 
which was to remain in force until July 1, 
1938, and after that date would be renewed 
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automatically from year to year unless four 
months before July 1 one party sent notice 
to the other parties, to the Minister of 
Labour and to the parity committee that 
it desired the revocation of the decree. 


By Order in Council No. 1647, dated 
June 28, 1941, and gazetted July 5 of that 
year, Section 19 was amended to provide 
that the decree would remain in effect until 
July 1, 1944, and after that date would 
be renewed automatically unless one of the 
parties gave notice of revocation four 
months before July 1, 1944. 


His Lordship stated that between July 1, © 
1938, and July 5, 1941, no Order in Council 
was passed to renew decree No. 2991. In 
his view, no such Order was necessary, as 
the decree itself provided for its automatic 
renewal. Sections 9 and 10 of the law 
provided that a decree could make binding 
the terms of an agreement relating to 
wages, hours of work, apprenticeship, the 
classfification of jobs and of employees, and 
also such provisions as the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council deemed “in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act”. Mr. 
Justice Montpetit considered that the clause 
in the decree providing for its automatic 
renewal from year to year was such a 
provision. The arrangement made by the 
parties to the agreement for automatic 
renewal of the decree was in accord with 
the purpose of the Act to -establish 
economic stability in a particular industry 
by making compulsory the wages and hours 
of work considered appropriate by the 
majority of employers and employees 
concerned. 

In 1940, the Collective Agreement Act 
replaced the Act Respecting Workmen’s 
Wages. Section 8 of this Act provides that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
renew or repeal a decree at any time. The 
company contended that the Act here 
specified the procedure for the renewal of 
a decree by Order in Council, and that if 
the legislators had wished to permit the 
parties to renew a decree automatically, 
the law would have contained such a pro- 
vision. Since it did not, the only means 
of extending the term of a decree was by 
Order in Council. The Court did not 
accept this argument. 


After 1941, two different methods of 
extending the term of the decree had been 
used. Three Orders in Council renewed 
the decree until a certain date with the 
possibility of automatic renewal after that 
date, while four others merely renewed the 
decree for a specified period of from one 
to three months. The company argued 
that, since several times the expiry date of 
the decree had passed before the Order in 


Council renewing it had been gazetted, the 
decree had expired and was no longer valid. 


Mr. Justice Montpetit stated that, while 
an amending Order did not come into 
effect until the date of publication in the 
Quebec Gazette, a renewing Order came 
into effect immediately, although it must 
be gazetted as soon as possible. Examin- 
ing the circumstances in the light of this 
rule, he found no irregularity in the pro- 
cedure followed for renewing the decree. 
He held that decree No. 2991, as amended, 
was still in effect. 


The company also contended that it was 
not subject to the decree because it was 
not a party to the original collective agree- 
ment. This argument was absolutely false, 
His Lordship stated, as the Act Respecting 
Workmen’s Wages and later the Collective 
Agreement Act gave the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council authority to make 
certain provisions of an agreement binding 
on all employers and employees in the 
industry within a specified area. 


While it might be true, as the company 
maintained, that some years it did not 
manufacture the articles coming within the 
jurisdiction of the decree, the evidence 
showed that it did manufacture them during 
July 1950, when the violation of the decree 
occurred. 

The Court therefore dismissed the com- 
pany’s application for a writ to quash the 
earlier judgment imposing a fine of $25 for 
violation of the decree. Dolly Dimple Inc. 
v. Fontaine et Victor et Comité Conjoint 
de UIndustrie des Vétements d’Hommes et 
de Garcons [1953] CS Montreal 411. 


Quebec Superior Court... 
... holds that a decree may not require employers 
to contribute to an insurance plan for employees 


On September 18, 1953, the Superior 
Court of Montreal, quashing the judgment 
of a lower court, held that a decree under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
could not make binding on employers a 
provision for a group insurance plan.* 

The judgment was given by Mr. Justice 
Perrier. He stated first that the Lieutenant- 





*An Order in Council of January 25, 1951, 
amending the decree applicable to the 
trucking industry of the Island of Montreal 
(decree No. 913), required every employer 
to contribute $3.50 a month for each of his 
employees towards a group insurance plan. 
The plan provided for life insurance and 
sickness and accident insurance. It was to 
be administered by the parity committee, 
which was authorized to appoint a sub- 
committee responsible for collecting 
employers’ assessments. 


Governor in Council in issuing a decree 
could not exceed the authority given by 
the Collective Agreement Act. Section 10 
of the Act permits him to make binding 
the terms of a collective agreement which 
he “may deem in conformity with the spirit 
of this Act”. However, these terms must 
be of the same type as and related to the 
provisions already mentioned in Sections 9 
and 10, such as wages, hours of work and 
family allowances, His Lordship stated. 


In this case an employer applied for a 
writ to quash a judgment fining him for 
contravention of a provision in the decree 
for the trucking industry of the Island of 
Montreal requiring employers to participate 
in a group insurance plan for their 
employees. The company contended that 
the Act did not give authority for such 
a security measure not included in wages. 
The parity committee maintained that the 
insurance plan was an integral part of 
wages, since Section 1(i) of the Act defines 
wage as “the remuneration in currency, and 
the compensation or benefits of a pecuniary 
value as determined in the decree for the 
labour governed by it”. 


His Lordship held that the decree 
assumed a power of taxation or collection 
of money which the Act did not confer on 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
Act permitted him to levy money only for 
the purpose of administering the decree 
and for family allowances. It did not give 
him power to authorize a parity committee 
to administer an insurance plan or to make 
it the guardian of sums collected from 
employers. 

For this reason the Court granted the 
company’s application and quashed the 
earlier judgment. Westmount Moving and 
Warehousing Limited v. the Trucking 
Industry Parity Committee for the Island 
of Montreal et autres [1953] CS Montreal 
475. 


Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors... 


_.. dismisses electrical union’s appeal! from order 
requiring it to end discrimination against Negro 


On December 29, 1953, the Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors upheld the find- 
ing of the Commission on Civil Rights of 
Connecticut that a Negro had _ been 
excluded from membership in an electrical 
workers’ union because of his race, contrary 
to the Fair Employment Practices Act, and 
affirmed the Commission’s order to the 
union to cease excluding him from 
membership. 

The union appealed the Commission’s 
ruling to the Superior Court, where the 
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appeal was dismissed, and then appealed 
from the judgment of that court to the 
Supreme Court of Errors. 


Mr. Justice Quinlan told the facts of the 
case as found by the Commission’s hearing 
tribunal. On April 1, 1949, a 30-year-old 
Negro named Tilley applied for admission 
as an apprentice to Local 35 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The day before, the union’s business 
manager had told him that there was not 
much hope of his being admitted because 
of the large number of applicants. On 
April 8, Tilley and a Negro member of 
the postal clerks’ union met with the 
executive board of Local 35 and were shown 
a bundle of cards said to be applications 
for admission. They were told that all 
unemployed members had to find jobs 
before new members could be admitted 
and that in any case Tilley’s application 
would have to be submitted to a vote of 
the entire union. The union took no 
action on his application and failed to 
notify him of its inaction. 


Tilley was a graduate of Hartford Public 
High School and had headed the class at 
a navy school where he had studied elec- 
tricity. While in the naval service he 
worked on electric motor repair and main- 
tenance. After discharge he had completed 
courses in electric wiring and motor repair 
at the Hartford Trade School. This train- 
ing made him eligible for membership in 
the union. 


In July 1950 an investigator for the 
Commission on Civil Rights interviewed 
the union’s business manager, who empha- 
sized the desirability of limiting member- 
ship to insure steady employment. The 
investigator was shown a list of admissions 
for the four years preceding, and it was 
explained that the authority for accepting 
applications lay with the total membership. 
The union officer stated that the dates were 
not significant because nearly all new 
members were relatives of old members, 
and that those who thought they could 
obtain more work by joining the union were 
deluding themselves. Two men _ were 
admitted after April 1, 1949, one upon an 
application dated May 24, 1950. The union 
officer stated also that there were no 
Negroes in the union, that the carpenters’ 
union found Negroes irritating and not good 
mechanics, and that he desired to maintain 
strict standards. 


Negroes had been denied union member- 
ship on two earlier occasions, in 1946 and 
1948. One of them, Silas Hill, had been 
transferred from electrical work to jani- 
torial work just before the union and his 
employer signed a union shop contract, for 
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no apparent reason apart from his 
employer’s desire not to embarrass the 
union because he was a Negro. Dr. James 
Gladstone called the union’s business agent 
on this man’s behalf and was told that he 
would have received a work permit except 
for his race. At a conference held later 
on the case it was not suggested that the 
man’s work was unsatisfactory. One of the 
reasons given for his transfer was that work 
was slack, although at that time the 
employer was advertising for electricians. 


The hearing tribunal also found that the 
union operates as a clearing house for 
employment, and that union electricians 
earn more than non-members. 


Mr. Justice Quinlan was satisfied that the 
trial court’s refusal to change the finding 
of the hearing tribunal was correct. The 
union’s case depended largely on its inter- 
pretation of union policies. It argued that 
it was part of its policy to require an 
applicant for admission to be young and 
already employed. However, Article 21 of 
its constitution provides that: “Any elec- 
trical worker or employee of good character, 
not less than 16 years of age, is eligible to 
membership, provided he passes a satis- 
factory examination when required to do 
so by the (local union).” The judge stated 
that, except where a doubtful meaning is 
involved, long-continued practice does not 
supersede the constitution and by-laws. 


Because the tribunal’s findings were based 
on substantial evidence, and it had not 
acted illegally, arbitrarily, or so unreason- 
ably as to abuse its discretion, its conclu- 
sion that Tilley was excluded from union 
membership because of his race and there- 
fore in violation of the law must stand. 


The union claimed that Tilley’s complaint 
to the Commission was barred by the 
provision in the law that a complaint must 
be filed within six months after the alleged 
act of discrimination. More than six 
months had elapsed between the date he 
applied for admission to the union and the 
date he filed his complaint. Mr. Justice 
Quinlan pointed out that as Tilley was not 
expressly rejected by the union the six 
months would not begin to run until the 
expiration of the period within which it 
could reasonably be expected that the union 
would have acted upon his application. In 
view of the representations made by the 
union to Tilley concerning the number of 
applications ahead of his and the shortage 
of work, it could not claim that the dis- 
criminatory act occurred before April 1, 
1950. The union based its contention on 
the provision in its constitution that admis- 
sion must be completed within 90 days; 
but the constitution did not provide that 


an application ceased to be pending at the 
end of 90 days. In practice, apprentices 
usually waited a year before being 
admitted to the union, without filing a 
new application. The judge concluded that 
the prosecution of the union was not barred 
by the statutory period of limitations. 


The union objected to the admission 
before the hearing tribunal of the testimony 
of Silas Hill as to the union’s discrimina- 
tion against him in 1946, particularly 
because it related to events occurring before 
the enactment of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. Mr. Justice Quinlan stated 
that administrative agencies were not bound 


by strict rules of evidence. He also quoted 
this statement from an earlier judgment: 
“Upon questions of knowledge, good faith 
or intent, any other transactions from which 
any inference respecting the quo animo 
may be drawn are admissible... It has 
sometimes been thought that the other 
transactions should be contemporaneous, 
or. nearly so, but that is not essential.” 

The Court therefore dismissed the 
union’s appeal. International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local 35 v. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights of Connecticut [1954] 
33 LRRM 2307. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New regulations made for prevailing rate employees. Uranium mining 
and prospecting are brought under Alberta Workmen's Compensation 
Act. Minimum wage order for cook and bunk-house occupation revised in 
British Columbia. Ontario and Alberta issue apprenticeship regulations 


Recent changes in the prevailing rate 
employees general regulations have been 
incorporated in a new consolidation of the 
regulations, which went into force on 
January 1. 

In Alberta, trade rules have been issued 
for welding, which was designated as a 
trade under the Apprenticeship Act in 1953. 

Uranium mining and prospecting have 
been added to the schedule of industries 
covered by the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

In British Columbia, the minimum wage 
order for the cook and bunk-house oceupa- 
tion in unorganized territory has been 
revised to raise the minimum wage to 80 
cents an hour and to provide for a weekly 
rest period of 32 hours. Where the rest 
period cannot be granted weekly, provision 
is made for the accumulation of rest 
periods or for compensatory payment at 
overtime rates in lieu of time off. 

Other regulations reviewed include a 
new revision of the regulations under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act and new 
plumbing regulations in Saskatchewan. 


FEDERAL 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


New general regulations for prevailing 
rate employees of the Government who do 
not come under the Civil Service Act were 
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made by the Treasury Board on November 
27, 1953. Issued as T.B. 458000 under the 
authority of the Financial Administration 
Act, the regulations went into force on 
January 1 and were gazetted January 13. 
They are a consolidation, with certain 
revisions, of the earlier prevailing rate 
employees general regulations (P.C. 6190 of 
December 6, 1949) with the amendments 
to the regulations made from time to time 
since that date. 

These regulations govern working condi- 
tions of prevailing rate employees, includ- 
ing payment for overtime, statutory holi- 
days with pay, vacation leave, sick leave 
and special leave, and provide generally for 
the establishment of rates of pay and hours 
of work. 


Review of Earlier Regulations 


Regulations setting uniform standards 
with respect to the working conditions of 
prevailing rate employees were made in 
1949 (P.C. 4840 of September .20, 1949) 
after a study of these matters by a special 
committee set up in 1948 by the Treasury 
Board. Before that time, varying arrange- 
ments were in effect in the several Gov- 
ernment departments. P.C. 6190 was 
issued on December 6, 1949, replacing P.C. 
4840 and making certain minor revisions. 

The 1949 regulations provided a uniform 
and more generous plan of annual vaca- 
tions with pay whereby employees were 
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entitled to two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after two years of service. Under their 
provisions, a prevailing rate employee was 
entitled during his first year of employ- 
ment to a vacation leave credit of one-half 
day for each month of employment; for 
the second year, to three-quarters of a day 
for each month; and during subsequent 
years of employment, to one day for each 
month. Previously, the vacation granted 
during each year of employment was one- 
half day per month, with a maximum of 
one week. 

The regulations also provided that pre- 
vailing rate employees should be paid for 
seven specified public holidays when not 
worked, plus two other holidays to be given 
at the option of the Minister of the 
department concerned. If an employee was 
required to work on a holiday, he was 
entitled to a vacation leave credit in addi- 
tion to regular pay for the time worked. 
A vacation leave credit of one-half day was 
granted if he worked four hours or less on 
the holiday and one day if he worked more 
than four hours. 

Payment for overtime work was required 
at the rate of time and one-half after the 
standard work-week where the standard 
work-week was 48 hours or more. If the 
work-week was less than 48 hours, straight 
time rates were payable up to 48 hours 
and time and one-half thereafter. 

Special leave with pay could be granted 
by the deputy head to a male employee on 
the occasion of his marriage and to any 
employee for a death in the family. 

No provision was made for the accumu- 
lation of sick leave credits but authoriza- 
tion was given for an employee to whom 
sick leave credits had accrued before April 
1, 1949, to be granted sick leave up to 30 
days with provision for extension beyond 
30 days but not in excess of the sick leave 
earned. 


Changes During Past Year 


During the past year a number of signifi- 
cant changes with respect to the working 
conditions of prevailing rate employees were 
made by amendments to the regulations. 
These changes have now been incorporated 
in the new Treasury Board regulations. 

As regards vacation leave, effective from 
April 1, 1953, provision was made for the 
granting of three weeks’ vacation with pay 
after 25 years’ service. It was also pro- 
vided that from June 1, 1953, vacation 
leave credits should accumulate on an 
hourly rather than a daily basis. 

In regard to payment for statutory holi- 
days, the provision for vacation leave 
credits was done away with. An employee 
required to work on a holiday must be 
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paid time and one-half the normal and extra 
rates of pay, if any, for the hours actually 
worked and time and one-half the normal 
rate of pay for the remainder of the hours 
in the normal work day. This new provi- 
sion went into effect on July 15. 

Another change that became effective 
from June 1, 1953, is that the payment 
of overtime rates is required for hours 
worked in excess of the standard work- 
week where the standard work-week is 44 
hours or more. 

Beginning May 1, 1953, sick leave privi- 
leges were granted to prevailing rate 
employees. It was provided that sick leave 
credits should accrue at the rate of three- 
quarters of a day for each month of 
employment. The first day of absence from 
illness is not paid for but is not charged 
against sick leave credits. 

The circumstances under which special 
leave with pay for not more than three 
consecutive working days may be granted 
to an employee with at least six months’ 
service were widened. The following con- 
ditions were added to those noted above: 
special leave may be granted where an 
employee (1) is subpoenaed as a witness 
by a court, board or commission; (2) is 
required to attend for jury duty; (3) 
reports for medical examination with a view 
to enrolment in the Armed Forces; (4) pre- 
sents himself for Civil Service examination; 
or (5) in the case of a veteran, reports for 
observation to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 

Provision was also made for the payment 
of a retroactive wage increase to a person 
no longer employed or to his estate where 
service has been terminated between the 
date of approval of the increase and the 
effective date of the increase. 


New Consolidation 


In the new regulations (T.B. 458000), 
which, as noted above, consolidate recent 
changes with the earlier regulations, a few 
revisions were made. These bring into 
effect a more flexible system for accumu- 
lating sick leave on the basis of hours 
rather than days, as is now done in the 
case of paid vacation leave; make specific 
reference to additional holidays which may 
be designated by the Treasury Board; and 
make provision for considering the past 
service of seasonal employees as continuous 
service in the determination of annual, 
sick and special leave. The new regula- 
tions are summarized in some detail below. 


Application 
The regulations apply to employees in 
the Public Service of Canada whose 
remuneration is based on prevailing rates 


of pay in the area in which they work 
for the class of work they do or in any 
area in Canada for work comparable to it. 
They do not apply to employees who are 
paid a stated annual salary or to part- 
time employees in classifications under the 
Civil Service Act where the wage is deter- 
mined by reference to the stated annual 
salary established for those classifications. 


Hours of Work, Rates of Pay and Overtime 


Hours of work of prevailing rate 
employees are, as previously, to be deter- 
mined by the Treasury Board, on the 
recommendation of the deputy head of the 
unit concerned. Rates of normal pay and 
rates and conditions of payment of extra 
pay are fixed by the Treasury Board after 
consultation with the Department of 
Labour. “Extra pay” means any premium 
payment, shift differential bonus, or other 
allowances paid as compensation for ser- 
vices rendered during the working hours 
making up the standard work-week in 
addition to normal pay. However, a 
differential paid in respect of supervisory 
duties is to be considered as normal pay 
after it has been paid for a continuous 
period of six months. 


An increase in a wage rate may be paid 
retroactively under the following condi- 
tions. When the increase takes effect from 
a date prior to the date of approval, the 
amount owing for the period between the 
effective date and the date of approval is 
to be paid to those still employed on the 
latter date, to those no longer employed 
because of a lay-off due to lack of work, 
resignation due to a bona fide illness or 
retirement on account of age, and to the 
estate of any former employee who died 
during the period. Application for pay- 
ment of the increase must be made within 
six months after it has been approved. 


A special overtime rate may be paid 
only to employees for whom a standard 
work-week has been set by the Treasury 
Board. If the work-week is 44 hours or 
more, time and one-half the rates of normal 
pay and extra pay, if any, payable for the 
work if it had been performed during the 
normal working hours is payable for each 
completed hour of overtime in excess of 
the hours in the standard work-week. 

If the standard work-week is less than 
44 hours, the above-mentioned overtime 
rate will apply only after 44 hours have 
been worked. Until then the rates of 
normal pay and extra pay apply to any 
hours of overtime. 

A different method of calculating the 
hourly rate of monthly-paid employees 
whose standard work-week is 44 hours or 
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less is designed to ensure that such 
employees will not receive a lower rate 
for overtime than for regular hburs of 
work. Formerly, the hourly rates of 
monthly-paid employees were calculated by 
dividing the normal monthly salary by 190 
in cases where the standard work-week 
was 44 hours or less and by dividing the 
normal monthly salary by a figure equal to 
four and one-third times the number of 
hours in the standard work-week in other 


cases. The latter method is now used in 
all cases. 
For the purpose of calculating the 


number of hours of overtime work, a 
holiday for which an employee receives 
wages or any one day of approved leave 
with pay is deemed to be a day on which 
the employee has worked the normal 
number of working hours for the day. It 
is now expressly stated in this section and 
in other sections of the regulations dealing 
with holidays that “holidays” include a holi- 
day designated specifically by the Treasury 
Board as well as the statutory holidays 
with pay set out in the regulations (see 
below), thus ensuring that any additional 
days granted will be treated as statutory 
holidays. 


For the purpose of calculating the 
number of hours of overtime worked 
during the initial work-week of an 


employee who starts work on a day other 
than the first day of the work-week, credit 
may be given to the employee for having 
worked the normal working hours on each 
of the days in that work-week preceding 
his employment. 


Holidays with Pay 


An employee required to work on any 
of the holidays specified in the regulations 
or on any additional holiday designated 
specifically by the Treasury Board (such 
as Christmas season half-days) must be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half his 
rate of normal pay and extra pay, if any, 
for the hours actually worked and at the 
rate of time and one-half his rate of 
normal pay for the remainder of the normal 
working hours he would have worked if it 
had not been a holiday. The rate of 
normal pay is paid for a holiday not 
worked, provided the employee works or 
is on authorized leave with pay on the 
day immediately before and on the day 
immediately after the holiday. 

The statutory holidays granted with 
pay are New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day and one other holiday 
to be selected by the deputy head from 
among the remaining holidays observed in 
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the area. In addition to these, the Minister 
of the department concerned may give 
two holidays with pay in accordance with 
the practice of private employers in similar 
work in the locality. 


Vacation Leave 


An employee is entitled to the following 
vacation leave credits for each month 
during which he is continuously employed: 
for each of the first 12 months, one- 
twelfth of the number of hours in his 
standard work-week (defined for this pur- 
pose as the work-week in effect on the 
last day of the month); for each of the 
next 12 months, one-eighth of the number 
of hours in his standard work-week; for 
each subsequent month until 25 years’ 
service has been completed, one-sixth; and 
for each month after the completion of 25 
years’ service, one-quarter of the number 
of hours in the standard work-week. 

In determining credits, an employee’s 
total past employment in the Public Service 
may be counted unless there was a break 
of more than three months in his service 
or unless he resigned or was discharged. 
In such cases, only service beginning imme- 
dately after re-employment may be 
counted. 


A new provision permits the past service 
of employees employed on a seasonal basis 
to be considered as continuous service for 
leave purposes if the seasons of employ- 
ment were consecutive, commencing with 
the second season. 


‘An employee absent without leave for 
a period of one complete working day 
longer than the vacation leave credits 
accumulated on the day before the absence 
began will be considered to have volun- 
tarily resigned on the first day of absence 
unless the reason for absence was beyond 
the employee’s control and is acceptable to 
the deputy head. If the employee is 
deemed to have resigned, he will be con- 
sidered to be initially employed on the 
day he returns to work. 

Vacation leave credits cannot be carried 
over from one fiscal year to another unless 
the deputy head has been unable to grant 
leave in the fiscal year or the employee 
has at the end of the year been working 
for less than six months. In these cases, 
the leave credits do not expire until the 
end of the following fiscal year. 

Provision is made for the granting of a 
gratuity in lieu of vacation leave credit in 
the case of employees whose employment 
is terminated before they have completed 
six months of service. A change in wording 
provides for payment of two per cent of 
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the total normal pay during the period of 
employment, and not, as before, two per 
cent of the total normal pay for work 
performed during the period of employ- 
ment. In the earlier provision, therefore, 
wages paid for statutory holidays not 
worked were not considered in computing 
vacation pay. 


Special Leave 


Special leave with pay for three con- 
secutive working days or less may be 
granted after six months’ service under 
certain circumstances such as death in the 
family, jury duty or medical examination 
with a view to enrolment in the Armed 
Forces. For the purposes of special leave 
a seasonal employee is deemed to be con- 
tinuously employed for the periods during 
which he worked, if he has been employed 
for consecutive seasons beginning with the 
second season. 


Sick Leave 


Sick leave credits accrue to an employee 
at the rate of one-eighth of the number 
of hours in his standard work-week for 
each month of continuous employment. 
Formerly, they were calculated at the rate 
of three-quarters of a day for each month. 
Sick leave may be granted only on the 
production of satisfactory evidence of in- 
ability to work, as indicated by a written 
declaration in form CSC-263 for an absence 
of three days or less or, for a longer 
absence, a doctor’s certificate in form 
NH & W-500 submitted within seven work- 
ing days after the beginning of absence. 

Sick leave credits of seasonal employees 
may be carried forward to ensuing seasons 
of employment. 


The first day of absence from work 
through illness is without pay. <A day for 
sick leave purposes is now a period of 24 
hours, not a calendar day. This allows for 
illness beginning during the working day. 

The earlier regulations established by 
P.C. 6190 of December 6, 1949, as amended, 
were revoked by P.C. 1953-1966 of Decem- 
ber 7, 1953, gazetted January 13. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations have been issued under the 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act for the trade 
of welding, which was designated as a 
trade under the Act in 1953 (L.G., Sent. 
1953; pr 1343)? 


The trade is defined as the joining 
together or cutting apart of metals in the 
molten state without the use of pressure 
or blows. Any person 16 years of age or 
over is eligible to become an apprentice. 
Every apprentice must have at least a 


Grade VIII education or an equivalent 
approved by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board. 


The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
including a three-month probationary 
period. A reduction in the term may be 
made by the Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of the local advisory committee, in 
cases where a person satisfies the Board 
by the production of a. certificate issued 
by .-an approved technical or vocational 
school that he has specialized in a course 
or courses applicable to the trade or where 
a person has had experience in the trade. 
After September 1, 1954, however, such a 
reduction for previous experience will not 
be possible, except for any time during 
which the person has been indentured under 
the Apprenticeship Act, unless. special 
authorization is given by the Board. 


One apprentice to each journeyman is 
the ratio permitted in the trade, but a 
person engaged as a helper at December 
31, 1953, may register as an apprentice 
without counting on the quota and may 
receive a reduction in the term of appren- 
ticeship, provided that he enters into a 
contract of apprenticeship before Septem- 
ber 1, 1954. 

In addition to receiving the practical 
instruction and training in all branches of 
the trade which an employer is required 


to provide, the apprentice must attend 
technical classes as prescribed by the 
Board. 


The working day. and week of the 
apprentice are to be the same as those of 
the journeyman. Minimum wage rates are 
the following percentages of the prevailing 
wages of a journeyman: 55 per cent in the 
first year; 60 per cent in the second; 70 
in the third; 80 in the first six months of 
the fourth year; and 90 in the second six 
months. All increases are automatic unless 
the apprentice fails to qualify for an annual 
certificate of progress, in which case the 
employer may apply to the Board to with- 
hold the increase until the certificate is 
obtained. 


To qualify for an annual certificate of 
progress or a final certificate of qualifica- 
tion as a journeyman, an apprentice must 
pass the prescribed trade tests and trade 
examinations and receive a_ satisfactory 
report from his employer or the trade 


school. If no report is received from the 
employer, satisfactory progress will be 
presumed. 


The regulations were approved by O.C. 
1730-53 on December 14 and became effec- 
tive on publication in the Alberta Gazette 
of December 31. The provisions of the 


regulations are to be considered a part of 
any contract of apprenticeship made before 
December 81. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Grain Elevators 


The regulations governing the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of 
machinery and equipment in grain ele- 
vators, grain annexes, flour and feed mills 
and seed-cleaning plants which were issued 
a year ago under the Factories Act (L.G., 
March 1953, p. 586) have also been issued 
as safety regulations under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, effective from January 
1, 1954. The former regulation (No. 17, 
January 31, 1933) is rescinded. 


A few provisions, not in the regulations 
under the Factories Act, have been added. 
These require a railway car to be inspected 
before being loaded with grain to ensure 
that the car is empty and free from obstruc- 
tions capable of interfering with unloading 
operations with power scoops. Obstruc- 
tions, including protruding nails, must be 
removed unless their removal would injure 
the structure of the car, in which case a 
notice indicating their location must be 
prominently displayed on the wall of the 
car. 


Portable grain loaders using an auger for 
conveying grain must have an approved 
type of metal guard over the inlet and 
discharge opening of the loader which will 
prevent a workman getting his hand into 
the auger. Revolving drive shafts oper- 
ating portable grain loaders must be com- 
pletely guarded. 


Mining of and Prospecting for Uranium 


The mining of uranium and prospecting 
for uranium where the overburden is 
removed by other means than the use of 
hand tools or where diamond drilling is 
carried on have been declared industries 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of Alberta. Notice of the addition to 
Schedule 1 of the Act was gazetted 
December 31. 


British Columbia Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act 

The rules and provisions of Part I of 
the Canadian Electrical Code of the Cana- 
dian Standards Association, which was 
revised in 1953, were adopted, with varia- 
tions, as regulations under the British 
Columbia Electrical Energy Inspection Act. 
Part I of an earlier edition of the Code 
was similarly adopted in 1947. The new 
regulations adopting the Code, approved by 
Order in Council 2785 on December 16, 
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were gazetted December 24 and became 
effective February 15. Part I of the 
Code contains essential requirements and 
minimum standards governing electrical in- 
stallations for buildings, structures and 
premises. 


British Columbia Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 

‘New regulations governing the procedure 
of the Labour Relations Board (British 
Columbia) were made on November 20 and 
gazetted December 17. The only significant 
change from the earlier regulations is that 
certain powers of the Board are now dele- 
gated to the Chairman, including the power 
to appoint conciliation officers and chairmen 
of conciliation boards in cases where the 
chairman has been agreed on by the other 
two members; to give consent to with- 
drawal of applications made to the Board; 
to arrange for the taking of strike votes 
and authorized representation votes; and 
to prepare the annual report required by 
the Act. Delegation of these powers to 
the Chairman is a result of the Board 
recently being reconstituted and placed on 
a part-time rather than a full-time basis. 
The Board consists of five members and 
is equally representative of trade unions 
and employers’ associations. The Chair- 
man is the only permanent and full-time 
member. 

The regulations deal, as before, with 
applications to the Board for certification 
of a bargaining agent, for the appointment 
of a conciliation officer, for consent to a 
prosecution under the Act and with appli- 
cations to the Board to vary or revoke an 
order or decision. The forms for the 
application for certification and for the 
application for a conciliation officer are set 
out in a schedule. These when completed 
are to be sent in duplicate to the Board. 

When an application for certification is 
made, two up-to-date copies of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the labour organ- 
ization must be filed with the Board. If 
the application is for a bargaining unit 
whose jurisdiction is not as wide as that 
of the labour organization, it must be 
accompanied by a statement, signed by the 
person signing the application for certifi- 
cation, showing why the bargaining unit 
should be less than the union’s jurisdiction. 
In order to determine what is the bargain- 
ing unit and whether or not a majority 
of the employees in it are members of the 
applicant labour organization, the employer’s 
payroll for the date of the declaration 
verifying the application must be used 
unless the Board directs that some other 
payroll is to be used instead. 
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When an application for certification is 
accepted, the Registrar must seek infor- 
mation from the employer of the persons 
in the bargaining unit, from labour organ- 
izations which are certified or have applied 
for certification as bargaining agents for 
the same unit, or for a larger unit in- 
cluding the unit applied for or any part 
of it, and from other persons as the Board 
may direct. These persons or organiza- 
tions must be allowed at least seven days 
after receiving notice of the application to 
submit any comments which they consider 
have a bearing on the matter of the 
certification of the applicant. Application 
in writing may be made to the Board for 
permission to withdraw the application for 
certification by the person who made the 
declaration verifying the application or by 
the president or secretary of the labour 
organization which sought to be certified. 
The Board may allow the application to 
be withdrawn if the application for cer- 
tification has been sufficiently identified. 

The regulations forbid investigators, when 
investigating applications for certification, 
to disclose to an employer which of his 
employees are members of the labour 
organization or to disclose to the labour 
organization the names of employees who 
are or who are not members of that 
organization. 

An application for the appointment of a 
conciliation officer, which may be made 
after the parties have negotiated for a 
collective agreement for at least 10 days, 
must be accompanied by two copies of the 
agreement which the applicant has pro- 
posed to the other party and such infor- 
mation as the Board may require. Before 
appointing a conciliation officer, the Board 
may make enquiries as it deems necessary. 

An application for the Board’s consent 
to prosecute must state the nature and 
particulars of the offence and the charge 
it is proposed to lay. The person making 
the application must also supply any 
further information which the Board may 
require. 

A person directly affected by a decision 
or order of the Board may apply in writing 
to the Board to vary or revoke its decision 
within 30 days after the date of the 
publication of the order. The applicant 
must set out particulars of the matter to 
which exception is taken and the reasons 
for seeking a variation or revocation of the 
order. The regulations declare that an 
application for revocation of a Board order 
will not operate as a stay of proceedings 
but that, when an application for stay is 
made, the Board, after notifying and 


hearing all persons directly affected, will 
grant a stay if it considers that that should 
be done. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A revision of Order 4 covering the cook 
and bunk-house occupation in unorganized 
territory in British Columbia raises the 
minimum wage from 50 to 80 cents an hour 
and makes provision for a weekly rest 
period of 32 hours. Where the rest periods 
cannot be taken once a week, the accumu- 
lated rest periods must be taken in full 
within a three-month period or paid for at 
overtime rates. 

“Cook and bunk-house occupation” in- 
cludes the work of cooks, dish-washers, 
waiters, bunk-house and _ recreation-room 
attendants and others employed in a similar 
capacity. The order does not apply to 
employees employed in a_ supervisory, 
managerial or confidential capacity nor to 
employees covered by the order for the 
geophysical exploration industry. It applies 
only in unorganized territory, i.e., terri- 
tory without municipal organization. 

Where the weekly rest period of 32 con- 
secutive hours is not practicable, rest 
periods will accumulate on the basis of 
one day for every six days worked and are 
to be taken in full at least once every 
three consecutive calendar months. Where 
this is not possible and the employee has 
worked more than 572 hours in the three 
months, he must receive instead a minimum 
wage of time and one-half his regular rate 
of pay for all hours worked in excess of 
572 hours in that period. 

If an employee’s service is terminated 
at a time when he has accumulated rest 
periods to his credit and he has not worked 
more than 572 hours during the three 
calendar months, the minimum wage which 
he must receive to compensate for the 
unused rest periods is time and one-half 
his regular rate of pay for all hours in 
excess of an average 44-hour week deter- 
mined on the basis of the period of 
employment during which the rest periods 
have accumulated. 

In exceptional cases where the employer 
and his employees or their representatives 
make application in writing proposing con- 
ditions which are not inferior to those in 
the order, the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions may vary the rest period provisions 
set out above. 

As previously, the order specifies that no 
deductions are to be made from employees’ 
wages for accidental breakages. There is 
no longer a requirement for the posting of 
shift schedules but posting of the order 


continues to be required. Wages must be 
paid at least semi-monthly and a record 
kept of wages and hours. 

The revised order, made on December 18, 
1953, and gazetted January 14, came into 
effect March 1. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
General Regulations 


New general regulations under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act were approved 
December 17 and gazetted January 2 
(O. Reg. 226/53). They replace the former 
general regulations consolidated in 1944 
(O. Reg. 11/44). Provisions concerning the 
contract of apprenticeship, wage rates, 
examinations, certificates of apprenticeship 
and certificates of qualification have been 
added and are now the same for all 
designated trades. 

A person may not become an apprentice 
in a trade designated in Schedule A or 
Schedule B of the Act unless he holds a 
high school entrance certificate or has 
Grade VIII standing or equivalent educa- 
tional qualifications. At present the desig- 
nated trades in Schedule A include those 
of bricklayer, carpenter, electrician, mason, 
motor vehicle repairer, painter and deco- 
rator, plasterer, plumber, sheet metal 
worker, steamfitter and worker in servicing 
and installing air-conditioning or refrig- 
erating equipment; in Schedule B, the 
trades of barber and hairdresser. 

The employer of an apprentice is 
required to provide the apprentice with 
the course of training prescribed in the 
regulations for his designated trade, and 
the apprentice must complete the training. 
If the employer cannot provide the appren- 
tice with work, they must immediately 
notify the Director of Apprenticeship. The 
apprentice must also attend all full-time 
day-classes and part-time night-classes 
prescribed for his trade. During his 
apprenticeship period every apprentice 
must complete a minimum of 32 weeks 
each year of on-the-job and class training. 

Forms are now set out in the regulations 
for the contract of apprenticeship and for 
the transfer of a contract to another 
employer in cases where the first employer 
is unable to fulfil the terms of the contract. 
The contract must state the designated 
trade in which the apprentice is to be 
trained and set out the period of appren- 
ticeship. 

The apprentice who signs the contract 
undertakes to serve his employer faithfully, 
to obey all lawful orders given him by the 
employer or person delegated to supervise 
the apprentice’s work and training, to 
furnish satisfactory reasons for any absence 
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from his employment, and to use to the 
best of his ability the facilities provided 
for technical instruction. 

The employer undertakes to receive the 
apprentice into his service for the specified 
period of apprenticeship, to keep him 
employed so long as work is available for 
him and not to employ anyone other than 
a journeyman in the trade while the 
apprentice is idle, to pay him wages at 
the rates prescribed in the general regula- 
tions, and to train the apprentice in the 
trade to the best of his ability. 

As required by the Act, a contract of 
apprenticeship must be signed by the 
apprentice, by his parent or guardian or 
by a district judge, and by the employer, 
and must be approved by and registered 
with the Industry and Labour Board. 

The Act requires an apprentice to be at 
least 16 years old. No contract may be 
registered unless the apprentice has sub- 
mitted a birth certificate or, if the Board 
is satisfied that he is unable to produce 
one, adequate evidence of birth as pre- 
scribed in the vital statistics regulations 
of Ontario. 

The hours of work for an apprentice 
must be the same as those for a journeyman 
in the same trade or branch of a trade. 
Overtime worked by an apprentice does not 
reduce his apprenticeship period. 


Previously, wage rates for apprentices 
were not set out in the general regulations 
but in the regulations for each designated 
trade. The new general regulations now 
fix wage rates. As before, these are a 
specified percentage of the wage of a 
journeyman in the same trade. In the 
trades designated in Schedule A of the Act 
an apprentice must receive in his first year 
30 per cent of the journeyman’s wage, in 
the second year 40 per cent, in the third 
50 per cent, in the fourth 70 per cent, and 
in the last 80 per cent. An apprentice in 
the barbering or hairdressing trade must 
be paid in the first year 40 per cent, in 
the second 70 per cent, and in the last year 
90 per cent of the wage of a journeyman in 
the trade. These wage rates are the same 
as those in effect since 1948 under regula- 
tions for the barbering and _ hairdressing 
trades. 

At the end of his term of apprenticeship 
an apprentice who has completed the pre- 
scribed educational classes and the course 
of training provided by his employer must 
try an examination, at a time and place 
designated by the Board. If he is sucessful, 
he will be issued a certificate of appren- 
ticeship. The form of the certificate is 
set out in the regulations. If he fails to 
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pass the examination, he may try a further 
examination at such time and place as the 
Board may decide. 

The regulations also provide for the 
issuing of certificates of qualification to 
journeymen in a designated trade. Where 
the regulations for a particular designated 
trade require all workers other than 
apprentices or probationary employees to 
hold a current certificate of qualification, 
the employment of persons who have not 
complied with this requirement is pro- 
hibited. The holder of a certificate of 
qualification must keep it posted in a 
conspicuous place in the shop where he 
works, or, if this is not possible, must carry 
it on his person. 


A person who holds an apprenticeship 
certificate or a current certificate of quali- 
fication in the trade issued by another 
province will be issued a certificate of 
qualification without examination, upon 
payment of the $1 fee. Any other appli- 
cant for a certificate must give evidence 
that he has been continuously engaged in 
the trade for a period not shorter than 
the prescribed apprenticeship period and 
must pass an examination. He must pay 
a $2 fee for the examination in addition 
to the $1 fee for a certificate. 


A certificate of qualification expires on 
the date prescribed in the regulations for 
the trade, and may be renewed annually 
upon application to the Director and pay- 
ment of $1. If a person fails to renew his 
certificate for three consecutive years, he 
must pass an examination, unless the Board 
is satisfied that his failure to renew was 
owing to illness or some other cause beyond 
his control. 


A certificate of qualification may be 
suspended or cancelled by the Board, after 
a hearing, for a violation of the Act or 
regulations. Before holding a hearing, the 
Board must notify the holder by registered 
mail of the details of the alleged viola- 
tion and the nature of the evidence in 
support of it, and of the date, time and 
place for the hearing, to be held not sooner 
than seven clear days after the notice was 
sent. The holder of the certificate may be 
represented at the hearing by counsel or 
by an agent. If he fails to attend the 
hearing, the hearing may proceed and a 
decision may be made in his absence. If 
the Board decides to suspend a certificate 
of qualification, the period of suspension 
may not be longer than 30 days. 


If a person loses his certificate of 
qualification, he may obtain a duplicate by 
submitting to the Board a statutory 
declaration accounting for the loss and 
paying a $1 fee. 


Every employer and self-employed per- 
son engaged in a designated trade in which 
a certificate of qualification may be issued 
must register with the Board on the 
prescribed form. 

Any certificate of qualification previously 
issued under the Act or any of the trade 
regulations and in force immediately before 
the new regulations came into effect is 
deemed to be issued under these regulations 
and may be renewed under them from time 
to time. 


Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 

New regulations for the motor vehicle 
repair trade (O. Reg. 227/53) were approved 
December 17 and gazetted January 2, replac- 
ing the former regulations (O. Reg. 55/44). 
Amendments to these regulations were 
approved January 7 and gazetted January 
23 (O. Reg. 41/54). 

The trade is now composed of four 
branches instead of three, and the opera- 
tions performed by a worker in each branch 
are listed in greater detail than before. 
The four branches of the trade, lettered 
A. B, C and D, are the trades of motor 
mechanic, body . repairer, electrical and 
fuel system repairer and metal-worker. 
Previously, there were three branches: 
mechanical, body repair, and specialized 
service which included any special service 
established in the trade and approved by 
the provincial advisory committee. 

As before, the regulations do not apply 
to persons who merely supply motor 
vehicles with gasoline, oil, water or air, 
change oil or lubricate motor vehicles, sell 
and install motor vehicle accessories, supply 
anti-freeze, replace hose, fan-belts, bulbs, 
lenses or fuses, clean or replace spark- 
plugs, install or re-charge batteries, wash 
or polish motor vehicles, or supply any 
other similar or minor services to motor 
vehicles. 

A person entering into a contract of 
apprenticeship must be a minor at least 16 
years of age. The former regulations stated 
that every person between the ages of 16 
and 21 years entering the trade must enter 
into a contract of apprenticeship. 

The term of apprenticeship is five years 
in Branch A, B or C (motor mechanic, 
body repairer, electrical and fuel system 
repairer) and three years in Branch D 
(metal-worker), including the probationary 
period of three months provided for by 
the Act. If the apprentice holds a 
secondary school graduation diploma of the 
industrial course in auto-mechanics, his 
term of apprenticeship in Branch A, B or 
C' will be reduced to three years. 

As before, one apprentice may be 
employed in a shop where there is one 


journeyman engaged in the same branch 
of the trade and there may be one addi- 
tional apprentice for every additional five 
journeymen. 

The courses of training which an 
employer must provide for his apprentices 
in each of the four branches of the trade 
are now set out in a schedule to the 
regulations. Every apprentice must com- 
plete at least 1,280 hours of such training 
each year. The courses of study to be 
followed by apprentices in full-time day- 
classes are those prescribed in the regula- 
tions for the Provincial Institute of Trades 
approved under the Vocational Education 
Act in 1952 (O. Reg. 327/52). 

Apprentices in the trade must try exam- 
inations in the last year of their appren- 
ticeship period to test their knowledge of 
and skill in the _ prescribed subjects. 
Similar examinations are given for certifi- 
cates of qualification, which are compulsory 
for all workers in the trade except regis- 
tered apprentices and persons employed 
during a probationary period. A certificate 
of qualification expires on October 31 each 
year and may be renewed annually’ upon 
payment of a fee as prescribed in the 
general regulations. 


Several provisions contained in the 
former regulations have been omitted 
because they are now included in the 


general regulations. For apprentices in the 
motor vehicle repair trade, wage rates are 
now higher for the fourth and fifth years 
of apprenticeship than they were before, 
70 per cent and 80 per cent, respectively, 
of the journeyman’s wage instead of 60 
per cent and 70 per cent. 


Other Trade Regulations 


Amendments to the trade regulations for 
the building trades (O. Reg. 228/53) and for 
barbering and hairdressing (O. Reg. 229/53 
and O. Reg. 230/53) repeal certain sections 
which are no longer necessary because of 
the additions to the general regulations 
and name the members of the provincial 
advisory committees for these trades. The 
committees are appointed annually. 


The amendments were approved on 
December 17 and gazetted January 2. 


Ontario Highway Traffic Act 

At the 1953 session of the Ontario 
Legislature the minimum age for motor 
vehicle operators, including chauffeurs, was 
raised from 15 to 16. The new age limit 
went into effect on January 1, 1954. 


Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Highway Traffic Act, made by 
O. Reg. 232/53 on December 17, gazetted 
January 2, place certain restrictions on the 
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granting of licences to persons: between 16 
and 17 years of age. When such a person 
apples for a licence, or a learner’s permit, 
he must file a consent signed by both 
parents or, if he is not living with both 
parents, by one parent or his guardian. If 
he is applying for an operator’s licence, he 
must also file with his application the 
certificates required from all persons apply- 
ing for a chauffeur’s licence, i.e., a certifi- 
cate attesting to his physical fitness, ability 
to drive and knowledge of the rules of the 
road furnished by the examiner of the 
municipality in which he resides and a 
certificate of character furnished by the 
clerk, chief constable or magistrate of the 
municipality. Before the minimum age was 
raised, these restrictions were placed on 
persons between 15 and 16 years of age 
who applied for an operator’s licence or 
learner’s permit. Formerly, such a person 
was also required to obtain the consent 
of the registered owner of every vehicle 
which he would be operating. 


Saskatchewan Mines Regulation Act 


When the regulations under the Mines 
Regulation Act were revised last spring 
(L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1186) the provisions 
fixing a minimum age for employment were 
omitted. An amendment to the regula- 
tions made by O.C. 2537/53 on December 
1 gazetted December 12, re-enacts the 
former provision prohibiting the employ- 
ment of boys under 16 at the surface of a 
mine (other .than a coal mine) or in a 
metallurgical works and under 18 years 
below ground in a mine or at the working 
face of an open cut working pit or quarry. 
The amendment also prohibits the employ- 
ment of women or girls in or about a mine 
except in a technical, clerical or domestic 
capacity. 

In coal mines, the minimum age of 16 
fixed by the Factories Act for industrial 
employment has applied to employment 
both above and below ground since coal 
mines were added to the Schedule to the 
Act in 1947. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


New plumbing and drainage regulations, 
replacing all earlier regulations, were 
issued under the Public Health Act. by 
O.C. 4/54 on January 5, gazetted January 
16. The regulations are similar to those 
recently made in Alberta and apply to all 
plumbing installations, including altera- 
tions and additions. 


The regulations require a permit to be 
obtained before any plumbing is begun, 
set out detailed standards with respect to 
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plumbing and drainage systems and require 
inspection and testing of all completed 
work. 

A permit is required before any person 
may construct, reconstruct, replace, alter or 
extend any part of a plumbing system. 
Applications for permits are to be made 
by plumbing contractors on a_ prescribed 
form and accompanied by specifications of 
the work to be performed and by the 
required fee. Permits will be issued only 
to a journeyman plumber who has a 
certificate of qualification issued by the 
Department of Labour or a person or firm 
employing one or more qualified plumbers, 
if the plumbing is to be done in an urban 
municipality having a sewerage system in 
operation or under construction. In other 
urban municipalities, a permit may be 
issued to a person whose qualifications are 
acceptable to the medical health officer or 
the Minister of Public Health. A home- 
owner in a municipality with no public 
sewerage system may obtain a permit for 
work on his own home. Anyone required 
by municipal by-law or provincial regula- 
tions to be in possession of a certificate 
of qualification must produce it at the 
request of persons authorized to enforce 
the regulations. 

All construction, repair, renovation or 
alteration of plumbing must conform to the 
regulations. Where the plumbing system 
in an existing building is altered or 
repaired, necessary deviations from the 
regulations will be permitted provided that 
they conform to the intent of the regula- 
tions and receive the written approval of 
the plumbing inspector. 

Plumbing inspectors responsible for 
enforcing the regulations are .to be 
appointed by the council of every urban 
municipality which has a public sewerage 
system. In health regions, established 
under the provisions of the Health Ser- 
vices Act, the municipal council may 
arrange with the medical health officer for 
inspection services. The plumbing con- 
tractor must notify the inspector when any 
plumbing work is completed and ready for 
inspection. If the plumbing is not in 
accordance with the regulations, the con- 
tractor must make the necessary altera- 
tions and have the work again inspected, 
If, on inspection, the inspector finds that 
the existing plumbing is defective he mav 
require the owner to make the necessary 
repairs. When the inspection and testing 
have been satisfactorily completed, a cer- 
tificate of approval must be issued to the 
owner and, on request, to the plumbing 
contractor. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 999, December 3, 1953 


Held: That a woman, who had been laid 
off from her employment and who a few 
weeks later and while in her third month 
of pregnancy was turned down for a job in 
her usual occupation because of that fact, 
had nevertheless proved that she was avail- 
able for work within the meaning of the 
Act. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for unemployment insurance 
benefit on May 26, 1953, and stated therein 
that she had been temporarily employed as 
a stenographer by a wholesale grocer at a 
salary of $45 a week from May 11, 1953, 
to May 25, 1953. The claim was allowed. 


On July 3, 1953, the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission noti- 
fied her of an offer of permanent employ- 
ment in her home town as a stenographer 
with a colonization association at a salary 
of $175 a month, which was above the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work. 

She duly reported to the prospective place 
of employment but was not hired for the 
job. In her comments to the local office, 
she stated that the prospective employer 
apparently came to the conclusion that she 
was not suitable for the position because 
she had revealed to him that she was 
pregnant. 

On July 13, 1953, she submitted a medical 
certificate which was to the effect that she 
would be confined in January 1954, and 
that because of a previous miscarriage she 
had been advised to take it easy. 

On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for a period of six weeks as from 
July 13, 1953, because she had, without good 
cause, failed to accept a situation in suit- 
able employment within the meaning of 
Section 40(1)(a) of the Act and for an 
indefinite period as from the aforementioned 
date because she had not proved that she 
was available for work within the meaning 
of Section 27(1)(b) of the Act. 


From the decisions of the insurance 
officer the claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, stating that she had not refused 
to accept the employment but had, in fair- 
ness to the prospective employer, informed 
him of her pregnant condition; that had 
the job been offered to her she would have 
accepted it and that as it was apparent 
that the medical certificate had been misin- 
terpreted by the insurance officer as to her 
capability and availability for work she was 
submitting a further certificate. The latter 
medical certificate, which was dated July 20, 
1953, read to the effect that the claimant 
was capable of performing light duties such ~ 
as stenography but that she should not do 
heavy work which entailed lifting, running, 
ete, 

The court of referees, after considering 
all the circumstances of the case and the 
principle laid down in CU-B 766, unani- 
mously decided (1) to lift the six-weeks 
disqualification imposed under Section 
40(1)(a) of the Act on the ground that the 
claimant had not refused to accept the 
employment notified to her and (2) to main- 
tain the indefinite disqualification imposed 
under Section 27(1)(b) of the Act because 
it was hardly conceivable that an employer 
would engage an expectant mother as a 
stenographer for two reasons, firstly, on 
account of her condition and, secondly, 
because she would have to leave her 
employment within a comparatively short 
period of time. 


From the court of referees’ decision rela- 
tive to her non-availability for work, the 
claimant applied to the chairman of the 
court for leave to appeal to the Umpire. 
Leave to appeal was granted so as to 
obtain a ruling from the Umpire “as to 
whether or not, where the claimant’s con- 
dition is not obvious by her appearance 
but where she informs the prospective 
employer of her pregnant condition and the 
latter because of such knowledge refuses to 
hire her she thereby so restricts her sphere 
of employment as to render herself not 
available for work (Reference made to 


CU-B 819).” 
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Conclusions—The circumstances of the 
cases dealt with in decisions CU-Bs 776 and 
819 are different from those of the present 
one. 

In CU-B 766 the claimant, during the 
lengthy period that she collected unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, did not declare 
to the local office that she was pregnant 
nor that she had given birth to a child. 

In CU-B 819 the claimant had voluntarily 
left her employment while pregnant and 
her obvious “condition” made it impossible 
to place her in employment. 

In the present case the claimant was laid 
off from temporary employment and as 
she was in the early stage of pregnancy her 
condition was not obvious. It is true that 
she did not succeed in obtaining the 
employment to which she was referred 
because she told the prospective employer 
that she was pregnant but the evidence 
indicates that she was not trying to “sell 
herself short,” if I may use that expres- 
sion, but was being quite honest with him. 
In fact, according to a notation made by 
a member of the local office on Form UIC 
557, which is among the submissions on 
file, the employer confirmed the claimant’s 
statement that she had not refused to accept 
the employment in question. 

While I quite realize that the claimant’s 
chances of obtaining employment were 
lessened by her “condition” I do not con- 
sider that, at that stage of her pregnancy, 
she should have been considered as not 
being available for work within the meaning 
of the Act. To maintain the decision of 
the court of referees would be tantamount 
to establishing a rule that a pregnant 
woman, irrespective of the stage of her preg- 
nancy, the reason of her unemployment or 
the fact that she is genuinely in the labour 
field, could no longer collect unemployment 
insurance benefit. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 1000, December 3, 1953 


Held: That a retired railway employee 
who, after having been unemployed for 
nearly eight months, refused to apply for 
a job as a janitor at a high school situated 
at a distance of about 62 miles from the 
small village where he resided had not 
established good cause within the meaning 
of Section 40(1)(a) of the Act and had 
failed to prove that he was available for 
work within the meaning of Section 
27(1)(b) of the Act. 

Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 65 years of age, who resides in 
A, a small village in Alberta, worked there 
as a machinist’s helper for a large railway 
company from 1919 to October 16, 1952, 
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when he was retired on account of his age. 
At the time of separation his rate of pay 
was $250 a month. 

On November 6, 1952, he filed an initial 
claim for unemployment insurance benefit, 
which was allowed. 

On June 9, 1953, the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission noti- 
fied the claimant of an offer of permanent 
employment as a janitor at a high school 
in B, a distance of about 52 miles from A, 
at a wage of $160 a month. The hours of 
work were eight a day commencing in the 
afternoon and he would have been required 
to live in B. He refused to apply for the 
employment on the grounds that to leave 
his home in A would cause him consider- 
able hardship and that he had no experi- 
ence in janitor work. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because he had, with- 
out good cause, refused to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment within the 
meaning of Section 40(1)(a) of the Act 
and for an indefinite period because he 
was not available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27(1)(b) in that he was 
unwilling to leave A, where there were few 
if any opportunities of employment for 
him. 

From the decisions of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which, after having heard a repre- 
sentative of his union on July 3, 1953, by a 
majority finding disallowed the appeal. 

From the decision of the court of 
referees, the claimant’s union appealed to 
the Umpire. 


Conclusions—After having carefully 
studied the evidence on file, I find myself 
unable to disagree with the majority 
decision of the court of referees. 

It must be remembered that the object 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act is to 
provide benefit to insured persons who are 
available for and actively seeking work, 
but who are unable to find any. It was 
never contemplated by the legislator that 
the unemployment insurance fund should 
be used to supplement the pension of 
persons who are retired and are no longer 
in the labour field. 

In the present case, not only did the 
claimant object to taking employment in 
(B) but he also expressed his unwilling- 
ness to accept Janitor work which under the 
circumstances of his case was, I feel, quite 
suitable. 


At that time he had been unemployed 
for nearly eight months and it does not 
appear that he had any immediate pros- 
pects of finding work either in or around 


(A). No doubt, it would have caused him 
considerable hardship to leave the small 
village where he has lived most of his life 
and where his wife owns a 40-acre farm on 
which they reside. However, this was a 
personal matter and since it was quite 
clear that he stood little chance of obtain- 
ing work in (A), he was expected, in the 
eyes of the law, to so adjust his domestic 


circumstances as to be able to meet the 
exigencies of the labour field. Although 
personal matters are always given due 
consideration in analysing the merits of a 
case they carry little weight when the 
period of unemployment has been a long 
one. 

For these 
dismissed. 


reasons, the appeal is 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


During December, statistics® show, 292,236 benefit claims were filed 
In November, number was 188,881 andin December 1952 it was 215,848 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during December a total of 292,236 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment in- 
surance benefit were filed in local offices 
across Canada. In November, the total 


was 188881 and in December of the 
previous year, 215,848. 
Ordinary and supplementary — benefit 


claimants on the live unemployment in- 
surance register on December 31 numbered 
391,033 (325,286 males and 65,747 females), 
compared with 278,646 (230,613 males and 
48,033 females) on December 31, 1952. On 
November 30, ordinary claimants numbered 
238,516 (188,023 males and 50,493 females). 
Comparison of the ordinary claimants shows 
an increase of some 56 per cent on Decem- 
ber 31 over November 30. 

On December 31, there were an addi- 
tional 60,468 registers in the live file, of 
which 35,459 were categorized as short-time 
and 25,009 as temporary lay-off, concen- 
trated chiefly in the provinces of Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, claimants in these categories 
totalled 12,913 and 12,254 respectively. 

A total of 246,157 initial and renewal 
claims was adjudicated during December, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
196,087 cases. Of those not entitled to 
benefit, 37,265 were initial claims on which 
a benefit year was not established. Dis- 
qualifications were imposed in 17,786 cases 
(including 4,981 on revised and supple- 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7 at end of book. 


I 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 





mentary benefit claims), the chief reasons 
for disqualification being: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 6,262 
cases; “not unemployed” 3,687 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work” 
1,484 cases. 

Persons commencing benefit on initial and 
renewal claims, totalling 161,723, increased 
during December by 71 per cent, over the 
November total of 94,642. During Decem- 
ber, 1952, a total of 120,101 persons 
commenced the receipt of benefit. 

During December, $16,882,107 was paid 
in respect of 5,413,801 days (including 
49,978 disability days), compared with 
$10,172,035 for 3,337,519 days (including 
39,801 disability days) during November 
and $10,926,557 for 3,586,600 days during 
December 1952. 

Benefit payments amounting to $4,025,980 
as compensation for 1,281,406 days (includ- 
ing 9,984 disability days) were made to 
218,323 beneficiaries during the week 
December 26-January 1, in comparison with 
177,711 beneficiaries who were paid 
$3,118,704 as compensation for 1,008,634 days 
(including 10,720 disability days) during the 
week November 28-December 4. For the 
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week December 27, 1952-January 2, 1953, 
164,159 beneficiaries received $2,928,266 as 
compensation for 944,244 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week December 26-January 1 was $3.14, in 
comparison with $3.09 for the week 
November 28-December 4. For the same 
week a year ago, the average daily rate 
of benefit was $3.10. 


Supplementary Benefit 

Within the framework of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act provision is made for 
the payment of supplementary benefit to 
certain classes of claimants whose contri- 
butions while in insurable employment are 
insufficient to enable them to qualify for 
regular benefit. While this benefit is pay- 
able only for the period January 1 to 
April 15 inclusive, initial claims filed on or 
after December 1 and on which a benefit 
year is not established are immediately 
considered for supplementary _ benefit. 
Thus, while it is not possible for a 
claimant to draw supplementary benefit 
during December, he may establish his 
right to it and serve his non-compensable 
and waiting days during the month. Under 
the provisions at present applicable, two 
classes of claimants are eligible for supple- 
mentary benefit: (1) those who had a 
benefit year terminated since March 31, 
1953; (2) those who since March 81, 1953, 
contributed at least 90 days while employed 
in insurable employment. A third class 
comprises those who have been employed 
in an employment that became insurable 
during the 12 months immediately preced- 





Women’s Role in U.S. Labour Force 
to be Investigated by University 


Women’s role in the labour force: of the 
United States is to be investigated by the 
National Manpower Council of Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Business. 
The Council decided to make the investi- 
gation because it felt the widely-held 
concept that women comprise a subsidiary 
labour force in time of emergency needs 
to be re-assessed. With 19,000,000 women 
already at work out of a total labour force 
of 60,000,000, the concept of women as a 
labour reserve must be substantially modi- 
fied, the Council contends. 
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ing their claim; since no extension of 
coverage was made within the past 12 
months, this class is inoperative. 


In order to qualify for supplementary 
benefit, applicants must comply with all 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and Regulations, except the 
contribution requirements. 


The daily rate of benefit is approximately 
80 per cent of that otherwise payable under 
the Act. 


The duration of supplementary benefit 
authorized for claimants in Class 1 is equal 
to the number of days authorized on the 
benefit year terminated since March 31, 
1953; for those in Class 2, it is determined 
by the days contributed since March 31, 
1953. The duration authorized, however, 
shall in no case exceed the number of days 
between the date of filing the claim or 
between January 1 and April 15, inclusive, 
whichever period is the less. 


During December a total of 27,823 initial 
and 18 renewal claims were considered for 
supplementary benefit, compared with 
20,682 in December, 1952. Of 27,831 claims 
disposed of, 18,245 were entitled to benefit 
and 9,578 were not entitled. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,447,036 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 


At December 31, employers registered 
numbered 254,972, an increase of 1,093 
during the month. 





Netherlands Seeks to Determine Effect of 
Making Women’s Pay Equal to Men’s 


To determine the effect on the country’s 
industry of a rise in women’s wages to the 
level of men’s, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment 1s now surveying the country’s wage 
structure. 

At the present time, except in the Dutch 
Civil Service, where it is a long-established 
tradition, equal pay for equal work is not 
common in the country. 

It has been estimated that introduction 
of the equal-pay principle in the Dutch 
textile industry would raise that indus- 
try’s wage level by 334 per cent. 


‘nment Contracts 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During January the Department of Labour prepared 79 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 65 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— z 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded during January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.......... 4 $ 177,307.88 
Defence Production (December Report)........ 194 1,262,478 .00 
TeOet LCE MPR err ert le AE ea Sind one de 19 266,884.83 
EEC Ol co eR eee er ae 1 ate Wek sos 08 1 5,421.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 





wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of _ the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 
During January the sum of $379.67 was collected from two employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 34 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


The Pas Man: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of dyking along the 
Carrot River; J S Quinn Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of dyking along the 
Carrot. River. Near The Pas Man: 
Benjamin Bros, construction of bridge over 


Salt Channel Diversion into Carrot River, 
ete (Pasquia Area). Near Spring Coulee 
Alta: R T Davis Construction, construc- 
tion of bungalows—St Mary Dam Head- 
quarters. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Fort Erne Ont: Zeller’s Contracting Co Ltd, construction of rental housing units. 
Uplands Ont: Alex I Garvock Ltd, construction of school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N 8S: Mardo Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of garage. Greenwood 
N 8S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, con- 
struction of new area primary step down 
sub-station, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: 
Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of 
barrack block No 1, Garrison Barracks. 
Camp Gagetown N B: International Water 
Supply Ltd, construction of gravel-packed 
water wells; H Marchessault & Fils, Ltd, 
clearing & burning of training areas. Bagot- 
ville PQ: Foster Wheeler Ltd, installation of 
bituminous coal fired steam generating unit, 
etc, RCAF Station. Casey P Q: Canadian 
Erectors Ltd, erection of vertical steel 
tanks, RCAF Station; International Water 
Supply Ltd, construction of well & instal- 
lation of standby gasoline power unit, No 
6 test location. Longue Pointe P Q: C J 
Dryden Co Ltd, installation of fire protec- 
tion system, stage 1. Val D’Or P Q: La 
Societe D’Entreprises General Ltee, instal- 
lation of remaining component parts of 
bulk fuel storage installation, RCAF 
Station; La Societe D’Entreprises General 
Ltee, construction of automatic VHF/DF 
bldg including power lines. Camp Borden 
Ont: A Stroud Ltd, connecting up of boiler 
& supply & installation of auxiliary equip- 
ment. Centralia Ont: Frank Kling, instal- 


lation of. water & sewer services to unit 
transmitter & receiver sites. Hdgar Ont: 
Pigott Construction Co Ltd, *supports for 
telephone room, RCAF Station. Lakeview 
Ont: Donovan Construction Co of Canada, 
revision to electrical system of warehouse 
No 1. London Ont: Keillor Construction 
Co Ltd, grading of streets & installation of 
water & sewer system. North Bay Ont: 
Foster Wheeler Ltd, installation of bitu- 
minous coal fired steam generating unit, 
ete, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: 
Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of gate house & electrical switching station. 
Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of firing range. Saskatoon 
Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of VHF/DF bldg. Namao 
Alta: Pigott Construction (Alberta) Ltd, 
installation of remaining component parts 
of bulk fuel storage installation, RCAF 
Station. Penhold Alta: Foster Wheeler Ltd, 
installation of lignite coal fired steam gen- 
erating unit, RCAF Station. Comox BC: 
International Water Supply Ltd, develop- 
ment of wells, RCAF Station. Slims River 
Y T: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd & Mannix Ltd, place- 
ment of select rock fill for approaches, etc, 
NWHS. 


Building and Maintenance 


Bagotville P Q: Cresswell-Pomeroy Ltd, 
supply & installation of fly screens at 
RCAF Station. Barriefield, Camp Borden, 
Picton, Ont: Mortemp Co of Canada Ltd, 
*conversion of Mortemp chimney furnaces 
from pot-type vaporizing oil burners to 
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high pressure gun-type oil burners, per- 
manent married quarters. Petawawa Camp 
Ont: J W Havelin, interior painting of 
married quarters. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 
L R Brown & Co Ltd, construction of 
concrete floor in gun shed at armoury. 


National Harbours Board 


Quebec Harbour P Q: Louis Donolo Inc, construction of car dumper foundations, 
dumper house, feed conveyor tunnel, ete. Port Colborne Ont: Port Colborne Iron Works 


Ltd, repairs to marine legs at grain elevator. 


Depariment of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Colonial Construction Co 
Ltd, interior painting of bldg 18, Buck- 
master’s Field. Dartmouth N S: Standard 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations & improve- 
ments, public bldg. Kentville N S: L R 
Lovelace, improved heating, public bldg. 
Bathurst N B: Northern Machine Works 
Ltd, *renewals & repairs to dredge “PWD 
No 4”; Northern Machine Works Lid, 
*dismantling, mantling, etc, pontoons per- 
taining to dredge “PWD No 21” also 
launching of coal scow & motor boat. 
Carleton P @Q: Andre Lacroix, wharf 
repairs & improvements. Cross Point P Q: 
J Romeo Allard, wharf widening. Gaspe 
P Q: Peninsula Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Lachine P Q: 
Argon Electric Welding Co, *construction 
of steel hull to replace that of dredge 
“PWD No 17”. Longueuil P Q: P Bail- 
largeon Ltee, remedial work (additional 191 
feet). Fort Frances Ont: Mafiey Steel 


Boats Ltd, *construction & delivery of one 
65 ft bunkhouse barge for dredge “PWD 
No 251”. Ottawa Ont: J R Statham, in- 
stallation of doors on bins & shelving, 
Canadian Bank Note Bldg; A Lanctot 
Construction Co, construction of steel stack, 
Langevin Block; Ross-Meagher Ltd, con- 
struction of mezzanines, Connaught Bldg; 
W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, electrical 
alterations, etc, Victoria Memorial Museum; 
Edmonton Alta: Standard Iron & Engi- 
neering Works Ltd, *construction & supply 
of bow sections for dredge “PWD No 252”. 
Alert Bay B C: Horie-Latimer Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, seaplane landing. Fort St 
James B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, 
wharf extension & floats. Port Alberna 
BC: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting 
Co Ltd, extensions to assembly wharf. 
Sointula (Rough Bay) B C: William 
Williams, breakwater & float repairs. 
Steveston B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, con- 
struction of breakwater. 


Department of Transport 


Casey P Q: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, airport lighting facilities, McCarthy 
Airport. Dorval P Q: Benjamin G Church 
Ltd, construction of warehouse, Montreal 
Airport. Lake Eon P Q: Tower Co Ltd, 
construction of radio beacon station. 
Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, alter- 
ations & additions to terminal bldg at 
airport; McLaughlin Bros Contractors Ltd, 
rehabilitation of sewage system in domestic 





Scottish Firm Plans Child Centre 
So Mothers Can Come to Work 


As part of a drive to recruit women 
workers to the jute industry, a new type 
of child welfare centre is to be inaugurated 
in Scotland early this year. To attract 
mothers with young children into employ- 
ment, a Dundee jute firm is to invite them 
to bring their school children, aged between 
five and nine, to work with them at 7.30 
in the morning. 


terminal area, airport. Port Weller & 
Thorold: Craftsmen Painting Contractors 
Ltd, painting of lock gates, Welland Ship 
Canal. Fort McMurray Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Lid, 
construction of dormitory, dwellings & 
related work. Coral Harbour N W T: 
Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication & erection of 
rawinsonde bldg & hydrogen generator bldg. 





The firm will give the children breakfast 
and see that they arrive neat and tidy at 
school at’9 a.m. After school they will 
be collected and taken back to the centre 
for tea. Mothers will collect their children 
when they finish work at 5.30 p.m. 

Dundee Education Committee has given 
its backing to the new establishment, which 
will be in the charge of an experienced 
matron and trained nurses. It is intended 
that it should operate during the school 
holidays also. The firm estimates that the 
centre will increase its staff by at least 35 
trained workers. 
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Working Conditions, April 1953, 
of Sales Staff in Retail Trade 


Close to half the retail sales clerks in stores surveyed worked 40 
hours or less a week. Proportion on five-day week was 42 per cent 


Retail sales clerks have benefited from 
the trend towards shorter hours of work, 
the five-day week, and other improvements 
in working conditions that has character- 
ized most sections of Canadian industry 
during the post-war years. Close to half 
the sales workers in stores surveyed in 
April 1953 by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, worked 40 
hours or less per week. The proportion on 
a five-day week rose from 13 to 42 per 
cent between 1949 and 1953. 

These and other facts in regard to work- 
ing conditions in retail trade are brought 
out by surveys conducted by the Branch in 
October of 1949, 1950 and 1951, and in 
April 1953. The number of employees in 
the establishments covered by these surveys 
were as follows:— 


De ie Baa Say ies OR Ger 103,000 
1950 te, uns ae ae 110,000 
LOSL Eo wets «aioe We eee 112,500 
LSE Mates coe Samet ae ene 115,000 


For the most part, this survey is confined 
to establishments having 15 or more 
employees. It includes both chain and 
independent stores. For purposes of the 
present article a breakdown has been made 
between food, department and general 
merchandise, and establishments selling 
hardware, apparel, furniture, etc. 

The retail industry includes large 
numbers of women workers. About 55 
per cent of the employees in the depart- 
ment stores surveyed were women. On 
the other hand, in the food division of 
the industry, which includes milk de- 
livery workers as well as grocery store 
employees, the proportion was only 
about 20 per cent. In retail trade as a 
whole, 47 per cent of the workers in- 
cluded in the survey were women. 


Labour Organization—Comparatively few 
sales clerks are members of labour unions. 
At the end of 1952 the Economics and 
Research Branch had record of collective 
agreements covering 31,500 workers in retail 
trade (including 8,100 workers covered by 
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the Quebec Collective Agreement Act). 
Many of these workers, however, were not 
sales clerks but warehousemen, etc. On the 
other hand, an additional number of sales 
clerks would be members of unions which 
have not succeeded in negotiating collec- 
tive agreements. 


Hours of Work—The work schedules of 
retail sales clerks are, of course, influenced 
by the policies of stores as to the hours 
during which they will remain open to the 
public. During the post-war years there has 
been considerable experimentation by retail 
stores with policies of staying open for five, 
five and a half, or six days a week. 


However, even of the stores that remain 
open six days a week, many are able to 
provide a five-day week for their employees 
by a system of giving days off on a 
“staggered” basis. 

An examination of the proportions of 
employees on the five-day week shows that 
42 per cent of the workers in all types 
of retail trade have this work schedule. In 
food, the proportion is 60 per cent, in 
department stores and general merchandis- 
ing establishments 50 per cent, while in that 
part of the trade which retails hardware, 
footwear, apparel, furniture, etc., slightly 
less than 19 per cent have the five-day 
week. 

An analysis of the length of the standard 
work week shows that in the period from 
1949 to 1953 (Table 3) a gradual increase 
took place in the proportion of workers 
on a work-week of 40 hours or less: in 
1949, 30 per cent of the employees were on 
this work schedule, while by 1953 this 
percentage had increased to 46. In the 
same period there was a moderate decrease 
in the proportion of workers whose weekly 
schedule of hours is 48 or more: in 1949, 
22 per cent of the employees covered 
worked these hours; the following year this 
proportion dropped to just over 16 per cent 
and it remained fairly constant through 
April 1953. 


An examination of the standard hours of 
the various types of retail establishments, 
as shown in Table 2, shows that in depart- 
ment stores and general merchandising 
establishments (this division covers 49,300 
employees or 43 per cent of the total 
number covered by the 1953 survey), almost 
86 per cent of the non-office employees are 
on weekly work schedules of 40 hours or 
less. In food, about 85 per cent of 
the 29,000 workers covered have weekly 
schedules of more than 40 hours. In the 
group of stores that includes hardware, 
footwear, apparel, furniture, etc., 84 per 
cent of the employees normally work more 
than 40 hours per week. The most 
commonly found standard work-week in this 
division is 48 hours, being worked by 28 
per cent of the 35,000 employees covered. 


Table 1 contains information on standard 
weekly hours of employees in retail trade 
in some of the larger cities. It will be 
noted that large groups of employees in the 
western cities have work weeks of 40 hours 
or less. On the other hand, only Toronto 
and Halifax of the eastern centres surveyed 
show a preponderance of employees on 
these shorter schedules. Vancouver and 
Toronto were the only cities with a high 
proportion of sales clerks on a five-day 
week. 


Vacations with Pay—Practically all sales 
workers included in the survey receive at 
least one week’s vacation with pay. Almost 
half (46-2 per cent) are in fact eligible for 


a two-week vacation after their first year 
of service; most of the remainder become 
eligible for a two-week vacation at the end 
of their second year. The conditions under 
which these two-week vacations are granted 
remained practically unchanged between 
1950 and 1953. 

The proportion of workers who may 
become eligible for paid vacations of three 
weeks after varying lengths of service in- 
creased from 47 per cent in 1950 to 58 per 
cent in 1953. While the most common 
period of service required for eligibility for 
vacations of this length was, in 1953, still 
30 years, there was a noticeable increase 
in the proportion of workers becoming 
eligible for three-week vacations after 15 
years of service. 

Provision for four-week vacations has 
recently become fairly common in retail 
trade, particularly in department stores, but 
usually only after extended periods of 
service, 40 years being the period most 
frequently indicated. In 1950, only 12 per 
cent of retail trade employees were in 
establishments in which they might eventu- 
ally become eligible for vacations of four 
weeks. In 1953, 36-6 per cent of employees 
were in establishments which offered such 
vacation periods to employees with long 
service records. Department stores were 
most generous in this regard, 76 per cent 
of their employees being in establishments 
which had provision for four-week vacations 
for their long-term employees. 


TABLE 1.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL 
TRADE, BY CITIES, APRIL 1, 1953 















































Percentage of Employees on a Normal Work Week of: Per- 
= fae 

City (1) Number 1 of Em- 

Pits) Vaden: 275 ee intelays caclowle Beat Over | ployees 

‘Gee ee Hours | Under40} Hours | Under44| Hours | Under48} Hours ater 5D be < 

Pmwees OUTS Hours Hours Hours Walks 
ISLE) Ate Ries elie 2 eee TOOT tee 6 71 49-3 10-8 4-4 8-4 10-9 8-5 50-0 
Saint: cobuay aipeces eosereeie oe ORTH Ne Sal the ea ete AR pee 5°3 4.9 22-8 32-8 17-7 16-5 5-3 
Quebechs statins che ok aie Dp DA Gry teas tot cae eed eee tal orca lar ens 3°6 2-1 62'3 18-2 Zane 4-9 
Montreal ine) cuist seers she oat 16,589 +1 1-7 1-0 34-8 1-5 3-9 23-8 22-0 11-2 43-2 
Otiawanatmusnes Sees enor. AAT Sade 1 4.9 24-9 24-6 3°5 14-0 25-9 2-1 44-2 
HL OTORtOM Eee eerie aa ee 29, 552 4 13! | eee os 66-4 1-8 6-5 16-8 5°5 1:3 71-9 
Hamil toneene eee oe. on 1-2 a 2-7 28-3 15-2 4-5 27-0 19-4 1-0 43-9 
Sadbiryiee sce. CRU ermal i emer aM | ous. OA) L1G 7e le 0-2") 80Gb Eadie 17-8 
On GOW tc ea ee sree DEL OQaen waa t<: (eee eee 2-6 29-6 15:3 17-0 24-2 A bc eseeleae ee 45°5 
Waindsoneesaenis on oer 1540 «. aaleeeecee 9-0 22-8 2-7 4-9 36-4 DE HE Se 48-3 
Fort William—Port Arthur. . SoBe ert wees LSP eee 26-1 36-4 10-8 3-9 Val Rev fell Aine Age 3:4 
Winnipes sages ee4) recent OMIA Wiese nee “1 57-1 12-6 3-1 21-1 3:3 2-6 1 8-6 
FRET IN Deed ae Seta a.<% Deb SSA sen eee +1 10-5 52-4 9-3 DF Ty Naa aon oetaie cis eealtes eee ae 52-6 
Saskatoons tee ee ooo uals: BOON ee ek wean Aaa oe 31-1 12-6 4-1 ep a eae reece ee er cl actrees 5-3 
Hdmontoner cas. se ees «os Bj yb heer be otic | ere ease 31-2 29-6 9 32-9 4-8 “Gin eete se aia 19-5 
Calgary... BS ecae mre Sets ac pale A ee Seibel Penne 31-8 34-4 5-6 26°3 5 ee Dik eee | 22-6 
Waneouverfacictsis ons oeteaes 7,884 1-1 19-8 3-3 42-4 5-4 DQ's0). | ae weet iaeercccre tote [Pater stents we | 72:3 
WACCOTIS Meter ise icles aus iL RCNAAT ASS Arete 40-4 3°8 7:0 2-3 AG OMe eneten [eee ee ees [es eeeeee 4-8 
es ene al gh nt we ie A wie eee eee Ne EES 





(1) Data for greater areas are included in the case of larger cities. 


Paid Statutory Holidays*—Most of the 
sales employees covered by the survey 
(about 90 per cent) receive at least seven 
paid holidays. The proportion of employees 
receiving nine or more paid statutory holi- 
days per year (nine being the most 
commonly reported number) increased 
between 1949 and 1953 from 53 per cent 





*For this survey, statutory holidays were 
defined as those days on which an establish- 


to 57 per cent. Since it is common practice 
for practically all retail establishments in 
any given city to observe a similar, if not 
identical, number of holidays, the variations 
by type of merchandise handled, shown in 
Table 2, may be due to varying proportions 
of the different groups from city to city 
rather than varying trade practices within 
any given city. Statistics of the number 
of statutory holidays broken down by city 


ment is closed because of federal, provincial 
or municipal holidays or regularly observed 
religious festivals. 


and by trade are not available. It should 
be noted, however, that in department 


TABLE 2.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS, VACATIONS WITH PAY AND PAID 
STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL 
TRADE, BY SUB-DIVISIONS, APRIL 1, 1953 





Percentage of Non-Office Employees 





Department| Hardware, 








— Total (4) Storesand | Footwear, 
Retail Food General Apparel, 
Trade Mer- Furniture, 
chandise ete. 
Standard Weekly Hours 
Under S74 ites ete cet oe Oe ne SE Ee Sa Jel PSA ESET SIBSS 48 JS abe “7 
SLE RE TORES Mee cts RAE eer ee ren eee ers cee PAR a tal bi ea eshte aie he 3-7 3-1 
Overs sos andeUinders4 0a en Ree ince ceeios eee ta eee 22 Ql Gee eee 16-1 3:3 
BEA Be aa at Oe ioe Roly ota POM a GOST Pn ee 34-8 14-8 65-9 9-0 
Overt 40’and TUnderjaa nent: Peet. Peet se ee i See 7-2 5 8-4 11-2 
A ET FOUR on erred, BPOCEN pte MPMI tT ie oc, Rn 13-6 21-9 2-2 20-9 
Over: 44 and Under 4 sine eet en eee MON cere gn seein 17-6 44.4 2-9 16-9 
ce i Rae aie td At pee A Rh rh nr ah ORR ut See er Se URE Mes | 11-9 11-1 °6 28-0 
Ov erie 48s. ci hie een at ee eta SER ce eevee sc 4.2 7:3 2 6-9 
Ona b-day week tt eras, ee. wee... Moth eee. eee as Salon 42-4 59-7 50-2 18-6 
Vacations with Pay 
Employees in establishments providing at least one week with pay.. 99-7 99-9 99-9 99-2 
Employees in establishments reporting one week with pay 
Alter: clsyedror lade: | 5.4 os. sew en en ee ee eee 86-8 84-7 91-6 83-7 
Service not specified a. = Wee eee. En. ee ALS: 1-6 3°3 “1 2-0 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay......... 97-1 96-5 99-8 93-8 
After: <I] vear'or lease. 20),.c ne ee eee ee ee eee 46-2 56-8 22-0 69°5 
Di VGATS iad eee Metis Mia ten Nes hie ae eR eo oe cise ern 41-1 25-2 75°0 8-9 
DSVCATS 22.55 erties oe ees MEMO EET e cmtrecticne ctr 4-5 5-2 2-0 7:2 
Otheriperiods*osticc eee AOR en rc eee 5:3 9-3 8 8-2 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay....’. 58-3 53-1 68-9 47-6 
After: 5 years 8-8 sic ah Sestarrrtee 28-2 
15 years 12-0 28-8 5:7 6-8 
20 years 6-2 14-4 5-2 1-1 
25 years 7-8 8-1 5-9 8-5 
30 years 21-9 1 lis Om aetna 
Other periods 1:6 1:6 5 3:0 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay......... 36-6 2 75:8 13-6 
ALLEES 25 VOUS. ¢ 5 dackect: cae i ee ne ee ek 13: Ste ae tce 22-5 13-4 
Other periotisl oo cc. cee eee eee ee ee en 22-8 +2 53-3 2 
Employees in establishments reporting other vacation periods...... 9 1-4 9 “4 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Employees in establishments providing paid statutory holidays. ... 97-5 98-7 100-0 94-4 
Employees in establishments where the following number of 
statutory holidays are paid for: 
Jess than :.3) aera evar teetee cs eereetreck as Sa eee 2-7 tC hal Recetas arid 1-8 
DubO! 4D Peer mom Meee ioie che eee ei cise tte Toe TRC ee 3°5 1222: eomer terre 1°5 
TRAE OR Bie vo hasre il od cas Bet acre ae se ee 2-0 3-1 “1 3-9 
(ESOS Oo RAE eh ENR OE OA ee. 6-8 2-9 2-9 14-9 
Si Se tea ars Bete Te Ue ec. oe ee 25-8 32-9 17-9 31-1 
Sarah Rcd tn tio Aes IRA no ae at Be 42-6 25-7 66:6 24-1 
bY Rae Sorin Gk clon Qe ou es au dpe Ee ara 4-9 4-0 4-3 6-6 
LI pereee eet Oe eae ee eo ce 3°6 5-6 3-0 2-9 
Morethan 1t.b 0. caches oe eee a ee ee ee 5-6 3°9 5-2 7:6 


’ +? Includes other small divisions of retail trade not shown separately (e.g. motor vehicle sales outlets, drug stores, 
etc. 
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stores ‘practically all of the employees are 
granted at least eight statutory holidays, 
while in the other two divisions shown in 
Table 2 the holiday provisions appear to 
be somewhat less liberal. 


Overtime—More than 90 per cent of the 
employees in retail establishments which 
took part in this survey were reported as 
being in establishments providing premium 
pay for work done after regular, daily or 
weekly hours. By far the most common 
rate for such work was time and one-half. 
In retail trade in general, three-quarters of 
the employees were paid time and one- 
half for such work; in food 84 per cent 
received these rates, in department stores 


92 per cent, and in other establishments 42 
per cent. Of those not on time and one- 
half for overtime, the great majority 
received straight-time. 

About 40 per cent of the employees were 
in establishments which reported the pay- 
ment of premium rates for work done on 
Saturdays or other sixth day. In this type 
of overtime the predominant rate was again 
time and one-half. 


Sick Leave—In 1953, approximately two- 
thirds of the employees covered in this 
survey were in establishments which 
reported having sick leave policies. More 
than 90 per cent of the non-office employees 
in departmental and general merchandising 


TARLE 3.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS, VACATIONS WITH PAY AND PAID 
STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR NON OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL 
TRADE, 1949-53 


Percentage of Non-Office Employees 
















April 1 October 1 | October 1 | October 1 
1953 1951 1950 1949 
Standard Weekly Hours 
Wyre gh pee eerie Se eras oycliard <tolrlnuat to sin hes cia ofa piRja)e'e Whose a:eralercie 2 7 5 3 
FL a oieie aia iscstele oo aie%> siqaiens an \-I5.6 > syeia'on Ory sree 2-6 2-3 2-4 2-3 
Over 374 and Under 40 7-9 8-2 8-3 8-5 
A () RE I een NUM Se erer sve. casial ici shaye fs aie ste ss] e19is/s¥s 34-8 30-8 23-0 19-0 
Over 40 and Under 44 7-2 10-0 18-8 21-0 
a ds niet 6 Ga Cred Ee TGl CUR CORED atic arena tse 13-6 17-8 17-0 17-4 
Over 44 and Under 48 17-6 14-0 13-4 9-7 
Len Sn LARS SS HOS CAC OCR Atop CLC Oo 11-9 10-1 10-5 16-2 
Ox oye s6o0sameousand dogdun Senn d ones Nom nOUn em OnomCOn OU SOUL 4.2 6-1 6-1 5-6 
Ona 5 day Week 42-4 31-8 21-6 12-9 
Vacations With Pay(!) 
Employees in establishments reporting at least one week with pay.. 99-7 99-8 99-8 
Employees in establishments reporting one week with pay 
Afters» 1 year or less so onj<- csc cieise nein seve ne voices asic ences signe scion 86-8 85-8 87-2 
Service not specified............ece cece ceeceeeseesecceeees 1-6 1-1 7 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay........ 97-1 95-7 95-9 
After: 1 year or less... 0)... ec ese eee ces ese ress eecessorccees 46-2 46-5 46-6 
Diy Gaara aiatisitcle sisi ainse Wi asslelsisie. quails Sie's's.toisinpins vere DOR sie 41-1 39-2 39°3 
WAGE Ne aera bre SON SEIIEISODOOU ED GUOD Uno aoOnn en OOUnE Oc 4-5 4-4 5-1 
Other periods.........cceseceesseesectccscencesesccserecse 5:3 5:6 4-9 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay....... 58-3 59-1 46-7 
(NGGorswens Veet poke ewes eas ce ss 6 Slaw iclo ise + Ss\e'eSaicjenesine 26 8-8 10-5 6°5 
RUN CATS peta ne clas ciaeielarale sia gm siaryinia. nie, o oie ris «sins # es eel a ale 12-0 5-4 3-6 
I eA cle settee Sas cide Stee idiaymcie =, sine ain 20 yielncin min Oe © ee 6-2 11-3 3°5 
Dine OAL Sire sven sohle ait cloe7s o's oiale, iol enisialorm «ivstnitis je <is =\0)0.0:5 pi0/ahe 7°8 5-3 9-5 
BOATS ste te clan nie a ieiaiarsiei ep cin2)<ro\ ciel clmals cutisia.sis 4.0 * = ieieyarslemelace 21-9 23-3 22-2 
Other periods, .......tss.cccecsesvarcecsenseeresecesccecns 1-6 3°3 1-4 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay........ 36-6 22-9 12-0 
PN EL areMern EATS foe Mun teil: > okicloa cvelale ci cla Ainitstwrslele aiele wn sibiela ain drein)sie wis 13-8 13-1 11-9 
DRE) CH CrIE COUR in wsieinis os olersin a wece's cian sia viv cimie's Sinyaiain #=iaieo 508 22-8 9-8 “1 
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Paid Statutory Holidays 
Employees in establishments providing paid statutory holidays.... 97-5 95-7 95-9 95-9 
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3-6 2-7 2-5 8-4 
5-6 7°9 5-0 6-6 


(*) Comparable information on vacations with pay not available for 1949. 
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establishments were in establishments which 
reported that they had such policies. In 
the group including hardware, footwear, 
apparel and furniture stores, the compara- 
tive proportion was 60 per cent, while in 
the food group it was 36 per cent. Informa- 
tion as to the extent of sick leave and the 
conditions under which it is granted is not 
available from this survey. Information 
available from other sources has shown, 
however, that sitk leave plans vary greatly 
in both these respects. 


Prices and the Cost 


Consumer Price Index, February 1, 1954 

The consumer price index remained 
unchanged between January 2 and Feb- 
ruary 1, the first time in almost four years 
that no change occurred during a menth. 
The index on both dates stood at 115-7. 
During January small increases and 
decreases counterbalanced each other. 

The last time no change occurred during 
a month was in April 1950. 

Two of the five group indexes were 
unchanged, two increased approximately 0:1 
per cent and one declined by the same 
amount. Prices were higher for coffee, 
pork, hospital rates, soap and taxi fares, 
lower for some clothing items, appliances, 
furniture, textiles and automobile tires. 

The food series moved from 111-6 to 
111-7 with small scattered decreases out- 
weighing higher prices for a number of 
items, particularly coffee and pork products. 

The clothing index declined fractionally 
from 110-1 to 110-0, reflecting slightly 
lower prices for several items of men’s and 
women’s wear. 

The household operation component 
remained stationary at 117-5, with small 
decreases in appliances, furniture and tex- 
tiles balancing advances in other sub-group 
sections. 


The shelter index was likewise unchanged 
at 125-4 as slight declines in the repairs 
and replacement components of home- 
ownership were cancelled by an increase 
of 0-1 per cent in the rent index. 

Other commodities and services changed 
from 116-4 to 116-5 following increases in 
hospital room rates, soap and taxi fares, 
which proved more important than lower 
quotations for automobile tires. 

The index one year earlier (February 2, 
1953) was 115-5. Group indexes on that 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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Pensions—Establishments employing 
approximately 69 per cent of the non-office 
employees covered by the survey of work- 
ing conditions in retail trade in April 1953 
reported having pension plans. In the 
departmental stores covered, 79 per cent 
of the workers were in _ establishments 
reporting such plans. The comparable 
proportion for the food division was 
68 per cent and for hardware, footwear, 
apparel, furniture, ete., 1t was 55 per cent. 


e e sk 
of Living 
date were: food 112-7, shelter 122-5, cloth- 


ing 109-6, household operation 116-6, and 
other commodities and services 116-7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 2, 1954 


Six of the ten regional consumer price, 
indexes declined between December i and 
January 2, while two advanced and two 
were unchanged. Total index movements 
did not exceed 0-2 per cent in any city 
as mixed changes were recorded in the 
main group indexes. 

Among foods, decreases in eggs pre- 
dominated, while small declines were also 
recorded for oranges, orange juice and 
canned tomatoes. Most meats and fresh 
vegetables were fractionally higher. As a 
result of these offsetting changes food 
indexes were lower in eight cities, higher 
in Winnipeg and unchanged in Montreal. 

Shelter indexes advanced in all but three 
cities, reflecting continued gains in rents. 
Clothing prices were generally stable as 
indexes were unchanged in seven cities and 
shghtly lower in three. Household opera- 
tion series moved up in seven of the ten 
regional centres mainly as a result of 
general increases in household cleaning 
supplies. Fuel and lighting prices were 
unchanged except for slight increases in 
coal in Ottawa and Saint John, while small 
scattered changes occurred in home furnish- 
ings. Other commodities and _ services 
were generally firmer, reflecting slight in- 
creases for drugs and personal cleaning 
supplies. Advances in newspaper rates were 
registered in St. John’s and Calgary. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December 1 and January 
2 were as follows: Ottawa—0:2 to 115-3, 
St. John’s —0:1 to 102-6+; Saint John 
—0Q:'1 to 115-4; Saskatoon-Regina —0-1 to 





tIndex on base June 1951—100. 


113-2; Edmonton-Calgary —0-1 to 114-4; 
Vancouver —0-1 to 116-2; Winnipeg +0-2 
to 114-9; Toronto +0-1 to 117-7. Halifax 
and Montreal remained unchanged at 113-2 
and 116-7 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, January 1954 


Between mid-December and mid-January 
the general wholesale price index (on the 
base 1935-39 equals 100), compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, advanced 
0-4 per cent from 219-0 to 219-8. In- 
creases and decreases were equally dis- 
tributed in number among the eight major 
groups, with the indexes for animal 
products and vegetable products recording 
the most substantial gains. 


In the animal products group, increases 
for livestock, fresh and cured meats, fishery 
products, cheese and tallow were mainly 
responsible for an advance of 2-5 per cent, 
which brought the January index to 245-0 
from 239-1. Hides, fowl and eggs were the 
only animal product sub-groups to show 
declines. 


Vegetable products rose 1-8 per cent from 
197-7 to 201°3, as sharp gains in coffee and 
cocoa prices combined with lesser increases 
in feeds, grains, fruits, tobacco, onions and 
potatoes to outweigh decreases in raw 
rubber, flour and soya bean oil. 

The chemicals products index was 0-7 
per cent above the December level at 
175-4 against 174:2 as higher prices for 


soap and dyeing materials were stronger 
than decreases in formaldehyde, wood 
alcohol, glycerine and copper sulphate. 

Seasonal increases in sand, gravel and 
crushed stone slightly more than offset a 
small decline in United States anthracite 
coal to increase the non-metallics index 
0-1 per cent to 179-3. 

The largest percentage change for any 
group was a decrease of 2:7 per cent for 
iron and its products. Lower prices for 
scrap iron and _ steel, wire nails, most 
rolling-mill products, wire and _ tinplate 
moved the index from 222-0 in December 
to 216-1 in January, the lowest point for 
this series since October 1951. 

The fibres and textile products group 
edged down 0:3 per cent from 235-3 to 
234:5 as declines in cotton fabrics, wool 
cloth, worsted yarns and raw wool out- 
balanced increases in raw cotton and 
woollen knit goods. 

Non-ferrous metals at 165:6 in January 
was 0:3 per cent below the December level 
largely in response to lower prices for lead 
and zinc. 

Wood products moved down 0-2 per cent 
to 284-5, reflecting decreases for spruce and 
hemlock lumber, and cedar shingles. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets advanced 1-3 per cenit to 209-4 in 
mid-January. Animal products moved up 
1-8 per cent to 266-3 as increases in calves, 
hogs and lambs in both eastern and 
western markets were reinforced by small 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 
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increases in eastern milk for cheese manu- 
facture and eastern eggs; raw wool and 
western eggs recorded declines. Moderate 
advances in all sub-groups raised the field 
products index 0:4 per cent to 152°-5. 
Residential building materials prices 
eased 0-3 per cent from 278-2 in December 
to 277-3 in January, decreases for certain 


lumber descriptions and wire nails proving 
of more importance than seasonal increases 
in sand and gravel. Non-residential build- 
ing materials prices, based on 1949 equals 
100, also declined 0:3 per cent from 123-6 
to 123-2, reflecting lower prices for wire 
nails, metal windows and other steel items, 
as well as for some descriptions of lumber. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January 1954* 


Only six new work stoppages resulting 
from labour-management disputes occurred 
during January 1954. However, the time 
lost during the month was much greater 
than average for the time of year, as 18 
disputes were carried over from 1953. Of 
these, stoppages in the gold and copper 
mining industry in northern Ontario and 
Quebec involved some 5,589 workers at 11 
mines in January and caused 78 per cent 
of the total idleness during the month. 

Settlement was reached at three mines 
during January and at two early in 
February; stoppages causing substantial 
idleness in the lumber industry in interior 
British Columbia were terminated at the 
end of January; and the dispute of paper 
mill workers at Beauharnois and Crabtree 
Mills, Que., was settled shortly after the 
first of the year. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 20 of the 24 stoppages in 
existence during January 1954, causing 96 
per cent of the total idleness. Of the other 
disputes, one arose over reduced hours, one 
over a union question, one over lay-off of 
workers, and one over employment of 
particular persons. 

Preliminary figures for January 1954 show 
24 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 10,619 workers, with a time loss of 
156,969 man-working days, compared with 


25 strikes and lockouts in December 1953, 
with 11,257 workers involved and a loss of 
264,745 days. In January 1953, there were 
14 strikes and lockouts, 2,136 workers 
involved and a loss of 31,050 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January 1954 was 0:19 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
December 1953, 0-32 per cent; and January 
1953, 0:04 per cent. 


Of the 24 disputes during January 1954, 
one was settled in favour of the workers, 
one in favour of the employer, 10 were 
compromise settlements and two were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 10 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in the footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 
ee at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1958. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABgour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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stoppages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in November 1953 was 
189 and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 202 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 39,300 workers were in- 
volved and a time loss of 93,000 working 
days caused. 


Of the 189 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in November, 12, 
directly involving 15,600 workers, arose over 


demands for advances in wages, and 68, 
directly involving 10,100 workers, over 
other wage questions; two, directly in- 
volving 200 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 28, directly involving 4,800 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
74, directly involving 4,500 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; one, directly involving 100 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; and 


four, directly involving 400 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 

The Monthly Abstract of Statistics of 
New Zealand reported a total of 21 indus- 
trial disputes resulting in work stoppages 
during the third quarter of 1953, involving 
5,666 workers, with a time loss of 5,165 
working days. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Labour Department Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 67. 


Collective Bargaining 

1. National Planning Association. 
Fundamentals of Labour Peace, a Final 
Report by the Committee on the Causes 
of Industrial Peace under Collective Bar- 
gaining of the National Planning Associa- 
tion. Washington, 1953. Pp. 119. 


2. National Planning Association. 
Working Harmony: a Summary of the 
Collective Bargaining Relationships in 18 
Companies; a Case Study by Frederick H. 
Harbison and John R. Coleman. Wash- 
ington, 1953. Pp. 64. 

3. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Pension Plans under Collective Bargaining ; 
Vested Rights, Compulsory Retirement, 


Types and Amounts of Benefits. Wash- 
meton Gb Os.1953. Pp. 238. 
Communism 

4. Amalgamated Society of Wood- 
workers. Russian Delegation Report. 


Manchester, 1953. Pp. 31. 


5. Baldwin, Roger Nash, ed. A New 
Slavery; Forced Labor; The Communist 
Betrayal of Human Rights. Introd. by 
A. A. Berle, Jr. New York, 1953. Pp. 158. 
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Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Observations on Rehabilitation Facilities in 
the United Kingdom, February-March, 
1958, by the National Co-ordinator, Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour. 
Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 27, 6. 


7. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Survey of Disabled Persons Registered 
with the National Employment Service, 
Montreal, P.Q. Prepared by the Rehabili- 
tation Society for Cripples and _ the 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 
Centre, in Collaboration with the Special 
Placements Units of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 45, 7. 


8. South Africa. National Board for 
Sheltered Employment. Memorandum on 
Sheltered Employment. Pretoria, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1958. Pp. 209. 

9. South Africa. National Council for 
Social Research. Report on the Reha- 
bilitation of Disabled Adult Persons in 


Great Britain, by C. W. Wright. Pretoria, 
LO5L . Paeioss OE 
10. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 


on Education and Labor. Assistance and 
Rehabilitation of Physically Handicapped. 
Hearings before a Special Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-Third 
Congress, First Session, Pursuant to H. res. 
115, a Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to conduct 
Studies and Investigations relating to 
Matters within its Jurisdiction. Washing- 
ton, G.2iO% 19532 Pp. 361. 


Discrimination in Employment 
11. New Jersey. Department of Educa- 
tion. Division Against Discrimination. 
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Report on a Survey of Employment Policies 
and Practices involving Minority Groups in 


Somerset County, New Jersey. Newark, 
1953. MED. da: 

12. Ontario Federation of Labour 
(C.C.L.). Report of Proceedings, Second 
Annual Fair Employment Practices Con- 
ference, Brantford, Ontario, May 23-24, 
1963) Toronto; 1903" erp. < 


13. Tanneyhill, Ann. From School to 
Job: Guidance for Minority Youth. 1st ed. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1953. 
Rope 28. 


Employment Management 

14. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to keep Your Shop 
Shipshape. Washington, c1953. Pp. 12. 

15. Massarik, Fred. Sociometric Choice 
and Organizational Effectiveness: A Multi- 
Relational Approach, by Fred Massarik, 
Robert Tannenbaum, Murray Kahane, and 
Irving R. Weshler. Los Angeles, 1953. 
Poe ol. 

16. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. Policyholders Service 
Bureau. Employee Publications. A Report 
prepared for Metropolitan Group-Insured 
Organizations. New York, 1952. Pp. 48. 

17. Michigan. University. Survey 
Research Center. Absences and Employee 
Attitudes in an Electric Power Company, 
by Floyd Mann, and Howard Baumgartel. 
Ann Arbor, c1952. Pp. 24. 

18. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Bulletin Boards, by Elmer W. 
Karl, Jr., Division of Personnel Admin- 
istration. New York, 1953. Pp. 32. 

19. New York. Stock Exchange. Stock 
Ownership Plans for Employees. New 
Yorkoe19h3, Powe: 

20. Yoder, Dale. Building a Functional 
Personnel Budget. New York, American 
Management Association, c1953. Pp. 11. 

21. Yoder, Dale. How much do Personnel 
Activities cost: Operational Personnel 
Budgets and Functional Personnel Ratios: 
1958, by Dale Yoder and Lenore P. Wilson. 
New York, American Management Asso- 
elation, ¢1953: “Pp. 8. ° 


Executives 

22. Blackett, Olin Winthrop. Manage- 
ment Compensation, A Statistical Study of 
the Relationship of Executive Compensa- 
tion to Capital employed and Earnings. 
Ann Arbor, Bureau of Business Research, 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1953. Pp. 53. 

23. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Management Development, a Ten- 
Year Case Study, by William W. Muss- 
mann, New York, 1953. Pp. 54. 
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Industrial Disputes 

24. Bernstein, Irving. Are Coal Strikes 
National Emergencies? By Irving Bernstein 
and Hugh G. Lovell. Los Angeles, 1953. 
Pp. 352-367. 

25. Charberlain, Neil W. Social Respon- 
sibility and Strikes, by Neil W. Chamber- 
lain, assisted by Jane Metzger Shilling. 
Ist ed. New York, Harper, 1953. Pp. 293. 


Industry 

26. Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion. The Chemical Industry, Facts Book. 
Ist ed. Washington, 1953. Pp. 108. 


27. Marine Workers and Boilermakers 
Industrial Union. Local No. 1, Van- 
couver, B.C. The Canadian Shipbuilding 
and Ship Repatring Industry ; a Preliminary 
Survey, September, 1953. Vancouver, 1953. 
Pp. 40. 

28. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Some Aspects of the 
Motor Vehicle Industry of the U.S.A. 
Technical Assistance Mission No. 92. Paris, 
1953. Pp. 88. 


International Agencies 

29. Gelber, Lionel Morris. The Com- 
monwealth and the United Nattons. 
Toronto, Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs in Co-operation with the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
19535. fb preto: 

30. International Labour Office. Tvente 
ans de Combat pour la Justice Sociale, 
1919-1949. Preface de David A. Morse, 
Directeur General du Bureau International 
du Travail. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 179. 


Job Analysis and Specification 

31. Office Management Association. Job 
Grading. London [n.d., 1953?] Pp. 27, 18. 

32. Spriegel, William Robert. Job 
Evaluation in Aircraft Industries, by 
William R. Spriegel and E. Lanham. 
Austin, Bureau of Business’ Research, 
University of Texas, 1958. Pp. 102. 

33. Spriegel, William Robert. Job 
Evaluation in Automobile and Automotive 
Parts Industries, by W. R. Spriegel and 
EK. Lanham. Austin, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Texas, 1953. Pp. 
188. 


Labour Organization 

34. Central Organization of Salaried 
Employees in Sweden. MOLE bot a IRE 
Central Organization of Salaried Employees 
in Sweden. Stockholm, 1953. Pp. 46. 

35. Confederation des Travailleurs 
Catholiques du Canada. Proces-Verbal, 
Trente-deuxieme du Congres...1963. 
Quebec, 1953. Pp. 320. 


36. Hughes, Fred. By Hand and Brain; 
The Story of the Clerical and Administra- 
tive Workers’ Union. London, Published 
for the C.A.W.U. by Lawrence & Wishart 
Ltd351958., “Pp« 150: 


37. Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labor. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual 
Convention, Windsor, January 16th to 18th, 
1953. Hamilton 1958. Pp. 202. 

38. Tracey, Herbert. J am a Trade 
Unionist. Foreword by Sir Vincent 
Tewson. London, Prepared for the Colonial 
Office by the Central Office of Informa- 
mony 1952. Pp. 29, 


Labouring Classes 
39. Gulick, Charles Adams. Insight and 
Illusion in Perlman’s Theory of the Labor 


Movement, by Charles A. Gulick and 
Melvin K. Bers. Berkeley, 1953. Pp. 
510-531. 

40. Illinois. University. Institute of 


Labor and Industrial Relations. Labor- 
Management Relations in Illini City. 
Champaign, IIl., 1953. 1 Volume. Con- 
tents—The Case Studies, by W. E. 


Chalmers, and others. 


Occupations 
41. Educational Testing Service. Four 
Year Follow-wp Study of 1948 Freshman 


Entrants to Engineering Colleges. Prince- 
Hones 1958s" Ppt 37: 

42. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Mastic 


Asphalt Spreader. London, H.MS.O., 1953. 
Fpw 12: 

43. National Child Labor Committee, 
New York. Just a Minute. Are You 
Thinking about a Job... By Lazelle D. 


Alway. New York, 1953. Pp. 22. 

44. United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. Women 
Fight for a Better Infe! UE. Picture 


Story of Women’s Role in American 
History. New York, 1953. Pp. 28. 

45. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook for Physicists. Pre- 


pared in Co-operation with Veterans 
Administration. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pps 24. 


Older Workers 

46. Conference on the Problem of 
Making a Living While Growing Old. 
2d, Pittsburgh, 1953. Proceedings... Age 
Barriers to Employment. Philadelphia, 
Temple University, School of Business and 
Public Administration, Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research and Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Paks PA LA: 
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47. Great Britain. National Advisory 
Committee on the Employment of Older 
Men and Women. First Report. London, 
H.M.8.0., 1953. 1 Pamphlet. 

48. U.S. Women’s Bureau. “Older’ 
Women as Office Workers: Training Pro- 
grams in Four Cities; Facts on “Older” 
Women in Relation to Office Work. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 64. 


Open and Closed Shop 

49. Aaron, Benjamin. 
and the Union Shop. 
Pp. 74-80. 

50. Victorian Employers’ Federation. 
A White Paper on Compulsory Unionism. 
Melbourne, Ramsay, Ware Publishing Pty. 
Tide O5aue rps, 8: 


Public Opinion 
Los Angeles, 1953. 


Productivity of Labour 

51. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Case 
Study Data on Productivity and Factory 
Performance, Veneer and Plywood, based 
on Reports Submitted by Seven Selected 
Plans. Prepared for Mutual Security 
Agency, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, 1953. Pp. 107. 

52. British Productivity Council. Design 
for Production. Report of a visit to the 
US.A. in 1952 of a British Specialist Team 
on design for production. London, 1953. 
Pp. 68. 

53. British Productivity Council. Retail- 
ing. Report of a Productivity Team 
representing British retailing which visited 
the United States of America in 1952. 
London, 1952. Pp. 8&2. 

54. Dresch, Francis W. Productivity in 
Manufacturing in the Postwar Period in 
Canada, Western Europe, and the United 
States. Stanford, Cal., Stanford Research 
Institute, 1953. Pp. 26. 


Social Workers 

55. U.S. Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Public Social Welfare Personnel: Educa- 
toon, Work Loads, Hxperience, Working 
Conditions and Salaries. Prepared by the 
Staffs of the Operating Statistics Branch 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance and of 


the Program Research Branch of the 
Children’s Bureau. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 99. 

56. U.S. Public Health Service. Divi- 
sion of Public Health Methods. Health 


Manpower Source Book. Section3. Medical 
Social Workers. Prepared by Leslie W. 
Knott, and others. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 78. 


Technical Assistance 

57. United Nations. Secretariat. Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. Com- 
munity Development Programmes in Greece 
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with Special Consideration of Welfare 
through Employment... A report prepared 
for the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion of the United Nations, by Paul H. 
Guenault and Howard W. Beers. New 
York, United Nations, 1953. Pp. 67. 


58. United Nations. Secretariat. Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. Report 
on Training of the Civil Service of Israel. 
Prepared for the Government of Israel by 
O. E. Ault of the Civil Service of Canada. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 36. 


59. United Nations. Secretariat. Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. Revenue 
Administration and Policy in Israel. Pre- 
pared for the Government of Israel by an 
expert oppointed by the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration of the United Nations. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 107. 


60. United Nations. Secretariat. 
partment of Public Information. World 
against Want; an Account of the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Programme for Eco- 
nomic Development. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 80. 


De- 


Wages and Hours 


61. Bouvier, Emile. Guaranteed Annual 
Wage, a Modified System. Montreal, In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Publications, 
1954. Ppl 52. 


62. Dunlop, John Thomas. Wage Deter- 
mination under Trade Unions. Oxford, 
Eng., Basil Blackwell, 1950. Pp. 230. 


63. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Escalators and the New BLS Indez, 
by Harold Stieglitz, Division of Personnel 
Administration, New York, 1953. Pp. 27. 


64. Printing Industry Parity Committee 
for Montreal and District. Employment 
and Wages in the Printing Industry of 
Montreal and District 1943-1952. Montreal, 
1953. Pp. 64. 


65. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Average Employment and Total 
Wages of Workers covered by State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws by Industry and 
State, 1962. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 23. 
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66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wages and Earnings, Various Occupations 
in Foreign Countries, 1947 and 1948. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1949. 1 Volume. 


67. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wages and Related Benefits, 20 Labor 
Markets, 1952-1953. Washington, G.P.O., 
LOSDS mieten Os 


Miscellaneous 


68. Canada. 
Economics and Research Branch. 
Farmer’s Son. 
Oconee Opalas 


69. Canada. Special Commissioner of 
an Investigation into an Alleged Combine 
in the Manufacture, Distribution and Sale 
of Electrical Wire and Cable Products. 
Report of H. Carl Goldenberg, Special 
Commissioner. Ottawa, Combines Investi- 
gation Act, Department of Justice, 1953. 
Pp. 247. 


70. Hofmeyer, Jan Hendrik. Christian 
Principles and Race Problems. Johannes- 
burg, S.A. Institute of Race Relations, 
1O45 Pie De tal. 


71. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum Presents: The Business Outlook, 
1954. New York, 1953. Pp. 88. 


72. Ontario. Department of Highways, 
Motor Vehicles Branch. Speak of Safety. 
Toronto, 19538. Folder. 


73. Smith, J. M. Newsprint in World 
Affairs. ‘Toronto, Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs in co-operation with 
the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1958. Pp. 16. 


Department of Labour. 
The 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


74. South Australia. Factories and 
Steam Boilers Department. Annual 
Report... 1951. Adelaide, Government 


Printer, 1953. Pp. 28. 
75. U.S. President’s Commission on the 


Health Needs of the Nation. Industrial 
Health and Workmen’s Compensation. 
Washington, US., Bureau of Labor 


Standards, 1953. Pp. 18. 
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TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























Week Ended December 12, 1953) Week Ended November 21, 1953 
Total Males Females Total Males Females 
Total civilian non-institutional polulation............ 10,115 5,040 5,075 10, 107 5,037 5,070 
Ne Ciyiliane ADOUMTOLCC cern ttre nie ime nre 5,275 4,082 1,193 Dolo 4,123 1,193 
Pergonsrati WOr keerectes. 1 tpaeck cael eeee 4,972 3,818 1,154 5,036 3, 880 1,156 
SO OUrSiOlAMOLC sn Seen aan eee eee 4,550 3,567 983 4,714 3,707 1,007 
Fessat Dano snOlns heme tint eee Meteor 422 251 Aa 322 173 149 
Usually work 35 hours/or more. iy. ).......0. 236 181 55 128 100 28 
(a) laid off for part of the week.......... 13 10 us 11 Ee ~ 
(b) konish ort, tite se ee teens eerie D2 4] lil 49 37 12 
(ce) lostijob during the week... 4.0.4.-e ¥ as by i 
(d) found job during the week............ : i eS 3 ae 
(eysbadiaweathier tray eee cee yer See 30 30 % * * 
GE) bales ais Sigs he ante ie teeta tw emt nn tee 25 19 2 30 22 re 
(=) sindustrialidispives aspen me aene 2 is a * H 
(ht) Va Cation sais ae eee ee ey Pee eee 15 a 2 * @ 
OD IEF OLS A) eet ones Gee cies tr, TS sidrirey GRR or aisis ie 94 68 26 18 15 sy 
Usually work less than 35 hours......... 186 70 116 194 73 121 
Persons with jobs not at work............. 113 91 22 129 107 22 
Usually work 35 hours.ormmorel- sae eee 110 89 21 125 104 21 
(a) Slaidiothror nl lnweeke = eee nn an ns 25 20 ks 26 22 * 
(bys badtweather seer.) eee a ye ee s * i * * 
(ce) TlImessé..8 ye yas eee ee ee 52 4] 11 58 47 11 
(GD) stave licporall CbigpWKTE. <5 54ncscccc0ecanuue * * “a * a 
CG) VACA GLOMA.e penne ees a Meee ke, DaR on a = 2 22 18 
Gi) sO then eat the hae Bee de cy Pn ee te ee 12 10 z 10 = Y 
Usually work less than 35 hours,.......... “ * Y 2 * 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (2)... 190 173 17 151 136 15 
Be Persons not im ‘the labour force.,....s.esesseeeee: 4,840 958 3, 882 4,791 914 3,877 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work 174 116 58 170 114 D 
(byPKeepinsihouse. =. rar eee ee eee ee 3,386 * 3,089 3,383 ze 3,379 
(G)ecoing tos Choo] tan eee 663 354 309 662 349 313 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle.............. 599 472 127 560 438 122 
(6)! OG Den ie. =. sete ote teste none Eee 18 13 zs 16 e is 





























(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 























Seeking 
Part Time 
Work 


Week ended Dee. 12, 1953 Week ended Nov. 21, 1953 
—- Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full Time | Part Time} Total Full Time 
Work Work Work 
otallookinmTorwonks weenie en eee 205 181 24 167 150 
Witthouteobsic.), sae eme ee ne See 190 170 20 151 iy 
Underslemiont hie ne eee SLU SAA Smell arate ty oie Ye ose ea Gs A 
[——s3omM Ons se NE eee ee Zia Re: Lee. tec a eee ek ee SDR e eae 
4—* Grmiontt hsmeyu 2 aera r een te ral PRS en | L  eeeae c LOS ae ee 
(L251 Ont igen eee ene Be neee de 8 fete ion ||. Me ee Peet Sat eal ae iether 
INS ——lKenenVOrURlgts,.. sou abo becaeecdanunase STE sort ashen ee ee eee ltl en Se a 
19—andioverinee. cae eee eee Tlie Siete eco a ae a aes See a) onl een ee 
Worked: csc 2 tes.0 ae ee eae ee oe ae 15 11 ba 16 13 
[4 hOUTs ele eee eee 2 _ a * = 
15—34 hours. ee eee eee 10 ce a 10 o 























* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL 



















































































DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 12, 1953 
(Estimates in thousands) 
a al I Man 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask Bice 
eee N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes ie erature sa weietssatoistes dentate) » (ear el «aie. s year 3) 97 398 1,546 1,912 900 422 
PAU TICURGURAL IE cen daveteitee's Be isrs oye c's ees 769 * 40 188 210 314 16 
INiGHe Aor CULLITa le eamnren ne men i nc 4,506 96 358 1,358 1,702 586 406 
Males.. Sa nae win op lon COORD OOo BOooean bon 4, 082 81 318 ils byaal 1,450 736 326 
PRMD ALATA chris a ale gM taela pion t'a elcid’ 748 = 39 186 202 306 14 
INOn=Aericultural vests. seth «isle slew 3, 334 80 279 985 1, 248 430 312 
Females 2 ds it SOR oT a 1,193 16 80 375 462 164 96 
Agricultural SPS Hee SER ae Sea 21 * “ * = * * 
INon=Aer culturally seri eetmac cake cae leat ie 16 79 373 454 156 94 
PACLIMETE CSM OME Ee nets Sen oe te tk Sn F8loes tas Vyacasors Dy ands 97 398 1,546 1,912 900 422 
ALLO MRS tec wish ee eye on dec Mie palais 510 12 40 195 157 77 29 
DD PARVOATS aan aS chancel hone bia onc sine he 703 15 47 237 242 116 46 
Ba AVC EIS! cerns rah lie oteneiece inlet. citvas Sys s: 2,463 46 182 719 892 419 205 
A OASVCRINSm meh ie Raseis nares « Sime. d eile 1,394 21 109 360 532 248 124 
GDEVEANS ANC OVELS wid. cee lia sens cee « 205 . 20 Bi] 89 40 18 
Persons with Jobs 
PAUSE A UUSNOROUDS cys sie sted JSeate re alouciss cc Owe eve 5, 085 89 368 1,477 1,865 881 405 
IMI sil @ Giemepeenny ee terse Si4 snare to a! ote: a wise diel Sus 8,909 73 289 a art 1,408 718 310 
IETS, BAG Sees Ee AS a ie ee 1176 16 79 366 457 163 95 
CURT ie on aah dtrigaia ye hush actos 762 * 3 187 208 312 16 
NonsApriculturalnss: accus cas ene one. 4,323 88 330 1, 290 1, 657 569 389 
EAC OG RODS septate coats wren eicaermniaete faves 3,895 72 280 1,158 1,520 517 348 
Ma lesisen Seances... Re Oe CO arn eee 2,819 58 211 821 1,095 372 262 
Ieiead Se adic Ge eR Oe ee oe 1,076 14 69 Shits 425 145 86 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
ISO GOES OXCS meer Lita ars Goa bw av Nir aa: eite otntece 190 " 30 69 47 19 17 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
IYO aMEee CS): oe > BE OO De See Te ae & 4,840 143 453 1,304 1,564 924 452 
WIENS a es Se OR ee ae arn ae ae 958 43 99 234 | 267 203 112 
I Neion ken (ec 6 See Oe ee Sena 3, 882 100 354 1,070 1,297 721 340 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Bice 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies re ae ata 
UO AGM G tall tiers aieityauseis steele w cistiraintayetinns Bethel 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 39, 044 
NODOSA otal leas asc evcteer a cteivcals 0 suave pict ates 2,198 ita) 39, 041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30, 700 
OD TAL Pala cea acess Sg Mao neia va Sid dias sual Bear ore 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25, 165 14, 423 194, 391 95,818 
OF eee I Del tees taaicinss ‘cx Sity ts Fivo dnerSv ove’ adel apeiahaveds 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23, 560 15, 080 164,498 66, 083 
FN NOLEN ewe cite cies ciclo Nelowe. cists: suave a otstraters 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 

















Pen eee Se 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Month 


(Obl =—Totallieky... ceca: 
1952—To tales a. ter eicek 
1958 —Totalee anaes 














103 

i=} 

S_, 

ao 

BS coed 

1) fa] 

ea ieee 

as | & 

= 08 @ 
ae Oa ee 4,001) 5,317].. 
i ah 7,054) 6,900). 
me 10,021] 6,339 








we} 
a 3 
a § = 
25 a 
as | 8 
ts ao 
os o.S 
nF: 
q ao 
£6 0.4 
HO OR 
1,855} 3,185 














13, 766 








- oO 
wa 
AS 
a5 ae) 
_ | =| 286 
te As 5:2 n 
2 Be Wiis) i 
ai) See | a ae 
° “6p 22m ° o 
43 Sea)! €og ate ae 
op ECR pees: 8 +6 
met Nariel | ee he el e) 
DB SOO lee ceataal oeng eaevaee eect 5, 402 
16: OTe cette oem ee alleen 1,526 
17, 250 879| 26,492/10, 380 6 




















Total Workers 





114, 786 
85,029 
91,133 





Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








19483—Average...........-. 
1944—Average............. 
1945—A-veragesnen. ee 
1946—Average............. 
1947—Average............. 
1948—Average............. 
11949—Average............ 
1950—Average............. 
195i—Average............. 
1952—Average............. 


1951 Mayon. ao cnietteckeae 


Octoberenuee wee 


October Bh ice sseeuee 


GTA Va ees ere 


October anche cee 






































. Utilities, 
Tees Transport- | Finance, 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- C oe oe Goes 
Fishing, facturing tion aeeae ciecce 
Trapping, Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
32 168 21 86 78 
33 171 17 95 3 
35 156 19 100 90 
41 147 25 114 103 
42 eed 34 134 114 
49 203 4} 154 131 
4g 214 47 169 147 
55 231 47 180 156 
70 270 52 208 178 
76 299 62 230 197 
66 266 iby 205 Liza 
ie 273 55 211 179 
71 273 ae) 212 179 
i2 277 60 214 180 
76 282 61 217 182 
81 280 60 219 188 
83 280 60 223 191 
81 286 52 222 188 
79 279 49 215 188 
80 284 47 216 1938 
74 290 48 218 193 
63 291 53 222 193 
69 292 60 227 197 
71 292 61 231 200 
71 294 70 234 201 
a. 304 75 234 197 
80 312 74 236 198 
82 314 77 239 202 
83 318 75 242 202 
76 322 62 245 205 
7 Bas 58 247* 203 
69 322 56 235 207 
61 325 57 236 213 
61 326 63 253* 213 
69 328 if 249 219 
75 328 er PAs%s) 218 
hae 325 76 255 219 
80 328 81 256 215 
81 333 82 258 224 
78 328 83 259 Peat 
Te 324 76 258 227 








Total 





1 Includes Newfoundiand, since 1949. 
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* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are basod on reports from em 
in the principal non-agricultural in 





dustries reported a total employment of 2,058,408. 


ployers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 








Year and Month 





HOA RASVOPS COME, «nce sae oss dW ea el 
LOL SSAC GLAD ORM te She harelerd otek sores 


840 Atvieraeeme nis. we lc Se aint. b AN Oh socn 
LODO AW OraweNee nc | WAM? conn s death so. 
AODera MVCTAO Ot... 50s We. de nah sede ss «5 
POH ASA V.Gragenen. a2... Aenh sic bee dittewce: 
Jan. LODZ tee eemem RAR tk 
Feb. LO DAME RoR te Savina ete Re Ba ok 
Mar URLO RDM ee BREEN. Oe how a. 
Apr lls » UL VAE Bee siatiece, 20s ONC che ee 
May 1, OR Os ie te ee ee 
June ie PL Ye Ga ee on och Sate 
July Ls * UB VSS, Buch gai > eae ek A 
Aug 1h = ROG? BU en iy dae a 
Sept ile PES ee a ek 
Oct EMBO pete Ae POON cca koe hire Leo slt 
Nov Ih GE eae 25 Pe ee ee al 
Dee UPRRHO DES Ane eRe as no pom Be bbws 
Jan. PPO OR Marae OG va k Meh ess 
Feb. OD SMR lB 5 cro Siecle eee ga c 8 
Mar hg RISB: See ¢ os Cae ee a 
Apr. oO Aare CIE oo ce tA OD asco 8 
May i. NEY se Gene ee 
June UO NMP er. trates wean sk 
July Ua ec Se eee ene ee *. 

Aug. LEIPELO OMAR AAT stees c1re xccc ai eca novedades 
Sept PPO OD en RN st ce ccc hgs ceche: capi 
Oct. AME LO DI Gispane ear chcter ota s csi evsreh sia hove dace’ 
Nov te TIO oc EaCot ann ees See eae eee 
Dec 1 I a Oe ee Oc ee 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at Decem- 





Joxeie Wy WORE, oho on 2 Ok alee a ee eae 


= 
oS 
a 

Ree Re RW Om ee Hongo int 


BAROROSSOSWS 


115-9 


100-0 



























































“4 
Zz 2 5 
fo mM ° wa) S 8 fal 

2 Bee | waied Sahm Ve el Be 17g ol why) ag 
osm Wei iate! > cs 5) & S ~ - ee 
2 nO 2 o ral = ws ss = iO 
Ay 0 Bob 39) 18a Z o e) = oD soe iO 
ere 93-3} 92-1] 104-3] 97-8} 94-7} 93-6] 97-2] 88-1] 97-1 
vere: 102-6} 99-6] 105-2] 101-1] 98-9] 97-2] 99-5} 93-7] 101-3 
rab ass 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0) 100-0] 100-0) 100-0 
rae 110-3} 95-6] 102-6] 100-5} 102-7| 100-8} 100-8} 104-5] 100-8 
111-7| 112-6} 100-3] 109-0} 109-2] 110-4] 103-9) 106-0] 112-4] 106-1 
130-2} 123-2} 104-0) 109-5] 113-4] 112-0] 106-0} 111-4] 120-8] 106-7 
112-3} 111-6] 100-1] 115-2] 111-3] 109-9] 103-8} 108-9] 114-3] 104-0 
106-8} 116-8} 101-3) 112-5} 109-5] 108-4] 101-4} 101-9] 111-9] 100-3 
107-8} 102-3} 98-5} 111-9] 109-9] 108-3] 100-7] 101-4] 110-9] 102-6 
112-2} 135-9} 99-9] 116-2] 107-8] 108-4] 101-3] 101-6] 111-8] 105-2 
115-0} 111-8] 98-1) 101-1] 106-4] 108-8] 102-5] 105-4] 114-8] 107-5 
129-8} 122-1] 101-7) 105-4) 110-8] 110-7] 105-9] 113-5] 118-7| 108-8 
133-1} 127-0] 107-8] 107-9] 114-9] 113-5] 107-5] 116-2] 123-3) 95-5 
149-5] 132-4] 107-7) 104-0} 118-9] 113-2) 109-6] 118-9] 128-4] 102-6 
149-5] 133-2} 109-9] 110-8) 116-2} 114-6] 109-6] 117-5] 130-5] 112-6 
151-2} 130-8] 109-8] 112-3) 118-0} 115-9] 109-8] 116-2) 128-0} 115-1 
150-0} 127-3] 107-5) 106-9) 118-5} 115-8] 109-5] 117-5} 128-3) 114-4 
144-6] 126-8] 106-0] 109-2} 118-7| 115-9] 110-3} 117-9] 128-5] 112-0 
132-4] 116-7} 99-3] 107-8] 113-8] 114-5] 106-7) 113-5] 125-7) 106-4 
125-3] 110-8} 101-0) 100-6] 110-6] 113-1] 104-0) 106-2} 121-6] 101-0 
117-8} 103-7] 97-9] 98-6] 109-7] 112-9] 102-5] 105-7] 122-7) 102-1 
122-4} 104-0} 96-9} 96-6) 108-3] 113-2] 102-9) 105-7] 121-6] 104-6 
133-6} 108-3} 97-4] 94-8] 109-1] 113-4] 104-8) 109-2] 123-6] 106-5 
144-1] 118-8} 100-7) 99-6] 111-8] 113-7] 106-7] 115-1! 127-7] 108-1 
154-7} 119-6] 103-9] 100-4] 113-7] 115-7| 109-3] 119-7] 131-3] 111-6 
156-6} 124-6} 104-2] 105-4] 114-0] 115-4] 110-5] 123-3] 135-2] 114-2 
156-0} 124-7} 104-0] 107-1] 115-6] 116-5] 111-1] 123-3) 135-6] 114-7 
157-4} 119-8} 104-7] 102-2] 116-2] 117-1] 110-5) 123-9] 135-0] 114-6 
149-8] 125-2 103-9] 101-9} 116-3] 116-3] 108-7) 124-1] 132-4] 110-2 
141-7| 121-1] 99-9] 101-3} 114-4] 114-8] 108-8) 122-6] 129-7| 107-1 
1-7 ON Bed + 2-3 28-8) 40-9, Bel 25) 5-0) 78-7 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated provinces,to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


86933—9 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Year and Month 


1947—Average..............0.5 
1948—A -verage............0008. 
1949—-A-verares..f.\ jc. sswaeee 
1950 —Asverages sane seeuocee 
[951-——Aweramel ye ce een 
1952——Aaviersiy Cae tno aeien 


Jan. I eal Es Peet Sore ey ia ee 
Feb. TRE OSD don eee este ae 
Mar. Te LOSS: eee tee 
Apr. 1 sual hts pee eee ee ek Fc 
May PAOD 20S oe sae oe 
June Til Ob DS ee ee ae 
July 1 Med OD De nktorcte nce ee 
Aug. Is ASS Ve ce ees Pesach Pee 
Sept. te DOR QSE Sean wee 
Oct. DRL OD De arc ae ee 
Nov. Agel Ob 28N See ae ee 
Dec. Le Ob 26 ee seen ace ee 
Jan. eel Oh Soe ae seeee le ae 
Feb. DSR LODS och ects osee eme 
Mar. TROL 9S ieee Oe 
Apr. 119555. tment 
May Ta 1953225. een ae 
June DRI 9D 3 Ere eareeen ae ee 
July Wy L9SSc A een ent 
Aug. Ob oa ae ars emer at 
Sept. URL ODS era tee dane 
Oct. Delo b oan pena: eee 
Nov. 1 L953 sees ore 
Dec. iy 195 SR Ee ratte eee 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 





Employ- 
ment 


DRE HONAORE Domo~wd 


DODAROROOOWSO 


em 
Ss 
oo 
co 








Aggregate} Average 


Weekly 
Payrolls 


— — 
or rs 
= mo 
Che ohn isly JoidioW doe lek aeNie® Voumee Xe eiecaie rokacia o\ oubing botuat tat ve 
OPTIOOOIINNOAS Wroottr Pb OnInl 








Wagesand 
Salaries 


a 
=A 
or 


ROWHOOROSRAOW AMD 








Average 
Weekly 
Wagesand 
Salaries 




















Employ- 
ment 


97-2 


as 
oooo 
neoce 

or 


CHO RUREOUOR ADWHOWONWOrNwWk Wood 


roy 
e 
oct 
ile) 




















Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 
Aggregate} Average rey, 
Weekly |Wagesand ere 
Payrolls | Salaries aEreS 
$ 

80-4 92-6 36.34 
92-6 92-5 40.67 
100-0 100-0 43.97 
106-2 105-1 46.21 
126-1 116-6 DiE2o 
140-3 127-6 56.11 
123-2 117-9 51.82 
132-6 125-9 55:30 
135-0 126-7 DOTS 
137-7 128-6 56.55 
138-1 128-6 56.55 
138-6 127-6 56.09 
138-6 127-2 55.95 
139-9 126-7 55.70 
144-7 128-2 56.35 
148-3 129-8 57.09 
149-1 131-1 57.65 
151-0 133-0 58.46 
139-1 124-9 54.92 
149-7 133-8 58. 82 
151-9 134-8 59.25 
152-6 135-2 59.43 
152-9 135-2 59.43 
154-0 135-2 59.43 
155-0 134-5 59.16 
153-9 134-0 58.93 
155-4 133-8 58.83 
157-1 135-8 59.69 
155-0 136-4 59.98 
153-0 137-3 60.38 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOY 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


MENT, PAYROLLS 


WAGES AND SALARIES 






































Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Average Weekly 
; eo eT = Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industries EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS in dollars 
Dec. 1 | Nov. 1; Dec. 1 | Dee. 1 ; Nov. 1 Dee. 1 | Dec. 1 ; Nov. 1, Dee. 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
(a) Provinces 
INE WLOMMOLAN Cache tim amen. ou, 141-7 149-8 144-6 205-9 226-1 205-9 51.60 56.69 Jocks 
Frince Edward Island................ 121-1 125-2 126-8 157-5 161-0 156-1 43.84 43.35 41,87 
INTO VEO COUIAN Mees tere ree se 99-9 103-9 106-0 131-7 132-6 133-4 49 29 47.71 47.30 
Wewa runs wiCkee ears ee 101°3 101-9 109-2 130-8 132-0 134-5 48.80 48.95 47 22 
SUE oak Ears < Seen Sa 114-4 | 116-3 | 118-7 | 154-9] 156-4 | 153-9 | 55.621 55.26 | 53.59 
afer io me i cisco are) nae ok 114-8 | 116-3 | 115-9] 156-7] 158-6] 152-01 60.40] 60.36| 58.36 
IVEATIILO Deine Mee eter acute ees saris shoes 108-8 108-7 110°3 140-7 141-7 135-4 55.04 55.50 Dene: 
SASKAGCCMe Walle eens cate c erties Jk calle § 122-6 124-1 117-9 161-8 166-1 145-6 54.71 DOB ‘ul esis: 
BIDET UGE eevee eR en Pa is 129-7 132-4 128-5 174-2 180-3 165-2 | 59.69 60.47 HOA 
BrigishyGolumbiayeese nee. oo. ee 107-1 110-2 112-0 152-1 156-7 154-3 64.85 64.94 62.98 
CAIN'A DAT ofa ee et 113-9 | 115-9 | 116-1 154-9 | 157-4 | 151-3 | 58.19 | 58.14 56.12 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
Sed OL SMe Aen eR SSA Mick, we 120-5 117-8 121-9 158-3 156-3 156-1 42.34 42.77 41.14 
SV OUCVMEN mt tisson nabs 5d ola celica 98-6 97-6 104-5 133-5 124-6 131-4 63.55 59.89 59.01 
Halifax SrarMes iene Tne eae cists er ole tes uals WR a bones 118-0 118-3 122-7 153-4 151-0 153-3 46.29 45.40 44.39 
Saint Olney emer et TTY 100-4 104-3 102-2 127-5 132-7 124-4 45.56 | 45.66 43.70 
Ouebecatmetend eset ie el 112-3 113-9 112-6 152-9 152-5 146-6 48 33 47.49 46.65 
piherbrookempeens fete oedon Soe 101-0 103-0 106-0 134-6 136-0 140-5 48.08 47.60 47.55 
fl Eh obifexeral Rt iNt Sigs} \cacieaeae ea eee ee 104-2 103-4 103-7 136-9 136°5 130-1 53.97 54 27 51.64 
Drimmond villosa. a eee klk ow 83-7 89-5 96-4 108-2 120-8 ‘aii ep) 50.20 52.56 
IMontred lean wears ste een: 114-9 115-0 116-4 155-8 155:7 150-9 56.63 56.56 54.43 
Ottawa Elulliges se! SUR Se 110-8 110-1 111-6 146-6 147-4 142-7 51.95 52.61 50.10 
Reterborourheeween:.co sede t emcee ee 102-4 101-8 97-7 142-8 142-5 129-8 62.47 62.71 59.51 
Oshawareie em net en a ee 118-2 153-9 151-0 143-2 192-3 175-5 61.70 63.62 59.23 
iNpeatech anal IGE. ie eae i 161-3 170-5 162-8 245-4 253-6 239-6 69.40 67.86 66.97 
Sty Ga tharinesseayeos ote otasieck oct 116-9 118-1 127-5 156-5 159-8 171-7 65.92 66.64 66.56 
SOLON CO Meee ra eee te ks aa eee 123-4 122-8 119-7 170-2 169-7 157-3 61.07 61.18 58.52 
Ela nail Conte hice oer eeeeks Me. 110-7 111-3 112-8 149-3 | 149-3 149-3 62.55 62.23 61.72 
BTANGLOLG gett one halen eee 79°7 79-8 99-0 103-4 102-8 129-0 58.84 SUM OIE 57.02 
LLU ee enc tra hee OF bods dir oblak 107-5 109-1 110-7 150-0 151-4 149-5 54.86 ‘yh ay 53.00 
Git Chenerwoette tea: sates cee ee 110-9 111-4 108-6 149-9 154-2 144-5 54.95 56.30 54.05 
SUC DUT Vay rane oem cod. 4s neers 138-9 138-9 1BQe 186-3 185-0 172-5 CO) | Taleo 69.48 
HOnd One epee eet Cea fk ocd oleae 114-7 114-9 114-3 155-3 157-5 150-7 54.94 55.61 53.58 
SATs eee eee Mee ee yes ae. 119-2 122-3 133-6 181-0 187-0 186-1 73. 84 74.31 67.99 
Wald SOT seein ER Pe 105-6 104-4 111-1 143-2 138-4 147-5 68.32 66.80 67.36 
SaultStesvManens eres ae wet Gee: 119-5 134-9 138-1 169°6 | 178-5 17569) 2 721.35 67.49 64.95 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 120-2 121-5 121-9 160-4 161-6 159-9 60.10 ; 59.94 59.54 
Wannineoeie seen cree ee RMS a 106-2 104-8 108-9 139-4 138-5 139-3 bas) ') bye 47 49 91 
Gr late ee eee PE cet Tey Res ee es, 119-1 117-5 119-5 159-7 | 157-9 150-5 51.30 136 48.60 
SASKATOOMM MERE, me A 125-6 127-0 120-7 172-8 174-3 156-5 51.34 oileae 48.57 
E.On tone ee te eet eee ene hr 146-8 149-5 145-9 204-0 213-4 198-2 56.61 58.14 55.47 
Calosrveee ay. so. Bek ee nares} 134-4 135-3 127-3 182-5 183-8 166-2 DC. UL 57.15 54.66 
WMancouveraerncthinnctiines oe ah ee fees: 103-2 103-5 105-5 141-3 142-6 138-9 59.98 60.36 57.70 
WiLGTOTT ammeter eon armies pe ee 113-5 109-8 110-7 158-0 151-2 147-1 57.90 57.26 55.68 
(c) Industries 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 121-6 125-1 142-6 182-1 178-3 213+1 59.80 | 56.86 59.35 
WY DRONA ia anes aes era et yet TR A 6 Ale Me ee 105-5 107-8 117-1 147-7 147-5 156-9 71.94 70.30 69. 22 
Wamnutarctuiin omer aan aie are meee ae 110-9 Peo 113-5 153-0 155-0 151-0 60.3 59.98 58.46 
Dura plerGoodsiuss ee aint. k 119-9 122-3 122-9 166-6 168-6 164-8 65.24 64.78 §3.26 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 103-1 105-2 105-3 139-6 141-5 137-0 55.50 55.18 53.54 
Construction Mens wee eee ke tise 123-0 131-5 129-4 183-7 197-9 180-0 | 61.83 62.29 59.42 

Transportation, storage communi- a 
CULIOUEE EE TATE inns, sak 111-4 114-2 111-5 142-4 147-3 133-4 61.37 61.92 57.56 
Public utility operation............... 113-38 | 114-1 109-8 | 157-7 | 156-9 | 148-2] 66.55 | 65.73 64.59 
LTS COM EER rare Ose ee 120-2 116-4 119-3 156-9 153-9 148-9 48 28 48.90 46.06 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 123-7 123-7 123-3 153-8 153-7 144-8 52.49 52.44 49.73 
NST NIGE ery Bsns BS eS ee 108-3 109-6 106-4 142-9 143-6 128-4 38.12 | 37.86 35.41 
Inchistislecomposivcmmeneerneines a. 113-9 115-9 116-1 154-9 157-4 151-3 58.19 58.14 lta 


























1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











Durable Goods 


Non-Durable Goods 











All Manufacturers 
Year and Month Average | Average 
Average | Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings| Wages 
No. ets. $ 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 | 34.18 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 | 38.53 
1949—A verage...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 
*Jan LulOS De fa 38-1 127-1 48.43 
Feb. le ODO tee 41-6 127-1 52.87 
Mar eee OS Zama 41-7 127-8 53.29 
Apr ihe SURO PAG ees 42-1 129-0 54.31 | 
WER pay ar 41-9 129-4 | 54.22 | 
June peal’ Dees 41-3 129-7 4S) Gay 
July ROD 2c. 41-3 128-6 63.11 
An eee ea oa 41-1 128-9 52.98 
Sept POD, Bae 41-6 129-5 53.87 
Oct Le OD Aarts 42-1 129-9 54.69 
INowen J d9b2 42-1 131-0 55.15 
Dec Hecke spire ae 42-5 132-1 56.14 
*Jan iby wali Fe. 38-3 134-0 51.32 
Feb. eseai ie aes ce 41-9 134-2 56.23 
Mar ih, JER ese 5 42-1 134-4 56.58 
Apr [RRL DO ender 42-1 134-9 56.79 
May Te 908 a 41-8 135-5 56. 64 
June 15 S953 veces 41-7 135-9 56.67 
July il, HER} a ete 41-3 136-2 56.25 | 
Aug Al, Ge Se 41-0 136-0 55.76 
Sept Ip ube oy 41-0 135-7 55. 64 
Oct. 1 195 3ee 41-5 136-6 56.69 
ING vag Obar 41-4 137-4 56.88 
Dec es OSes ae 41-3 138-4 byes 
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Average | Average 
Wetnge Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages 
No. cts: 
43-7 60-7 26.53 
42-6 63°8 27.18 
42-3 73°4 31.05 
42-0 84-0 35.28 
42-9 90-6 38.05 
42-2 95-2 40.17 
41-7 107-2 44.70 
41-3 117-4 48.49 
37-9 116-8 4427 
41-2 115-7 47.67 
41-5 116-0 48.14 
41.8 116-9 48.86 
41-6 117-8 49.00 
41-3 118-4 48.90 
41-2 117-9 48.57 
41-1 ilous 48,29 
41-4 116-8 48.36 
42-0 117-0 49.14 
42-1 118-4 49.85 
42-2 119-3 50.34 
38-2 121-8 46.53 
41-8 120-8 50.49 
41-7 120-7 50.33 
41-8 121-3 50.70 
41-5 122-4 50.80 
41-3 123-1 50.84 
40-8 123-5 50.39 
40-6 123-4 50.10 
40-8 123-0 50.18 
41-1 123-7 50.84 
41-0 124-8 pill 
40-8 126-1 51.45 




















* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

















Average Hours Worked 





Average Hourly Earnings 























(in cents) 
Dee. 1 Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Nov. 1, Dee. 1, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
INewiound) anda eter ceo eee ee eee 40-5 42-3 43-9 134-8 135-1 126-5 
IN GVA CO bait ciate hatha ence ee ate ny eee 41-3 41-2 42-2 121-9 120-2 115-1 
NewsBronswitkia si. al ean er ee ee a ae 41-9 41-4 43-5 122-4 121-5 114-7 
Quebec REAP eR ead GP ie Te II da hoe Rey ee 42-6 42-8 44.2 125-4 124-1 118-0 
Ontario Res, aM PRS LR Cee efi ee area 41-0 41-0 41-8 145-4 144-5 140-2 
Manito Daeg Fin: cl... A Rete Le eee ee es 39-9 40-1 41-3 134-9 132-9 125-5 
Saskatchewan.) ...cce aoe RAD Oak ees oe ee 41-1 40-5 42-1 140-9 141-3 132-8 
PRU OR EA Rho vat oo. Satta athe eee ata cera es 41-1 40-9 41-5 143-0 142-4 133 -2 
British: Colom biace aces ace ee een ear oe 38-1 38-4 39-0 167-2 165-5 163+1 
Montreal 55. act 2i cs Seed ah ee Me ey oer 41-8 42-0 43-0 131-2 130-0 124-1 
Toronto brite Sere Soldier iretade et ae ee ee ee 41-0 41-1 41-8 145-2 144-7 138-7 
BELTREEL LON cc. 2 salscta oie Oa Ak Fas ee ee ee ee ce ae 39-9 40-0 40-7 158-1 156-7 155-2 
Windsor RR Re cn ey ice: bie ck easy es 40-8 39-9 41-7 169-1 167-0 164-0 
WAMID OR! 2... esuis,.carks<o-v.a20 tte, SRR ee ee ee 39-5 39-9 40-9 133-0 131-4 123-9 
WAN GONVeIS: «Annis ob l oc als bare ee 2 ae eae 37-7 38-1 38-5 164-0 163-9 158-6 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 






























































Earnings Wages 
Industry Es eee aed 
Dec. 1| Nov.1| Dee. 1) Dee. 1| Nov.1|Dc<e. 1|Dee. 1| Nov.1|Dee, 1 
1953 | 19538 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 19592 

no no. no. Cts. ieCus. ak ebas $ $ $ 
MTree Wie Mae, FEIN Helis aT OLR, «vale, cven® 43-9} 43-0} 44-1) 157-2] 155-9| 151-8] 69.01] 67.04) 66.94 
WLGUuTM Loma banbavxs 4 |. OAPI te Bk 2, SARs ie Oe i ee en 45-1} 44-0} 45-5] 161-2) 160-2) 153-0] 72.70] 70.49] 69.62 
et ce RE cl WAR ee 46-6} 46-2] 47-2} 134-0) 132-6] 132-0] 62.44] 61.26] 62.30 
ii horrmecatee 7 mee: | ia ee ee 44-3] 42-9] 44-5] 175-6] 174-6] 167-0] 77.79] 74.90] 74.32 
Fo) SA sa eae gare ape 42-1] 40-9} 41-5] 156-9] 155-3] 155-0] 66.05! 63.52! 64.33 
(Sa en een er ete eet siete Ses ec SEES aie. Gr 41-6) 39-9} 40-6] 153-8} 151-8] 153-1) 63.98] 60.57] 62.16 
Orlandenatvunedmds' een ial rene Melt tadi: oS. eet 43-7) 44-0} 45-0} 166-6] 165-5) 161-6] 72.80] 72.82] 72.72 
Non- -metal. 5 FOS Soo % BIB oto Either te ORO ie) ca" Sk a Oe eee eee 43-5) 43-6} 438-3] 143-1] 141-9] 140-1] 62.25] 61.87] 60.66 
aM PaACCUrin ge: ee Mott sesrdiewh Oc alas alte 41-3) 41-4) 42-5) 138-4) 137-4] 182-1] 57.16! 56.88] 56.14 
iO CrAN GSD GVERa Ces te weg sk rus ote Stoihes cae ccc at he 41-7} 41-7) 42-1) 118-4) 116-4] 112-5] 49.37] 48.54] 47.36 
Mies orproGictsmimy tsa etait. cocina ete well co soon 40-2} 40-5} 41-2! 147-8} 148-9] 141-8] 59.42] 60.30] 58.42 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 40-0} 38-8] 37-5] 97-6} 92-2! 94-5) 39.04) 35.77] 35.44 
Crnioenanllepro ducts erat acts rte urd cites Sais dead oie Se a 42-8} 42-8) 43-8) 131-8] 131-9] 122-4] 56.41) 56.45) 53.61 
Bread and other bakery products................... 43-5} 43-6] 44-6} 105-8) 105-8} 98-8) 46.02} 46.13] 44.06 
1D isi Aulikeve lenovo smakeW his bio hbiavesta SORA Gen - See ae 41-4) 40-9) 42-0} 149-8} 150-3] 137-8) 62.02] 61.47] 57.88 
sLObacco aud: tobacco products. ....c. eases. .+-+.s00-ck 39-7| 40-3] 40-7] 130-6] 136-2} 126-6) 51.85] 54.89] 51.53 
Rio Perso UGES= atten er eokee stn deleincce as eee 40-2} 41-2) 41-4) 145-1] 143-3} 188-2] 58.33] 59.04] 57.21 
MeATOEer Products aoc. els tela se ans 6 eae 39-2} 38-5) 41-4) 98-4) 98-7} 94-2) 38.57] 38.00] 39.00 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................3.. 38-0} 36:7); 40-5} 94-5) 94-8} 90-7] 35.91} 34.79) 36.73 
Mextile products \(except clothing). /..).5.........0-05 40-6) 40-9) 43-7) 108-5] 108-1} 106-4] 44.05] 44.21] 46.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................| 37-1] 37-6] 41-9} 110-9] 110-4) 109-6] 41.14] 41.51] 45.92 
WMOOMOMPOOOCSE emery ts cia vera mite cain hecions Glas sigh eee 41-9} 42-6] 44-7! 103-5) 102-8} 101-1) 43.37] 43.79] 45.19 
SVN SU Cwbexbllesmand Silk wie woe ne tee sees ee cas 44-1) 44-1} 46-4] 111-6] 111-9) 107-5] 49.22) 49.35] 49.88 
Clothines(textilerand Tin)Mes sie. cess. s keke ess coe ee 37-2) 38-2} 39-9) 96-7] 96-8} 92-3] 35.97) 36.98] 36.83 
METERICLOGMINO Mae renee ee eh. hu Mate Ns ee 36-4) 37-8) 40-0! 95-7} 95-4] 91-4] 34.83] 36.06] 36.56 
Wie miensstclothiinot a. pir <i cturteloe sat hee hase canoe 35-0! 35-2) 36-1) 99-9} 100-7} 94-0} 34.97| 35.45} 33.93 
SGI OO CU SMe ec StRttin state as Melo eee wheter es 39°9| 40-9} 41-9) 97-2) 97-2) 93-4] 38.78! 39.75} 39.13 
SNMOOCEDLOCICEGRA Pew Qakbin athbin mn atenu «Asus A ewe. 42-2} 42-6) 43-2} 122-9} 122-8) 119-5] 51.86] 52.31] 51.62 
SEN cuner mleyerinve TNE | ERE cna pececepeen osc oome ace 41-2} 41-7) 42-4) 131-5) 131-1; 129-1] 54.18] 54.67] 54.74 
EPUUMLUDU OMe em ee Sartre taertr atieta, Mica @aiacee, 6 Sareime fue ets 44-0) 44-2) 44-3} 112-5) 112-1] 106-3) 49.50] 49.55! 47.09 
OGhereWOOGsDrOdUCTSH cisdamiitieh J. eee scence: aclekiae- 43-3] 43-8} 44-9] 108-3] 107-8} 102-9} 46.89) 47.22] 46.20 
IPH yOGIE- BIRO CUSWS > athe ara to OO EEE Op aoc ens 43-1 3:5] 45-3) 155-1] 153-5] 145-3] 66.85] 66.69] 65.82 
JP(NeS emery eda AP eee AEE ne anes. gee 43-4) 438-8] 46-1] 166-9) 164-5) 155-1] 72.43] 72.05] 71.50 
Ocherpaper pro CiCuscs sae. ace ee ie SR sc sees ods 42-5} 42-7) 42-8) 121-3] 121-3) 114-9) 51.55] 51.80] 49.18 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-4} 40-0) 40-3} 161-8) 160-5} 152-5) 65.37] 64.20] 61.46 
BITOMEAUCES CES MDLOCUCES en: Reed 5 urise enh nn eee ae 41-8} 41-7} 42-5) 154-9] 154-7] 148-8] 64.75] 64.51] 63.24 
NerioulbChalcim plementsig sates. ae ae 6. Sona ae ses ocrac 38-9] 37-3] 39-5} 161-3] 158-8} 160-4] 62.75] 59.23] 63.36 
Fabricated and structural steel....................+: 41-4] 42-1) 43-0] 163-9] 164-2] 156-9] 67.85} 69.13] 67.47 
anciwanciancaoo lane ae else hc rtisins oe s.0slemieetetns eae 42-0} 42-4] 43-3] 140-9) 141-2} 1383-8) 59.18} 59.87] 57.94 
eating andcooking appliancess...0.5+.6-ca2-+s0n-- 41-5| 41-7] 44-7] 135-6} 134-1] 130-9} 56.27] 55.92} 58.51 
rOniCastin resents, Polen asi a tau lata ahs Ase 42-6} 42-6] 42-6] 154-3] 154-3] 147-3] 65.73] 65.73] 62.75 
WMachinen yaIManturee bint gem ater ue bins ciiee © otis eterine 43-0} 43-2} 43-9] 150-2] 149-4] 141-1] 64.59] 64.54] 61.94 
PAULA VasIVOM ATIC UStCC eae sia /e es usvoverhter eee che mae oferta 41-4; 40-4} 41-0} 170-2} 170-7] 163-9) 70.46] 68.96] 67.20 
SUniGais wae eillyecwliteusl, deeumeoceuanoMe sooo ton uae One 41-4); 41-2) 41-5] 144-7] 144-9] 140-0) 59.91) 59.70] 58.10 
Slunansnonvavionle qUlpmeny ay niceirae see «cea esa eal 41-4} 41-1] 42-7) 159-3] 157-8} 151-9] 65.95] 64.86] 64.86 
ARSENE GhaGl AMSG Gonooode Sanbu Cea beor SOS aen one 6 43-6} 43-2) 46-5) 162-5) 159-6) 156-0} 70.85} 69.11} 72.54 
VE OEOMEV CLL CLES ete Rene oner ef topetatves cele fe toncay lek orsictfeisim oven avane 40-1} 39-3} 40-3) 172-4] 169-3) 168-0! 69.13] 66.53] 67.70 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 39-3} 39-9] 41-5) 159-1) 158-2} 156-0] 62.53} 63.12] 64.74 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-9} 39-3) 41-0} 158-7) 157-6} 148-4} 63.32] 61.94) 58.79 
Ship pul din evan repate i Currys er aieiayeria sere) <risiets 43-6! 438-7) 44-7] 148-5) 147-4] 143-6) 64.75] 64.41] 64.19 
SIN on-torrousimetaleproductsSicy- acne. seer seo e sean ae le 41-3) 41-4) 41-7} 156-9} 156-3) 149-6} 64.80] 64.71] 62.38 
AMIE RTL TORO INOS po oo acne bebus Gomme nec odeede 41-3} 41-5} 42-8] 146-1] 145-0) 139-5] 60.34] 60.18} 59.71 
Brassandicopper LO CUCESs aah eee aw fee acre siaras 42-5} 42-7) 42-9] 145-9] 146-9] 138-6) 62.01] 62.73] 59.46 
SMIelpin pean Aen siMiN ey cate eat eras crajevetere,sycre te abet at csst 40-9} 41-0} 40-8} 171-3] 170-7] 164-0} 70.06} 69.99] 66.91 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 41-5} 41-6] 42-1]) 146-1] 146-0} 141-0] 60.63] 60.74} 59.36 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41-3} 41-5] 41-7| 160-8) 160-6} 167-0) 66.41) 66.65] 69.64 
“Non-metallic mineral products.....0s nas-s.seescsuee.- 43-9} 43-9] 44-9} 137-1) 137-2} 130-8) 60.19] 60.23) 58.73 
Clay eprodictsm enw vie cnet otaa shes Meher csi 45-2) 45-5) 44-7) 127-9] 126-2) 121-7) 57.81] 57.42] 54.40 
Gilassian dro lassiprocuCtsi. «cme: detect oshtaste ete eles 44-6] 44-5} 46-7] 132-8} 1383-2] 126-8) 59.23] 59.27) 59.22 
Products of petroleum)and Coal... .. aacs-eeecie tee 42-7| 42-8) 41-2} 186-1] 185-4] 178-4] 79.46] 79.35] 73.50 
hemi Cale products sapere seta a ecaaee ices ack capers. 41-8] 42-0} 42-1} 140-6} 140-0} 134-6] 58.77) 58.80] 56.67 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-2} 41-7) 41-8} 116-5) 115-8} 109-1] 48.00} 48.29) 45.60 
ACI Smal kalisyanGusal ts) sercmete siemens tee eer ee eats 41-6} 42-0} 42-1] 159-6} 159-0) 153-9) 66.39] 66.78] 64.79 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 42-1| 42-0} 42-5} 113-5} 112-3] 106-0) 47.78) 47.17] 45.05 
Dura ele OOS ee eas tel fen taeisisinse eerstietene iy Me eevaiele, stevens 41-8| 41-7} 42-6} 149-5} 148-8] 143-6] 62.49] 62.05] 61.17 
INonsdirabletpoOds mara ice aciteoins ne eee tense 40-8} 41-0} 42-2) 126-1] 124-8] 119-3) 51.45) 51.17| 50.34 
COnstrictionue ee ea anie es ce cs ails chee warn tases dees toes 41-7} 42-4) 42-2r| 147-0] 146-5|138-5r] 61.30) 62.12/58. 45r 
Buu dings ang ys truGuures si acmtetec et aacitera seks attlesnee: 40-8] 41-4) 41-7} 161-0} 160-7] 150-6) 65.69) 66.53) 62.80 
HMighwavsew rid eesiand strectss ayaa cs devia ait sts ae ae her ae ae erie ane ret pee 

Electric and motor transportation................... -9| 45- . . . . ; : ; 
Bees eee maior Aranep Pic Rase Oe TR OR teiekehe cs 41-5} 41-3} 42-3 ae ie os en ee nord 

Hotelstanderestaurantsi acme weds tasteless oe aietielels a) = 42-2} 41-6) 438-1 1- . . : : 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 41-2} 41-5} 41-3} 76-6} 76-9) 73-7) 31.56} 31.91) 30.44 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
r—Revised. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Price and Price Indexes, D.B.S8. 











Average 














Average Average 
Date ae Hourly Weekly 
Past wWeslk Earnings Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945.....:..40.....-... 44-3 69-4 30.74 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 42-7 70-0 29.87 
MonthiyveAsverage 194 (jane. oe cee ny. see 42-5 80-3 34.13 
MonmthilyeAwvenacen| 94 See. re ser ee 42-2 91-3 38.08 
Monthiy-Averaiced 949532. 5.5.6.0 oaee 42-3 98-6 41.71 
MonthiivyeAversge 195022 .5 9m ani. ete 42-3 103-6 43.82 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 48.82 
MonthiveAvienioes| 952.0 wacienn ater: 41-5 129-2 53.62 
Week Preceding: 
December SRL ODD ace merkte eet < 42-5 is P}c1| 56.14 
January 11959) ee a eae. 42-2 134-0 56.55 
February die 1953 .ceren Rae 41-9 134-2 56.23 
March RCIA SS ake OO cd Beets 42-1 134-4 56.58 
April R105 3): Seen cae ee 42-1 134-9 56.79 
May IBS SERINE ons mori’ aoa 41-8 135-5 56.64 
June Lei 953: cae eee eee 41-7 135-9 56.67 
July 171 953)2 2 ee. Lae 41-3 136-2 56.25 
August 81953), eee cere 41-0 136-0 55.76 
Hepcemt bens mel 1953 ete eee 41-0 135-7 55.64 
October LBL OD Ohi itt eee 41-5 136-6 56.69 
INKonerenlorse 1S WO yo Soon ace ade 41-4 137-4 56.88 
December Lt L953!) ee, ree 41-3 138-4 57.16 

















Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 











Average Consumer Average 

Weekly Price Real Weekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 
73°7 75-0 98-3 
71-6 77-5 92-4 
81-8 84-8 96-5 
92-4 97-0 95-3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
105-1 102-9 102-1 
117-0 ibs} 77 102-9 
128-6 116-5 110-4 
134-6 115-8 116-1 
135-6 115-7 117-2 
134-8 115:5 116-7 
135-7 114-8 118-2 
136-2 114-6 118-8 
135-8 114-4 118-7 
135-9 114-9 118-3 
134-9 115-4 116-9 
133-7 115-7 115-6 
133-4 116-2 114-8 
135-9 116-7 116-5 
136-4 116-2 117-4 
137-0 115-8 118-3 


Norge: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays, The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statisties 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment ° Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Porm Ui@ -761-.)This form. provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office) , 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
rorm:  ULG@ 75 %and*7form “Wiley ny 1A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 


employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 
Persons losing several days’ work each 


week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 























Unfilled Vacancies* ‘Live Applications for Employment 
Month —--- — 

~ Male Female Total | Male Female Total 
Date N ts | mn 
. Rooraary i cag A One aia: Berea eee 18,171 16, 007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186, 754 
February Ie ARLE Ges aonee mn | 10, 026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
February (ws De Raeae Meee 3 8,315 10, 076 18,391 301, 039 74,557 375, 596 
February 1 UO DLs aigete ieee tact oles 24,983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
February (ee OOD aerate ae layer: 14, 957 8,736 23,693 275, 814 87,011 362,825 
Ute LOO GN atayaars sth sicve. 123235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 73,213 399, 936 
aes TeB LOD SM parece nce 13, 604 13,799 27, 403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April I AIG es aaa Aes 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
May AO DSi ts vais sedan ees 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
June 1 LORS Peery be cee 24, 564 21,143 45,707 152, 488 49,614 202,102 
July POS Siete de tye Raia ats ace 21,229 20, 088 Aol 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August ae IOS} Ais ths winter kee 19,382 17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 163,881 
September 15, ROS} aera heae eek cor eiea 24, 203 2082) 44,524 113,191 48,634 161,825 
October Per ODS ccemeb ate steve Adin 24, 025 17, 806 41,831 117, 827 53, 453 | 171,280 
November NODS were ae rote tege ct 15, 282 13, 058 28,340 144, 520 60,997 205,517 
IDecemperaelem Opoiaeeeeecieet seer 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
January Thee OC) ees eos 9,138 9,121 18, 259 354, 965 84,306 439, 271 
February ee 19545 (Lene reecch 8, 406 9,575 17,981 439, 683 103, 112 542,745 








* —Current vacancies only. STT 
(1) —Latest figures subject to revision. 














—————_—$— 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY pee yank AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 
31, 1953 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 























Change from 
Industr ; : : i ais 
o y Male Female Total Matieniber De mannte 
30, 1953 31, 1952 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................ 184 99 283 |— 105 |— 53 
Forestry} aaa eee, ae ee ee 517 11 528 |— 101 |— 1,686 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 254 34 288 | — 88 |— 102 
Metal “Mining:e yi os aie ntls teenth ac <tr icm eee ee ae 135 14 149 |+- 36 
He] Se epee ot een Areas oer ete ore nn ee ee 82 7 89 |— 117 
INon=Metal Mining’; to. ..6: seeene, ee oe eae a eS ae 8 |— 19 
Quarrying:Clayvand Sand Patse. <2 few San et ee ea oe eee ett ce 
Prospecting micieits ant: Q20h. See bis Be eee ee ee 29 13 42 |-++ 12 
ManUtacturimen: fyi 5 soe apts oleate ees Ae 25299 1,604 3,903 |— 575 |— 25928 
RoodsrandsBeverages. «0 ben niles 2 rene eee ee 110 72 182 |— 127 
ebaccovwundlobaecoweroductsrse nen amet cee 2 7 9 |-— 28 
RubberkProcducteeh eli ene, iow.cn ee Cee ee eee 29 18 47 |— 8 
Leatherphroductserer entice tet yee a ee, ee 72 124 196 |+ 36 
Textile, Products (except clothing). 4.....082 .eeeeee see. 82 138 220 |— ily 
Clothiner (textile anc st ar) sere ee eee en eee ee 158 627 785 |— 41 
Woodstroductshaeerin par ccs ee ie aa cee ee ee 168 50 218 |— 53 
Paper Productss,.nee ree ten tee ee ake eee ree 79 37 116 |— 41 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 110 93 203 |— 19 
lronsands Steels rodinicisesrsscias ae eee ae eee ees 259 67 326 |— 120 
Rransportatione i clip Menten setae a ere aes eee 591 88 679 |+ 106 
Non-Herrous MetaleProductsas-escen sacs eee ten 115 18 133 |— 82 
Hilectrical Apparatus and Supplies......................-. 251 124 375 |— 115 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................-.-+.--- 38 27 65 |— 16 
Products ot Petroleumyand Goals sees eee. 36 11 47 |+ 21 
Chemical: Products ten-eeeenecn ee ee eee 23 60 183 |— 19 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................... 76 43 119 |— OZ ILE Pe een 
Construction 4 ee Se hd es eis coy 1,131 49 1,180 |— 43 j+ 321 
General ‘@ontractors: aes. ti oe 5 eee ee ee ee 862 25 887 |+ 92 
Special irade@ ontractorsee. qaee aaa ee eee eee 269 24 293 |— 135 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 356 172 528 |— 297 
ACransportatroned oe acreage eee eee meee ee nn eT 807 51 358 |— 131 | See foot- 
DORAL Nak tention ea eee tnd tine ee et ee Cn es ees il 9 16 |— 10 | noteg (2) 
Communication: eee ace ee ee 42 112 154 |— 156 
Public: Utility:Operation....3. 20 eee 43 18 61 |— 30 
TAGE, d...icoade Sanaa ati ate See eee he 1,115 1,407 2,022 |\— 1,874 |— 176 
Wholesales 2. Sots: 22 ¢vatc hue earn aa ee ae eee ee BOK 319 676 |— 225 
CUAL See aimee ete meets is laces ae nee a et en ee 758 1,088 1,846 |— 1,649 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 721 561 1,282 |— 39 |— 76 
Service....... Se th IRA EI VAC eR cst nc etl ctor aetalty oc 1,362 5,133 6,495 |— 7,156 |— 2,189 
Community orlcublicuserviccssn yee ee 186 866 1,052 |+ 34 
Government. Services. 32ers: 684 596 1,280 |— 6,679 
RecreationiServicene ect acne mnie aes ee 63 61 124 |— 40 
Business Service, ./6c. occ tans aes ee ea ee 227 224 451 |— 88 
Personal’ Service seers ce sate eee ae he eee Rn oe 202 3,386 3,588 |— 383 
Grand Total Meson un oe se 7,982 9,088 17,070 |— 10,308 |— 75229 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 











_ (?) Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there isa difference in the grouping 


of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication 


in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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, and Public Utility Operation, the change 


TABLE D-3.— 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 (‘) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 





Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Male 


Live Applications 
for Employment 



































Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. . . . | 1,183 599 1,782 5, 047 948 5,995 
Clanicall worleersyen.ccuh Siac e eet ns eee 2,063 2,439 4,502 10,592 15,793 26,385 
NTS (ord 0, ea ot | L178 892 2,070 4,561 6, 966 11,527 
Personal and domestic service workers... 368 3,911 4,279 29, 688 13, 462 43,150 
DSI Ghee? Ment oe acon ert Gv a ode ape ee PAS) Ap ON eg 2 2, 865 g 2,874 
UWamleihnirdeeonivolsoisapboteay an yn urn ay eee 172 Z 174 3,198 | 983 4,181 
Skilled and semiskilled workers. my arpls 1,056 4,327 163, 479 25,360 188, 839 
Food and kindred products (ine. to- | 
LONGUS ner coe EE ee ane ee 20 7 27 1,796 657 2,450 
Rextilesaelovming CbC..5. c.0 ese. css- || 130 foe 863 Oe 18,319 25,336 
Lumber and wood products........... 446 6 452 yA ea WP 207 1,379 
Pulp; paperanes printing tri suv... : 32 12 44 907 374 1,281 
Leather and leather products......... is) 89 142 1, 883 1,394 Bionel 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 9 1 10 526 91 617 
IMetaIiGor Inger at hermcaish cn aus ek es BY 10 367 15,561 848 16, 409 
au RGY 6H Gigi kGrs Nee rakes Sic AGRI AERC REECE a ar aac 134 53 187 1,630 ae 2,202 
Transportation equipment............. a 10 17 685 47 732 
Minineeerr me tea ae tees oo. eo. Ss = TOOMISns fone 109 2) DOOM Ie Seer nit 2 2,299 
Constructiant ete ie. es ae 404 1 405 50,326 10 50, 336 
Transportaition (except seamen)...... Olid, 12 329 26, 028 86 26,114 
Communications and public utility. at! 31 1 32 828 5 833 
SEAM Gran CUBEE Vil CO rans sete eve olcaersts nats 97 86 183 3,319 1,477 4,796 
Other skilled and semiskilled.......... 1,025 32 LOS 21,701 93 22,640 
NDreiacieaterty ok hae a ee ee eee! | 41 3 44 aye (XG) 327 4,063 
AD DREIbl Cesta cta  eacrae o aie ae Pckes Meo oe DO alee neriee cer 59 4,065 a 4,072 
LUiisved sd lkeye biegoyel ete, eee ee en a ee 901 222 1,123 195,000 20,785 156, 320 
Hoodand TOWACCO waasaecuteorasiicidere a o.. 30 26 56 5, 112 5, 589 10,701 
Lumber and lumber products.......... 124 6 130 16,411 474 16, 885 
Wietallwaro kin eer plete ce are wbeasta o> Cha 5a 32 if 39 10, 260 622 10, 882 
Wonstructioneere er attr. tess obese 17 a ed ae Cope 147 62, 065 3 62, 068 
Other unskilled workers............... 568 183 751 41,687 14,097 55, 784 
Grandilotaleeyersccce ke ke sao 9,138 9,121 18,259 354, 965 84,306 439,271 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Year 
Male 


Hf AS CRON TIeAOOaRERT OS LORI iCR RII 1,781, 689 


1943—1953 


Applicants 


Female 


1,008, 211 
902,273 
661,948 
494,164 
439, 577 
459, 332 
494, 956 
575, 813 
623, 467 
664, 485 
754, 358 





Total 








2,689, 622 
2, 485, 283 
2,516,984 
1,958, 697 
1, 629, 223 
1,656, 627 
1,790, 646 
2,076,576 
2,164,675 
2,446,174 
2,735,276 




















BY 
Placements 

Male Female Totals 

1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 

1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 

1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
549,376 220,473 769, 849 
497,916 214, 424 712,340 
464, 363 219,816 684,179 
559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
677,777 302,730 980, 507 
661, 167 332, 239 993, 406 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS PAID, AND 


AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of December, 1953 


Number 
m- 


mencing 
Benefit 


| 


Number 
Receiving 

Benefit 

Province in Last 

Week of 

the 

Month* 

Newioudland = = ':424- 325507 baer eek aoe SEY 
Prince. Edward Islandac -fs.c,, see eee 1,714 
NGVAIS Cota tach ee oe eee ee ee 8,614 
ING We DruUnswWiCk: so6eh ae sos ee ee en eee 9,299 
CuODEC. oe5, aicclooseae titan | ee Cee. eee enone 
Ontarioss. inca oc rece een eee 67, 243 
WESNILO DE Race tate ata eee ee eg nn ae eee 8,890 
Sasketchewails ars ci ee eee ae 5,530 
Alberta cis oe een ae eee ee 9, 674 
Beitish Colunibiavoc.e.c o. sabe een ee 30, 795 
Total; Canada, Decs 195320. eer. .cc cee 218,323 
Total,Cansada,wNovs, 10005 ee eae We et 
Total Canadar Dee 1052+ hw eeee. ee ee 164, 159 


161,723 


94, 642 


120,101 


Days Benefit Paid | Amount 
(Disability Days |of Benefit 
in Brackets) Paid 
$ 
105,979 (264) 364, 238 
29,557 (146) 85, 685 
270,636 (38,176) 870, 628 
258,297 (2,020) 819,590 
1,834,144 (17,693) | 5,550,715 
1,606,641 (14,794) | 5,040,976 
252,104 (2,635) 766, 212 
109,441 (877) 341, 628 
227,682 (2,294) 748 , 909 
719,320 (6,079) | 2,293,526 
5,413,801 (49,978) | 16,882,107 
3,337,519 (89,801) | 10,172,035 
3,586, 600 Co ut lO; O20 One 





* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 
LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT DECEMBER 31, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE 
REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY 
CASES * INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Days Continuously on the Register December 
BEA EAE SS ee ee dg ae ee a eee entangle 

6 and m 73 and Total 

Total ss 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 ates : 
Newfoundland............. 11,851 (10) 4,229 1,038 2,265 2,684 931 704 5,950 
MBL GUS Weenerci sess eorhexevere ss 11,566 (8) 4,186 1,027 2,208 2,620 905 620 5,701 
WemialOcrc. tay ssh 9 285 (2) 43 11 57 64 26 84 249 
Prince Edward Island..... 2,561 (9) 636 303 575 536 234 217 1, 837 
WIIG «ood Sod Anae soon 2,169 (6) 552 274 506 467 181 189 1,591 
ema lomaarn cern tis: 392 (3) 84 29 69 69 53 88 246 
INOS COULD ater aia canes 17,926 (116) 4,082 1,979 3, 0oe 4,114 2,093 2,625 13, 5381 
iN CUS e rad tee oe ee ie 16, 222 (103) 3,782 1,809 2,792 3,740 1,865 2,234 12, 097 
Wenialencive cs aetsoecs « 1,704 (3) 300 170 241 374 228 391 1, 434 
New Brunswitlcens -<...6 4. ZO oem ui) 4,810 2,408 4,092 4,977 2,122 1, 863 15,956 
Maley fee sacle cas ass cars 17,987 (69) 4,167 2,217 3,831 4,379 1, 867 1,526 13, 884 
Teg si00 84 yy ayia can eee 2,285 (8) 643 191 261 598 255 337 2,072 
QUGHeC rn acse tiem «ley sr 3 136, 428 (743) Dolla 19,614 26, 080 vtia 14, 463 16,382 93, 053 
(Mia ARs ee taepamavasicectne 110, 584( 482) 26, 836 16,367 22,263 23, 234 10,993 10, 891 76,725 
Wem alenpree eek ae oe crak 25, 844(261) 5,281 3,247 3,817 4,538 3,470 5, 491 16, 328 
Ontaniocimmeeee chen seen 105, 332 (632) 25,714 14,518 20, 448 21,548 9,231 13,813 71,079 
Mall @ Meets ctotetatens vie ae ee 85, 716 (473) 20,734 12,540 17,359 17, 823 7,095 10,165 56, 441 
Rlomal Onemretcenin voce 19,616 (159) 5, 040 1,978 3, 089 ona) 2,136 3,648 14, 638 
Manito b ames cre americas ae 19, 231 (116) 5,720 2,520 3,337 3,012 1,610 2,332 14,670 
MEAS... 2, hog as See mennne 15,134 (79) 4,775 2,036 2,819 2,933 1,074 1,497 11,302 
emalonare werner ce tee: 4,097 (37) 945 484 518 779 536 835 3,368 
SaAskAtCnewalleeaccmss sons « 10,049 (46) 2,727 1,581 2,097 2,297 491 556 7,502 
Male I Mat wetness eek 8,858 (38) 2,383 1,467 2,234 2,021 376 377 6,571 
INS cies santo ocneanome 1,191 (8) 344 114 163 276 115 179 931 
PMN ey eyate bead Seek oe ee Meee 17,913 (62) 5,144 2,721 3,680 3,923 1,259 1,186 10, 848 
IW IENIGY, notes aeioe tena ence 15,839 (56) 4,605 2,509 3,371 3, 484 1,010 860 9,332 
Hlenial Geet who ss 2,074 (6) 539 212 309 439 249 326 1,511 
British Columbia......... 49, 470 (187) 11,488 6, 968 9,235 11,572 5,196 5,011 44,225 
IE Cay oils Cpe Oe ee 41,211 (154) 9,905 6,071 7,782 9,497 4,069 3, 887 16,969 
Io mmale ers. testrare «6 sass 8,259 (33) 1,583 897 1,453 2,075 az7 1,124 7,256 
(UAUNIANT) Abtervmarett tree arccie 6 391, 033(1, 998) 96,727 53, 650 75,142 83,135 37,630 44,749 278, 646 
IAT IW ope lepteterstecacr tances 6 325, 286(1, 468) 81,925 46,317 65, 165 70,198 29, 435 32, 246 230, 613 
PRIMAL We aheite cc tesyacteiac 65,747 (530) 14,802 7,333 9,977 12,937 8,195 12,503 48, 033 


Dee ee ee ee 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


DECEMBER, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Province 


Alberta 


Total Canada, December 1953 
Total Canada, November 1953 
Total Canada, December 1952 





























Claims filed at Local Offices 

Total | Entitled 

Total Initial Renewal | Disposed to 
of Benefit 
see arctic, dee a ots: 8, 025 6, 654 shawl 6, 769 4,765 
IS ae 1,706 1,303 403 eda 1,067 
a oA DR IC ay el aaa 138, 440 9, 490 3,950 9, 804 7,934 
SC SOREN IC as eee 12,899 9, 458 3,441 10,818 8, 463 
oh Eee eee1- OK Arar oe 95, 443 65, 867 29,576 76, 832 63, 058 
RATE aie OEE te 88, 482 Glo 26,971 FO OPEC 62,145 
Hie Sara Aa's Aas bresiae 13, 562 10,018 3,544 Val 257i 8,178 
aimee dics eal Mts ee hecee 7,785 6, 084 1,701 6,426 4,749 
BeAce cs Nese s SETHI URS 14, 2038 10, 156 4,047 12,264 9,415 
Hee SIR ERE Aen co eae oe 36,691 23,923 12,768 33, 633 26,313 
ns AN EES 292,236*| 204, 464 87,002. | 246, 1577 196, 087 
Aen. rots 188, 881 121, 682 67,199 164,965 135, 808 
BETS hy, 215, 848 146, 897 68,951 183, 435 142,793 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 20,344. 
7 In addition, 19,895 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,801 were special requests not granted, and 936 
were appeals by claimants. There were 2,818 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


Not 
Entitled 


to 
Benefit 


2,004 

310 
1,870 
2,355 
13,774 
14, 632 
3,279 
1,677 
2,849 
7,320 


50, 070 
29,157 
40, 642 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Pending 


3,652 

585 

5, 967 

4,501 

37,257 
28,210 
3, 434 

2,456 

5,117 

8, 966 


100, 145 
54, 066 
67,743 





TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO REGULAR OR SUPPLEMENTARY 
BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December, | November, | December, 
1953 1953 1952 

Benefit year not established 
Re Uae ose MR. ¢ «2 a5 Ste one Gee Ra ee eB a PeME n see 37, 265 16,982 26, 050 
Supplementary+Benehit sess cn ee ee ee re ee eee OV O80 Sear Pee 7,710 

Claimants Disqualified* 

Not aneniployed’s (1-0 02) Ser. ene a Mee es ile As eee See 3, 687 2,797 7,017 
Not capable of and not available for worlks, ....0¢..:c 0c ase. eee 1,484 1,385 PeplS 
Loss ‘of work-dueto-a, labour dispute: i568 o.ceg oo oe ee 595 988 497 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 651 | 537 846 
Discharged tor misconduet....c:o. 2,05 coe eo eee ee 912 798 862 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............--.0.ccceceecee. 6, 262 6, 124 6, 088 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. i enkge 15.222 842 
Other ressoustic cw tae eon Neen eee ee ee ee 2,978 2,022 52 
CP Ot AT cece ch Saphecralak @ aatraea a: sahil mae Aca el ae ee Rene entre eae ee 64,131 32, 855 53,179 











* Data for December, 1953, include 4,483 on revised claims. 


} These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner: 


inmates of prisons, etc. 
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failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














At Beginning of Month: 


(OYS HD Ya. Bo A So cg eeh 8 Bs BOUL Gon DOMES CRE ene ee ane ene ee 


INTIRI EG goon aden bab ows BEE OD 6 CROC ae ME ae eee, aan ene ee eee 


ATaHES [1c T Tmt ees crea seca Lea Uo bip tas fo ctens deicass ole cyahe ace onder Gomera aaamenic ciate a 
APUARDER DIN? «4, Sonehiecdis 6 RSE 8 Dae SERA CMO Ae eS Es Se ete 


HISD 75 eee TE) OCOTIN LD TGC ety SIR URS tra ecratel ts Tae Le Sens ie Cale ont usiet ad euscahe rel a-ak s eR Ue eis ad RSet 


ENO METI CLARENCE RTT E ON PORT patra coc ya ne oastcnctar sielsi ficbansr st aah cis a, sisdosneus om wines 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


7 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 





Total 


3,219, 000 
3,211, 000 
3,215, 000 
3,190, 000 
3,185, 000 
3,153, 000 
3, 166, 000 
3, 278, 000 
3, 280, 000 
3, 283, 000 
3, 286, 000 


3,241, 000 
3,186, 000 








Employed 


3,065, 400 
3,091, 600 
3,103,700 
3,079, 100 
3, 065, 200 
3,009, 900 
2,950, 800 
2,917,900 
2,916, 800 
2,928, 300 
3,007, 400 


3,079,100 
3,074, 500 





| Claimants* 


153, 600 
119, 400 
111,300 
110,900 
119, 800 
143, 100 
215, 200 

360, 100+ 

363, 200+ 

354, 700+ 

278, 600+ 


161,900 
111, 500 
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TABLE E-7.—INITIAL CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT AND THEIR 
DISPOSITION, DECEMBER* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


SSS a ee ee ee ee eee eee ea 














aoe 2 tent ; Entitled to Benefit Kine 
Province ene epee na Entitled 

re Pecprt, Class 1 Class 2 to Benefit 
INIEK ip COLUDIVG UEEHONG le Sires ae uA RS A Re ee 384 507 68 147. 292 
Rrincestidweardelslandet es. sacmene enim eccces sec. cn 154 199 76 61 62 
ING VARS COUIA EMR Es Bee ycrere rc See as ons shaves ars 812 Ove 513 192 368 
ING Wa TINS Wile omer eran. te ic ais cl fete cuineic sae: 948 1,431 512 365 554 
Quebecpremerrrrer ia i on ee are acts otis bokicne 5, 824 200 Biel yg 1,476 2,647 
ORIN ATOR Saco AA e Reincente AOR ee eee 5,999 8,070 3,629 2,246 2,698 
INESTICOD Gee repent femora hee ic eh ote cd wile she ues 1,811 2,214 1,049 552 613 
DAS ATCHE WAI MMe CIsiINaA Geeta: ua cusielaMien te cadinecsres 898 948 182 340 426 
INI SVGVRBT ie A he beds y eR RE athe a Ree a 1,089 1, 454 474 400 580 
LMA (Clonee ayo Pe Re dey en A re 3, 303 4,154 1,964 852 1,338 
CEA INPANI DIA etn eee ey Ae Ne 20, 6827 27, 8237 11,614 6,631 | 9,578 











* See explanatory note on p. 430. ; 
t There were, in addition, 18 renewal claims in December, 1953, and 27 in December, 1952, 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO FEBRUARY 1954 


Calculated by the 


(1949 = 100) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















(O75 val olslgntad ts EN etry cleenrrress Gacer 
INOvemibenecre cmt tn aati 
December -cwsctmocince cso 


October:.2e aca eee ee 


October! See tt cacace een 


August: 68. ot ccs a ee eee 
October ae eon 


October. Pern crate. bieeeeeee 


1954——Janudryae eens aoe eee 
Hebruaryice ence eee 
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Total 


_ 
S 
= 

(=) NOD POMONWH*100 


ry 
f=) 
bo 
Ore O11 o> “Ib I OOF AI oO OrPOoOwwaIonnwwowhss- 


_ 
— 
ao 
no 


et st 
eo 
[S) To kone | 


_ 
— 
o 

COnr~ytnNnaFrOrR Own) OrFOorFocoronwoo 


ht 
bd 
o 
~“I-1 


Food Shelter Clothing 
100-8 99-2 99-7 
99-7 99-3 99-7 
98-7 99-2 100-0 
98-1 99-6 100-2 
97-9 99-7 100-3 
99-2 99-7 100-3 
100-2 100-3 100-3 
101-3 100-2 100-1 
101-2 100-5 100-2 
100-8 100-5 99-8 
101-9 100-5 99-7 
100-3 101-0 99-7 
0 -0 























0 
98-1 101-1 99-6 
vd-4 101-1 99-5 
98-8 104-7 98-9 
99-3 104-9 99-2 
99-3 105-1 Sie)ea! 
100-9 105-9 99-1 
102-6 107-4 99-1 
103-8 107-8 99-3 
105-4 108-7 ei) 
107-6 109-0 100-6 
108-4 109-5 101-0 
108-4 109-6 101-3 
102-6 106-2 99-7 
109-0 110-0 102-6 
111-0 110-4 105-1 
114-1 111-5 106-7 
115°5 111-8 108-5 
114-3 112-4 109-0 
115-8 115-2 109-5 
117-9 115-5 109-7 
119-0 114-8 110-7 
120-5 117-2 111-9 
121-3 117-2 114-1 
122-5 118-2 114-5 
122-5 118-2 115-2 
117-0 114-4 109-8 
122-4 118-3 114-9 
120-8 118-3 113-5 
117-6 119-1 112-9 
117-2 119-4 112-5 
115-5 119-6 112-3 
115-7 120-4 111-8 
116-0 120-6 111-7 
115-7 120-6 111-6 
115-8 121-2 110-9 
115-1 121-5 109-9 
115-7 121-4 109-8 
114-1 122-2 109-7 
113-5 122-3 109-7 
112-7 122-5 109-6 
111-6 122-5 109-7 
110-9 122-7 109-7 
110-1 122-9 110-1 
111-4 123-6 110-1 
112-7 123-9 110-3 
112-8 124-1 110-4 
114-0 124-2 110-4 
115-5 124-5 110°3 
113-4 125-0 110°3 
112-1 125-2 110-2 
111-6 125-4 110-1 
111-7 125-4 110-0 




















Household 
Operation 














Other 
Commo- 
dities and 
Services 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1954 ee 



































(1949 = 100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Total H Other 
OuSse- ‘ 

a Jan. 2nd, | Dec. Ist, | Jan. Ind,| Food | Shelter | Clothing | hold ak ond 
1953 1953 1954 Operation! gervices 

te lo hm BN Cle rcis oes oo as ene 102-4 102-7 102-6 101-0 107°3 101-6 104-1 
John’s, 101-9 
Halifax Ores nie aa re a 112-8 113-2 113-2 105-5 119-6 116-9 119-0 115-6 
SANs OL ee icriac oie e 114-7 115-5 115-4 110-3 116-9 119-9 117-2 119-4 
IMOntrenlieer a Oo eee ise ee: 115-7 116-7 116-7 115-1 131-8 111-0 116-1 115-4 
Out awn ee te ie ee crcs Cw alel 114-4 115-5 115-3 110-3 125-0 113-5 116-4 117-4 
Toronto NMR Aas, ciceteavan dAeauohenarats 115-9 117-6 117-7 110-2 137-9 112-6 117-8 117-5 
Winnipeg 440. . Rcickeeea tke Pk era iGo zi 114-7 114-9 110-9 122-4 116-1 113-2 116°3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 111-9 113-3 113-2 110-2 112-1 116-3 118-1 111-7 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 112-6 114-5 114-4 109-9 119-0 114-2 115-1 117-8 
WEN COUVGEN ANA Cette dain nw 116-2 116-3 116-2 110-8 123-7 112-6 123-7 117-5 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to 


compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—PRICE RELATIVES OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(1949 = 100) 
Average Urban Retail Price Relatives for Canada with Corresponding Average Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































| 
| 
KC ws Dec. | Dec. | Year | Jan. | Year | Jan. | Year| Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Price 
Commodities Per | 941 | 1945 | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 | 1954 ae 
Beef, sirloin steak,...... lb. 47-4 61-0 | 143-5 | 124-1 | 182-7 | 151-6 | 113-0 | 119-3 | 104-8 | 106-2 74-8 
Beef, round steak....... lb. 44-1 HOE la 20M StI Seenliooeo I lols amo O) ESO) Hela can al Ons2, 70-5 
IBGeia DING Cuan teas oy 43-7 52-7 | 151-3 | 130-3 | 1383-5 | 160-6 | 106-2 | 115-8 98-2 99-9 48:3 
Beef, stewing boneless...| Ib. 41-0 48-5 | 155-3 | 132-3 | 142-6 | 166-6 | 115-2 | 125-6 | 105-5 | 106-4 49-6 
Lamb, leg roast........ lb. 42-2 60-3 | 180-1 | 113-8 | 126-7 | 186-8 | 112-2 | 112-9 | 108-2 | 107-2 77-2 
Pork, fresh loin centre- 

(Ses 66 Fo bon SCC eeee 53-3 61-2 | 114-8 | 104-0 99-0 | 104-6 | 113-7 | 101-9 | 116-1 | 118-1 75-4 
Pork, fresh shoulders, 

HOCktOLIHS. teaches ee 50-2 54-2 | 117-9 | 104-5 | 101-7 | 109-2 | 104-8 98-6 | 103-5 | 108-9 52-8 
Bacon, side, fancy,sliced 

GIN Cut naan see. seee 2lb. 56-2 61-2 95-4 90-3 78-4 91-0 | 101-0 77-4 | 118-0 | 115-6 49-0 
Lard, pure, package..... lb. 66°7 73-6 | 121-1 | 114-0 | 72-5 | 105-3 | 188-4 69-9 | 115-0 | 115-0 27-0 
Shortening, package....| lb. 57-4 58-6 | 112-4 | 103-7 92-3 | 103-4 87-4 86-7 91-1 92-3 29-8 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 

GATLOMparaevaieisie.cre :ss0e's doz. 77:3 91-1 | 116°5 97-7 96-0 93-7 | 109-9 90-6 98-2 88-6 54-5 
VIG Paid eres Otic, 5 qt. 67:3 57-8 | 110-0 | 107-2 | 118-4 | 118-0 | 118-5 | 118-5 | 118-5 | 118-5 21-1 
Butter, creamery,prints.| lb. 58-2 61-4 | 104-9 98-1 | 102-4 | 110-4 | 100-7 | 108-7 | 102-5 | 102-8 66-4 
Cheese, plain,processed, 

el Dice ee acho pkg. 78-2 72-6 | 111-1 | 104-9 | 115-9 | 116-4 | 118-2 | 115-4 | 110-3 | 110-6 32-3 
Bread, plain, white 

wrapped, sliced....... ilps 66:7 66-7 | 115-5 | 109-4 | 119-3 | 119-7 | 121-5 | 117-7 | 126-8 | 126-8 12-5 
Flour, all-purpose....... lb. 58-4 56-8 | 106-9 | 106-2 | 105-9 | 107-6 | 108-9 | 104-7 {| 113-3 | 113-3 7°9 
Corn Blakes#8 oz....-8. - pkg. 61-6 60-9 | 113-8 | 107-1 | 122-4 | 120:3 | 123-2 | 128-2 | 128-2 | 123-2 17-4 
Tomatoes, canned 24’s..} tin 64-3 67-2 | 115-0 97-9 | 143-6 | 140-4 | 121-8 | 130-1 | 109-7 | 107-7 21-6 
ites, Al) Oya hmacion aaereare tin 77-9 82-4 | 107-2 | 101-0 | 116-9 | 114-9 | 120-0 | 119-5 | 119-5 | 118-9 20-9 
Corn, cream,choice,20oz.| tin. 68-5 70:7 95-9 92-9 | 103-2 | 102-1 96-3 99-9 93°6 93-6 17-9 
Onions, cooking......... lb. 68-9 83°8 99-4 74-3 | 158-6 | 180-3 | 119-8 | 127-7 85-6 86-9 6-4 
Potatoes, No. 1table....|10lbs. 58-1 94-1 99-9 | 77-4 | 196-9 | 173-5 | 111-8 | 152-4 84-1 84-4 29-4 
Raisins, seedless, bulk 

ODD AOE oan e tas. lb. 80-0 84-6 | 127-5 | 110-8 | 138-9 | 142-2 | 135-2 | 183-2 | 135-5 | 133-8 23-6 
Oranges, California..... doz. 89-2 | 107-7 | 109-6 | 117-1 | 105-3 | 109-5 94-8 | 108-4 99-4 94-6 33°3 
Jam, Strawberry, l60z..| jar 74-9 76-7 | 114-0 | 111-7 | 110-6 | 114-9 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 106-1 | 106-1 24:6 
Peaches, 15.0Z.......... tin 69-9 73-5 | 105-5 | 102-7 | 104-4 | 106-0 97-7 99-7 96- 96 19-9 
Sugar, granulated, bulk S 4 

Gide) eet, Soscuseaente lb. 87-5 87.5 | 129-8 | 125-6 | 121-0 | 133-0 | 107-8 | 112-7 | 104-1 | 104-1 9-6 
Coffee, medium quality, 

TOTO Sones co A ‘ Sane < lb. (PAE 66-4 | 163-2 | 156-9 | 163-0 | 165-2 | 164-1 | 161-4 | 167-8 | 169-1 105-2 
ePearablackeue il bsnesncn. pkg. 84-3 75-7 | 104-2 | 102-5 | 104-9 | 105-1 98-1 | 103-3 97-8 98-2 48. 





* Description and Units of Sale apply to January, 1954 Prices. 


N.B. The above price averages and price relatives on the base 1949 = 
1 latives on the base August 193 








while previously published price averages and price re 


stores only. The above figures are not strictly comparable to t 


of the Labour Gazette. 


86933—102 


100 pertain to chain and independent stores, 
9 = 100 pertained to independent 
hose published in this table, prior to the December issue 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


































































































Beef Pork 
= 2 Retr «. Ad 
emacs g ot 1 Sires 
> ir = 5° SP do © 
: ag ae A ° r=] rs g = ors “Ord u 
Locality 3 3 a! = 7] 2 36 0.5 & as 
$ = Bot Bin sO Sa) chee oe Fc nanees 
ie) Bie) 20d 20.9 Sip | Ors ot a sae tect 0.9 
So ee ieselee ee | seal eae Mees 
28 | 28/358) $8 | 28 | $88) B28] saa) 22 
n oa (xa as Nn ee) x fy Q Nn 
cts cts cis cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— a a 
1=—StJObnis. cans ater ne nse LOD R Rees 68-4 49-7 63°3 82-2 74-5 51-5 59-5 
P.E.I.— a a 
——@harlottetowlsscesemente cette 57-2 54-2 45-0 38-5 35°8 71-2 57-8 45-2 48-8 
Nova Scotia— a c 
$= Halifaxaeenetocaccc eases 78:3 68-7 43-9 44-7 42-2 76-8 53-9 56-4 56-9 
a 
A SyNGVia ness ne pees yeaa 67-9 61-9 44-5 48-7 45-3 73-0 55-5 51-2 49-4 
New Brunswick— 
5=—-Monctons fancseec eestasdase ae 68-0 62-0 47-1 42-0 36-6 75-6 53-2 51-4 52-7 
a 
6—Saint Johnsen acti eeeinee 75-2 68:4 48-1 48-9 43-8 75-7 54-2 55-5 50-0 
Quebec— 
{——GMICOULIMIN. oan cree tne 91-0 87-2 58-2 47-4 44-7 70-8 64-8 46-6 48-5 
Slee cette cer ee ee 68-3 69-2 46-6 46-4 38-7 74-4 52-2 46-4 53-1 
a 
9—=Montreal srccecetote eee 89-0 83-1 47-7 50-9 41-5 74-2 55-9 49-2 59-7 
a 
10—Quebecs. seis ooes eee ee 85-6 76-7 42-7 42-1 45-6 63-8 53-1 43-4 54-4 
1i=—Sherbrookes;--eee eens 81-4 74:3 51-5 53-2 37-9 ae 56- 49-5 44-8 
12= Sorel tn sce rekte s are ees here ee 81-3 75-4 51-7 43-4 43-0 68-0 52-4 48-4 59-5 
13— Three Riversscce ts needs ceniee 90-0 77-5 42-1 42-8 39-3 69-0 54-5 49-4 60-2 
Ontario— 
14—Brantlord sas mecca 71-7 68-6 54-1 50-5 37-7 76-1 Died 50-8 51-7 
a 
15—Cornwalleesoce cece eee 68-7 68-6 44.7 47-8 38-1 70-6 51-8 49-4 57-0 
a 
16—Fort) Williamin..cs accede aon 71-0 69-0 49-3 51-7 42-4 CLeG lene oe 48-4 58-0 
Li Elamil tonsa. Geren 76-4 71-8 50-4 52-4 42-7 79-9 oe 51-5 52-4 
a 
18—Kirkland Lake.................. 72-0 68-2 48-2 47-4 41-2 74-2 57-0 55:6 58-7 
19-—Londonesc een seco een 74-1 70-3 48-6 47-4 42-0 77-3 51-3 51-4 53-6 
20—NorthrBay..ce een one eee 68-2 64-5 50-7 45-5 42-3 PROB IAN oraccstns ae 50-3 50-8 
21==Osha wareamecs cone eee eh 69-0 67-8 46-1 46-3 39-4 76-1 45-5 49-4 48-1 
22=-OCtaWaltecn eaters cee tor 71-2 67-6 47-2 48-1 35°5 74-0 49-2 46-2 54-8 
a 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 67-8 67-2 47-0 Moy 46-5 74-2 57°8 50-2 55-8 
a d 
24—S ud DULY eeee mae ioe reas 67-2 66-8 49-3 50-4 40-2 70-0 58-4 47-7 49-7 
a 
25— LOLONtO sas oe oe eon 76-8 73-3 52-4 48-9 40-2 77-9 47-3 49-6 48-1 
a d 
26—Windsore. saeea<taa ae 68-1 65-0 47-3 52-6 40-0 78-4 53-9 §1-2 55-8 
Manitoba— d 
2i=—WANNIDCE see meee eee eee 72-9 66-7 50-6 49-5 44-6 71-4 56-0 48-5 50-4 
Saskatchewan— a d 
28 Negina A ee aes eaiiete eee naira 70-4 65-7 49-2 48-9 40-0 67-3 ABS 51-1 52-5 
a 
29-=Saskatooneasanh neces tener 72-8 W222, 52-2 57-8 44-6 67-1 Daal 47-7 50-9 
Alberta— d 
30 — Calvary do.cnten ok ere eter 69-5 64-7 56-0 51-8 39°3 67-6 58-4 47-2 52-1 
a 
3l—HWdmonton = eseeee een erence 67-5 63-7 43-0 49-2 40-2 63-0 44-7 47-4 44-8 
British Columbia— a 
o2—-Prince uperteseacececceccrien 84-5 76-5 56-0 59-3 46-7 76-0 64°3 50-9 63-7 
: a 
Soe LTA See ee nee ee 77-2 69-5 52-5 60389 /5e eer 73°8 63-3 50-5 63-3 
S4—=V ANCOUVErsieseeees sods e-ctie ek 86-4 SG) 56-9 56-5 47-3 77-7 62-2 50-9 55°3 
GO==\VICLOLIN : 2. cine ae ee 88-5 79-4 58-2 57-2 51-2 77-2 iy (oP) 49-8 54-0 
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FOODS AND COAL BY 


Bureau of Statistics 


CITIES, JANUARY, 1954 








Locality 


Newfoundland— 


Ht) Gers OTS Nana cmnesaierec evel ae 


P.E.I.— 


22-Charlottetowlua,saes see. 


Nova Scotia— 


Saal BREW ULE ee ees ee 


New Brunswick— 


SSWikeVeonsy anc eouee eee 


Quebec— 


i=—©@HICoutimMise. ssc adsene ce ee 


1O—Quebecsnuay. ccc. Secccsees « 
11—Sherbrooke................ 


Ontario— 


14——Brantiond saseeeenecis «6c 


20 NOT OD avec iniacieas 
DI Oshawa csae eesaya ty actale eraaa's 


DA Sd DUE Vis deere retore nec islels ie aie ele 
Zo MOLON LOM cetele oafacisiase se (erere os 
OE — WANG SOM Mtns otevecvaicie esate insets 


Manitoba— 


Zi WARNIPCR acres sina: seks ais 


Saskatchewan— 


QR IVOg Mi aepetinesicela ts acesces oe 16 
29 SAS atLOOM mr anit: cio siete oils ¢ 


Alberta— 


DO —Oal Carver nes cies\seieeie elses) ss 
Si dImMOntOn seme aici cicieielelce 


British Columbia— 


32—Prince Rupert............-- 
So Pra llaeetele ciscine cla eieai eens 


o 
; Rey 
Fey oO lao 
I on Eo 
3 3 | 23 
= | £8 | 38 
by . Go aS : 
mo) Be ~ 28 
a Slee loge) ae 
gs | 85 | s&s 
am Lo Leo 
4 fy OQ 
cts. cts cts. 
Ser ceva tishe weer sectors 8-7 12-7 
re Weve |Pvaee Moverste 8-9 14-4 
Pee 68-4 8-7 12-8 


ee eee 


eeeee 


eoeee 


oeeee 


seeee 


ee eee 


ChCeT woe) 

















Brevatsiellta suas ever seas 8-5 16-0 
S.0da 79-0 8-1 12-7 
50008 83-5 8-0 12-7 
Aono? 79-5 8-1 12-5 
ete: 76-4 7-9 13-1 
Meiers 89-3 7°9 12-7 
acho 73°3 8-1 11-7 
eects tard 8-1 12-7 
decors |e eccets 1-9 12° 7 
ae. Oi 82:0 8-0 14-0 
SI DOK 81-9 8-2 12-7 
SOG 76-3 8-4 12-0 
Boone 76-8 8-2 12-7 
raged 81-0 8-4 13-0 
aPespetel tsear ane vavede 8-0 12-7 
SEOOE 73-3 8-2 12-7 
eaisisl level stacyre 8-5 13-3 
Hobpnocvount 8-6 13-3 
robes 17-9 7:9 12-7 

71-2 8-4 12-7 


~I 
bo 
or 
oo 
— 
_ 
ae 
vo 


Veta erousr cent: 7-9 13-6 
Shoat 75-2 77 14-4 


a> 
oo 
fon) 
~I 
ives) 
—_ 
— 
— 





Si 100 
a > 
© oo 
~I 4 
o oO 
_— 
~T 
i) 


Corn flakes, per 


fe} 


ts. 


bo 
fan) 
~I] 


— 
“I 
He oo co o ies) or oo 


— 
io) 
pany 


— 
~I 
So >-_ Fe wo oO Se Fe Ee OO SD 


~I 
I 


—_ 
~I oo 
© bo 








per lb. 


Wet [lei ies) (ey Re ey lo) 


co OG) tt 


oan S 


a4 





Jam, strawberry, with 


pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


me OO DO O CO 


~] 


oo 


“6 
“1 








Son ce, oS 





Eggs, fresh, Grade ‘‘A”’ 
large, carton, per doz. 


ao co 
Co a 
“I w 


on 
co 
So. 8 a= Ge 6o 


o 
oo 
Ca ia OU Ge iS Ot eae ics Ga 








Milk, fresh, 
per quart 


ae} 
oo 
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e (oe) 
= bo 
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nN bp 
Rog 
Go GK 


SS) 
— So 
oO S 


bo 
Oo 
So (=) = i=) (=) So Oo 


bo 
bo 
So Oo So oS for) j=) ==) So i=) So (o>) oO So 
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Butter,creamery, first 
grade, per 1 lb. print. 
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Ge GO 
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or 


lor] 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 












































Canned Vegetables 
. bi a = o | 
Pe ER em pg ae ees We eee Ee ane eee | eel na des 
Locality ‘a0 & aye Pan 8b ab & — fore a oe Aaa te Os g & 
Fey ie: OM hy Md Ss) ae) Be O fe Shas 6° eS 
~_nQ— — Da ‘S28. a “DO 2 Barco Oy do KVo 
D Veg bis a”, oe Bea | OBA | SSa | BH. ON aN 
ne? Ss ~ Pst Ooo tT) wt oS ‘a ~ 
oO k 0-2 o8 £2 sah | e2h | oah |] gee op agk 
Saa] ga a SS | gh) £58) $58) sect Sm | Gon 
oO = 4 oD} io) iS Ay a Ay ') 
ts cts cts. cts ets ets. cts cts cts ets 
Newfoundland— s 
1==St.Johnwsiaas- eee iyo PACH foal (Oe ey sera yey in eee 19-2 48 29-7 Oe 23-5 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... Sooee Nena eo de 29-2 31-8 28-4 20-1 20-1 26-9 22-8 21-6 
Nova Scotia— i 
S- Halataxen casters acer 34-7 39°5 29-1 Sled 24-9 18-8 21-4 24-0 23-5 19-7 
Ae SV ANGVsersictel ie eractieheid oes 36-1 38-1 29-8 30-3 25-8 20-6 23-0 251 22-8 20-3 
New Brunswick— 
5s Monetoniqaceencieeecaes 34-9 38-4 30-2 30-9 25-2 18-4 22-2 23-4 23-6 19-6 
6—paintdohnasseer ee aoe 35-4 39-1 30-3 30-7 25-6 18-0 20-9 21-5 24-1 18-8 
Quebec— 
(—Chicoutimi,........--.- PAGING Ill ecole tite 25-3 34-4 27-1 HOW CIN So Aare 20-6 23-0 19-5 
8 Hulls ee eee cad SZ: Dale 27-4 29-3 24-8 16-7 20-2 19-4 20-5 16-8 
9—Montreal............... SPAS lcs chad 28-2 31-1 25-0 17-3 19-6 18-7 20-7 18-7 
10—Quebecsn vicecee cers: BBO le gears oy Ss 28-9 31-5 25-9 17-2 20-2 21-5 21-0 17-8 
11—Sherbrooke............ ae es an cale 25-0 30°6 24-3 17-6 20-9 18-7 20-6 19-4 
12a SOT El ees. cae cicettaeeete tous Sol ee eee 28-1 30-0 25-9 17-1 2163 18-9 19-1 17-1 
13—Three Rivers........... SEO dls Gone sae 25-4 29-4 25-4 18-4 22-3 18-7 21-1 20-0 
Ontario— 
14=—Brantiord@ ee eer SPIE 39-3 27-6 29-5 24-7 18-1 20-5 22 Palen Wy 
15—Cornwallesy, . amees e 33-2 37-7 28-5 29-5 24-8 17-0 20-4 19-6 19-6 18-4 
16—Fort William........... 34-4 39-7 27-7 30-0 24-6 19-9 20-7 22-3 22-5 19-3 
17=—Eramil toneeea.: «te ees 32-6 39-2 27-9 30-7 24-3 17-4 19-8 22-2 22-1 16-3 
18—Kirkland Lake......... oo2e2 38-8 30-6 30-8 26-4 19-0 22-3 21-5 22-5 18-9 
19-——London: = hence a a Soos 31-5 38-8 30-0 29-1 25-2 18-7 19-8 23-3 21-0 17-3 
20— Norte bayer neesten otk 33:6 39-8 30-5 30-5 29-2 TOR OD ane 23-0 22-5 18-1 
21=—C)SWaWaeey. snot eric se 82-5 39-8 29-6 29-3 23-7 Lie 2) Where eee 21-8 20-9 16-6 
cota Ware. as ecmertan: 33-0 39-3 28-2 30-5 24-8 5 21-1 20-3 22-1 16-8 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39°6 30-1 30-7 26-4 TSE Sule ektaae 21-9 22-3 18-2 
24—Sudlburyaceeen ces cecie. 34-0 38-0 27-8 30-2 25-8 LR) ter sence 20-5 22-5 16-3 
25 bOVONntOnnaaast sacioe eine 32-5 39-4 28-3 29-7 23-4 Mies 20-2 21-6 21-0 16-4 
m m 
26— Windsor see cote wc 32-9 39-5 29-3 30-4 25-0 18-4 21-4 21-8 16-8 16-0 
Manitoba— m 
oj — Winniper aces. tee ie 34-0 41-1 25-6 29-5 24-6 We 21-9 23-8 18-8 19-0 
Saskatchewan— 
28-—Reging.). sae viev0 oes or 34-8 41-0 25-1 31-6 25-2 19-3 23-3 24-6 22-9 20-5 
29—- Sas ka tOOne ae: een tee 33-9 39-5 23-4 30-4 24-8 19-4 21-9 24-5 22-9 20-3 
Alberta— 
p0—Caleary....cck stile sae 33-1 40-5 23-4 31-1 24-2 19-0 Pal Se} 26-5 20-8 20-9 
31—Edmonton.............- 34-1 41-8 24-1 32-1 24-8 19-3 PA Naess 26-7 22-5 22-7 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 35-9 40-4 27-4 33-0 26-1 21-8 24-3 28-9 20-1 18-9 
m m 
So Urals secs aeitsc een 36-2 39-8 27-0 BLS) bance see 22-6 24-5 29-5 20-6 21-0 
m m 
34— Vancouver...........-- 34-5 40-0 28-2 29-3 23-9 18-2 21-4 27-2 15-5 15-9 
Haas m 
Sia ICLOLIA noes fee eee 34-0 39-8 29-0 30-0 23-0 18-4 20-6 26-7 | 18-4 17-1 











Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. _ They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed 
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3 dé RS 3 |4 Coal 
Ae. s 3g re) a eh 5 ere 
See Meee! ay t8 al 2) Daeg Be 
. = = aaa) Soon ae = 
Locality 5 bs = 5 5 en Bey 8 a sh oa a g 
on = = mAs Z ow She ae oso] 9s. 2. re) 
B or 3.0 2 a =. eo lee | ewes SS as 
ao~ = eed a RD id 2 — ~ one phe fa BS Ga 
eee) oh ZC Bo Bk Ag Bp 3°3 Altes ae 
ee | §8 | #2 | 38 | 52 | 3a | deed] eos] 32) 28 
fs) a ev 5 a eo ie fs) 4 a 
cts cts cts ct t Zz 
Newfoundiand— s cts a sg ey cts cts 
Sis OWN So enimcaskins ao 42-6 31-6 37-8 9-0 34-5 26-1 62-2 TOD AL) lppeas drek PAD aA 
P.E.I.— n V | 
—Charlottetown......... 37-2 | 23-0] 20-2 1). 2820 1h OTB te gone W MLN CBal feo 17.50 
Nova Scotia— 
Deel aliaxey. ten: once 34-8 21-3 24-3 6:3 27-9 24-0 48-1 Ld OR heres 19.50 
n Vv 
A SWViAROYcitiiscisiclerei siete eve 36°3 25-6 23-3 5:9 30-3 25:6 48-5 Oe SBSH eee uc 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
= MOHCLOM a nireiarcinere cis ess 36-9 22-1 22-8 6-6 29-3 2520 48-2 11 a dS a 18.77 
. n f 
6—Saint John............. 36-0 21-8 20-6 7-1 29-9 Dia 49-5 il (ayer 74 Ie eee 19.75 
Quebec— en n v 
7—Chicoutiml........0... 33°9 18-9 28-6 9-7 Sei, 27-9 56-0 112-8 JODO Meese 
n 
Sa) eae eee 30-0 19-0 26-6 9-3 28°38 25-3 52-8 113-1 Se OUM yer eres 
n 
O—Montreall.cnance- es anes orl 17-0 24-7 8:5 29-2 25-0 48-6 110-5 DPR fe Ulin re i 
n 
10=—QuebeCacsesh caiece cnn 34-5 18-1 23°5 8-2 29-2 26-7 51-0 112-0 DOU ore rae, abe 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 34-5 17-7 23-9 7-7 29-6 25-1 53°3 111-0 Pa edie ese 
n 
12 SOrel mechan ees s 35-1 18-3 26+1 8-8 27-6 Ap 53-0 110-9 PANO erie 
n Vv 
13—Three Rivers........... 31-2 18-4 24-7 7-9 28-0 25-5 54-3 nay |) PAU et he 
Ontario— 
[4——BraniOnd sence cele ee 31-2 18:8 28-2 5-0 29-9 23-1 52-2 107-7 ZO | seater 
n 
Be GOTN Wallin. taster wie oer 3132 18-8 27-1 6-9 28-6 2422 52-0 108-9 PA RS, || Saas. 
n 
16—Fort William........... 34:5 19-8 37-2 6-6 26-7 25°6 51-1 107-2 26E 62 Tie otaetete 
Nal 
Vi— Hamilton. ous. geese 32-7 19-2 28-9 5:8 28-6 23-4 50-2 107-9 2044 le ere aicka sce 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 30°7 19-6 34-5 6-3 28-0 25-4 54-8 102-2 a2 e00 He ees 
19=—-ondonemacec sae aenes 32-4 19-1 29-9 6-5 28-7 22-5 49+] 106-7 OOO Big. nccete ote 
k 
20—North Bay............. 34-2 20-2 30°7 OTL leone egw 23 53-7 116-4 OO Nek, Ra ee 
2i=—Osha wa or etiicnes eens 33°9 19-6 28-2 5-1 27-0 22-8 55-2 105-8 28! OU aera ae 
n A 
22-—OLLAW Bemis eileen Bila 19-0 26-6 8-0 28-8 24-6 50-9 108-6 2 Be HOM era site cre 
n 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-8 20-0 33°5 7-6 29-7 ue 54-2 108-4 PA rar days |S Ae Ne cae 
24— Suu Verein ce cence 34-5 19-2 31-4 5:8 27-0 24-6 50-4 102-2 29 TOM ieee fetes 
n 
2O— MOLONLOMe sence «ae a 30-6 19-0 28-7 5-4 28-1 24-7 48-6 106-0 DART eller are 
n 
2G——-WiAN (SOF vases c. see ese 32-7 19-0 28-9 5-9 31-3 25-0 48-7 108-2 2GROOR leer eae 
Manitoba— n 
27—Winnipeg............... 37-8 19-9 26-8 6-0 28-0 26-2 48-8 LOVES alee ee PALL alls: 
Saskatchewan— 
DS TVOp Naan ersnersie ciesietoue BHO? 22-4 37-6 9-1 28-9 26-0 49-1 LOsi3io | Naceset pete 18.50 
29—Saskatoon............-- 39-6 23-1 48-0 10-3 31-2 26-7 47-4 TNO LOUY lle ss eerecrei 17.98 
Alberta— n 
SO — Cal rary resect vistnis. sie 500 36-9 23-6 38-8 8-3 29-2 24-3 48-1 AQH a TR retest cealiaies a eis 
n 
31—Edmonton............. 38-1 23-2 45-0 9-4 29-7 26-3 48-8 LOR eae ere 8.58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 37-8 25-2 41-8 8-7 29-0 26-9 50-4 LO7e4 seen cee 22.90 
n 
SOS IL TAI Meee, cre atxetiee ors ocr e 33:3 25-0 39-6 7:9 29-8 26-1 50-2 AL Os taller ites 19.75 
n 
34—Vancouver............-- 31-8 19-9 40-9 8-0 25-6 23°6 48-1 102 2 ialeeaanas 6 21.02 
n 
85 —ViICtOTIA nancies css ce one 30-6 20-2 40-3 7-8 28-0 23-7 46-4 TOs 2ehee ese Op pan 
carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0 ¢ per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1954, 


























JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1953+ 

Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 

and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per pint 
mencing In mencing In Man- Wetiinted 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working Warlthe 
Month Month Days ete 
JANUARY ATO D4 ere eo Peemertee cs eee 24f 24 10, 619t 10,619 156, 969 0-19 
Decem bers, 1955"), aa eee ee 7 25 1,188). -11,257 |. 264,745 0-32 
SAMUS LOSE eee renee ee 14t 14 2,136t 2,136 31,050 0-04 




















* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

7 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information 
as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1954 (/) 











Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Work Working 
ments Se aets Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1954 


MINING— 
*Gold miners and mill 1 89 2,000 |Commenced July 11, 1953; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Pamour, Ont. wages, reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


*Gold miners and mill 1 166 4,100 |Commenced July 11, 1953; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Pamour, Ont. wages, reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off, extension of 
vacation plan, and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 


*Gold miners and mill 1 415 10,300 |Commenced July 13, 1953; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
South Porcupine, Ont. wages, reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off, extension of 
vacation plan, and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 





Gold and copper miners, ih 1,600 40,000 |Commenced August 22, 1953; for a 
mill and smelter workers, new agreement providing for in- 
Noranda, Que. creased wages, check-off and 
reduced hours from 48 to 40 per 
week, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 








*Gold miners and mill 1 230 | 5,700 |Commenced August 25, 1953; for a 
workers, new agreement providing for in- 
Timmins, Ont. creased wages, reduced hours 
from 48 to 44 per week, pay for 
six statutory holidays, check-off, 
extension of vacation plan, and 
welfare and pension plans, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 





Gold miners and mill il iL PAUL 14,400 |Commenced September 22, 1953; for 
workers, a new agreement providing for 
Schumacher, Ont. increased wages, check-off, re- 
duced hours from 48 to 40 per 
week, pay for eight statutory 
holidays instead of four, two 
weeks’ vacations with pay after 
two years and three weeks after 
15 years, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
January 15; conciliation; com- 
promise. 








Gold and copper miners, 1 572 | 14,300 |Commenced October 2, 1953; for a 
mill and smelter workers, new agreement providing for in- 
Noranda, Que. creased wages, reduced hours from 
48 to 44 per week, check-off, pay 
for six statutory holidays instead 
of five, shift differential and 
welfare and pension plans, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1954 () 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 











Workers 











Number Involved |TimeLoss 


IHstablish- 
| ments 


in Man- 
Working 


Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1954—Continued 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Normetal, Que. 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper mill workers, 
Beauharnois, and 
Crabtree Mills, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Northern Interior 
British Columbia 


Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Interior British 
Columbia. 
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1 


40 


11 





304 


425 


347 


190 


) 


1,500 


825 








7,700 


10, 625 


8,675 


3, 990 








Commenced October 13, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours from 
48 to 44 per week, check-off, pay 
for six statutory holidays instead 
of four, shift differential and 
extension of vacation plan, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated January 27; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced October 17, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours from 
48 to 44 per week, check-off, pay 
for six statutory holidays instead 
of five, shift differential and 
welfare and pension plans, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 21, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages retroactive to Feb. 
20-53, reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week, check-off, pay for six 
statutory holidays, shift differen- 
tial and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 26, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours 
from 48 to 44 per week, check-off 
pay for six statutory holidays 
instead of five, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated January 26; 
negotiations; compromise. 


2,575 |Commenced September 23, 1953, for 


new agreements providing for 
reduced hours from 48-50 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay 
and night shift differential, follow- 
ing reference to arbitration board; 
terminated January 6 and 12; 
negotiations; compromise. 


3,500 |Commenced September 28, 1953; 


for new agreements providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay, pay for three 
statutory holidays and _ closed 
shop, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated by 
January 5; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


18,000 |Commenced October 16, 1953; for 


new agreements providing for 
increased wages and other changes, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated by January 30; 
mediation; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1954 () 











Number Involved |TimeLoss 





Industry, Occupation — in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Wage Working 
ments i serge Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1954—Concluded 


Saw mill workers, 1 35 875 |Commenced October 19, 1953; for a 

Stellarton, N.S. union agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 46% to 44 per week with same 
take-home pay and other changes, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 





Metal Products— 
Skate factory workers, 1 44 800 |Commenced May 14, 1953: for a 
Kitchener, Ont, union agreement providing for 
increased wages, union shop, check- 
off, ete., following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 








Metal containers factory 3 510 1,500 |Commenced December 2, 1953; for a 
workers, new agreement providing for in- 
Toronto, Ont. creased wages and other changes; 
terminated January 6; negoti- 


ations; compromise. 








Metalfcontainers factory 1 276 1,900 |Commenced December 3, 1953; for a 
workers, new agreement providing for in- 
Vancouver, B.C. creased wages and other changes; 


terminated January 12; negoti- 
ations; compromise 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1954 





MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 

Felt products factory 1 24 24 |\Commenced January 18; alleged 

workers, discrimination in lay-off of 10 
Toronto, Ont. workers; terminated January 18; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
(’) . 

Men’s clothing factory 23 300 1,650 |Commenced January 18; for in- 
workers, cutters and creased wages and settlement of 
trimmers, various grievances; terminated 

Toronto, Ont. January 25; return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products— 

Saw mil] workers, 1 406 600 {Commenced January 8; protesting 
Honeymoon Bay, B.C. employment of two electricians in 

: mill and yard instead of at their 
specified trade; terminated January 
9: return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 
Metal Products— (5) 

Motor vehicle factory 1 27 135 |Commenced January 18; for a new 
workers, power house agreement providing for increased 
engineers, wages retroactive to July 1-53 and 

Windsor, Ont. time and one-half for Saturdays 
and Sundays, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
January 22; conciliation, civic; 
compromise, 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1954 (*) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 
lishments Workers 





Number Involved |TimeLoss 
—__—___—__—_—_— | in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars( ) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1954—Concluded 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Milk salesmen and dairy’ 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 








10 400 





3,409 


220 





Commenced January 11; for imple- 


mentation of award of conciliation 
board for union shop clause in new 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated January 20; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced January 8; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, triple time for holidays and 
time and one-half for Sundays, and 
extension of vacation plan, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated January 8; 
conciliation; compromise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 54 indirectly affected; (4) 2,900 indirectly affected: (5) 3,200-indirectly affected. 


* Stoppages at these four mines were previously listed as one strike. 
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CURRENT APRIL 15, 1954 





REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 





Current Manpower Situation 
| Chit ciel aed increased slightly during March, indicating that the 


seasonal low in economic activity was probably reached in late 
February. While a small increase occurred in unemployment, this was 
primarily due to an increase in the labour force. During the month ending 
March 20, the number of persons working 35 hours or more increased and 
that of persons working less than 35 hours decreased. While over-all 
employment continued somewhat lower than last year, the extent of the 
difference changed very little during the month. Total labour require- 
ments in the manufacturing, trade and service industries did not change 
appreciably during the month but construction and other outdoor acti- 
vities showed a small seasonal increase. Within manufacturing, employ- 
ment levels were maintained in the electrical apparatus, chemical, food 
and beverage, motor vehicles and pulp and paper industries. Employ- 
ment in the clothing industry rose slightly but somewhat less than is 
usual for the month. A greater-than-usual seasonal increase occurred 
in the agricultural implement industry although employment was still 
considerably below last year’s level. Lay-offs continued to occur in the 
iron and steel industries. 


Most sections of the country reported a small increase in activity 
during March as aresult of improved weather conditions. The upswing was 
most marked in Pacific Coast logging operations but construction and 
agriculture showed some employment increases in all regions. The main 
offsetting factors were the completion of the winter’s pulpwood cut, re- 
duced lumber operations and the declining level of coal production. These 
factors dominated employment conditions in the Atlantic and Quebec 
regions. : 

The net effect of these developments was a slight increase in un- 
employment and a considerably greater increase in full-time employment. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey for the week ended March 20 
estimated the number of persons in the civilian labour force to be 5,236,000, 
of which 4,918,000 had jobs and 318,000 were without jobs and seeking 
work. The total number of persons with jobs remained unchanged from a 
month earlier. Within this group, however, there was an increase of 17,000 
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fully employed persons and a Somewhat smaller drop in the number em- 
ployed less than ful] time. The number of persons without jobs and seek- 
ing work showed an increase of 6,000, which was matched by an equal 
increase in the labour force. 


Year-to-year comparisons of these employment and unemployment in- 
dicators showed that there was little change between February and March. 
The main year-to-year differences in the labour force as at March 20 were 
an increase of 44,000 in the labour force, an increase of 146,000 in the 
number of persons without jobs and seeking work and a decrease of 


102,000 in the number holding jobs. 


National Employment Service statistics also indicate higher un- 
employment this spring. Applications for employment at all offices at 
March 18 totalled 569,900, representing a year-to-year increase of 161,900. 
The increase amounted to about 60,000 in Ontario, 50,000 in Quebec, 
20,000 in the Atlantic and in the Prairie regions and 10,000 in the Pacific 
region. In relation to the number of wage and salary workers in each 
region, however, the increase was greatest in the Atlanticregion, followed 
by the Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and Pacific regions. : 


Industrial employment at the first of February reflected the lower 
level of activity this winter. Over-all employment in manufacturing was 
3.4 per cent below the same month in 1953, continuing the declining trend 
of earlier months. Forestry and mining employment were markedly below 
last year’s levels and slight year-to-year declines were also apparent in 
the transportation and service industries. The major industrial groups 
registering year-to-year increases were public utilities, trade and finance, 
insurance and real estate. 


Within manufacturing, employment declined in a number of indus- 
tries. The greatest year-to-year declines were in farm implements (-26.6 
per cent), textiles (-16.5 per cent), clothing (-10.6 per cent), leather 
products (-9.7 per cent) and iron and steel products (-9.7 per cent). In 
the case of leather and clothing, however, January and February was 
a period of usually high activity in 1953. Increases in employment 
occurred in industries manufacturing paper products (+4.9 per cent), 
printing and publishing (+3.2 per cent), motor vehicles (+10.6 per cent), 
electrical apparatus (+5.8 per cent)and chemical products (+3.9 per cent). 


During January 1954, employment in most seasonal industries either 
declined more, or failed to increase as much as usual. There were, how- 
ever, some important exceptions. Employment in retail trade and food 
and beverages declined less than the average seasonal decline for 
January (1947-51 average). Similarly, employment in the agricultural 
implements, motor vehicles, rubber products and tobacco industries rose 
more than the average. The same was true in metal mining, although 
this was largely the result of strike settlements. On the other hand, 
employment declined more than the seasonal average in the non-metal 
mining, wood products, paper products and construction industries. 
The usual seasonal rise in employment failed to occur in the coal mining, 
clothing and iron castings industries and employment declined in iron 
and steel products, primary iron and steel and electrical apparatus and 
supplies, whereas it usually increases seasonally in these industries 


during January. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


URING the past month, collective bargaining resulted in the signing 

of a large number of agreements. Most of them, however, were 

one-plant agreements covering relatively small groups of workers. Few, 
if any, could be considered pattern-setting contracts. 


Efforts at settlement were still being made at the middle of April 
in the important bargaining which has been in progress for some time in 
the railways, basic steel, automobile and electrical products industries 
(L.G., Mar., pp. 332-33). Important negotiations were scheduled to begin 
about the middle of April in the West Coast logging and lumbering in- 
dustry. During March and the first part of April, bargaining became more 
widespread in the construction and urban transportation industries, and 
in municipal governments. 


Although many more agreements were being negotiated during March 
and early April than during the first two months of the year, work stop- 
pages were less frequent. Preliminary figures for March 1954 show that 
less time was lost through strikes and lockouts in March than in any 
month since April 195] and that fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages than in any month since November 1944. Preliminary statistics 
show that 18 strikes and lockouts were in progress during March; workers 
involved numbered 1,722 and time lost amounted to 13,945 man-days. 


Recent Wage Rate Changes 

Preliminary results from the Labour Department’s sample survey of 
wage changes between October 1, 1953 and April 1, 1954 are shown in 
the accompanying table. The results are based on reports from 740 
establishments on general wage adjustments during the six month period. 
Compared with the corresponding six-month period in 1952-53, only slight 
changes have occurred in the pattern of adjustments. In the six-month 
period ending April 1, 1954, increases in wage rates were recorded in 
36 per cent of the establishments reporting, compared with 37 per cent 
in the same period a year earlier, 


Itshould be noted, however, that many firms deal with wages (through 
collective bargaining or prereset) at other times of the year than in 
the six-month survey period. 


The wage decreases shown in 
the table for the period ending 
April 1, 1953, probably occurred 
mainly in establishments where a 
cost-of-living ‘“‘escalator’’ clause 
was in effect. In the 1954 period, 
the effect of escalator clauses was 


Wage Rate gh anges in Six Month Periods 
Ending April 1953 and April 1954 


(Per cent of Establishments) 









Six Months Ending 








Amount of Change 
per Hour 









Decrease 
No change 






Increase 












10-14.9 cents 
15 cents and over 
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less easily determinable since the 
DBS consumer price index rose 
and fell slightly during the period 
on which escalator adjustments 
would be based. In any event, 
fewer escalator clauses were in 
operation in 1954 than in 1953 
(see p. 555). 


On the whole, the amount of the wage adjustments was less than 
a year ago. Fifty per cent of the establishments raising rates paid in- 
creases of five cents or less an hour, whereas last year only 34 per cent 
reported these smaller-size revisions. On the other hand, 17 per cent 
paid ten cents or more, compared with 26 per cent last year. 


The continuing moderate upward trend in general wage levels has ° 
maintained the total Canadian labour income slightly above the level 
of previous years. Consequently, although total employment in Canada 
at the most recent month for which figures are available was lower than 
in the corresponding month of 1953, labour income was higher, thus 
helping to sustain consumer purchasing power in the economy. 


Current Bargaining 

West Coast Logging and Lumbering. Negotiations over contract 
revisions in this industry, scheduled to begin about April 15, involve 
more than 150 operators represented by Forest Industrial Relations 
Incorporated and more than 30,000 workers represented by the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL). Like the non-operating 
railway unions, the IWA is not asking for an increase in wage rates but 
is concentrating on extensive changes in ‘“‘fringe’’ benefits. 


Construction. Bargaining between builders’ exchanges and con- 
struction unions was in progress during April in many centres across 
Canada, particularly for carpenters and electricians. In most cases, wage 
increases are being sought. Carpenters in the Vancouver and Fraser 
Valley areas of British Columbia, as well as those working at the Kitimat 
project of the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, are seeking a 
reduction in the work week from 40 hours to 35. They also have asked 
for wage increases to offset, and in some cases more than offset, the 
proposed reduction in hours. 


Municipalities. Bargaining between municipal governments and 
unions of civic employees has recently resulted in a number of agree- 
ments. Most of the settlements provided wage increases. Where bargain- 
ing is still in progress, wage increases, together with other benefits 
such as medical health plans, are usually being sought. 


Urban Transportation. In this industry bargaining has been in pro- 
gress in a number of larger cities, including Montreal, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver and Ottawa. 


Recently an agreement was reached between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL) and 
the Montreal Transportation Commission covering approximately 4,500 
workers. The agreement puts into effect an arbitration award made last 
fall, as well as certain further benefits since negotiated by the parties 
but does not include a wage increase originally requested by the union. 


In Winnipeg, the One Big Union is reported seeking a |5-cent-an- 
hour increase and other benefits from the Transit Commission. More 
than 1,000 employees are affected by the negotiations. 


A conciliation board in the dispute between the Ottawa Transpor- 
tation Commission and its employees, represented by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
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America (AFL-TLC), had not made a recommendation at the time of 
writing. Among its demands, the union requested a wage increase of 
20 cents an hour. The same union is seeking a wage increase and other 
benefits for street railway workers in Vancouver, New Westminster and 


Victoria employed by the B.C. Electric Company. 


Other Recent Agreements. After extensive negotiations and con- 
ciliation, a one-year agreement was recently signed by A.V. Roe Canada, 
Limited, and the International Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) 
covering close to 10,000 aircraft workers. Under the agreement, wage 
rates are to be increased, working hours are to be reduced from 42% 
per week to 40 and health and welfare benefits are to be improved. 


An agreement was signed by the Dominion Wabana Ore Mines, Limited, 
in Newfoundland and the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Approximately 1,800 iron ore miners are covered by the contract, which 
provides for a wage increase, a five-day, 44-hour week and other benefits. 


The strike of office workers at Arvida (L.G., Mar., p. 333) was 
terminated when the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and the 
National Syndicate of Aluminum Workers (CCCL) agreed to contract 
changes including a $2.00-a-week wage increase and a reduction of 
hours from 39% to 37% a week. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 

Although problems associated with union demands for a guaranteed 
annual wage have received much publicity, the trend of current nego- 
tiations makes it clear that the guaranteed wage will not be a major 
bargaining issue in Canada during 1954. The two unions in Canada 
with which the guaranteed annual wage question has been most frequently 
associated, the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) and 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) have for some time been 
engaged in re-negotiating agreements without demands for the guaranteed 
wage. 


In the United States, however, important bargaining on the subject 
was scheduled to get under way about the middle of April. Demands of 
the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (CIO) 
onthe Westinghouse Electric Corporation include a guaranteed wage. 
This union has contracts with the company covering more than 40,000 
workers. The same union has approximately 10,000 members in the 
Canadian electrical products industry. 


In the basic steel industry in the United States, where union agree- 
ments expire at the end of June, the guaranteed annual wage has been 
set as one of the major demands of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) in 1954. Whatever settlement is reached in the United States in- 
dustry this year will be important to negotiations covering the Canadian 
industry in 1955. 


The United Automobile Workers of America (CIO) has declared its 
intention of seeking a guaranteed wage plan when the present five-year 
contracts in effect in the United States automobile industry expire in 
1955. Officials of the union have indicated that a guarantee will also 
be sought in the Canadian automobile industry at about the same time. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


N all probability, the winter 
unemployment peak was pass- CANADA 
ed during late March. While the net Proportion of paid workers within each of 
4 if ; the four labour market groups, 
shift in labour market classifi- 
cations during the month was 
small, the result was a decrease 
in the number of substantial labour 
surplus areas. In each of the six 
months preceding March, reclassi- 
fications were all the result of 
increasing labour surpluses. 


Per Cent ; Per Cent 


Labour surpluses, however, 
were decreasing more slowly than fe. 
last March. At the beginning of SOUT LE GRAGRIAE ae oeeUee. 
April, 54 of the 109 labour market 
areas regularly surveyed had a 
substantial labour surplus. Another 5] areas had moderate labour sur- 
pluses and only four reported an approximate balance between labour 
supply and demand. At the same time a year earlier 26 areas were in 
the balanced category. 





Substantial labour surpluses were largely concentrated in areas of 
relatively small population. Consequently, the 54 substantial surplus 
areas accounted for a little more than one-third of the country’s wage 
earners. Sixty-two per cent of all wage earners were in areas classified 
in the moderate labour surplus category. 


The regional pattern of supply and demand existing at the beginning 
of the year has shown little change. Substantial labour surpluses existed 
in more than four-fifths of all the areas in the Quebec and Atlantic 
regions and in three-fifths of the areas in British Columbia. Substantial 
surplus areas were in the minority in the Ontario and Prairie regions, 
accounting for one-fifth and one-seventh, respectively, of the totals in 
these regions. 











Labour Market 
Areas 


(Sa Pee ee ee ee 
Apr. 1 | Ape. 1 | Apr. 1 | Ape. 1 | Apr. 1 | Apr. 1 | Apr. 1 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 


4 4 
13 5 
6 5 
26 12 





Metropolitan 







Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 


Minor 





*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000—75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 


non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000—75, 000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(Labour force 10,000-—25,000) 


APRIL 1, 


1954 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Hamilton 

Quebec-Levis 

St. John's 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham — Granby 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Rouyn — Vai d'Or 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sydney 


Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 

Riviére du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 


Fredericton 


Gaspé 
Grand Falls 


Kentville 


Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Quebee North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Ste. Agathe 
St. Jérdme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail ~ Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth 


Group 2 


Calgory 
Edmonton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 


Windsor 


Brantford 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Saskatoon 


Yorkton 


Belleville — Trenton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Dauphin 
Drumheller 
Galt 
Goderich 
Kamloops 
Lachute — Ste. 
Thérése 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Prince Rupert 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock — 


Ingersoll 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Brampton 
Dawson Creek 
St. Thomas 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 
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ATLANTIC 


renee COMPLETION of hauling operations 
Proportion of paid workers within each of in the logging industry during 
the four labour market groups, 1954. March contributed most to an in- 
Per Cont crease in unemployment in the 
Atlantic region. In addition, scat- 
tered lay-offs occurred in some 
manufacturing plants and employ- 
ment levels in the coal mining 
industry declined further. As a 
result, the number of persons 
working full time during the third 
week in March was estimated to 
_ have dropped to 371,000, a decline 
of 5,000 from the previous month. 
During the first quarter of. 
1954, total non-agricultural em- 
ployment in the region was at a lower level than at the same time last 
year. Logging and coal mining showed the most notable year-to-year 
reductions in employment but almost all industries shared in the decline. 
The down-turn in logging activity this winter was chiefly the result of 
slackening in the demand for pulpwood and lumber, caused largely by 
more competitive markets. Consequently, employment in logging at’ the 
beginning of February was 25 per cent lower in Newfoundland and 19 per 
cent lower in New Brunswick than at the same time in 1953. Production 
and employment in the coal mining industry has failed to recover since 
the decline began in June 1953 following the closure of No. 1B colliery 
for the installation of modern equipment. In recent months the decline in 
coal mining activity has become widespread. The leading factor in this 
general decline was the increasing cost of production, which in some 
cases caused marginal mines to cease operations. 











ie 





The Truro local area changed from a moderate to substantial labour 
surplus category during the month, bringing the total number of local 
areas in this category to 19 at the beginning of April. The two remaining 
areas, Saint John and lialifax, continued to have moderate surpluses. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A substantial labour surplus 
continued in St. John’s during March, as industry generally failed to show 
much of a spring pick-up. Construction employment improved slightly 
during the month but the gain was offset by the spring decline in logging 
activity. 


The employment situation in Sydney worsened during the month. 
Progressive lay-offs at the Sydney steel plant and employment reductions 
in coal mining were the dominant factors causing this decline. Halifax 
was the only area which showed improvement during the month, activity 
along the waterfront increasing markedly following the re-routing of ships 
to this port because of the dock strike in New York. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Few new developments occurred 
in the major agricultural and minor areas during March. Weight restrictions 
imposed on trucking during the spring break-up brought hauling operations 
to a virtual standstill. As a result, labour requirements decreased in 
almost all of the areas during the month. St. Stephen, the only exception, 


showed a slight increase in employment in the textile and fish processing 
industries. 


QUEBEC | 


PRODUCTION and employment 

levels in the Quebec region again dieser adi arte ce aid 
showed a slight decline during shasta uel Sasa atlas sents 1954 
March. The opening of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence River at the 
end ofthe month, however, indicated 
that the usual spring pick-up in 
activity was beginning; the demand 
for seamen and longshoremen in- 
creased as a result. On the other 
hand, labour requirements for 
construction and agriculture had 
not developed to any extent and 
logging employment, which has SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE | 
been lower this year than last, fell De See eee 
to its seasonal low point during 

March. Over-all employment levels had probably reached their lowest 
point for the season by mid-March, when an estimated 1,354,000 persons 
_ were at work in the region. This represented a decline of 11,000 from 


the previous month and 22,000 from March, 1953. 


Per Cent 











The year-to-year decline in jobs in Quebec was most noticeable in 
the manufacturing industries, where employment levels were five per 
cent below last year’s at the beginning of February. While employment 
in the paper products, chemical and printing industries was higher than 
a year ago, it was lower in most other industrial sectors, and in the wood 
products, leather manufacturing and primary and secondary textile in- 
dustries had dropped by more than ten per cent. On the other hand, em- 
ployment in the trade, communications and non-railway transportation 
industries had increased during the year. 


Unemployment probably reached its peak at the end of March in most 
rural and industrial areas where the forestry industry was a major em- 
ployer of labour. Labour surpluses in some areas, however, had decreased 
slightly by the end of the month. Substantial labour surplus areas de- 
creased from 20 to 19 during March while those with moderate labour 
surpluses rose from four to five. 


Metropolitan Areas. Employment levels changed very little in Mont- 
real during March although it was apparent that the winter low point had 
been reached during the month; employment was again increasing in 
railway rolling stock manufacturing, clothing and a few other industries. 
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E'mployment had fallen below the previous year’s level during the winter 
months and a moderate labour surplus persisted in the area at the begin- 
ning of April. 


The demand for seamen increased in Quebec City with the resump- 
tion of coastal navigation but opportunities for employment for most 
outdoor work were still scarce and substantial labour surpluses pre- 
vailed. However, some re-hiring of workers took place in the boot and 
shoe, clothing and other industries which had reduced their working 
force earlier in the winter. 


Major Industrial Areas. Although unemployment in Farnham-Granby 
declined slightly during the month, following the return to work of textile 
workers, unemployment in most industrial areas increased as a result 
of additional lay-offs in logging. Labour supplies in Rouyn-Val d’Or 
were further augmented by transients seeking work in the gold and copper 
mines, which were returning to normal levels of production following 
the settlement of the strike in February. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Sorel moved from the substantial 
to the moderate labour surplus category during March as employment 
increased in the shipbuilding and clothing industries. The labour market 
situation in the other major agricultural and minor areas, on the other 
hand, showed no significant change. Ten areas remained in the sub- 
stantial labour surplus category, leaving Sorel, St. Jean and Lachute- 
Ste. Thérése in the moderate surplus group. 


ONTARIO 


DURING March, activity in many 
of Ontario’s industries continued 
at levels below last year’s: this, 
combined with the continued growth 
of the labour force, has meant a 
higher level of unemployment. 
Logging and construction remained 
seasonally inactive and scattered 
lay-offs and short time continued 
in most of the manufacturing in- 
dustries. Last year, full-time em- 
ployment rose moderately during 
March, while this year it dropped 
slightly. At March 20, full-time 
workers totalled 1,655,000, about 
2,000 below the previous month 
and about the same as a year earlier. 







ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 







Per Cent a 





SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3. GROUP 4 


Employment levels in Ontario during the first quarter of this year 
were about the same or slightly higher than a year ago but the spring 
pick-up has been somewhat slower than usual. Manufacturing employment 
was fairly stable during the early months of this year, while during the 
same period last year there was a slow but steady increase. During 
February and March, some seasonal employment increases occurred in 
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the clothing and agricultural implement manufacturing industries but 
total employment for the two and for total manufacturing continued below 
last year’s level. In the construction and agricultural industries activity 
increased somewhat during the past few weeks but more slowly than 
last year and with little effect on over-all employment. Further slight 
reductions occurred in woods operations during the month and employ- 
ment was not expected to increase again until the river drives begin 
and sawmills re-open. 


The slight changes in employment levels during March resulted in 
changes of labour market classifications for only two areas. A slight 
increase in outdoor activity in the Niagara Peninsula brought the area 
into the moderate surplus category and continuing lay-offs in logging 
led to a substantial surplus in Pembroke. By the end of the month, seven 
areas had substantial labour surpluses, 25 had moderate surpluses and 
Brampton and St. Thomas continued in approximate balance. 


Metropolitan Areas. No change occurred in labour market classi- 
fication in the metropolitan areas during the month; Hamilton remained 
in the substantial surplus category and Toronto, Ottawa-Hull, and 
Windsor remained in moderate surplus. In Hamilton, some workers were 
recalled in the agricultural implement industry but this was offset by 
continuing lay-offs in other iron and steel firms and in textiles. In 
Toronto and Windsor, short time and lay-offs in the manufacturing in- 
dustries continued at about the same levels as a month earlier. Although 
construction work increased in Ottawa and Toronto no sizable employ- 
ment increase was expected until the latter part of April. Seasonal 
reductions in logging in the Ottawa-Hull area during March more than 
offset the slight increase in construction employment. 


Major Industrial Areas. Little change occurred in the labour markets 
of the major industrial areas during March. In some areas, however a 
small increase in outdoor activities somewhat improved employment 
opportunities: the Niagara Peninsula moved from the substantial to the 
moderate surplus category during the month. In the northern areas of 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake and Sudbury, on the other hand, the return of 
men from the woods camps slightly increased available labour supplies. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Reduced logging operations 
increased the labour surplus in the Bracebridge, North Bay and Sault 
Ste. Marie areas and brought Pembroke into the substantial surplus 
category. The substantial surplus is expected to continue in Owen 
Sound until shipping begins. Brampton and St. Thomas remained in 
approximate balance and the eleven other major agricultural and minor 
areas remained in moderate surplus. 


PRAIRIE 


ECONOMIC activity in the Prairie region increased steadily throughout 
March, after turning upwards from its winter low point in the last half of 
February. Unemployment showed some corresponding reduction, although 
the decline did not match the gain in employment because of a seasonal 
increase in the labour force. The increase in full-time employment 
occurred almost entirely in agriculture and amounted to 17,000 during 
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the month, bringing the total number 
PRAIRIE of full-time workers to 791,000. 


P tion of paid workers within each of 5 : 
ccna labour market groups, 1954. This was still more than 10, 000 


below the figure at the correspond- 
ing date last year. 


Per Cent 
90° 
Production and employment 
during the first part of 1954 were 
lower than in the previous winter in 
all three provinces with the possi- 
ble exception of Saskatchewan. The 
greatest employment decreases 
during the year took place in 
c mining, construction, railway trans- 
SURPLUS SURFLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE | portation and in the manufacture of 
clothing, transportation equipment 
and iron and steel products. The 
average number of non-agricultural job-holders in the first quarter of this 
year was slightly more than 20,000 below the figure for last year and 
about half of these withdrew from the labour force. Although a corre- 
sponding decrease occurred in the numbers employed in agriculture, 
persons seeking work in this industry were no more numerous than last 
year. The year-to-year increase in unemployment was concentrated in the 
non-agricultural sector. 





In most parts of the region labour surpluses diminished gradually. 
At April 1, there were four areas with substantial labour surpluses, 15 
with moderate labour surpluses and two in which labour demand and 
supply were in approximate balance. The corresponding figures for last 
year were one, 13 and six. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Labour requirements in- 
creased somewhat in metropolitan areas during March but not enough to 
cause any sizeable reduction in labour surpluses. Work on construction 
projects developed slowly, although the amount of work on hand was as 
large as in any recent year. 


The situation in Fort William-Port Arthur was in sharp contrast to 
the slow upward trend of the region as a whole. Non-seasonal factors 
contributing to the declining employment levels of the past few months 
were the smaller railway shipments of grain and the completion of ship- 
building and aircraft contracts. In addition, the seasonal drop in pulp- 
wood logging operations resulted in the release of some 3,000 workers 
during March. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Construction was still seasonally 
slack in most agricultural and minor areas but there was a slight in- 
crease in the demand for farm workers. In a number of areas in Alberta, 
however, increases in farm or construction activity were offset by lower 
production levels in the coal mining industry. Lay-offs in coal mining 
increased unemployment in Lethbridge, Drumheller and some smaller 
areas, whereas the number of persons out of work usually declines in 
these areas during March. In Regina, on the other hand, increased labour 
demand was sufficient to bring the area into the balanced category. 
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PACIFIC 


A MARKED seasonal increase in 
employment occurred in the Pacific 
region during March, mainly because 
ot increased activity in the logging 
sawmilling and construction in- 
dustries. This helped to stimulate 
labour demand in other industries 
of the region and resulted in a rise 
in full-time employment from 340,000 
in February to 359,000 in March. 
This increase was somewhat greater 
than last year, although the total 
number of fully employed workers 
was still 11,000 lower than a year 
earlier. 









PACIFIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 





SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
During the first quarter of 


1954, significant year-to-year employment declines were recorded in many 
of the major industries in the Pacific region. These were greatest in 
logging and sawmilling, which were affected by strikes, and in coal and 
metal mining. However, year-to-year increases in employment occurred in 
the pulp and paper, construction and communications industries and, after 
small declines in January, in public utilities and retail trade. 


Most of the increase in employment during March was accounted for 
by the Vancouver-New Westminster and Central Vancouver Island labour 
market areas. The latter, along with Prince Rupert was reclassified from 
the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. With these 
changes, six areas were in the substantial and four in the moderate labour 
surplus catégories at April 1 compared with five in the substantial, four 
in the moderate, and one in the balanced category a year earlier. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New 
Westminster area there was a marked increase in labour demand, especially 
in logging, sawmilling and construction. As a result, a large number of 
loggers and sawmill workers, carpenters, painters, cranemen and shovel- 
men, and other construction workers were hired. 


The Victoria area experienced a slow but steady increase in labour 
demand. Logging and sawmilling establishments were operating below 
capacity because of weather and market conditions. Construction activity 
increased considerably. Shipbuilding employment showed little change 
during the month and the volume of work on hand, including two large 
defence contracts, indicates sustained or higheremployment for some time. 


Minor Areas. Labour requirements increased in all minor areas except 
Prince George. Logging operations were gradually expanding but adverse 
road conditions and the imposition of haulage restrictions impeded 
activity in some localities. For this reason, and because of log shortages 
and the unsettled state of the lumber market, sawmill operations were 
affected differently in different areas. In most areas construction employ- 
ment increased but here, too, weather conditions slowed down operations. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1954) 





Principal Items Date 












Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ...............06- March 20 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ......... ‘March 20 


March 20 
March 20 
March 20 
March 20 
March 20 
March 20 
March 20 
March 20 
March 20 


Persons at work less than 35 hours 
Usually work 35 hours or more 

On short time 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ 
Persons with jobs not at work 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 
Usually work less than 35 houwrs........ 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 
Persons not in the labour force 


asecee 


wreeecesos 


SPOe eso res HHHeeeeeEeOeesesoreeesy 


eres oreeoeaseses 







Registered for work, NES (b) 










Atl antici. ree eee ee Tae March 18 
Quebec. ccscercsnet vet carecemersc st ener *tacareee ssn March 18 
ONEAPIO Weare a ee eT ee ee oe eae March 18 
Hao) 4 a | ee ee Bn RP Re Re tN 27 ma March 18 
SDV op bo | igh RE aN tt MRR Mp neo March 18 


March 18 


Peer os er esereeesesesaseresocer 







Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit 
Amount of benefit payments 






March 1 
February 


Came er eeeeesoesessoreresesesaseses 


Aree mn erer er esesescces 


Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. 





1 


TmmipPationic sccscccscscctete cess aaa tnes eer race caces 
Industrial Relations 

Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ 

No. of workers involved 

No. of strikes 


Cone erererereseeessene 


CRO eee eee eer eras er erreasoseseeHesnssases 


Earnings and Income 

Average weekly wages and salaries......... 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................. 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) Feb. 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) March 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) | Feb. 
Total labour income $000,000 | January 






Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


eseces 
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New Housing Act 
Now in Effect 


The new National Housing Act came 
into effect March 22. 


While the new legislation reduces the 
down payment to ten per cent on the 
first $8,000 of the cost of a house and 30 
per cent on the cost above $8,000, extends 
the period of amortization from 20 years 
to a maximum of 30 years, and empowers 
the chartered banks to loan funds on 
housing mortgages, at the same time it 
raises the interest rate on mortgage loans 
to 54 from the former 5} per cent. 


Loan Ceiling Raised 


The ceiling on mortgage loans given 
under the Act is raised to $12,800 from 
$10,000 for a single house and to $15,300 
from $13,500 for a duplex, but the former 
23-per-cent ratio of carrying charges to 
income is retained. 


However, as a means of reducing slightly 
the 23-per-cent rule, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation will allow up to 20 
per cent of a wife’s salary to be included 
in the calculation of a husband’s income. 

Other regulations in the new legislation 
are :— 

The interest rate for limited dividend 
companies—those who build rental housing 
for low-income families and keep company 
profits at a maximum of five per cent— 
will remain unchanged at 3% per cent. 


Home buyers who prepay their annual 
tax bills by monthly payments to mortgage 
holders will get interest on their payments 
at the bank rate of 2 per cent. 


CMHC Estimates 


CMHC estimates that “if the total cost 
of the land and construction is not greater 
than the lending value, a single house with 
a lending value of $10,000 will require a 
down payment of $1,400. For an $11,000 
house, $1,700 will be required and for a 
$12,000 house, $2,000. 

“The monthly payment of principal and 
interest on the mortgage loan will be 
approximately $6.11 for each $1,000 of loan 
over a 25-year term.” 
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Labour Income Reaches 
All-Time High in 1953 


Canadian labour income reached an all- 
time high in 1953 despite moderate slips 
in monthly totals beginning in September. 
Total for the year was $11,653,000,000, a 
figure 8:5 per cent higher than 1952’s 
$10,743,000,000. 

The monthly average for the year was 
$971,000,000, up $76,000,000 from the 1952 
average. 


Construction showed the greatest gain, 
12:5 per cent. The primary industry 
group declined 4 per cent. The high level 
of activity in residential building was 
mainly responsible for the larger-than- 
average gain in construction wages and 
salaries. The decline in the primary group 
of industries was attributable to a loss of 
15 per cent in logging, only partially 
counterbalanced by a 5-per-cent increase in 
agriculture. 


Crest in September 


Canadian labour income reached its crest 
in September, then receded moderately in 
the last quarter. 


The year’s labour income by industrial 
divisions (1952 totals in parentheses) was: 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping, 
mining, $871,000,000 ($906,000,000) ; manu- 
facturing, $3,914,000,000 ($3,592,000,000) ; 
construction, $845,000,000 ($751,000,000) ; 
utilities, transportation, communication, 
storage, and trade, $3,016,000,000 ($2,759,- 
000,000); finance, services, $2,613,000,000 
($2,369,000,000) ; and supplementary labour 
income, $394,000,000 ($366,000,000). 


AFL Building Dept. Fights 
Cost-Inflating Practices 


The Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labour has decided 
to establish committees to work with 
construction contractors in an effort to 
eliminate practices that inflate building 
costs, according to a report by A. H. Raskin 
in the New York Times. 

Designed to aid contractors in eliminating 
inflationary work practices, the committees 
hope to convince investors that they could 
get the most efficient and economical 
returns by having their construction work 
done by union labour. 

The decision to establish the committees 
follows reports that several of the coun- 
try’s largest industrial corporations and 
housing contractors had been ignoring AFL 
construction workers in putting up new 
projects or in modernizing old ones. 
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CCA Appeals to Labour 
To Keep Wages Stable 


“The support and co-operation of con- 
struction labour are essential in helping 
the industry’s efforts to prevent further 
construction cost increases,” the Canadian 
Construction Association declared last 
month after a review of 1954 wage demands 
in the building trades at the CCA’s 
Management Committee meeting in 
Ottawa. 

“Notwithstanding the levelling-off of the 
cost of living, the lowering of general indus- 
trial prices and the high wages already paid 
to construction workers, unions in a number 
of centres are already pressing for wage 
boosts—some as high as from 40 cents to 
60 cents an hour,” declared CCA President 
Raymond Brunet, OBE, of Hull, Que. 


Mr. Brunet noted that competition 
between contractors was extremely intense, 
building material prices had declined during 
the past two years, cost-saving techniques 
had been introduced and costly delays 
caused by material shortages had been over- 
come. Total basic construction costs had 
continued to inch upwards, however, 
because of increases in construction wage- 
rates. 


The CCA head stated that the experience 
of several industries whose costs were no 
longer competitive indicated the necessity 
of holding the cost line. 


Mr. Brunet recalled that in previous 
years requests for higher wages had been 
based largely on increases in living costs. 
“This argument cannot now be made since 
the cost of living as recorded by the 
consumer price index is at exactly the same 
level as in August 1951 and has held very 
steadily during the intervening period.” 


He pointed out that the consumer price 
index in 1951 was 113-7 and was now 115-7, 
a gain of two points, but that the index 
of construction wage rates, 115-3 in 1951, 
had now risen to 137-0. 


“Employment in the building trades has 
been somewhat uneven and action by 
unions to follow the example of those in 
Edmonton and other centres in signing new 
agreements at last year’s wage-rates will 
do much to assist the realization of a large 
volume of construction in 1954, with an 
accompanying high level of employment,” 
Mr. Brunet said. 





Woodworkers in B.C. 
Not Seeking Pay Rise 


The West Coast International Wood- 
workers of America will withhold demands 
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for increased wages and strive for improved 
fringe benefits in current contract renewal 
negotiations, it has been announced. 

Bargaining between the IWA and Forest 
Industrial Relations and independent lumber 
operators was scheduled to begin April 15. 

The union announced that it would 
present eight proposals :— 

Nine paid statutory holidays instead of 
the present three; 

Full union security with close co-operation 
between management and labour; 

A provision to enable the union to 
negotiate an agreed-upon procedure to 
cover workers now on piece-work rates; 

Retention of seniority rights during any 
layoff period following a temporary reduc- 
tion of the working force; 

Payment of time and one-half for watch- 
men, boatmen and plant guards working 
on Sunday; 

A job analysis program for the industry 
to be made jointly by management and 
labour ; 

Employer-paid medical services for all 
workers; and 

Assumption by the operators of the cost 
of transportation from the point of hiring 
to the job. 


No Wage Boost Sought 
By CIO Maritime Union 


Better working and living conditions will 
be the objective of the National Maritime 
Union (CIO) in its negotiations with 
Atlantic and Gulf deep-sea shipping com- 
panies for a contract to follow the one that 
expires June 15. For the first time in 
several years no demand for higher wages 
will be made. 

The emphasis on improved conditions is 
in keeping with the union’s policy through- 
out the United States of seeking more 
health, welfare and general security 
guarantees. 

April 15 was the latest date the union 
could notify the companies that the 
present agreement would expire. 


Carpenters Union Opens 
Orgenizing Campaign 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (AFL) last month 
announced plans for an organizing drive 
aimed at bringing 150,000 new members 
into the union. It has appointed Frank 
Chapman of Seattle to be Director of 
Organization, a newly-created position. 

The union plans to assess each of the 
union’s present 850,000 members 25 cents 
a month to finance the eampaign. 


Largest UE Local Votes 
Fo Return to Cio 


A local of the independent United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America in the United States has voted 
to secede from the parent body and 
affiliate with the CIO. 


Local 301, largest in the UE and rep- 
resenting some 20,000 employees of 
the General Electric Company plant at 
Schenectady, N.Y., indicated in March by 
an almost unanimous vote of its members 
that it would follow the decision of its 
leaders to join the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO). The leaders, 
headed by Leo Jandreau, the local’s busi- 
ness agent, were invited by James B. Carey, 
the IUE International President, to return 
to the CIO from which the UE was 
expelled in 1948 for “slavish adherence” to 
the Communist Party. 


The local’s shift of affiliation will not 
be official until the National Labour 
Relations Board holds a union representa- 
tion election at the plant. The UE claims 
to represent 78,000 General Electric Com- 
pany employees throughout the United 
States, while the IUE membership in GE 
plants is about 80,000. 


Changes Recommended in 


Govt. Compensation Act 


Some important changes in the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Compensation Act have 
been recommended by an interdepartmental 
committee and are being incorporated in a 
bill that, it is hoped, will be submitted to 
Parliament at the current session, George 
G. Greene, Director, Federal Government 
Employees’ Compensation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, told a class of federal 
civil servants attending a course sponsored 
last month by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Greene described to the course the 
history of the Act which his branch admin- 
isters, explained its operation, pointed out 
the differences in provincial scales of com- 
pensation, outlined the reporting procedure 
required in the various provinces, listed the 
corporations, boards and commissions whose 
employees are covered by the Act and told 
of recent changes in provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. 

“Let me emphasize that large and small 
accidents must be reported unless only the 
first aid facilities of the department are 
needed and no time loss is incurred,” he 
said. “Under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts the federal Government is merely 
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one employer and no employer has a right 
to rule as to the validity or otherwise of 
a claim for compensation.” 

Announcing that there were about 15,000 
federal government accident claims during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, he appealed 
to those attending the course to co-operate 
in reducing that number in the current 
fiscal year. 


Employ Handicapped Week 
In Canada Too? 


The desirability of inaugurating in Canada 
a National Employ the Handicapped Week 
similar to that in the United States was 
discussed at a meeting in Ottawa last month 
of the executive of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons. No decision was announced. 

Also discussed at the meeting were: a 
survey of disabled job applicants in the 
Montreal office of the National Employ- 
ment Service, the provision of a separate 
schedule under the Canadian Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act to provide for 
training of the handicapped on the job or 
in classes, and possible revisions in the 
medical rehabilitation grant. 

The Montreal survey had revealed the 
need for rehabilitation services among the 
handicapped and the need for specialized 
training for NES officials who deal with 
handicapped applicants. Commissioner 
C. A. L. Murchison of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission reported that plans 
are underway to provide such training in 
co-operation with the University of Western 
Ontario. 

The Committee’s Chairman, Dr. G. Fred 
McNally, presided. 


U.N. Commission Adopts 


Equal Pay Resolutions 


Two resolutions urging wider implemen- 
tation and public acceptance of equal pay 
for equal work for men and women were 
adopted at the end of March by the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The first resolution, a Byelorussian pro- 
posal, recommends that all states that have 
not yet done so “take legislative and other 
measures to establish and apply in practice” 
the equal pay principle. 

The second resolution, a joint United 
States-Swedish proposal, recommends that 
“further attention be given in each country 
to the development of appropriate measures 
by which the principle of equal pay for 
men and women for work of equal value 
can be given practical effect”. 
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U.S. Unemployment Rose 


To 3,671,000 in February 


Unemployment in the United States 
during February rose by 584,000 to 3,671,000, 
according to the latest Bureau of Census 
count using the improved method of 
sampling. 

According to the Labor Department’s 
report on unemployment insurance, new 
claims increased to 2,211,300 in the last 
week of February, also a new peak for this 
year. The number of persons filing initial 
claims rose 10 per cent in the first week 
of March, a reversal of a downtrend that 
began early in January. 

While there is considerable discrepancy 
between the figures of the Census Bureau 
and the Department of Labor, both indi- 
cate a continued rise in unemployment 
during February. Conditions also seem 
indicative of a continued increase in March. 
The Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Department of Labor reported March 
19 that 85 per cent of the major labour 
markets in the United States have labour 
surpluses and all labour shortage areas have 
disappeared. 

As March is normally a key month in 
the unemployment situation, bringing a 
sharp increase in employment, the March 
unemployment figures are being eagerly 
awaited by labour, management and Goy- 
ernment. 


At a press conference February 17 
President Eisenhower reported that if the 
uptrend in employment failed to materialize 
in March necessary corrective government 
measures would be implemented to halt the 
trend. 


While labour officials in the United States 
have viewed the increased unemployed with 
alarm Government officials have been 
optimistic. 

James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, 
stated: “The employment downtrend of the 
past year continued through February but 
with signs of slowing down in the rate of 
decline.” 


Sinclair Weeks, U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce, in an interview with the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, reported that 
signs are already pointing to a decline in 
unemployment and that it will not be 
necessary to undertake any special projects 
aimed at dealing with unemployment. In 
fact, he said, emergency measures at this 
time would only react against the confi- 
dence of industry. 


Less optimistic was a report from the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, CIO, early in March. 
The union reported that a recession “has 
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arrived” and that they would “wage an 
all-out campaign for wage and contractual 
gains”. 

The union called for substantial wage 
increases to improve living standards and 
reward workers for increased productivity. 

At the convention of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
Pittsburgh, March 16, two of the top labour 
leaders in the United States said economic 
conditions in that country are becoming 
worse, and prescribed remedies which in- 
cluded a public works program, higher 
wages and if necessary a six-hour work day. 

(Walter P. Reuther, President of both 
the CIO and the 1,420,000-member United 
Automobile Workers of America, at a meet- 
ing of the CIO executive board later in 
the month, said he personally was opposed 
to a reduced work week.) 

Mr. Reuther told delegates to the 
Pennsylvania convention that economic 
difficulties in the United States are growing 
and that the country is up against the same 
problem it faced in 1929. 

In that year, said Mr. Reuther, the 
United States “got into the first stages of 
depression because the workers were pro- 
ducing more than they had the purchasing 
power to consume”. He called for replenish- 
ment of that purchasing power through a 
government program of public works and 
housing, and tax relief for lower-income 
families. 

Mr. Reuther estimated that the auto- 
mobile industry in Detroit had 141,000 
unemployed and “tens of thousands” on 
short time who are not counted in official 
unemployment figures. 

David J. McDonald, President of the 
United Steelworkers of America, said the 
post-war recession predicted in 1946 “is now 
upon us”. He said one development that 
could help turn around the downtrend in 
business activity would be the adoption by 
industry of the “misnamed” guaranteed 
annual wage, which he said should properly 
be called “supplemental unemployment 
compensation”. He also suggested that 
employers should join with unions to bring 
about state action increasing unemployment 
compensation. 

Mr. McDonald said a six-hour day should 
be considered if full employment cannot be 
provided on an eight-hour day basis. 

At the close of its quarterly meeting late 
last month, the CIO executive board 
declared that “unless positive steps are 
taken, there is danger that we may have 
a full-blown depression” and proposed a 
10-point anti-recession program. 

The board accused the United States 
government of following a “passive policy” 
towards unemployment. 


CIO President Walter Reuther said that 
personally he was opposed to any reduction 
in the 40-hour work week as a cure for 
unemployment. He said he could not agree 
with the point of view held by some CIO 
unions that a six-hour day would provide 
more jobs. 


A reduction in the work week would mean 
“simply a sharing of scarcity,’ Mr. Reuther 
said. The real need was for an increase in 
purchasing power rather than an increase 
of leisure, he declared. 

The 10 points in the program proposed 
by the CIO executive board were :— 

Raising of personal income _ tax 
exemptions. 


Increasing of the legal minimum wage. 
Strengthening of collective bargaining to 
produce higher wages. 


Improvement of unemployment insurance 
compensation to provide at least 65 per 
cent of a worker’s average weekly wage 
for at least 39 weeks of unemployment. 


Expansion of the federal housing program. 
Expansion of social security coverage. 
Strengthening of farm price supports. 


Establishment of a special credit agency 
to provide “liberal credit” for small 
businesses. 

Immediate inauguration of a large-scale 
public works program. 

An immediate beginning by all states and 
communities on a program of planning and 
action. 


Unemployment in U.K. 
Declined during 1953 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom 
declined by 77,000 during 1953 and at the 
end of the year represented only one and 
a half per cent of insured employees. The 
most marked improvement was in the 
cotton textile areas in the North-West. 


While employment generally increased 
during last year, the recovery did little 
more than restore the levels of productivity 
reached in 1951. Output per man in build- 
ing, contracting and the motor industry 
was considerably higher in 1953 than in 
any pre-war year. 

Industrial production increased by about 
six per cent compared with 1952 while total 
output of goods and services rose by about 
four per cent. 

The largest increases in industrial pro- 
duction were in textiles and clothing, 
chemicals, paper and printing, vehicles and 
buildings. Defence production in the 
metal-using industries caused a significant 
increase. 


Restrict Canadian Workers, 
U.S. Conference Urges 


More control over Canadians who cross 
into New England to work was called for 
last month by a conference of state labour 
legislators in the United States. 

Delegates to the 20th national confer- 
ence on labour legislation in Washington 
adopted a resolution sponsored by the New 
Hampshire delegation urging that no Cana- 
dians should be permitted to work in the 
United States unless it could be demon- 
strated that they were necessary. ‘The 
delegates were appointed by state governors. 

“Canadians are employed not only as 
choppers and cutters in the woods,” the 
resolution complained, “but also for such 
skilled jobs as blacksmiths, bulldozer oper- 
ators, cooks, crane operators and truck 
drivers.” 





Daniel W. Tracy Resigns 
From IBEW Presidency 


Daniel W. Tracy has resigned as President 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL). His resignation, due 
to health, was accepted by the union’s execu- 
tive council and became effective April 15. 

Mr. Tracy held the office of president 
of the Brotherhood for more than 14 years, 
from 1933 to 1940 and from 1946 on. 
During the Second World War he served 
as Assistant U.S. Secretary of Labor. 

The veteran labour leader, now 68 years 
of age, held office in the electrical union for 
more than 40 years. He was a vice-president 
of the AFL and has represented the United 
States as a labour delegate to International 
Labour Organization conferences. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the 600,000- 
member Brotherhood, J. Scott Milne, was 
elected by the executive council to succeed 
Mr. Tracy. Joseph D. Keenan, who was 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL Building 
Trades Department, was elected to succeed 
Mr. Milne. 


U.S. Names Negro Lawyer 
Asst. Labour Secretary 

President Eisenhower announced last 
month the appointment of J. Ernest 
Wilkins as Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
charge of international labour affairs. Mr. 
Wilkins, a Negro attorney from Chicago, 
will be the U.S. Government’s principal 
representative in the International Labour 
Organization. 

Mr. Wilkins is the first Negro to hold 
sub-Cabinet rank in the United States. 

He succeeds Spencer Miller Jr. 


NAM Doubts Feasibility 
Of Wage Guarantees 


While guaranteed annual wage plans may 
be feasible in some industries, in companies 
subjected to cyclical declines they “are not 
feasible, since no one can foretell future 
business developments,” the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has declared. 

In a study of guaranteed annual wage 
proposals the Association pointed out that 
employers have been fully understanding 
of the human desire of employees for 
security and have played a leading part in 
the campaign to stabilize employment 
through various management techniques 
“tailor-made” to individual companies. 

“Guarantee of pay or employment,” the 
NAM report stated, “introduces a degree 
of rigidity into company operations which 
may induce management to keep its labour 
force small and thus avoid enlarging the 
number of employees for whom employ- 
ment or pay would have to be provided. 
This caution might prevent many com- 
panies from undertaking the risks of 
expansion necessary to continued progress 
and prosperity.” 

Stabilization of employment rather than 
collective bargaining aimed at “guarantees” 
is the most realistic path towards steady 
work, the NAM reported. 

Techniques for stabilization of employ- 
ment include: reduction of fluctuations in 
sales volume; reduction of fluctuations in 
production, and development of more 
efficient and flexible work schedules. 

Steady work and steady pay “has always 
been a lodestar to enlightened manage- 
ment,” the NAM explained. 


1933 Immigration Total 
Up 3 Per Cent over 1952 


Immigration to Canada during 1953 
totalled 168,868, three per cent more than 
the 1952 total of 164,498. 

According to figures released by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, the first four months of 1953 showed 
a considerable reduction in immigration 
compared with the 1952 figures. However, 
beginning in June, the 1953 immigrants 
arrived at a monthly average rate about 32 
per cent higher than during the same 
periods in 1952. ‘ 

The leading months in 1953 were May 
(20,905), July (19697) and October 
(18,624) ; while October, December (11,230) 
and September (12,471) showed the largest 
monthly increase—70, 50 and 35 per cent 
respectively, compared with the correspond- 
ing months in 1952. 
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Northern European immigrants during 
1953 totalled 68,675, ten per cent more than 
the 62,401 who arrived in 1952. The 


largest numbers came from Germany 
(35,015) and Holland (20,472). 
Immigration from the British Isles 


totalled 47,077, ten per cent more than the 
1952 total. : 

During the year 4,606 Canadians returned 
from the United States, 101 fewer than the 
total number who returned in 1952. Immi- 
gration from the United States, however, 
totalling 9,379, increased one per cent com- 
pared with the 1952 total of 9,306. 


CCL Makes Study of 
Guaranteed Wage Plens 


A survey of government and other 
studies on the feasibility and limitations of 
guaranteed wage plans has been conducted 
by the research department of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. The CCL study, 
reported in the Congress publication, 
Labour Research, discusses guaranteed wage 
programs planned and in operation. 

The survey states that “unions are not 
seeking to put a premium on _ idleness. 
What they want, what their members want, 
is regularity of employment and wages. 
The guaranteed annual wage, they believe, 
will lead to the elimination or at least 
some levelling-out of the employment peaks 
and valleys which are characteristic of a 
good many industries... .” 


January Immigration Up 
44 Per Cent over 1952 


Immigration to Canada during January 
totalled 8,080, an increase of 44 per cent 
compared with the January 1953 total of 
5,627 but a sharp drop from December, 
when 11,280 persons arrived, according to 
figures released by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

January immigrants from the British Isles 
numbered 2,654, a slight increase over the 
2,426 who arrived during December. The 
January total is, however, an increase of 68 
per cent compared with the 1,575 British new- 
comers who landed during January 1953. 

Northern Europeans entering during 
January totalled 2,182, an increase of 43 
per cent compared with January 1953 total 
of 1,525. The’ number of Northern 
Europeans who entered during December 
was 2,845. ; 

The number of persons immigrating from 
the United States during January totalled 
750, an increase of three compared with 
January 1953 and a drop of one compared 
with December. 


Farmers Told to Order 
Labour Well in Advance 


Because it believes a reduction in the 
supply of immigrants for farm labour is 
possible this year, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission is advising farmers 
that they have to depend more on workers 
already in Canada for their spring require- 
ments and is suggesting that they place 
orders for farm help well in advance. 


The UIC reasons that, because of some 
dissatisfaction with last year’s farm labour 
immigrants, the Department of Immigra- 
tion may this year follow a more rigid 
selection policy. Also, it believes, the 
higher unemployment this past winter may 
make it advisable to delay the arrival of 
immigrants. 

However, the supply of suitably qualified 
workers in Canada is expected to be better 
this year than in recent years. 


The demand for farm workers is expected 
to be about the same as in 1953. 


Housing Sterts Decline, 
Completions Rise in Jan. 


While starts on the construction of new 
residential units déclined 16-5 per cent in 
January, compared with a year earlier, 
completions rose more than 36 per cent. 
Dwellings under construction at the end 
of the month were up slightly from last 
year. 

Starts were made on 2,983 dwellings in 
January, compared with 3,573. Comple- 
tions numbered 8,315, compared with 6,101. 
There were 54,248 units still under con- 
struction at the end of the month, com- 
pared with 53,016. 





Great Britain Exceeds 


1953 Housing Target 

Great Britain’s target of 300,000 new 
houses in 1953 was exceeded by nearly 
19,000, according to figures issued by the 
Ministry of Housing. 

Houses and flats completed during the 
year totalled 318,779, an increase of 78,857 
or nearly one-third over 1952 output. 

Houses and flats built in 1953 for sale 
numbered 62,921, an increase of 83-3 per 
cent over the previous year’s total of 34,320, 
while the number of houses and flats for 
rental was 255,858, an increase of 37-6 per 
cent over the 1952 total of 205,602. 

Houses and flats completed in Scotland 
last year totalled 39,548, an increase of 
more than 8,000 over 1952. 


Oue. Will Make Contract 
Clauses Retroactive 


The Quebec Government is planning to 
introduce a bill to make any renewed 
clause of a collective agreement automati- 
cally retroactive to the date of expiration 
of the preceding agreement, to set up an 
industrial relations committee within the 
Legislative Assembly and to reorganize the 
Superior Labour Council. 


Premier Maurice Duplessis announced 
these three changes when the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
presented its annual brief to the Executive 
Council at Quebec in February. 


The Premier gave a favourable reception 
to a suggestion made by the Federation 
that an industrial relations committee be 
created in the Legislative Assembly. A 
few weeks earlier he had told the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
when they asked for such a committee in 
their brief, that it would be duplicating the 
work of the Superior Labour Council 
(iG. Webs pai222): 


At the same time the Premier gave the 
delegation to understand that the Superior 
Labour Council, a 30-member organization 
which advises the Government, was going 
to be reorganized because “some members 
of the Council do not attend the meetings 
often enough and others talk too much”, 

Mr. Duplessis also stated that the Gov- 
ernment is planning to table legislation at 
the present session which will ensure the 
coming into effect of all clauses of a 
renewed agreement on the date of expira- 
tion of the preceding agreement. 

“Tt is not fair,” he said, “for an employer 
to delay the signing of an agreement and 
thus deprive the workers, for a certain 
period, of advantages which he finally does 
agree to grant them. We are going to pass 
a law to ensure the coming into effect of 
a new agreement when the former agree- 
ment comes to an end. Otherwise,” he 
added, “it would mean granting a bonus 
to people who do not want to bargain in 
good faith.” 


Britain’s Working Women 
Increase 60,000 in Year 

Between the end of May 1952 and the 
end of May 1953, the number of employed 
women in Great Britain increased by 60,000 
while that of employed men rose by 20,000. 
The estimated number of employed persons 
in Great Britain at the end of May 1953 
was 20,880,000, of whom 13,720,000 were 
men and 7,160,000 were women. 
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CMA Brief Deais with 
Collective Bargaining 


In its legislative brief presented in March, 
the New Brunswick branch of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association asked the 
provincial government to consider bargain- 
ing over wages and working conditions as 
a debate or contest and to keep itself in 
the role of referee or judge, after laying 
down the rules of the contest. 


“In regard to appeals to the courts in 
connection with labour disputes,” said the 
brief, “we believe that if any board 
appointed by the government exceeds its 
authority, the courts of the country should 
not be prohibited from interfering. We 
also believe that the power of the courts 
to protect the public by means of an 
injunction should not be interfered with.” 


Proposals to increase workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits and other awards were dealt 
with in the brief. It stated that because 
actual costs of one year or a longer period 
are used to determine the compensation 
assessment rates the following year, regular 
periods of three to five years with no change 
in benefits should be permitted. 


Awards under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act should be final, the brief 
declared, and if it is found that in time 
the payments awarded are no _ longer 
adequate, increases should be provided from 
some other source, rather than by placing 
an increased assessment on employers. 

The brief said ‘that New Brunswick’s 
permanent total disability legislation was 


the most generous in Canada, but noted 


that the province has no rehabilitation 
centre and has made no provision for one. 


The Manitoba Labour Relations Commis- 
sion was reconstituted as a Select Standing 
Committee of the House on Industrial 
Relations at the beginning of the current 
session of the provincial legislature. 

When the Commission received the brief 
of the provincial TLC committee (L.G., 
Feb., p. 228), it was reported that one of 
the requests was for an extension of the 
Vacations with Pay Act to the entire prov- 
ince. The actual proposal was that the 
stamp system of recording vacation credits 
be extended to all construction operations 
in the province. The Act already applies 
to the whole province. 


Provincial Labour Organizations Submit Briefs 


British Columbia Trade Union Congress (TLC) 


In its legislative brief submitted to the 
provincial government in January, the 
British Columbia Trade Union Congress 
(TLC) requested numerous amendments to 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Charging that the ICA Act is cumbersome 
and contains sections of no value to either 
labour or industry, the brief requested a 
number of specific changes. These included 
bringing supervisory employees under the 
Act, certifying a union where only one 
worker is employed, inclusion of appren- 
tices in collective bargaining units, pro- 
viding for union security, reduction in the 
time allowed for conciliation, the appoint- 
ment of a full-time Labour Relations Board, 
and arbitration for government employees. 


With regard to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, the brief requested coverage for 
all workers, elimination of the waiting 
period between injury and payment of 
benefit, an increase in both compensation 
payments and widows’ pensions, the inclu- 
sion of hernia in the list of injuries for 
which compensation is granted, compensa- 
tion for recurrence of injury or industrial 
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-disease, and 


construction of a central 
hospital to be operated by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The brief asked for legislation providing 
a 40-hour five-day week for all workers, 
two weeks’ holidays with pay per year, and 
full pay on all statutory holidays when not 
worked and overtime rates when worked. 


Also requested were the establishment 
of a steel industry in the _ province, 
government-owned - and _ operated auto 
insurance, enactment of a fair employment 
practices act, and planning by the govern- 
ment of its construction projects. 


Calling attention to the nature of basic 
industries in British Columbia and their 
dependence on export trade, the brief 
recommended that the provincial govern- 
ment send trade commissioners to those 
countries with which the possibilities of 
trade exist, such as those in the Common- 
wealth and Latin America. 


Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act to ensure the rights of workers to 
organize and to impose equal obligations 
on employers and unions were requested 


in the brief submitted by the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (TLC) to the 
provincial government in February. 

The brief requested the addition to 
Article 21 of the Act of a paragraph 
requiring employers to reinstate and reim- 
burse employees they dismiss, suspend or 
demote because of the exercise of their 
right to engage in union activity and other 
rights allowed under the Act. 


Declaring that much of the criticism of 
the Labour Relations Board has_ been 
caused by the Board’s lack of necessary 
power to enforce its decisions, the brief 
requested that Article 44 of the Act be 
amended to provide a fine, similar to that 
already decreed for unions, on any person 
who fails to comply with the obligations 
and prohibitions of the Act, and that this 
fine be levied for each day or part of day 
such offence continues. 

The brief suggested that the reeommenda- 
tions for a labour code submitted in 1950 


by the Superior Labour Council be used 
in codifying the province’s labour laws but 
urged that all legislation affecting relations 
between employers and employees be 
referred to an Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly. 

Also requested were amendments to the 
Quebec Trades Disputes Act to assure con- 
tinuity of collective bargaining, and a 
reorganization of the Labour Department’s 
conciliation procedure. 

Other things requested included larger 
government grants for apprenticeship train- 
ing, the appointment of more industrial 
health inspectors, an increase in pensions to 
mothers and the blind, compulsory check-off 
of union dues where a majority of union 
members favour such a measure, more 
favourable housing legislation, the adoption 
of a fair employment act, a government- 
sponsored auto insurance plan, and limita- 
tion of the number of injunctions issued. 


House of Commons Debates of Labour Interest 


Postage Rates Increase 
January 14 


Hon. Alcide Coté (Postmaster General) 
moved that the House go into committee 
to consider the following resolution :— 

That it is expedient to amend the Post 
Office Act to increase the rates of postage on 
letters posted in Canada from the lst day of 
April 1954: 

(a) on each letter for delivery within the 
postal area in which it is posted, from three 
cents to four cents for the first ounce or 
fraction of an ounce, and from one cent to 
two cents for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion of an ounce, and 

(b) on each letter posted within one postal 
area for delivery in another postal area from 
four cents to five cents for the first ounce or 
fraction of an ounce, and from two cents to 
three cents for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion of an ounce. 


When the House went into committee, 
Mr. Cété explained the reasons for the 
increase in postal rates. 

“Tt has been the policy throughout the 
years,” he said, “for the postal service to 
pay its way and not be a burden on the 
general taxpayer.” While there has usually 
been a slight “paper” surplus, the Post 
Office Department now was faced with 
additional expenditures, three items alone 
amounting to $134 million. 

The five-day, 40-hour week will cost $5 
million, the salary increase that went into 
effect last December 1 will cost $7 million 
and the improvements authorized for rural 
mail carriers will cost $14 million. 
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“Hxpected net revenues from the increase 
in postage rates will be approximately $14 
million, leaving only $500,000 to take care 
of possible normal increases in the price 
of basic materials and services essential for 
the operation of the postal service,” Mr. 


Coté said. 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West), noting that the blame for the 
increase in postage rates was put largely 
on the five-day, 40-hour week, pointed out 
that the Post Office Department was not 
the first department whose employees had 
been placed on a five-day basis and that 
no other department had been told it must 
produce revenue sufficient to pay for this 
change in working conditions. 

In answer the Postmaster General said 
that while his department was not the only 
one with the five-day week it was the only 
one where so many are employed. 

“Actually we have about 50,000 employees, 
without counting some 25,000 extra workers 
hired to take care of the Christmas rush,” 
he explained. “The five-day week means 
a terrific amount of reshuffling, switching of 
hours, hiring of new employees and in- 
structing them how to do their jobs. That 
is why we have to spend up to $5 million.” 

Mrs. Fairclough countered: “What the 
Minister has undoubtedly overlooked is 
that I very definitely said I saw no reason 
why the employees of the Post Office 
Department should be blamed for the 
increase in the postal rates when all the 
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other civil servants have enjoyed the 
40-hour week and increases in pay and 
so on.” 

Mr. Coté replied that no blame was 
attached to anyone. 

Mr. H. E. Winch (Vancouver East), 
pointing out that not all post offices will 
go on the five-day week, asked for a break- 
down of the $5 million that the Postmaster 
General estimated the introduction of the 
five-day week would cost. 

What is going to happen to employees 
in post offices not going on the five-day 
week, he asked. “Are their colleagues in 
other post offices on the five-day, 40-hour 
week going to get the same take-home pay 
as when on the 44-hour week?” he inquired. 
“Tf they are, is any additional compensation 
going to be granted to those employees in 
the post offices that are not going to be 
covered by the five-day week?” 

He also asked whether the Department 
was considering elimination of the night 
differential. 


January 15 


The Postmaster General repeated that it 
was the aim of the Post Office Department 
to endeavour to operate within its revenues. 

“The Post Office Department is a service 
department,” he said, “and should, within 
reason, pay its way. In my opinion it is 
equitable that the increased. costs should be 
paid by those who use the service.” 

In answer to Mr. Winch’s question, 
Mr. Coté said the Department “ had no 
thought in mind” of eliminating the night 
differential. 

After a lengthy debate, Mr. Coté’s reso- 
lution was concurred in, Bill No. 168 to 
amend the Post Office Act was introduced 
and read the first time. 


February 4 


The Postmaster General moved the 
second reading of the bill to amend the 
Post Office Act. At ten o’clock the House 
adjourned, without question put. 


February 5 

The debate on the bill to amend the 
Post Office Act was resumed. An amend- 
ment moved by Mr. M. J. Coldwell 
(Rosetown-Biggar) to give the bill a six 
months’ hoist was defeated, 76 to 59. The 
bill was read the second time and the House 
went into committee. 


February 8 


The House resumed consideration in 
committee of the bill to amend the Post 
Office Act. 

Mrs. Fairclough questioned the Post- 
master General on his Department’s inten- 
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tion to hire casual help for Saturday mail 
deliveries when the five-day week goes into 
effect. 

“Actually,” she pointed out, “the letter 
carriers are working a 48-hour week and 
then having a liquidation week every 11 
weeks. For the purposes of this system a 
staff was employed to work in the liquida- 
tion weeks. ‘I understand that plans are 
underway whereby the regular staff will 
work five days a week, Monday through 
Friday, and that casual help will be brought 
into work on the Saturday. 

“Now, this does two things, if it is true. 
It removes from the post office the liquida- 
tion staffs, men who are experienced letter 
carriers, and substitutes in their place what- 
ever casual help the Post Office Department 
may be able to pick up at $1 per hour.” 

Mrs. Fairclough said she understood 
university and high school students were 
being solicited for the Saturday work and 
that regular post office employees, regard- 
less of their wage-rate, were being offered 
the Saturday work at $1 per hour. 

Mr. Coté answered: ‘The principle of the 
five-day week is to permit the employees 
to work five days or 40 hours per week. 
It is applied, as we understand, because 
we want them to work no more than five 
days or 40 hours per week. We will not 
force employees to work more than that. 
But if amongst those who are already 
working there are some who want to work 
in their spare time, we would certainly con- 
sider their application. 

“Now, we are going to employ some other 
people to work the time necessary to com- 
plete the week. It will be understood that, 
although we want to give the privilege to 
our employees of working the five-day week, 
at the same time we want to keep the best 
service possible.... By adopting the scheme 
we have in mind, we will be in a better 
position to give service because the same 
man will be on the same route every day 
except Saturday.” 


Mrs. Fairclough said she believed it pref- 
erable to use the staffs now employed in 
the liquidation staffs to build up the service 
on a regular five-day basis so that those 
men could be kept in their jobs. “To 
discharge experienced employees to take on 
casual help at $1 an hour seems to be just 
asking for trouble,” she said. 


When Mr. Coté said the men doing the 
work had accepted the arrangement, Mrs. 
Fairclough asked if the Federated Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers had given its com- 
plete approval. When Mr. Coté said it 
had, Mrs. Fairclough said the agreement 
“certainly has not met with the approval 
of the locals”. 


Reporting that the postmen in Vancouver 
have been protesting “bitterly,” Mr. 
Howard C. Green (Vancouver-Quadra) said 
the Post Office Department was bringing 
in the five-day week in “a very unusual 
way”. He cited reports that union officials 
had recommended that the’ only permanent 
solution is for the Department to hire extra 
postmen for every five walks in the city. 

“Some such plan would seem to be the 
businesslike way to bring in this five-day 
week,” he said. “Why is it necessary to 
go out and hire high school students on a 
temporary basis in order to meet this 
situation?” | 

Mr. Coté replied that the Department 
had studied the matter carefully and had 
come to the conclusion that this was the 
best way to implement the five-day, 40- 
hour week while at the same time giving 
the best possible service. “We have to 


have these casual workers on Saturdays,” 
he declared. 


“We have rejected the principle of rota- 
tion,” he continued. “We think the plan 
suggested (by Mr. Green) will not give 
satisfaction, so far as this work is concerned. 
We think further that by having casual 
workers—not necessarily students, but who- 
ever may be hired, even including those 
already employed in the Post Office Depart- 
ment who are willing to work on Saturdays 
—we will give a better service.” 


Later in the debate Mr. A. J. Brooks 
(Royal) asked if employees working a six- 
day week were to get the same pay as 
those working in areas on the five-day week. 
Mr. Coté answered that there will not be 
any change in the annual payment. “They 
might receive different pays,’ he explained, 
“but there is no change in the annual 
salary.” 

Mr. T. S. Barnett (Comox-Alberni) 
warned that the Post Office Department 
may be stirring up a “hornet’s nest” by 
encouraging those going on the 40-hour 
week to work overtime. He also thought 
the areas were few where efficient casual 
labour could be obtained. He believed the 
Minister should give consideration, on the 
introduction of the shorter work week, “to 
creating an integrated operation with fully 
qualified employees”. 3 

The debate was not completed by the 
time for adjournment. 


February 9 
An amendment moved by Mr. E. D. 
Fulton (Kamloops) to delay the third read- 
ing of the bill for six months was defeated 
plone Tees 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 125 to 75. 
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Tax Deductions for Medical Expenses 
January 18 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved :— 

That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation amend- 
ing the Income Tax Act so as to remove 
the 3-per-cent limitation from the section 


which makes provision for the deductibility 
of medical expenses for income tax purposes. 


He pointed out that the Income Tax 
Act permits the deduction from taxable 
income of medical expenses, under three 
conditions: the medical expenses must be 
those defined in the Act, there is a ceiling 
on the amount that can be deducted, and 
the taxpayer can deduct only that part of 
his authorized medical expenses that exceed 
3 per cent of his gross income. He had 
no objection to the first condition, and, 
although he felt there were shortcomings in 
the Act’s definition of medical expenses, his 
motion was concerned only with the elim- 
ination of the third condition, the 3-per- 
cent floor. 

“My motion asks that all medical 
expenses right from the first dollar up to 
the ceiling in the Act be allowed as medical 
expenses for one computing his income tax,” 
he explained. 

Mr. Knowles pointed out that a taxpayer 
ean deduct all charitable donations up to 
a ceiling specified in the Act. “It does seem 
to me,” he said, “that the treatment 
accorded in respect of charitable donations 
made voluntarily should be the same treat- 
ment accorded to medical expenses made 
involuntarily.” 

Urging the House to approve the motion 
again, he reminded the members that the 
Government did not take seriously the 
approval of the same motion in 1953, 
reducing the then 4-per-cent floor to 3 per 
cent but rejecting complete abolition of a 
floor. 

“Medical expenses as defined in the Act 
do not cover all the bills that hit a family 
when there is illness in the home,” he said. 
“The very fact that you cannot work out 
a definition that will cover all medical 
expenses makes it all the more urgent that 
the medical expenses that are defined, in- 
cluding payments to doctors and hospitals, 
and the like, should be allowed right from 
the first dollar.” 

Mr. Solon E. Low (Peace River) spoke 
in support of the motion. 

Basing his statement on the fact that the 
reduction of 1 per cent in the floor made 
in 1953 cost the Government about $10 
million in lost revenue and on the assump- 
tion that elimination of the 3-per-cent floor 
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would thus cost $30 million, which he said 
was about one sixty-fifth of the expenditure 
on defence this year, Mr. J. M. Macdonnell 
(Greenwood) declared that “if we could get 
one sixty-fifth more economy in the Defence 
Department we would be able to find the 
money”. 

The Government’s spokesman during this 
debate was Mr. W. M. Benidickson, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister 
of Finance. The Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Abbott, was absent. 

The Parliamentary Assistant told the 
House that Mr. Abbott’s views were the 
same as those he expressed in January 
1953 (L:G., Feb. 1953, p. 192). He went 
on to remind the members that the deduc- 
tion for medical expenses was introduced 
into the Income Tax Act “to relieve 
hardship” and was not intended to be a 
universal deduction for everyone. 

“Tn 1943 the administration realized,” he 
said, “that, in consequence of the very high 
rates of taxation existing at that time, 
certain taxpayers, faced with unusual and 
extraordinary medical expenses, would not 
have remaining with them funds adequate 
to take care of them and also their normal 
living expenses and their taxes.” 


The deduction was designed to relieve 
hardship and was not intended to create 
benefit, unless there were more than average 
medical expense, he emphasized. 


He quoted excerpts from Mr. Abbott’s 
statement on this feature on January 12, 
19538 (L.G., Feb. 1958, pp. 193-194). On 
that occasion Mr. Abbott had said that he 
thought it “unsound, in principle, that 
normal living expenses of the individual 
should be paid out of income before tax”. 


Mr. Benidickson also quoted the follow- 
ing from Mr. Abbott’s speech in the House 
on that date: 

If one taxpayer gets a concession or deduc- 


tion, then some other taxpayer must provide 
those moneys. 


And: 


The philosophy behind this actually is that 
it is quite within the capacity of the ordinary 
individual to pay the normal expenses in- 
curred for medical care or attention but 
when those exceed what can be considered as 
a normal amount, then, and then only, should 
there be special relief. That is the principle 
which lies behind the law as it stands now. 


Were Mr. Knowles’ proposal accepted, 
Mr. Benidickson added, there would be a 
problem of administration. Deductions 
from gross income have to be certificated 
and carefully examined by officials of the 
Department of National Revenue. “I think 
hon. members will readily appreciate the 
almost endless stream of small accounts 
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that would be submitted for examination 
were all expenses allowed as deductions 
from income,” he said. 

“T think hon. members could easily 
translate that into administrative cost and 
appreciate the heavy additional salary costs 
that would follow compared to the rela- 
tively small financial relief which I have 
indicated would be possible.” 

Closing the debate, Mr. Knowles replied 
to that argument. The fact that a great 
many people do not submit their medical 
receipts because the amounts do not add 
up to a figure equal to 3 per cent of their 
gross income “is surely no argument against 
doing something that is fair in principle,” 
he said. 

“The Government permits deductions for 
charitable donations from the first dollar, 
which encourages the taxpayer with a 
receipt for even one donation to charity 
to claim that deduction,’ he went on. “TI 
suggest that the argument on an admin- 
istrative basis hardly holds water.” 

When the House divided on the motion, 
the voting resulted in the motion’s defeat, 
90 to 66. 


Proposal fo Increase Family Allowances 


January 20 


Mr. H. R. Argue (Assiniboia) moved: 


That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation in- 
creasing the amounts paid under the Family 
Allowances Act to the extent necessary to 
compensate for the increase in the cost of 
living since the said Act was first enacted. 

“T should like to see the family allow- 
ance increased by 60 per cent, the minimum 
payment increased from $5 to $8 a month, 
and the maximum family allowance pay- 
ment increased from $8 to $13 a month,” 
Mr. Argue said. “I believe sound argu- 
ment can be submitted for a 60-per-cent 


increase in the family allowance. More- 
over, I believe the country can well 
afford it.” 


He added that there was no better way 
of expanding home markets than by 
increasing family allowance payments. 


Since 1944, he continued, the general cost 
of living has increased 55 per cent, the 
food index 73 per cent and the clothing 
index 65 per cent. 

“In my opinion, any progressive govern- 
ment must from time to time examine its 
social security measures and see if some 
adjustments should be made. I say that 
the Family Allowance Act, which was 
passed almost ten years ago, should now 
have an upward adjustment of 60 per cent 
in its rates,’ Mr. Argue said. 


The next speaker in the debate, Mr. 
Solon E. Low (Peace River), said: 

The fundamental principle upon which 
family allowances were based was a measure 
of stabilization of our economy through 
maintaining consumer purchasing power at a 
level high enough to prevent widespread 
unemployment and business recession. The 
procedure or technique which was originally 
decided upon was that of direct gifts of 
purchasing power by the Government to 
ultimate consumers throughout Canada. In 
my judgment this was a wise procedure, 
because through its use the aggregate of 
purchasing power in the hands of Canadian 
consumers could be kept at a satisfactory 
level without creating much, if any, infla- 
tionary pressure. ‘his result was made 
possible by the fact that the purchasing 
power was to be paid directly to consumers 
without having it first pass through the 
channels of industry and thus enter into 
costs and hence push prices higher. 


After quoting statistics showing that the 
average yearly payment per child dropped 
from $52.32 in 1945-46—the first year of 
the Act’s operation—to $38.48 in real pur- 
chasing power in 1953, Mr. Low said steps 
should be taken to restore the original 
purchasing power of family allowances. 

Mr. C. W. Carter (Burin-Burgeo), 
emphasizing that he was not opposed to 
an increase in family allowances, cautioned 
that there may be a danger in removing 
the incentive to produce. Mr. H. P. Mang 
(Qu’Appelle) said that until the time comes 
when people are willing to pay more taxes 
and have the ability to pay, he thought 
there should be no call for an increase in 
family allowances. 

Mr. F. 8. Zaplitny (Dauphin) said that 
in view of current-surpluses of many goods, 
for which the domestic market can be 
improved only by an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the public; and in view 
of the rise in the cost of living that has 
cancelled “approximately 40 per cent of 
the original provision in the Family Allow- 
ances Act,” there seems to be no good 
reason for not supporting the motion. 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, said that the resolu- 
tion was an important one affording an 
opportunity to assess the value of family 
allowances, “a measure that is costing this 
country a considerable sum of money and 
which, at least once in every session, should 
bear examination at the hands of this 
House”. 

No one who opposes the resolution can 
be accused of opposing the principle of 
family allowances, Mr. Martin said. He 
told the House he was encouraged to note 
the wide measure of support for family 
allowances in all parts of Canada. 

“In order to appreciate the value of 
family allowances,” he continued, “one 


must understand the relationship of family 
allowances to social welfare measures gener- 
ally.” The House should also know some- 
thing of the cost involved. 


“Every month $29,370,000 flows into the 
homes of 2,080,000 families on behalf of 
4,860,000 children,” Mr. Martin reported. 
“It is also interesting to note that by the 
time a child reaches the age of 16, the 
average amount paid out in respect of that 
child through family allowances represents 
about $1,188. 


“No one should take the position that 
because of the increase in the cost of living 
the contribution made by family allow- 
ances is not a significant one.” 


Mr. Martin said the proposal to increase 
family allowances was made without an 
appreciation of what the cost would be, 
of what the increase in the tax burden 
would be. 


“This proposal lacks any serious practical 
quality at this time in the light of existing 
obligations and in the light of trying to 
do something further in developing other 
fields of social welfare for the future,” he 
declared. 


The Minister then compared the Cana- 
dian family allowance scheme with that 
of Australia, Great Britain and New Zea- 
land. “The total amount spent on family 
allowances in Canada is greater than the 
total amount spent on family allowances 
in Australia, New Zealand and Great Britain 
on the basis of the figures for 1952-53. 


“In Canada the percentage of net 
national income spent on family allowances 
for 1952-53 is 1-84 per cent; in Australia it 
is 1-50 per cent; in Great Britain it is -71 
per cent; and in New Zealand it is 2-61 per 
cent.” Mr. Martin pointed out that, with 
regard to New Zealand, the total amount 
given to a child in Canada in a year is 
greater and the purchasing power in relation 
to the cost of living “is certainly to our 
advantage” in Canada. 

In 1946 the total annual cost of family 
allowances was $240 million, representing at 
that time 2-68 per cent of disposable 
personal income of Canadians, Mr. Martin 
said. In 1952 the cost was $330 million, 
representing 2:09 per cent of disposable 
personal income. 

“Tt is therefore clear that family allow- 
ances, aS a component of disposable 
personal income, have not declined to 
anything like the extent suggested by the 
proposer of this resolution,’ Mr. Martin 
said. 

Family allowances were never intended 
to cover the complete cost of child main- 
tenance, the Minister reminded the House. 
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Acceptance of the proposal to increase 
family allowances would bring the total 
cost in the coming year to $500 million, 
Mr. Martin said. The proposal to increase 
family allowances by $170 million a year 
jeopardizes the possibility of advances in 
other fields of social welfare and health. 

“Would it have been possible to bring 
in a system of disability allowance if we 
spent all our money on one branch of 
social welfare?” Mr. Martin asked. 

When the Minister announced that $1,650 
million would be spent this year in Canada 
on social security, of which the federal 
Government would spend $1,200 million, he 
was asked to give the categories of social 
benefits included in the federal Govern- 
ment’s expenditures. He replied: family 
allowances, $349 million; old age security, 
$345 million; old age assistance, $22 million; 
allowances for the blind, $3 million; national 
health program, $30 million; Indian health 
services, $16 million; war veterans allow- 
ances, $26 million; treatment and prosthetic 
service (véterans), $45 million; unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, $135 million. 

“In taking the position I have taken 
today,” Mr. Martin concluded, “I do so 
with the knowledge that at the present time 
this nation has great responsibilities beyond 
the confines of this land in our efforts to 
preserve the peace of the world. In spite 
of that we are gradually, in a responsible 
way, increasing various measures of social 
welfare.” 

The debate was adjourned without a vote 
being taken. 


National Housing Act 


January 22 

The House resumed consideration of the 
motion for second reading of Bill No. 102. 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) said that the real test of the legis- 
lation is whether or not it will help people 
to get homes who would not otherwise get 
them. The housing legislation we have had 
thus far has failed to meet that test, he 
said. 

“Houses have been built under the 
National Housing Act; there is no denying 
that fact,” he said. “But they have been 
built mainly for people who would have 
been able to build or obtain homes anyway. 

“The new legislation now before Parlia- 
ment offers little or no improvement on 
that score. It is still the case that the 
assistance provided under this legislation 
will be mainly for those who would get 
homes or have them built anyway.” 

His two main criticisms of the legisla- 
tion, he declared, were: it takes the risk 
out of private enterprise, underwriting and 
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guaranteeing the position of the money 
lender, and it helps to get houses built only 
for those who would get them anyway. 

“In my view there are three main 
stumbling blocks in the government housing 
legislation which are the cause for it not 
being of any help to the little people, the 
people who need help,” Mr. Knowles con- 
tinued. The three: the high interest rate, 
the down payment and the amount of 
income required to qualify for a National 
Housing Act loan. 

He suggested a reduction in the interest 
rate; a reduction of the required down 
payment or even, as was suggested by a 
presidential committee in the United States, 
no down payment for moderate-priced 
homes; and a reduction in the amount of 
income required to qualify for an NHA 
loan. 

He listed as the other major fault of the 
legislation the lack of improvement in the 
section concerning low-rental housing. 

Mr. C. E. Johnston (Bow River) criti- 
cized the “certain” raising of the interest 
rate under the new legislation. 

Mr. P. T. Hellyer (Davenport) said that 
if the bill makes more mortgage money 
available it will permit the building indus- 
try to streamline its operations and will 
allow increases in productivity due to 
better planning. 

“One of the great drawbacks in the 
industry,” he explained, “is that with so 
few mortgage commitments builders could 
not plan their operations more than a few 
weeks in advance. That makes it very 
difficult to achieve the economies enjoyed 


by other industries.” 


Pointing out that the quality of houses 
built in Canada since the war has been 
improving every year, he said many provi- 
sions of the new bill are designed to 
accelerate that improvement. 

Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview) termed 
the bill “a gigantic bluff”. People are going 
to find that the new legislation does very 
little to help them buy a new house, he 
said. 

He thought the bill was inadequate 
because it would not help those most in 
need of a new house to obtain the house 
they need and because there is no indi- 
cation that there is going to be more 
mortgage money available than is available 
at the present time. 

Mr. Hees suggested reduction of the 
income requirement for obtaining an NHA 
loan from $3,860 yearly to $3,000; lowering 
of the down payment; and lengthening of 
the amortization period to 30 years. 

He criticized the arrangement whereby 
inspections and appraisals would not be 
carried out by the banks providing mortgage 


money but by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. “This will give the 
Government control over a very large 
proportion of the mortgage and lending 
operations connected with the building in- 
dustry and will place the Government in 
an entrenched position so far as that 
industry is concerned,” he said. 

He suggested that the Government either 
instruct the banks to prepare to assume 
the inspection and appraisal or make 
mortgages available from government funds, 
which, he said, it could do at an interest 
rate of 44 per cent. 

Commenting on the “acute” shortage of 
rental housing, he suggested that the Gov- 
ernment make funds available at 32 per 
cent to low-rental housing projects. 

Mr. Claude Ellis (Regina City) said the 
legislation would be a disappointment to 
people throughout Canada, charging that it 
would be of no help to four-fifths of the 
country’s population. 


Mr. T. H. Goode (Burnaby-Richmond) 
questioned the wisdom of reducing down 
payments further than provided in the bill. 
If the down payment were reduced to $500, 
that down payment plus monthly payments 
in a year would not equal the depreciation 
on the house, he contended. 


Mr. D. S. Harkness (Calgary North) felt 
the test of any housing bill must be: is it 
going to provide more housing than is 
provided by the legislation it replaces? 
“On that test I do not think there is any 
question but that this bill will be an utter 
failure and that it will not supply materially 
more housing than has been supplied by 
the legislation we have on the statute books 
at the present time,” he said. 


Because, he said, a house built to 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
standards cannot be built for $8,000, the 
10-per-cent down payment is a “misnomer”. 

He listed four points the public should 
understand about the bill: houses will not 
be available under the new legislation for 
some time; the down payment is not much 
less than it was under the old legislation; 
the end cost of houses is going to be con- 
siderably higher because of the higher 
interest and the longer amortization period; 
and the bill is not designed for the lower 
income groups. 


January 25 


Mr. Gordon Churchill (Winnipeg South 
Centre) dealt with Part II of the bill, which 
concerns rental housing, and suggested that, 
if municipalities are unable to meet the 
“fairly generous” offers contained in Parts 
II and III of the bill, a review of the 


- situation should be considered. 


“In so far as rental accommodation is 
not provided to meet the needs of our 
people,” he said, “in so far as slum clear- 
ance 1s not proceeded with vigorously and 
with dispatch, to that extent the present 
bill falls far short of what is desired.” 

Mr. R. B. Knight (Saskatoon) saw a 
connection between housing and unemploy- 
ment and called on the Government to 
show some “bold imagination” on housing. 

“Tf we had a bold imaginative program 
for subsidized rental housing, if we had a 
government scheme instead of the Govern- 
ment retreating from housing; if they would 
get into it wholeheartedly; if they would 
set some of these unemployed people to 
work; if they would give them employment 
with the hope that they would earn sufh- 
cient money to get into a house on any 
terms; then I think the Government would 
be doing something worth while,” he said. 

Miss Margaret Aitken (York-Humber) 
suggested that a working wife’s earnings, or 
part of them, be included in the amount 
required to qualify for a housing loan. “It 
seems to me,” she said, “that where a 
husband and wife are both working towards 
a common goal, the purchase of a home, 
they are really a better risk than is a 
husband with a higher salary whose wife 
is at home, with plenty of time on her 
hands to spend his money.” 

Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) 
referred to the criticism made by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in its brief 
to the Cabinet that Section 35 of the 
National Housing Act has never been 
stressed by the Government (LG., Jan., 
p. 52). He said he agreed with that 
criticism. 

He also appealed for a lower interest 
rate. 

The debate was still 
adjournment. 


in progress at 


Unemployment Figures 
January 26 


In answer to questions by Mr. J. A. 
Byrne (Kootenay East) and Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West), Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, explained the 
method of compilation of National Employ- 
ment Service figures on the number of 
applications for employment and of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics labour force 
survey estimate of the number of persons 
looking for work. 

“Because these two sets of statistics differ 
does not mean that the two figures con- 
tradict one another or that they are not 
valuable for their own purposes,” he said. 
“Because it is an administrative agency the 
National Employment Service figures will 
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always include a number of people who, 
after registration, have found jobs on their 
own and have not notified the employment 
office.” 

He also pointed out that: not all unem- 
ployed persons register at an employment 
office; NES figures have some limitations 
for comparative purposes because the 
coverage of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act has been extended a number of times 
in recent years; the number of wage and 
salaried workers has been growing so that 
comparisons from one year to another need 
to be made with this fact in mind. 

He explained that the DBS estimate of 
those “without jobs and seeking work” does 
not include a number of persons away from 
work because of bad weather, those 
temporarily laid off with instructions to 
return to work within 30 days, or those 
who have worked at all during the survey 
week. 

“A further reason for the difference in the 
two figures,” he said, “is that some persons, 
when enumerated by the labour force 
survey, will not be reported as seeking 
work even though they are registered with 
the employment service.” 


Mr. Gregg then presented a more com- 
plete survey of the employment picture, 
prepared in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. In it he 
remarked that there is little evidence of 
any basic weakness in the economy. 

His statement dealt with seasonal unem- 
ployment, the industries that were not 
operating at capacity, the tightening up in 
many sections of the economy and the 
change from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. 


He stated that public works, often 
suggested as a useful way of alleviating 
unemployment, were by no means a cure-all. 
There are other ways, various fiscal and 
monetary measures, of maintaining high 
employment levels. “It seems to me that 
it would be unwise to embark upon a 
greatly expanded public works program,” 
he said. 

He pointed out that the extended cover- 
age of unemployment insurance and the 
provision for supplementary benefits, to- 
gether with family allowance and old age 
pension payments, were helping to ease the 
burden of unemployment. 

“Unemployment is a problem that is the 
concern of all levels of government, federal, 
provincial and municipal,” he concluded. 
“The unemployment insurance program of 
the federal Government is carrying the 
major share of the burden at the moment. 
There is, however, a residual problem and 
the most effective way of solving it is 
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through the joint efforts of the provincial 
and municipal governments and of the 
federal Government.” 


Canada Election Act 


January 27 


Mr. Rodney Adamson 
moved :— 


That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should take into consideration 
the advisability of amending the Canada 
Elections Act so as to exclude the holding 
of a general election during the months of 
July or August except in a state of 
emergency. 


(York West) 


Calling attention to the last five words 
of the resolution, he said: “By including 
these words the resolution specifically does 
not take from any government in power 
the essential right to call an election 
should an emergency exist.” 

The purpose of the resolution, he 
explained, is to regard the hot summer 
months in the same way as we regard the 
frigid winter months, as being improper 
times to hold a general election. 

Mr. Adamson pointed out that in the 
last election, In some cases those not voting 
exceeded the total vote cast for all candi- 
dates. He placed on the record the numbers 
who did not vote and the difference between 
these figures and the number of votes cast 
for the elected members, for every con- 
stituency in Canada for the 1949 and 1953 
elections. 

Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, Secretary of State, 
opposed the resolution for three reasons: 
he thought it undesirable to add any more 
rigidities to the Constitution, the inclusion 
of the words “state of emergency” made the 
proposal too restrictive, and July and 
August were the best months for an elec- 
tion in some Newfoundland constituencies 
because it is almost impossible to make the 
enumeration in January, February or 
March. 

While he agreed that August is not the 
best month for an election, he thought no 
month should be denied for an election. 

The House adjourned before the question 
was put. 


CORRECTION 

An error occurred in extracting from 
Hansard the reply to a question on Com- 
missionaires’ wages (L.G., 1952, p. 21). The 
wage rates of Commissionaires employed 
by the Government of Canada have a 
maximum of $1 per hour, not a minimum 
of $1 per hour, as was published in the 
Lasour Gazette. The extract from the 
French version of Hansard was correctly 
made for the French issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Contribution, Benefit Formulas in 


Canadian Industrial Pension Plans 


More than half of 411 Canadian firms with 500 or more employees have 


company-wide pension plan. 


Five out of six of the plans are financed 


by both employee and employer contributions; others non-contributory 


While the basic purpose of an indus- 
trial pension plan is simple—to help the 
employee provide for his years of retire- 
ment—the procedures by which that 
purpose is accomplished are necessarily 
complex. Many factors must be considered, 
under such broad headings as: method of 
financing the plan, benefits to be pro- 
vided, manner of administration, eligibility 
requirements, vesting, and age of retire- 
ment. These factors may be dealt with 
in a variety of ways. A pension plan is 
thus a complex whole and is_ usually 
“tailor-made” for a particular company and 
the employees it is designed to serve. 


More than half of 411 Canadian firms 
with 500 or more employees recently 
studied by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, have a 
company-wide pension plan. Five out of 
six of these pension plans are financed by 
both employee and employer contributions; 
the others are non-contributory. 


Among the plans studied, great variation 
was found in contribution and_ benefit 
formulas. Rates of contribution vary, not 
only in the level of pension benefit, but 
also in the type of supplementary benefits 
that may be provided and the age stipu- 
lated for retirement. The cost of a pension 
plan is also affected by the age and sex 
of the persons in the working force, rate 
of interest earned by accumulated contri- 
butions, employee turnover and _ other 
factors. 


The present study deals only with pen- 
sion plans in effect in the larger Canadian 
firms. The 411 firms included, many of 
which have branch establishments, are 
believed to constitute more than 90 per 
cent of the total number of firms in Canada 
having 500 or more employees. It was 
found that 238 of these larger firms, or 58 
per cent, have a pension plan. Five of the 
plans were not available for study, while 
19 applied to salaried employees only; 
these are excluded from the present analysis, 
which is thus based on pension plans in 
effect in a total of 214 firms. Total 
employment in the firms, including their 
branch establishments, is estimated at 




















This is the first in a series of articles 
by the Economics and Research Branch 
that will discuss some of the problems in 
industrial pensions and describe the way 
selected pension plans deal with them. 
It deals with the aspects of pensions of 
greatest importance to the employee: the 
benefit that will be provided at normal 
retirement age and the way the benefit 
will be paid for. 

Articles are being prepared dealing 
with age of retirement, vesting provi- 
sions, and the extent to which pension 
plans are found in Canadian industry 
generally. 


660,000, but the proportion of employees 
eligible to participate in the pension plans 
or actually covered is not known. 


The 214 plans are distributed indus- 
trially as follows:— 
uPOTe sty te ete: aca fs Sa ene lm he sae toes 1 
NE TRaTig ole he wibhs « SO). aie neous, eee 9 
Warutachirine: (nn. dc. an sees 168 
Nood.,.& | Deveragésacis.cb <t-0 1m eee 32 
Mextile VPYroducts oon. venus on 10 
Paper: Products’ 4. care)... 24. oss 28 
Tron: & Steel’ Products..4..0.$5.4)2. 22 
Transportation Equipment ....... 11 


Electrical Apparatus & Supplies.. 12 
Other ‘Manufacturing’... 05... 53 


GonstrictiGiit7.< tis sie wes once 4 
Transportation, Storage & Communica- 
PGi (CL), - wet nee ee eae eS ii 
Public Utility Operations. 200.4... os. 3 
Made GEA deans can ole eae are 1 Oe atten 16 
Seer Cet. ie citr oir by actos ier Nn Mowe gince t 2 
214 
(1) Steam Railways excluded (but for 


description of Canadian National Railways 
pension plan, see LABour GAZETTE, 1952, 
Derocd )is 


There are two main ways of meeting 
the cost of a pension plan: the “con- 
tributory” and the “non-contributory” 
method. Similarly, there are two main 
ways of providing benefits: through the 
“unit benefit” and the “money purchase” 
types of plans. 


Contributory and Non-Contributory Plans 

In Canada, at present, most pension 
plans are “contributory”, with both 
employer and employee making regular 
contributions towards the cost of providing 
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benefits. Of the 214 plans studied covering 
the larger industrial firms, 176, or more 
than 80 per cent, were of the contributory 
type. In the remaining 38 “non-contrib- 
utory” plans, the cost is borne entirely by 
the employer. 

This wide adoption of the contributory 
method in Canada is in contrast with the 
experience in the United States, where 
non-contributory plans appear to be about 
as popular as contributory plans. For 
example, a study of company plans made 
by the US. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
November 1949 found that less than 60 
per cent of the plans were contributory 
A later study, made by the Bankers Trust 
Company, showed that of 314 plans in 
effect in large firms between 1950 and 1952, 
only 37 per cent required employee con- 
tributions; the remainder, including all the 
negotiated plans, were non-contributory.? 

This important difference between Cana- 
dian and United States pension plans may 
be partly explained by the history of 
employee benefit plans in both countries, 
starting with the last war. 

During the war, when wages were subject 
to controls on both sides of the border, a 
considerable number of employee benefit 
plans were introduced by industrial firms 
in lieu of wage increases. At that time, 
industrial workers in the United States 
were already covered at retirement by 
social insurance benefits available under the 
Social Security Act. Interest in employee 
benefit plans was thus mostly in the fields 
of life insurance and health benefits; after 
the war, industrial pension plans were 
found in only 5 per cent of establishments, 
in a study made by U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1945-46, covering 15,636 manu- 
facturing establishments. By contrast, 37 
per cent had life insurance plans and 30 
per cent had health benefit plans.3 

In Canada, where at that time old-age 
pensions were subject to a means test, the 
increase in the number of pension plans 
kept pace with the increase in other 
benefit plans. In 1936-37, approximately 8 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF PENSION PLANS 
BY METHODS OF FINANCING AND 
PROVIDING BENEFITS 




















Unit Money ; 
Total Benefit | Purchase Composite 
Contributory.... 176 121 53 2 
Non-contributory 38 on bgt Mahl Miter 3 oe. 
‘Lotalaerreee 214 158 54 2, 





per cent of Canadian establishments were 
estimated to have a pension plan. Ten 
years later the proportion was estimated at 
almost 25 per cent.5 

Plans introduced during the war years 
were mostly contributory, since it was the 
general policy of the War Labour Boards 
in Canada to favour contributory plans, as 
better adapted to the anti-inflation program. 

It was only in more recent years that 
a marked trend towards industrial pension 
plans developed in the United States. The 
sharp rise in the post-war cost of living 
made the provisions of the Social Security 
Act appear less adequate. In 1949, unions 
started a drive for pensions that resulted 
in the introduction of plans in a great 
many establishments. For the most part, 
the unions aimed at obtaining non- 
contributory pension plans. In Canada, on 
the other hand, pension planning was less 
influenced by collective bargaining than in 
the United States and tended to follow 
the experience of contributory plans estab- 
lished during the war years. However, a 
union drive for non-contributory plans did 
develop about 1950 and met with some 
success, particularly in the iron and steel 
products and the non-metallic mineral 
products industries.® 

One of the reasons why non-contributory 
plans have not proved as popular in Canada 
as in the United States is the difference in . 
taxation laws. Canadian law favours con- 
tributory plans: the money an employee 
contributes to a pension plan is deductible 
from his income for taxation purposes, as is 
also the employer’s contribution. In the 
United States, only the employer’s contri- 
bution is deductible. 





1Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, March 1950, p. 298. 


2A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 1958, 
p. 15. For the period of 1948-50, 53 per 
cent of the private plans were contributory. 


23Monthly Labor Review, July 1947, p. 54. 


4Report on Phases of Employment Con- 
ditions in Canadian Industries, National 
Employment Commission, Ottawa, December 
1937. 


5Survey of Pension and Welfare Plans in 
Industry, 1947, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Reference Papers No. 4, May 1950, 
Ottawa, Canada, pp. 27 & 29. This survey 
obtained information on more than _ 3,400 
plans as of 1947. 


6Industrial pension benefits in the United 
States are generally integrated with govern- 
ment retirement benefits and even though 
the employee may not make a contribution 
to his industrial plan, he is required to con- 
tribute to the government program. 


Another fact that explains in part the 
difference between Canadian and United 
States practice is that in Canada the large 
firms are still of a smaller size than the 
large firms in the United States and the 
information available in both countries 
suggests that larger firms are more apt to 
accept the full liability of a pension plan. 
For example, the survey cited previously, 
made by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics in 1947, showed that non-contributory 
plans were found in units averaging 405 
employees, while the contributory plans 
were in units averaging 78 employees. 
Similarly, the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ study of 1949 also found that 
non-contributory plans were more prevalent 
in larger than in smaller firms. 


“Unit Benefit’ and ‘Money Purchase’ Plans 

Most pension plans state definitely the 
benefit rates that are to be provided. An 
attempt is made to estimate the cost of 
providing these benefits but in actual 
practice the cost is likely to vary from 
firm to firm and even within each firm 
from year to year, depending on actuarial 
considerations, experience under the plan, 
and other factors. In most such plans the 
rate of employee contributions (if the plan 
is contributory) is fixed but the amount of 
the employer contribution, which will vary 
from year to year, is stated to be “the 
balance of the cost of the plan”. Such 
plans are usually called “unit benefit” or 
“definite benefit” plans. 

An alternative kind of pension scheme 
is the “money purchase” plan. Under this 
type, the rate of contribution is fixed for 
both employer and employee but the level 
of benefits may vary. In such plans, a 
tentative level of benefits is usually 
anticipated and the contribution formula 1s 


determined with the expectation that it 
will provide or approximate a certain 
result. Whether this result will in fact be 
achieved, however, will depend on experi- 
ence under the plan. The purpose of this 
type of plan is different from that of the 
unit benefit plan. The unit benefit plan 
undertakes to provide a certain definite 
level of benefits; the money purchase plan, 
on the other hand, undertakes instead to 
provide whatever benefits may be realized 
by a fixed amount of money invested in 
the plan. 

With a unit benefit plan, a fixed amount 
or “unit” of pension is bought for each 
year of service with the employer. This 
unit is usually expressed as a percentage 
of earnings. For example, if the formula 
calls for a pension of 14 per cent of earn- 
ings per year of service, an employee whose 
earnings are $2,400 in a particular year will 
earn an annuity of $36 for that year of 
service. The total of the units earned 
forms the total pension to be received 
annually upon retirement. If the employee 
remains with the firm for 30 years at an 
average wage of $2,400, his pension upon 
retirement will be $1,080 yearly ($2,400 x 
14% x 30). 

Under a money purchase type of plan, 
the employee frequently is given an 
approximation of the amount of pension he 
will receive at retirement, in relation to 
the contributions made by himself and by 
the employer in his behalf but the level 
of benefit is not guaranteed. 


Obviously the type of analysis that can 
be made of the 214 pension plans under 
study will vary in accordance with the 
basic structure of the plans (shown in 
Table 1). In the unit benefit plans it is 
possible to study the method of calcu- 
lating pension benefits, in relation to 


TABLE 2._EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT RATES IN 115 
CONTRIBUTORY AND UNIT BENEFIT PLANS 


Employee’s contribution and future service benefit expressed as a fixed percentage of his earnings 


Employee Contribution 
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a In one plan, benefits are based on the 10 highest paid years of service. : J e 

b Inone ra there is an additional benefit of $40 per mont if the employee retires after age 60 with 20 years service. 
ce In one plan, benefits are based on the 10 last years of service. j ; ] 

d In one Are: benefits are based on the 10 highest paid years of service excluding the last five, or the ten years pre- 


ceding the last five, whichever is greater. 


employee contributions and to employer 
contributions, if any. For the money pur- 
chase plans, on the other hand, nothing 
can be stated concerning the benefit levels, 
since the plans are not specific on this 
point. 


Analysis of Contribution and Benefit Formulas 

For analysis of contribution and benefit 
formulas, the 176 contributory plans are 
divided according to whether they pro- 
vide pensions by the unit benefit or 
money purchase method. Of the 38 non- 
contributory plans, all but one are of the 
unit benefit type. 

Only the ways in which the plans 
provide for an employee’s “future service”, 
that is, to his years of service after the 
introduction of the pension plan, are 
described here. The years of employment 
with the firm prior to the plan are referred 
to as “past service”. Retroactive pensions 
for these years are often bought by the 
company, with, in many cases, voluntary 
additional contributions by the employee. 
However, the way in which the 214 plans 
deal with “past service” is outside the 
scope of this article. 


1. Contributory Plans 


(a) Unit Benefit Plans—In a contributory 
plan, the rate of employee contribution is 
usually fixed and remains the same through- 
out his period of service. From the 
actuarial point of view, however, the cost 
of the plan increases with the age of the 
worker. A few plans base their contribu- 
tion formula on this consideration and 
require the employee to pay a higher rate 
of contribution as he grows older. The 
employee’s rate of contribution also varies 
in some cases with the size of his earnings. 

In 115 of the 121 unit benefit plans 
studied, the percentage of his earnings 
which the employee contributes remains 
fixed throughout his years of service. In 
five cases, however, the rate of contribution 


varies either with the earnings or with the 
age of the participant. In one other plan, 
both the contributions and the units of 
benefit are flat amounts, rather than per- 
centage of earnings. This plan has a fixed 
money contribution of $52 and a benefit of 
$33.66 per year of service (for male plant 
employees). In all six cases, the employer 
bears the balance of the cost necessary to 
buy the level of benefits. 

Table 2 shows the rate of employee con- 
tribution and the rate of benefit in the 115 
plans in which the employee’s contribution 
is a fixed percentage of his earnings. Note 
that the rate of future benefit most 
commonly provided by this type of plan is 
14 per cent of the employee’s average 
earnings. This is also the rate specified in 
all five of the plans in which the rate of 
employee contribution varies with earnings 
or age group. 

As an illustration of the size of annual 
pension a formula of this sort would pro- 
vide, an employee with an average yearly 
salary of $2,000, $3,000 or $4,000, and with 
20, 25 or 30 years of credited service with 
the employer, would receive upon retire- 
ment one of the following pensions :— 


Years of 
Credited Average Earnings 
Service $2,000 $3,000 $4,000 
20 600 900 1,200 
ds 750 1,125 1,500 
30 900 1,350 1,800 


The next most common rate of benefit 
found in the contributory and unit benefit 
plans studied is 2 per cent of salary; 16 
plans out of 120, or about 13 per cent, have 
adopted this formula. 


Table 2 shows also that the rates of 
employee contribution most generally found 
are 4 per cent and 5 per cent of earnings. 
These two rates account for three-quarters 
of the contributory plans of the unit 
benefit type, with each rate being found in 
43 plans. In both cases, the 14 per cent 
benefit formula is predominant. 


TABLE 3.—CONTRIBUTION RATES IN 43 CONTRIBUTORY AND MONEY 
PURCHASE PLANS 


Employee and employer fixed contributions to the pension plan expressed as percentage of employee earnings 


SSS SSS ee 
————— ein 


Employee Contribution 





Employer Contribution Total 





number 
3% 4% 5% 6% of plans ° 

ral faeces dealers ae DOTS cg erat 2 1 3 
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a In one plan, both contributions are increased to 6% if employee is married. 
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From Table 2, it may appear that there 
is a great difference in the liberality of 
the various pension plans, since employees 
coming under different plans contribute 
different amounts to. receive the same 
benefits. For example, 26 plans require the 
employee to contribute 5 per cent of his 
earnings in order to receive a unit benefit 
of 14 per cent, while under 29 plans the 
employee has to pay only 4 per cent for 
the same future pension benefit; 14 plans 
ask even less than 4 per cent from the 
employees for the same benefit. It is a 
fact that some plans are more liberal than 
others from the employee’s point of view, 
and, in these cases, the “balance of the 
cost” to be paid by the employer is 
higher. However, it should be emphasized 
that Table 2 does not afford an exact 
comparison of the liberality of the various 
plans because several benefits provided in 
varying degrees are not discussed in this 
article; the provision of those benefits adds 
to the cost of the plan. Some of these 
“fringe” items are disability pension, early 
retirement, death benefits, and vesting. 
These benefits must be paid for and, for 
a given amount of total contributions, the 
higher the “fringe” items, the smaller the 
amount of retirement pension. 

(b) Money Purchase Plans—It has already 
been noted that the benefits provided under 
the money purchase types of pension plan 
cannot be easily calculated in advance. 
But, on the other hand, the essential 
feature of a money purchase plan is that 
the contributions of both the employee and 
the company are, known. 

It is therefore possible, with plans of this 
type, to compare the size of the contribu- 
tion the employee makes to the plan with 
that made by the employer. This is done 
in Table 3. 


In the study it was found that 53 of the 
176 contributory plans, or about one-third, 
were of the money purchase type. In most 
of these plans (43) the contribution of both 
employer and employee is a fixed percentage 
of the employee’s earnings. The relation 
between employer and employee contribu- 


tion rates in these 43 plans is shown in 
Table 3. 


Noted that in most of the money pur- 
chase plans (35) the employer and employee 
contributions are the same; in seven of the 
eight remaining plans the employer’s con- 
tribution exceeds that of the employee. 


The commonest rate of contribution is 
5 per cent of the employee’s earnings. 
Twenty of the plans require the employee 
to contribute at this rate; all but one of 
the remainder call for a lesser contribution. 


Among the money purchase type of 
plans are also found ten in which the rate 
of contribution of the participants may 
vary, instead of remaining fixed throughout 
the employee’s term of service. In four 
cases the rate varies with the age of 
the employee; in three cases with the 
employee’s earnings. The remaining three 
plans are profit-sharing plans, under which 
the company’s contributions vary according 
to its earnings. 


(c) Composite Type Plans—In Table 1, 
two of the contributory plans were listed 
as “composite”. These two plans combine 
certain features of the unit benefit and 
money purchase methods. The employer 
pays the cost of yearly units of benefit 
amounting to 3 of 1 per cent of the 
employee’s earnings in one case and 1 per 
cent in the other. An additional “money 
purchase” benefit is bought with the 
employee contribution, which may be 4, 
5 or 6 per cent at the employee’s discretion. 


TABLE 4.—BENEFIT FORMULAS IN 26 Ear ape aa AND UNIT BENEFIT 
: P 


Showing the percentage of employee earnings on which pension benefits are based and the period of service used to com- 
pute pension benefits. (Inall cases the pension benefit is computed by multiplying the percentage of the employee’s 
average earnings over the period of service specified by his total number of years of credited service. ) 


eee SSS SS) aj 0. ——erar 


Percentage of employee earnings on which pension benefits 


are based Total 


Period of Service used to compute Pension Naber 


Benefits 3/5 
1% 


0 





Entire credited service.........--++ss+s+e5: laieee 
Last ten years Of S€rViCe.........-..eeee eee ee fers ester fereees 


Ten highest paid consecutive years of Service. |e ee 


Ten highest paid years of service........--.++[e---.25-|rre- 
Last five years of service..........-.+--eeeee [eerste refers 
Tiast year Of SCT VICG. 2... o-..0 cece ese ae nen] e reer fine os 


———_— | 


Motalnui er Or Plans) ve cialis 1 


of | 7/8 of 
im, | 1% 


1 1/8% |1 1/4% |1 1/2% | 2% of Plans 


| | 


3 1 1 1 1 8 
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a Company’s contribution is raised when employees make voluntary additional contribution. | DO. 
b In Re plan the company’s contribution is raised to 2% when employee makes voluntary additional contribution; 


in the other, the company’s contribution is raised to 13% for women. 


ce Plus $6.00 yearly per year of service. 
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2. Non-Contributory Plans 

Under a non-contributory pension scheme, 
the employer is required to pay the plan’s 
full cost. The plan may, however, be either 
of the unit benefit or money purchase type, 
although the former type is far more 
common. 

In fact, in all but one of the 38 non- 
contributory plans included in this study, 
the benefits are stated and the company 
pays whatever they cost. The other non- 
contributory plan is money purchase. 

In 26 of these non-contributory plans the 
benefit rate is based on a percentage of 


Still another plan provides 40 per cent 
of the average of the employee’s five 
consecutive years of highest earnings, pro- 
vided he has fulfilled a service requirement 
of 20 years. 

In this latter plan, and in the 26 plans 
listed in Table 4 (as in all but one of the 
contributory plans), the benefits are based 
on both the earnings and the years of 
credited service. However, the benefits can 
also be a flat amount per year of credited 
service. In such cases the amount of 
pension benefit does not vary with salary. 
For example, if the benefit is two dollars 


the employee’s average earnings. As will j 
be noted in Table 4, the rate most Pe month per year of service, an employee 
commonly provided is 1 per cent of With 25 years of service would receive $50 


average earnings. 

Compared with the higher rate of 14 
per cent which is predominant among the 
contributory plans, this would seem to 
indicate that non-contributory plans tend 
to provide a less liberal pension benefit 
than do contributory plans. However, 
there is at least one offsetting factor in 


monthly, whatever his salary. Six non- 
contributory. plans with this type of unit- 
benefit can be listed as follows:— 


Plan Monthly Benefit 

1 $1.40 multiplied by the number of years 
of credited service. 

2 & 3 1.50 multiplied by the number of years 
of credited service. 


the non-contributory plans studied, that is, 4 2.00 multiplied by the number of years 
the tendency in such plans for benefits to of credited service. 

be based on the average earnings of the 5 2.163 up to age 70 (1.833 multiplied 
employee during his last ten years of by years of service after age 70). 
service, instead of on his average earnings 6 3.50 pea multiplied by years of 


over his entire period of credited service. 
Provisions of this kind are frequently 
found in those plans which have been 
negotiated through collective bargaining. 
They are likely to be favourable to the 
employee, since his earnings are normally 


Four other plans provide a maximum 
pension of a stipulated amount per month, 
provided a stipulated period of service has 
been fulfilled. These are as follows:— 


higher towards the end of his employment Plan Monthly Benefit 4 
and his average earnings over the last ten : ea ea TM ta) oe ea eee 
years are higher than the average over his j 28 pee tant ad Rhee teas 
entire period of credited service. service) 

Other plans, as shown in Table 4, use 3 75 after 30 years of service 
such periods of service as the ten highest [Eee less for less 
paid years, the ten highest paid consecutive A IO0eAEERE LTD er ee cteeerriee 


years, the last five years, and even, in two 
cases, the last year. 


(less 10 per cent for each year 
of service under 10) 


TABLE 5.—EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTION RATES IN 214 PLANS 
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All the non-contributory plans providing 
benefits of the above type were introduced 
within the last few years and most of them 
were the result of collective bargaining 
negotiations. 


Summary 

There is a wide variety in contribution 
and benefit formulas in the _ different 
categories of the 214 pension plans studied. 

Three types of contribution formula 
predominates: 30 per cent of the plans call 
for an employee contribution of five per 
cent of his earnings, 25 per cent call for a 
four-per-cent contribution, while in 18 per 
cent of the plans the employer bears the 
entire cost (Table 5). 

In some 40 per cent of the plans the 
employee may look forward to an annual 
pension consisting of 14 per cent of his 
average annual earnings (the average 
usually being calculated on the basis of his 
entire period of credited service, but some- 
times on a shorter period) multiplied by 
his total number of years of credited 
service (Table 6). The remaining plans 
show considerable variety in their benefit 
formulas. Of those which express pension 
benefits as a percentage of earnings, approx- 
imately the same number use less than 14 
per cent and more than 15 per cent. 

It should again be emphasized, however, 
that comparisons of the liberality of the 
plans should take into account the fact that 


the present study does not deal with such 
“fringe” values as vesting, disability pen- 
sion, early retirement and death benefits. 
Vesting, involving as it does the right of 
the employee, if he decides to change his 
employment, to retain all or part of the 
money contributed to the pension fund on 
his behalf by the employer, is of particular 
importance in calculating the cost of a 
pension plan. 


In general, it can be said that a pension 
plan containing the features most typically 
found in large Canadian firms would pro- 
vide, on a contributory basis, a pension 
unit of 14 per cent of earnings for each year 
of service with the company after the intro- 
duction of the plan. For that pension 
benefit, along with such other “fringe” 
benefits as the plan may provide, the 
employee pays 4 to 5 per cent of his earn- 
ings. To cover the balance of the cost, 
the employer matches or exceeds the 
employee’s contribution, in addition to 
meeting the plan’s administration expenses. 

It has not been possible in this study 
to assess the present trends in the con- 
tribution and benefit formulas of pension 
plans in Canada. It may, however, be 
noted that the non-contributory plans are 
in general of more recent origin than the 
contributory plans and are more likely to 
have been introduced through collective 
bargaining. 


TABLE 6.—PENSION BENEFITS IN 214 PLANS 





Future pension benefit* 
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* Pension benefits are based on the stated percentage of employee earnings over the entire period of credited service, 


except as otherwise indicated by footnote. 


(a) Average annual earnings are based on 10 highest consecutive years. 
consecutive years 1 
f service in 2 plans an 


(b) Average annual earnings are based on 10 highest 


plan, on last ten years of service in 9 plans, on last 5 years o 


in one plan. 


(c) In two plans, average annual earnings are based on 10 last years of service. 


(d) Benefits are based on annual earnings in last year of service in one 


plan 


(e) In two plans, average annual earnings are based on 10 last years of service. 


n 1 plan, on 10 highest years of service in 1 
don the salary of the last year of service 


plan, and on the 10 highest paid years in one 
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Seasonal Unemployment Examined 


National Employment Committee completes report requested by National 
Advisory Council on Manpower on causes and effects of seasonal unem- 
ployment and makes recommendations aimed at stabilizing employment 


The report on seasonal unemployment 
prepared by the National Employment 
Committee (Unemployment Insurance 
Commission) for the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower is published in full 
below. The Advisory Council requested 
the report at its fifth meeting, on December 
11, 1952. The report was signed by Judge 
W. J. Lindal, Chairman, on February 17, 
1954. 

The Committee makes several recom- 
mendations to the Government, employers, 
unions, research agencies and universities 
aimed at stabilizing employment in Canada. 

The report follows. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


Definition of Seasonal Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment in Canada is a 
problem meriting serious consideration and 
discussion because it involves a recurring 
annual waste of manpower and frequently 
of productive capacity. 

Seasonal unemployment occurs regularly 
each year as a result of normal climatic 
changes or of other circumstances which 
arise at particular times each year. It is not 
merely the result of climatic conditions, 
however; it also reflects employers’ and 
consumers’ habits as well. Although the 
pattern varies, it is usually more severe in 
countries having marked climatic variations. 
In Canada, unemployment is usually at a 
minimum in September and increases to a 
peak in late winter or early spring. 


It is useful to distinguish between 
seasonal and one or two of the other main 
kinds of unemployment. Mass unemploy- 
ment, such as Canada experienced in the 
thirties, is the result of causes affecting the 
over-all level of economic activity. ~ Fric- 
tional unemployment is due to the fact that 
there are always some people changing jobs, 
which usually means a brief period of idle- 
ness for those involved. Seasonal unem- 
ployment with its regular yearly pattern 
should be distinguished from these and other 
kinds of unemployment. 


Causes of Seasonal Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment is of two main 
types. The first arises through the direct 
effects of climate on the production process. 
It is either impossible or difficult to do 
certain things in certain seasons. Canadian 
farmers cannot, with the best will in the 
world, plant wheat in February. Ice makes 
inland navigation impracticable in winter 
and salt-water fishing faces increased diffi- 
culties in winter. The canning industry 
must obviously operate largely in the summer 
and fall when fresh fruits. and vegetables 
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are harvested. On the other hand, logging 
is a fall and winter industry since the frost 
and snow make woods transportation easier, 
and the spring thaw is depended upon to 
provide high water for the log drives. In 
these industries seasonal unemployment 
occurs because the climate determines to a 
large extent the character and magnitude 
of production activity. 


The other type of seasonal unemployment 
occurs in industries in which the market 
rather than the production process is affected 
by the climate or the time of year. Retail 
trade, for example, is at a peak from 
October to December. The clothing industry 
has peaks in the spring and fall. Demand 
for agricultural implements is highest in 
spring and summer. Various service indus- 
tries—hotels, restaurants, laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments—reach peak 
activity in July, August and September. 


Seasonal Unemployment and the 
General Level of Economic Activity 


The amount of seasonal unemployment is, 
in part, dependent on the general level of 
economic activity. During the years of 
general manpower shortage of World War 
ITI, the volume of seasonal unemployment 
was at low level. During the post-war 
years, aS pressures on the economy gradually 
eased, the volume of seasonal unemployment 
has increased year by year. The number 
employed in the country’s seasonal indus- 
tries has also grown year by year. This 
means that seasonal unemployment has 
become a progressively more serious social 
and economic problem in Canada. For 
example, during the winter 1953-54, when the 
general level of economic activity has slack- 
ened, the extent and volume of seasonal 
unemployment has increased significantly. 


Workers Affected 


Seasonal unemployment is difficult to 
measure because not all workers holding 
seasonal jobs become unemployed for an 
extended period. This becomes clear when 
the different groups of people who engage 
in seasonal work are considered. 


The first group consists mostly of students, 
housewives, retired people, and others who 
enter the labour force at peak periods but 
withdraw when their jobs come to an end 
or school re-opens. Another group includes 
those workers who transfer from one in- 
dustry to another, for example, from farming 
to logging, as the seasons change. Some 
shifts are also made by workers from one 
area to another within the same industry. 
A third group are those who work for only 
a part of the year but who are looking for 
work for the balance of the year. These 
are the seasonally unemployed, but they 
constitute only a part of the total number 
of workers’ subject to seasonality of 
employment. 


Effects of Seasonal Unemployment 


The most serious result of seasonal unem- 
ployment is the waste of manpower involved. 
An important characteristic of manpower 
which distinguishes it from other resources 
is that it cannot be stored, so that labour 
time not used is permanently lost. 


Another important consideration is the 
annual cost of supporting the seasonally 
unemployed. Employers and _ employees 
jointly bear most of the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, both regular and 
supplementary, paid to the seasonally unem- 
ployed; the Government also contributes 
one-fifth and bears the administrative costs. 
(During the year beginning July 1, 1952, 
a total of $144,239,000 was paid out as 
unemployment insurance benefits by the UIC. 
Of this total, $93,111,000 or about 65 per 
cent was paid out in the five months 
December to April, inclusive.) For those 
seasonally unemployed who are not covered 
by unemployment insurance, the cost of their 
unemployment falls on public relief funds 
and private persons. In addition to these 
direct costs, there are the intangible per- 
sonal and social costs which are associated 
with unemployment, whatever its cause. 


Recent Study of Problem by the 
Government 


At the 4th meeting of the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower held in 
February 1952, it was suggested by Mr. 
Norman Robertson, Joint Chairman of the 
Council, that the study of seasonal unemploy- 
ment undertaken by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour be extended to learn the extent of 
seasonal employment variations in Canadian 
PSS in various areas and in selected 

rms. 


Since then, the Economics and Research 
Branch has continued its analysis of seasonal 
variations in employment. Seasonal indices 
have been calculated for the years 1947- 
1951 for 100 Canadian industries and for 
various industries on a provincial basis in 
155 cases. This work is not yet complete. 
It will also be necessary in the near future 
to bring these indices up to date to deter- 
mine recent changes in the pattern of 
seasonal variations in employment. 


At the same meeting Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Joint Chairman of the Council, suggested 
that more should be done to _ publicize 
seasonal problems and to consider, together 
with industry and organized labour, steps 
which might be taken to reduce seasonal 
variations in employment. 

In March 1952, an _ interdepartmental 
committee on seasonal unemployment was set 
up to consider how the Government might 
best deal with the problem. This committee 
recommended, among other things, that a 
letter and questionnaire on seasonal unem- 
ployment be sent to a sample group of 
employers asking them the extent, if any, of 
seasonal variations in employment in their 
plants, the causes, and their opinions as to 
how these variations had been or could be 
reduced. 

This proposal was accordingly put before 
the 5th meeting of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower held in December 1952. 
The Council did not deal specifically with 
the proposed letter and questionnaire but 


asked the National Employment Committee 
to consider the suitability of its machinery 
for the discussion and study of seasonal 
unemployment. The National Employment 
Committee appointed a sub-committee to give 
further consideration to the matter. This 
sub-committee undertook the preparation of 
letters and questionnaires to be sent to a 
sample of employers across Canada, through 
the medium of the regional and_ local 
employment committees. The letters and 
questionnaires were sent in the spring of 
1953 to over 1,000 employers in 19 indus- 
tries in which seasonal variations in employ- 
ment are substantial. The selection of in- 
dustries and employers and the analysis of 
the replies were made by the Economics and 
Research Branch, in co-operation with the 
National Employment Service. <A _ technical 
report based on this analysis has been 
prepared. 


Findings of Seasonal Unemployment 
Survey 


The analysis of the replies from the 
employers surveyed shows great variation 
as to the cause and degree of seasonality 
experienced by various firms and industries 
and as to the methods which have been 
used to reduce it. Nevertheless, some classi- 
fication of these industries can be made in 
the following terms:— 


(a) Certain industries, although they have 
large seasonal variations, do not contribute 
proportionately to seasonal unemployment 
because their workers do not, in general, 
want year-round jobs. Industries which, by 
and large, fall into this group are retail 
trade, hotels and restaurants, canned and 
preserved fruits and vegetables, some parts 
of non-metal mining and some parts to 
tobacco and tobacco products. 


(b) Some industries are  so_ strongly 
affected by climatic changes that they are 
virtually unable to conduct their normal 
activities during the winter months. These 
industries includes water transportation, 
construction of highways and streets, and, to 
a lesser extent, shipbuilding and repairing 
and grain elevators. 

(c) The forests industries present special 
problems in respect to the stabilization of 
employment on a seasonal basis. In the case 
of logging, sawmills and pulp and paper 
mills, many employers conduct operations in 
two, and in some cases in three, of these 
industries. This means that at least a part 
of their work force can be transferred 
regularly from woods work to mill work or 
vice versa as required. This is particularly 
true for the logging and sawmill segments 
of the forest industries. In the case of 
pulp and paper mills, such transfers are not 
practicable to the same extent, since mill 
operations are continuous and are therefore 
largely separate from woods operations. The 
pulp and paper industry has mild seasonal 
employment fluctuations resulting largely 
from the stockpiling of pulp wood which 
has been developed to permit year-round 
cperation of the mills. 

‘Seasonal employment variations in saw- 
mills and pulp and paper mills do not 
present a serious employment problem since 
most of the workers seasonally laid off are 
absorbed in logging in the winter time. 
Although logging employs a much larger 
seasonal labour force than sawmills and pulp 
and paper mills, the difference 1s largely 
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composed of farmers and fishermen who 
return to these occupations when the season 
is over. 

(d) In many industries further reductions 
in seasonal employment variations can 
undoubtedly be made through constructive 
action on the part of employers, unions, and 
consumers. Although these industries are 
affected by seasonal variations in their 
supply of raw materials or in the demand 
for their products or a combination of the 
two, the survey reveals that a variety of 
steps can be taken to reduce employment 
variations. These industries include planing 
mills, meat products, dairy products, canned 
and cured fish, carbonated beverages, 
women’s clothing, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

(e) The building construction industry is 
of special importance because it has such a 
substantial impact on the country’s seasonal 
unemployment problem. Its operations are 
geographically extensive and extend into all 
parts of Canada. Seasonal employment in 
the electric light and power industry results 
from the same causes as seasonal patterns 
in building construction because the seasonal 
workers involved are engaged in construction 
activities. 


Recommendations 


The National Employment Committee 
believes that it is important in dealing with 
the seasonal unemployment problem to place 
primary emphasis on those industries in 
which there is the greatest potentiality for 
constructive action on the part of employers, 
employers’ associations, unions, governments, 
and consumers. The Committee draws atten- 
tion to the fact that, while some useful 
steps can probably be taken to stabilize 
employment in industries in groups (a), (b) 
and (c), it is primarily those industries in 
groups (d) and (e) that the most fruitful 
approach can be made to further stabiliza- 
tion of employment. 

(i) The Seasonal Unemployment Survey 
has revealed a number of techniques which 
are being used in a variety of seasonal 
industries, particularly in those mentioned 
in (d) above, to stabilize employment 
seasonally. Such techniques include the 
diversification of products, stockpiling of 
raw materials and finished goods, the 
levelling of seasonal consumer spending 
habits, the scheduling of repairs and_alter- 
ations in the off-season, the transfer of 
employees between departments of the busi- 
ness, the training of workers for jobs which 
are available at different seasons, and the 
taking of annual holidays in a slack season. 
All these techniques, of course, are not 
necessarily applicable in particular cases due 
to peculiar problems of the firm or industry. 


Nevertheless, the Committee believes that 
these and other demonstrably successful 
methods of stabilizing employment are 


worthy of careful study. 

Consideration might also be given by pro- 
curement and purchasing agencies of Goy- 
ernment and businesses in placing their 
orders with these industries, so that the 
timing of their orders will assist in the 
provision of employment in slack seasons. 

The Committee further recommends that 
the federal Government encourage seasonal 
industries, particularly those mentioned in 
paragraph (d) above, to set up study groups 
representative of ‘employers, employers’ 
organizations and unions to investigate and 
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stimulate the use of these and other 
practicable measures which might assist in 
the levelling-off of seasonal employment 
variations. 

(ii) The Committee also recommends the 
continuance and intensification of federal 
Government measures designed to facilitate 
labour mobility between seasonally active 
industries. Such measures include group 
movements of agricultural workers, the 
clearance system of the National Employ- 
ment Service and assistance in the trans- 
portation of certain groups of workers 


between areas having industries whose 
seasonal employment patterns dovetail. 
(i111) The Committee wishes to draw 


attention to the importance of the con- 
struction industry in any program dsigned 
to reduce the level of seasonal unemploy- 
ment in Canada. It is an industry in which 
governments play a substantial and direct 
part in terms of their expenditure pro- 
erams. For these reasons, the Committee 
believes that this industry provides a good 
opportunity for joint action by government, 
employers and their associations, and unions 


in developing constructive measures for 
reducing seasonal unemployment. The 
problem in the construction industry is 


complicated because effective action requires 
the co-operation of various general and 
trades contractors, architects, engineers, 
builders’ exchanges, building trades unions, 
and those who place construction contracts. 
Solutions to further stabilization in this 
industry would seem to involve a_ higher 
degree of co-operative action on the part 
of these inter-related groups who are in- 
volved in the building construction industry. 

The Committee recommends that the con- 
struction industry in various sections of 
Canada might be encouraged to establish 
g2roups representative of the above interests, 
to consider any steps which they might take 
to further reduce seasonal employment 
variations in this industry. Consideration 
might be given to the difficulties caused by 
the timing of the passing of government 
estimates, on the seasonal employment effect 
of the placement of construction contracts. 
The federal Government and the industry 
itself might be encouraged to undertake a 
program of public education on the feasi- 
bility of winter construction, including 
repairs and alterations and on the impor- 
tance of timing construction jobs so that 
as much work as possible might be done 
during the winter months. 


The Committee further recommends that 
the Government of Canada might play a 
leading part in connection with the stabili- 
zation of the construction industry’s opera- 
tions by undertaking a study of ways and 
means whereby the letting of government 
construction, repair and alteration contracts 
might be better timed and regulated so as 
to offset as much as possible seasonal varia- 
tions in construction activities. The federal 
Government might also encourage provincial 
and municipal governments to consider 
undertaking similar steps because the con- 
struction contracts of these governments 
make up a_ considerable proportion of 
Canada’s total construction work. 


(iv) The Committee proposes that it con- 
tinue its studies of the problem of seasonal 
unemployment and requests that the services 
of the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour continue to be 
made available to the Committee. 


The Committee further recommends that 
the Economics and Research Branch con- 
tinue its research in this field and suggests 
that such research might be undertaken in 
co-operation with employers’ organizations, 
unions, and other interested groups and 
might include studies of firms engaged in 
seasonal industries to determine in a detailed 
way the various methods which have been 
successfully used to stabilize employment. 
The findings of such detailed studies should 
assist other firms in the industry to con- 
sider the adaptation of successful methods 
for further stabilizing their employment. 

The Committee also urges research agencies 
of employers, governments and universities 
to intensify their studies of techniques and 
materials which might help to overcome the 
limitations of climatic factors on winter 
operations in various industries. 


(v) The Committee suggests that the 
federal Government and other agencies 
should intensify their educational and 


promotional activities directed at urging the 
public generally and employers and unions 
in particular to undertake actions which 
will help to reduce seasonal unemployment 
in Canada. A strong public opinion sup- 
porting the work of all those trying to 
reduce seasonal unemployment will be an 
important factor in stimulating the taking 
of effective steps towards dealing with this 
problem. One step which might usefully be 
taken in such a program would be the 
publication of the findings of the seasonal 
unemployment survey. These findings might 
be distributed widely to employers and other 
interested groups associated with the seasonal 
industries involved in the survey. 

(vi) The Committee is aware that many 
of the steps which might be taken by 
employers and others to stabilize employ- 
ment may add to present production costs. 
Such cost increases would ultimately be borne 


by employers, employees and consumers. 
The Committee wishes to point out, however, 
that the costs of idleness resulting from 
seasonal unemployment are presently borne 
by these same groups in the economy, in 
the form of contributions to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund and in other ways. 

In this connection, it is important to 
point out that part, at least, of any in- 
creased costs resulting from steps taken to 
stabilize employment will not result in an 
increase in costs to the economy as a whole, 
but will be realized in time as savings in 
costs under the unemployment insurance 
program and in other ways. In addition, 
the economy would directly benefit from the 
additional employment and output created, 
as contrasted to the social and economic 
losses of seasonal idleness. 

(vii) The Committee believes that the 
federal Government has a responsibility to 
assist in maintaining as high and stable a 
level of employment as is_ practicable 
throughout the year in the same sense that 
it has accepted a responsibility for main- 
taining a high and stable level of employ- 
ment from year to year. This principle 
suggests to the Committee the value of 
examining the revenue and _ expenditure 
programs of the Government with a view 
to determining the extent to which they 
might be used to stabilize output and employ- 
ment on a seasonal basis, in the same way 
as they are presently used to maintain a 
high level of employment on a longer-run 
basis. 

This report is respectfully submitted by 
the National Employment Committee to the 
Commissioners of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and the co-Chairmen of 
the National Advisory Council on Manpower, 
following its instructions to the Chairman of 
the National Employment Committee at its 
meeting of December 11, 1952. 





Paid Holiday Provision Found in 89 Per Cent of U.S. Agreements 


Provision for paid holidays was included 
in 89 per cent of the 1,709 collective agree- 
ments analysed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor. The 1,709 agreements in the study 
covered about six million workers; the 1,516 
that contained paid holiday provisions 
covered about five million, or 83 per cent 
of the total covered by the study. 

Six holidays with pay were specified in 
53 per cent of the agreements with paid 
holiday provisions. More than six paid 
holidays were provided in a third of the 
agreements with paid holiday provisions. 


Of the agreements with paid holiday 
provisions, 53 per cent provided for a 
double rate of pay for work on such days, 
i.e., pay for the holiday plus straight-time 
pay for all hours worked. Twenty per cent 
of the agreements calling for paid holidays 
provided for time and one-half for holiday 
hours actually worked in addition to 
straight time for the holiday, resulting in 
an “effective rate” of double time and 
one-half. 

Further details of the study and its 
results appear in the February issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review, published by the 
US. Department of Labor. 
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WOMANPOWER 


The beginning of a series of monthly extracts from a booklet soon to 
be published by Unemployment Insurance Commission: “Womanpower, 
a Handbook of Source Material on Wage-earning Women in Canada” 


With this issue the Lasour GazETTE begins publication of a series of 
monthly extracts from a booklet soon to be released by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission with the title Womanpower, a Handbook of Source 
Material on Wage-earning Women in Canada. 

In a foreword to the publication Col. J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, writes that the booklet was compiled 
“to provide an effective and useful source of information on Canada’s 
womanpower”. Certain basic material not always available to those seeking 
information about the labour market and the special problems of women in 


employment is presented in the booklet, Col. Bisson adds. 


The first instalment follows:— 


I—Women and the World of Work 


Not until 1891 was there in Canada a 
sufficient number of women employed out- 
side their homes to warrant their inclusion 
in the census record. That record showed 
that practically all the employable men of 
working age were already in the labour 
force of the day. This situation has 
obtained generally up to the present time 
but, with more and more workers needed 
to meet the labour demand, women have 
entered the labour market in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

The influx developed with the movement 
to a greater urbanization of the nation’s 
population. The gradual change in the 
national economy from _ agriculture to 
industry was accompanied by the rapid 
growth of new methods of communication— 
transportation by rail and air, contact by 
telegraph, telephone and radio. Also, office 
and other clerical positions opened up with 
incredible rapidity during and following the 
First World War. In addition, many new 
service industries developed as towns and 
cities sprang up and grew larger. 

All these changes created further develop- 
ments, one of the most significant being 
release from the arduous tasks that had 
been the lot of women in rural, pioneer 
areas. In early days, within the home, the 
wife and mother had been responsible for 
spinning, weaving, sewing; she made butter, 
cheese, candles, soap and many of the other 
necessities of life. As a matter of course, 
she did the cooking, the washing and the 
ironing, took care of ‘the children, while the 
sick were also her responsibility. In her 
spare time she looked after the kitchen 
garden and the poultry and helped with 
the milking. 
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The unmarried woman remained in the 
home, by grace of her parents, brothers or 
sisters. A social lability she may have 
been, but in many instances she filled a 
definite need, for to her fell many of the 
humbler and more arduous tasks of the 
home. 

As the women of those days lit their 
candles and sought their beds to get 
strength for another day, they were prob- 
ably tired, but they must have realized that 
without their services the home could not 
have functioned as a home; the loss to the 
community would have been inestimable; 
while the very success of their husband’s 
farms or businesses depended on _ their 
efforts and efficiency as an auxiliary work- 
ing force. 

Present-day conditions furnish a sharp 
contrast. Smaller families and more com- 
pact homes, furnished for the most part 
with labour-saving devices, together with 
availability of household, personal and 
cleaning services, have contributed to the 
creation of an easier, more comfortable way 
of life for women. 

But these amenities of life have a price; 
they cannot be provided without labour, 
nor obtained without money. In the pro- 
duction of goods and services, jobs and more 
jobs for women have opened up in the past 
fifty or sixty years, into which they have 
gone, perhaps timidly at first, but in recent 
years with confidence in their recognized 
ability. As ‘these changes took place, 
bringing new opportunities, the unmarried 
daughter no longer had to content herself 
with the unwanted tasks of an _ over- 
crowded household; there has been work, 
and paying work, waiting for her. Her 


income is not merely maintenance for 
herself but may help to provide new 
luxuries and household goods for the 
family. 

Undoubtedly two global wars hastened 
the full emergence of women into the 
labour market. Post-war conditions, in each 
instance, with their consequent upsurge of 
production of civilian goods and _ their 
sharply rising living costs, brought little or 
no diminution of the employment of 
women. Even between the two wars, with 
the devastating depression of the thirties, 
the lack of employment to women was not 
as significant as might have been expected. 
Technological developments were increasing, 
communication was attaining a widespread 
growth and all this created employment for 
women outside their homes. Even with the 


loss of work which so many thousands of 
men suffered, women sought and found jobs 
in order to keep the family together. Many 
a home was saved, which otherwise would 
have been lost if the family had had to 
depend on the male breadwinner alone. 

Prior to the 1939-45 war, the number of 
married women working outside their homes 
in peace-time was negligible. Faced with 
staggering living costs, and with the leisure 
and. urge to continue in the work for which 
many have been trained, married women 
today represent well over 25 per cent of 
all women in Canada employed in non- 
agricultural work. 

More information about the employment 
of women according to age, occupation and 
marital status is given in subsequent 
chapters. 


I—Women in the Canadian Labour Force 


Before an analysis of the labour force, 
or of the participation of women in the 
labour force, is attempted, the term must 
be clearly understood. The technical defi- 
nition is: “The labour force is that portion 
of the non-institutional population 14 years 
of age and over, that have jobs or do not 
have jobs and are seeking work.” According 
to this definition, therefore, the labour force 
includes not only wage and salary earners, 
but employers and self-employed persons. 
Unpaid family workers, such as the wife or 
children of a farmer or a retail store- 
keeper, are also included in the labour 
force if they devote a considerable portion 
of their time to running the family farm or 
business, even when they do not receive a 
specific wage. 

The total labour force includes members 
of the armed forces. But because most 
uses of labour force information relate to 
the civilian labour force, the term is 
usually applied to denote the civilian 
segment only. In the pages which follow, 
therefore, the term will refer to the civilian 
portion of the labour forces only. 

Canada’s civilian non-institutional popu- 
lation of 14 years of age and over at May 
1953 (see Table 1) totalled about 10 
millions, of which about 5-3 millions were 
in the labour force. Of the 5-3 millions 
about 4:1 millions were males and 1-2 
millions females. These figures include 
those persons without jobs and seeking work 


as well as those with jobs. The 4:7 million 
persons 14 years of age and over who were 
not in the labour force comprised about 3-8 
million females and 840,000 males. This 
group was outside the labour force in the 
sense that they did not work for pay or 
profit or participate as unpaid family 
workers in the running of a farm or business. 
In the main, the group comprises persons 
keeping house, going to school, those 
permanently unable to work or voluntarily 
idle or retired. 


Method of Measurement 


The most common methods of obtaining 
data on the labour force and its various 
components are those involving nation-wide 
census enumeration and labour force sample 
surveys. In most countries censuses are 
taken at very infrequent intervals and 
additional means are necessary, therefore, 
to provide more current information and 
to reflect changes over short periods of 
time. In Canada, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, which carries out the national 


TABLE 1.—_LABOUR FORCE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF POPULATION 14 YEARS 
OF AGE AND OVER, MAY 1953 
(in thousands) 
a 


a Total Males | Females 
Total civilian non-insti- 
tutional population. ... 10, 006 4,995 5,011 
Canadian labour force... 5,321 4,151 1,170 


Persons not in labour 
4,685 844 


census every ten years (every five years in 
the Prairie Provinces), also conducts 
monthly labour force sample _ surveys 
designed to provide labour force informa- 
tion for inter-censal periods. These surveys 
were initiated in November 1945 and until 
November 1952 were carried out quarterly. 
Since that date, they have been conducted 
on a monthly basis. 

These monthly sample surveys provide 
current information on the employment 
characteristics of the civilian population 14 
years of age and over. This information 
‘is compiled from facts collected by enum- 
erators in a sampling comprising some 
30,000 households across the country. The 
questions asked by enumerators relate to 
the current activity of individuals in a 
household during the survey week. The 
households visited are selected by scientific 
sampling methods and when the results are 
related to estimated totals of population 
they reveal information which, subject to 
sampling error, is considered to be highly 
significant in relation to the labour force 
as a whole. 


Growth of Labour Force 

Canada’s population in 1951 was two and 
one-half times the population in 1901. 
Natural growth and high immigration, 
particularly during the early part of the 
half century, were the factors contributing 
to this population increase. Over the same 
period the labour force multiplied by three; 
but while the male labour force increased 
by some 170 per cent, a figure only slightly 
higher than that for the increase in male 
population, the female labour force in- 
creased to a point where, in 1951, it was 
five times greater than it was at the 
beginning of the century. 

A significant part, then, of the increase 
in total labour force over the 50-year 
period, despite the fact that children now 
stay longer in school, results from the 
increasing numbers of women working at 
jobs outside the home. 

Table 2 shows population and labour force 
changes between 1901 and 1951 for males 
and females. 


TABLE 2.—POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE, BY SEX, 1901-1951 
i ee eee ee 





Population Labour Force 
Year 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
TOO Ses eee een ee ee PR Onote 2, 102 2,620 1,781 1,544 237 
195) ore Ae bot Co nt Arcee Cees yen ec 14,009 7,088 6,921 5, 286 4,122 1,164 





llI—Why Do Women Work? 


Why do women work? The answer to 
this is simple. Women work to make a 
living. There are some exceptions to this 
rule, and some modification or extension 
of this basic reason, but on the whole it 
holds good. 

The phrase “to make a living” is subject 
to varying interpretations. For some it 
stands for the means by which the neces- 
sities of life are obtained; for others it 
means the maintenance of a certain, chosen 
standard of living; and for many, “making 
a living” means the need to earn enough 
to provide for others, either the immediate 
family or dependent relatives. In other 
words, women work for much the same 
reasons that men do; economic necessity 
brings both men and women into the labour 
market and generally keeps them there as 
long as that necessity remains. 
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A comparatively small number of women 
may work only because of an inner urge 
or compulsion. Granted, many women find 
real satisfaction in their work; they may 
train for it, study it and give to their jobs 
an interest and effort that go far beyond 
the pay cheque involved; but in the nature 
of things, it is the pay cheque that sparks 
the interest and maintains the effort. This 
is no indictment of women. It is the 
corollary of economic need. 

Comprehensive figures covering the causes 
that have brought women into the labour 
market are not available in Canada yet. 
However, some research into this matter 
has been made in the United States, and 
as much the same influences prevail in the 
two countries, the results of the American 
study are pertinent here. From answers 


given by 8,300 women workers in 100 trade 
union locals many facts emerged, some of 
which are as follows:— 


About 98 per cent of women without 
husbands (single, widowed, separated and 
divorced) work to support themselves, or 
themselves and others; 

Much the largest proportion of married 
women (60 to 80 per cent in six unions) 
work to contribute to living expenses. Many 
of these married women have the added 
incentive of helping to build or buy a home, 
or of helping to pay for the education of 
their families; 

Only a few women work solely because 
they enjoy holding a job, or because they 
wish to maintain their abilities and skills 
in certain fields; 

Well over half the working women of the 
United States use every dollar of their wages 
for “daily living’, which means immediate 
needs only and takes no account of the 
future; 

Six out of every ten women workers 
support or partly support dependents as well 
as themselves; 

One out of every seven is the sole support 
of her family. The survey disclosed that 
while in most instances these are two-person 


families, some of the women pay all the 
expenses for three persons and a few pay 
for four or more. 


In all, the survey confirms the fact that 
women today work outside their homes for 
the same reasons their mothers and grand- 
mothers worked in their homes 50 or 60 
years ago. In pioneer days women worked 
at home to provide their families with most 
of the necessities of daily living; they 
prepared all the food, manufactured both 
the clothing and the materials from which 
the clothing was made, and produced most 
of the household commodities. Today 
women work outside their homes to help 
earn the money to pay for the clothing, 
food and commodities now produced in 
factories from machine-made materials, and 
to procure the labour-saving devices which 
have removed much of the drudgery from 
housekeeping and have thus released the 
women for other work. 


Women work because they must and to 
get what they most desire. 


|V—Participation of Women in the Labour Force 


In 1901; women formed 13-3 per cent 
of the labour force in Canada. This 
percentage increased steadily to 18-5 per 
cent in 1941. In the decade 1941 to 1951 
the increase was considerably greater than 
in any previous ten-year period and at the 
time of the 1951 census. the ratio stood 
at 22 per cent. At May 1953 the ratio 
was also 22 per cent. It is noteworthy that 
the largest increases in the percentage 
women formed of all civilian workers 
occurred in the decades of the two world 
wars. Women were called upon to replace 
the thousands of men who had entered 


TABLE 3.—CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE, 
1901-1951 AND MAY 1953 BY SEX 


Notts: Figures for 1901 to 1941 are according to the 
census concept of ‘‘gainfully employed’’ which is not the 
same as the “labour force’ concept of later years. Despite 
this, it is considered that the historical series as shown 
below is sufficiently continuous for all practical purposes. 


(in thousands) 
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Female, 

Year Total Male Female | per cent 

of total 
QOD eee terscst- 1,781 1,544 237 13-3 
(OTe ccc 2,724 2,359 365 13-4 
HP lie hs Bt 3, 164 2,675 489 15-5 
LOS LA iepcrecscs'« 3,927 3, 261 666 17-0 
194 Tee seis ores 4,511 3,677 834 18-5 
Osh as 4,483 3,079 1,404 31-3 
195 eer ate cicis , 286 4,122 1,164 22-0 
May 1953.... 5,321 4,151 1,170 22-0 
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the armed forces and in the last year of 
the Second World War, when the civilian 
labour force numbered 4:5 millions, women 
workers represented 31 per cent of the 
total or some 1-4 millions. Many women 
who had entered the labour force during, 
and because of, the war later withdrew 
from the labour force but, as the figures 
in Table 3 indicate, many remained. 

The number of women workers expressed 
as a percentage of the labour force at May 
1953 was some 40 per cent higher in the 
United States than in Canada. In the 
United Kingdom the percentage was even 
higher than in the United States. Table 4 
shows comparable data for the three 
countries. 


TABLE 4._WOMEN WORKERS AS PER- 

CENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE, 

CANADA, THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(in thousands) 











_—— Civilian 
Women Per 
Yabo Workers cent 
Canada, May 1953...... 5,021 1,170 22-0 
United States, May 1953 62, 964 19,116 30-4 
United Kingdom, April 
1 33 sass: : Be eH “a ; 22,109 7,295 33-0 
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Another way to illustrate the growing 
participation of women in the labour force 
is to express the number of working 
women (i.e., women in the labour force) 
as a percentage of the number of women 
14 years of age and over. These data, 
which are readily available only from 1931, 
are shown in Table 5. 

In 1931, 19-1 per cent of all women 14 
years of age and over were working women. 
In 1941, the corresponding percentage was 
20-2; in 1951, 23-5 and in May 1953, 23-3. 
In the United States the participation of 
women in the labour force, on the same 
basis, is almost one-third. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF WOMEN 14 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AND 
NUMBER OF WOMEN IN LABOUR 

FORCE, 1931-1951 AND MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 
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LOST eeisfa sou, phere od ee teee 3,479 666 19-1 
LOA es rien sels yee ctor 4,130 834 20-2 
195 liseepeers nis. 2 cee. ee ee 4,948 1, 164 23-5 

23-3 
May Wlobar.. osx et a 5,011 1,170 


V—Occupational Pattern of Women in the Labour Force 


At the beginning of the century, a little 
less than half of Canada’s 237,000 women 
in the labour force were engaged in 
domestic and personal service occupations. 
Some 70,000 were in manufacturing or 
factory occupations while another 38,000 
were classified as professional. With the 
growth of job opportunities in fields such 
as transportation, communication and trade, 
and the growing acceptance of married 
women as workers, the pattern has changed 
considerably during the 50 years 1901-1951. 

The most striking change over the period 
was the increase in the number of clerical 
positions open to women. This trend was 
associated with the necessity for main- 
taining the records of a fast-growing indus- 
trial nation. At the time of the 1951 
census, 322,000 women held clerical posi- 
tions; in this field they now outnumber 
men. 

In 1951, 166,000 women held professional 
positions. While teachers and nurses 
predominated, women have also entered, 
in growing numbers, such occupations as 
accountant and auditor, journalist, dieti- 
tian, laboratory technician, librarian, 


social welfare worker and others. An 
examination of the census figures for 1951 
reveals that women are now employed 
in every professional occupation listed 
except in those of civil and mining 
engineers. 


In manufacturing occupations, which 
numbered 841,000 at the time of the 1951 
census, there were 172,000 women, of whom 


96,000 were engaged in textile and clothing 


occupations. In the 71,000 communication 
occupations, there were 31,000 women, of 
whom 29,500 were telephone operators. 

In the service group of occupations, 
which numbered 517,000, there were 245,000 
women employed, mainly in _ personal 
service jobs such as hairdressers, cooks, 
housekeepers, launderers and cleaners, prac- 
tical nurses and waitresses. Women in 
domestic service numbered 78,000. Classi- 
fied as labourers were another 21,000 
women. Table 6 shows the occupational 
groups in which women were employed at 
the time of the 1951 census and selected 
occupations in each group where women 
were employed in some number. 


Vl—Married Women in the Labour Market 


In Canada, single women still have the 
lead numerically over their married sisters 
in the employment market; but the dis- 
crepancy has lessened considerably in recent 
years, as Table 7 shows. 

The urgency of wartime demands brought 
married women into the labour market. A 
combination of events have tended to keep 
them there. By the end of the Second 
World War in 1946, the peak of wartime 
employment for women had been passed 
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and mass layoffs had begun. Included in 
the number affected were married women, 
many of whom withdrew at that time from 
the world of work. Among them were 
older women whose main incentive in 
taking employment had been to have a 
share in the war effort and for many of 
these women comparable employment was 
no longer available. 

Then there were the younger married 
women who had worked while their 


TABLE 6.—FEMALE LABOUR FORCE BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, JUNE 1951 
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husbands were serving in the armed forces 
but who, on the return of these men to 
civilian life, wanted to settle down and 
establish their homes and families. 
Nevertheless, after the war, many married 
women continued to work or, within a few 
years, again sought and took employment. 
Rising living costs, the desire to maintain 
a high standard of living and, in many 


instances, to buy their own homes, drew 
women back into the labour market. Many 
women preferred being occupied with work 
which brought them into contact with 
people. The “career woman” has been able, 
in varying numbers and degrees, to carry 
on successfully the work she is paid to do 
and at the same time care for her home 
and family. 


Vii—Marital Status of Women in Labour Force 


At May 1953 some 57 per cent of the 
women in the labour force were single and 
about 33 per cent were married. The 
remaining ten per cent were widowed, 
divorced or separated. In non-agricultural 
employments, the ratios were 58 per cent 
single and 32 per cent married but in 
agriculture the positions were reversed, 
with 35 per cent single and 55 per cent 
married. Bearing in mind that the majority 
of women in agriculture are unpaid family 
workers devoting time to the running of 
the family farm, the latter fact is not 
surprising. It is interesting, however, to 
note the difference in ratios between Canada 
and the United States, for while one in 
three working women in Canada is married, 
the ratio is about one in two in the United 
States. Table 7 shows the marital status 


of women in the Canadian labour force, 
while Table 8 shows similar data for the 
United States, although at an earlier date. 


TABLE 8—WOMEN IN U.S. LABOUR 
FORCE BY Mea Nae STATUS, APRIL 
195 


(in thousands) 











—_— Number | Per Cent 

TOthle.. co oce as Coe ere 18,812 100-0 
Single, stcscon on uote eoee eee wes 5,532 29-4 
Marcie duGto tal) eee inant nto: 10,350 55-0 
Husband present.......... 9,222 49-0 
Husband absent.......... 1,128 6-0 
Widowed or Divorced............. 2,930 15-6 








TABLE 7.—WOMEN (!) IN CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE BY MARITAL STATUS, MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 
































Total Agricultural Non-Agricultural 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Totals ioe fe ke os Ree ee eee 1,158 100-0 49 100-0 1,109 100-0 
Singlech.sccektoon 4. cone nee eeeree 659 56-9 17 34-7 642 57-9 
Married: | ee see ae eon eee ee 386 33-3 27 55-1 359 32-4 
Cthere(2)e eae sects chesse ee eee terest 113 9-8 5 10-2 108 9-7 





























(1) Excluding those without jobs and seeking work. 
(2) Widowed, divorced and permanently separated. 





Office Workers’ Salaries Rise Average of 50 per cent in 7 Years 


Office workers’ salaries “have skyrocketed an average of 50 per cent in the last seven 
years,” according to an article in the latest issue of Office Executive Magazine, published 
by the National Office Management Association. 

Private secretaries received the largest gain with a 64-per-cent increase over 1947. 
Persons classified as senior typists received the smallest gain, 39 per cent, the article 


reports. 


Highest gains were reported at Calgary, Alta., where salaries increased 72 per cent. 
The smallest rise, 42 per cent, was reported in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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36" Annual Convention of the 


Canadian Construction Association 


Stability in building costs and volume predicted for 1954. Warning 
sounded that fringe benefits may destroy incentive. Negotiation by 
specialists rather than by employers, workers concerned criticized. 
Engagement of apprentices by National Employment Service suggested 


Canada’s construction industry set a 
record in 1953, said John N. Flood, 
President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, in a review of last year’s 
activity given at the 36th annual conven- 
tion of the Association in Vancouver, 
January 25 to 27. Mr. Flood predicted 
stability in construction costs and volume 
for 1954. 


An estimated $44 billion was spent on 
new construction in 1953, a greater pro 
rata investment than took place in the 
United States during the same period and 
some 24 times more construction than took 
place in Canada in 1939, said Mr. Flood. 


Some highlights of the construction 
achievement in 1953 were the largest 
housing program in Canada’s history, 


relative stability of construction costs in 
most areas, a greater interest in appren- 
ticeship and trade training, and progress 
in forwarding the St. Lawrence Seaway 
plan. The defence production program was 
carried past its peak, and huge engineering 
jobs such as the power projects at Kitimat 
and Niagara Falls, the Quebec-Ungava 
railway, pipelines, the Trans-Canada high- 
way and the Canso Causeway gave new 
scope to the use of heavy equipment. 


Housing starts were 105,000 for 1953, 
which is a record for Canada, said Mr. 
Flood, adding that of the various factors 
currently limiting the size of the housing 
program, the availability of mortgage 
credit is perhaps the most serious. 

“The announcement that chartered banks 
will be permitted to enter the direct 
residential mortgage field should therefore 
be marked down as a major 1953 accom- 
plishment and may be instrumental in 
bringing the house-building section of the 
construction industry closer to capacity 
levels of production and closer to meeting 
the needs of Canada’s rising population,” 
he said. 

Residential construction amounted to 
about 30 per cent of last year’s $44 billion 
construction program. Industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional building projects 
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added up to another 30 per cent and the 
remaining 40 per cent consisted of engi- 
neering construction work of various kinds. 

The long-term prospects for the con- 
struction industry are for increasing volume, 
said Mr. Flood, but warned that responsi- 
bility of gearing our industry to carry out 
larger programs must be accompanied by 
a maintenance of construction costs at 
levels that will continue to attract investors. 


“Bearing in mind... that over ninety 
per cent of total construction costs rep- 
resents wages paid at the various stages 
of production from raw materials to the 
completed structure, labour can affect the 
final price of construction very materially 
in terms of individual effort and by accep- 
tance of cost-saving techniques. The 
actions of each employee in themselves 
may not appear to be important, but in 
the aggregate they can be the deciding 
factor in any scheme designed at promot- 
ing employment assurance in our industry,” 
he said. 


Labour-Management Relations 


Labour-management relations will con- 
tinue to be a key factor in the operations 
of the construction industry, said Mr. Flood. 

“T think the gravest danger in most of 
the fringe benefits and welfare measures 
proposed is the possibility of destroying 
incentive. Incentive in industry would 
become of decreasing importance as more 
and more dependence is placed on guar- 
anteed benefits regardless of the ability or 
willingness to furnish something in return. 


“A ‘great disservice to all workers and 
to industry could result if the incentive 
of Canadian workers were destroyed or 
even seriously impaired by too wide a 
range of guarantees and benefits under 
the guise of security. Economic security 
does not lie in that direction,” said 
Mr. Flood, adding that initiative and 
incentive on the part of employers, the 
right to a reasonable return on risk capital, 
and the opportunity to accumulate working 
capital from earnings are essential ingre- 
dients of a healthy economy. 
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“Any serious impairment of these 
elements of business will destroy real 
economic security more surely and more 
rapidly than the lack of imaginary security 
in the form of any known plan based on 
benefits derived solely as a right,” he said. 

Pointing to “the diminishing degree of 
personal contact between employer and 
employee” in labour relations over the 
years, Mr. Flood said negotiations have 
tended to be carried on in greater degree 
by specialists and experts, rather than by 
actual employers and workers. 

“These second-hand relationships between 
the employer and employee are all too 
often second best for either party,” he said. 

Mr. Flood deplored “a growing tendency” 
to incorporate conciliation proceedings as 
an integral part of labour negotiations, 
adding that negotiating parties sometimes 
regard conciliation boards as a “convenient 
device” for escaping the responsibility for 
the terms of the final settlement. 


Labour Relations 


Allan C. Ross, Chairman of the CCA 
Labour Relations Committee, reported that 
during 1953 more than 250 collective agree- 
ments with construction workers were 
negotiated by local builders’ exchanges. 
Building trades wages rose again in 1953, 
he said, despite another stable year in 
living costs. He estimated that last year 
the average hourly earnings of construc- 
tion workers increased approximately five 


per cent. 
Mr. Ross reviewed the activities of 
representatives of the Association who 


attended meetings of the International 
Labour Organization and the National 
Advisory Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance. 


Housing 

In his report on housing, V. L. Leigh, 
Chairman of the Association’s housing 
committee, said the proposed amendments 
to the National Housing Act and the Bank 
Act were welcomed by the construction 
industry, especially the provisions for lower 
down payments, longer amortization periods 
and the participation of the chartered banks 
in the residential mortgage field. 

The initiative in providing serviced land, 
said Mr. Leigh, must be taken by the 
municipal governments; he urged that they 
and the provincial governments take full 
advantage where necessary of the financial 


assistance offered by the federal Govern- 
ment in servicing new residential districts. 

The CCA, Mr. Leigh pointed out, has 
recognized and advocated that a modest- 
sized publicly-assisted housing program for 
the underprivileged and aged is desirable; 
but it has always stressed that the main 
emphasis on any housing program should 
be on private enterprise and home owner- 
ship. The proposed amendments to the 
National Housing Act should help to this 
end, he said. 


Apprenticeship 

A review of apprenticeship training in 
the construction industry was presented to 
the convention by J. M. Piggot, Chairman 
of the Apprenticeship Committee. 

Mr. Piggot reported that according to 
figures supplied by the provincial appren- 
ticeship departments, the number of 
apprentices in training in 1953 had in- 
creased in every province except Saskat- 
chewan, where the number in training 
decreased although the number of graduates 
was higher than in 1952, and in New Bruns- 
wick, where the number in training 
remained about the same during the two 
years. 

For provinces other than Quebec, total 
apprentices in training in 1953 numbered 
6,169, compared with 5,216 in 1952. The 
financing of apprenticeship in Quebec, Mr. 
Piggot pointed out, is on a different basis 
from that of the other provinces. 

Seven apprenticeship commissions in 
Quebec operate training centres where 
classes are given lasting from six to twelve 
months. In addition, hundreds of appren- 
tices are trained solely on the job. Through 
this system, 13,272 apprentices were given 
training in the building trades in 1953, 
compared with about 10,000 the previous 
year. 

The summary for Canada, said Mr. 
Piggot, shows 19,441 young men in building 
trades apprenticeship training for 1953, 
compared with 15,216 for 1952. 

Mr. Piggot recommended in his report 
that the engaging and placement of 
apprentices be handled by the National 
Employment Service. 

Other reports submitted to the convention 
dealt with research and education, defence 
construction, transportation, legislation, 
provincial organization in the construction 
industry, standard contracting practices, 
publicity, and membership. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 
during Fourth Quarter of 1953 


Fourth-quarter fatalities decrease by 59 from third quarter, 324 com- 
pared with 383. Largest number, 67, occurred in construction industry 


There were 324+ industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1953, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 59 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 383 were recorded, in- 
cluding 25 in a supplementary list. 

During the quarter under review, four 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On October 19, a plane crash near 
Squamish, B.C., took the lives of the pilot, 
a nurse and a miner. The accident 
occurred when the plane was returning on 
a mercy flight with the miner, who had been 
injured in an accident at his work. At 
Lake Pascalis, Que., four lumberjacks were 
urowned on November 16 when they broke 
through the ice while walking across the 
lake to a logging camp. Three construc- 


tion workers were killed at Southside, Nfld., 


on November 28 as a result of a dynamite 
explosion. In an accident at sea five men 
aboard the tug C.P. Yorke were drowned 
December 11 when the tugboat struck a 
reef and sank in the Gulf of Georgia. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 67, was recorded in the con- 
struction industry. Of these, 32 were in 
buildings and structures, 18 in highway and 
bridge construction and 17 in miscellaneous 
construction. In the previous three months 
78 fatalities were listed in this industry, 
including 35 in buildings and structures, 22 
in miscellaneous construction and 21 in 
highway and bridge construction. 

In manufacturing there were 61 indus- 
trial deaths during the quarter under review, 
13 occurring in the iron and steel group, 11 
in wood products and seven in each of the 
food, paper, and non-metallic mineral 
groups. During the previous three months 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

+The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the fourth quarter of 1953 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for inclu- 
sion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and. Research Branch, are. 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from 
industrial diseases as reported by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from 
the various Workmen’s Compensation 


Boards, the Board of Transport Commis- 


sioners and certain other official sources. 
Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these data. For those industries 
not covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as, agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a_ small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial accidents may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because 
of lack of information in press reports. 





51 deaths were recorded, including 16 in 
iron and steel and 13 in the wood products 
industry: 

Forty-six persons died as a result of 
accidents in the transportation industry 
during the fourth quarter of 1953. Of these 
22 were in local and highway transporta- 
tion, 11 in water transportation and 10 in 
steam railways. In the previous three- 
month period 53 fatalities were listed, of 
which 17 occurred in steam railways, 16 
in local and highway transportation and 10 
in water transportation. 

Accidents in the mining industry resulted 
in the deaths of 43 persons during the 
quarter under review, 22 occurring in 
metalliferous mining, 13 in non-metallic 
mining and eight in coal mining. During 
the third quarter 50 fatalities were recorded, 
including 28 in metalliferous mining, 13 in 
non-metallic mining and nine in coal 
mining. 

In the logging industry 35 fatalities were 
recorded in the fourth quarter of 1953, com- 
pared with 40 in the previous three months 
and 49 in the fourth quarter of 1952. 
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There were 23 fatalities in the agricul- 
tural industry, compared with 35 and 44 in 
the second and third quarters respectively. 
In the fourth quarter last year, 26 acci- 
dental deaths were recorded in agriculture. 

An analysis of the causes of the 324 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
shows that 89 (27 per cent) of the victims 
had been “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles or other objects”. Within 
this group the largest number of deaths 
was caused by falling trees or limbs (17), 
landslides or cave-ins (10), objects falling 
or flying in mines and quarries (8), and 
automobiles or trucks (7). “Collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible 


for one-quarter of the total deaths during 
the period. These include 49 fatalities 
involving automobiles or trucks, 11 result- 
ing from tractor or loadmobile accidents 
and.10 involving watercraft. In the classifi- 
cation “falls and slips” 54 deaths were 
recorded. Of these, 51 were caused by falls 
to different levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 104. In Quebec, there were 75 
and in British Columbia 51. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 111 fatalities in October, 125 in 
November and 88 in December. 


Co-operative Research Program on 
Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


Labour Gazette soon to begin publication of summaries of studies made 
in research program sponsored jointly by Department and universities 


Publication of a series of studies that 
will be of particular interest to those who 
follow developments in labour-management 
relations in Canada will begin soon in the 
Lasour Gazerte. The studies are the 
product of a research program on the 
settlement of industrial disputes, carried 
out under a _ co-operative arrangement 
between Canadian universities and the 
Department of Labour. 

Under the program, research fellowships 
are made available to universities each 
summer by the Department. A committee, 
composed of university and departmental 
personnel, plans, directs, and administers 
the program. Close co-operation is main- 
tained with provincial Departments of 
Labour and with union and management 
bodies in carrying out the program. 

The program is concerned broadly with 
analyses of Canadian experience in the 
settlement of labour-management disputes, 
with comparisons wherever appropriate to 
experience in other countries. Specific 
topics for study are not ordinarily sug- 
gested to participants. Rather, applicants 
are expected to propose topics which thev 
feel relate to the program and in which 
they have a particular research interest. 

As the program has developed since its 
inception in 1951, projects have tended to 
fall into a number of broad categories, 
including studies of dispute settlement 
experience in particular industries, studies 
of specific techniques for dealing with 
disputes, and studies of legislation designed 
to facilitate the settlement of disputes. 
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Industry studies have dealt with the 
Alberta coal industry, the Quebec textiles, 
shoe and men’s garment industries, the 
British Columbia logging, pulp and paper 
and building trades industries and some of 
the major industries of Nova Scotia. Other 
studies have dealt with conciliation and 
arbitration legislation, the labour injunc- 
tion, and experience in the arbitration of 
disputes in the manufacturing industries of 
Ontario and under the Public Service 
Employees’ Disputes Act of Quebec. 

The major results of studies done as part 
of the program wil! be summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette. Many of them will be 
also presented in fuller form in a series of 
publications dealing with various aspects 
of the settlement of labour disputes. An 
initial volume is planned comprising certain 
of the industry studies so far undertaken. 
A second volume will be composed of 
studies of a legal and administrative nature. 
Some studies may be published under 
independent auspices. 

Studies sponsored by the committee, 
which have been completed or are in 
progress now, are as follows:— 

The Settlement of Industrial Disputes: 
The Alberta Coal Industry—A Case Study 
—D. Armstrong (McGill). 

Canadian Conciliation and Arbitration 
Legislation—S. Martin (Toronto). 

Procedures Followed in the Arbitration 
of Union-Management Disputes in the 
Manufacturing Industries of Ontario—C. H. 
Curtis (Queen’s). 


The Settlement of Industrial Disputes in 
the Quebec Textiles Industry—M. Oliver 
(McGill). 

Disputes Settlement in the British 
Columbia Logging and Pulp and Paper 
Industries—J. Westlake (British Columbia). 

Compulsory Arbitration under the Public 
Service Employees Disputes Act of Quebec 
—Muiss F. Tousignant (Laval). 

Portrayal and Assessment of Labour 
Legislation from the Introduction of 
P.C. 1003 to the Present—H. A. Logan 
(Toronto). 

The Settlement of Industrial Disputes in 
the Major Industries of Nova Scotia— 
J. M. Hendry (Dalhousie). 


The Settlement of Labour Disputes in 
the Shoe Industry in Quebec—E. Gosselin 
(Laval). 

Patterns of Accommodation in the Quebec 
Men’s Garment Industry—M. Brecher 
(McGill). 

The Relations Between Municipalities 
and Employee Organizations in Canada— 
R. C. Pratt (McGill). 

Settlement of Building Trades Disputes 
in British Columbia—S. Jamieson (British 
Columbia). 

The Labour Injunction—A. W. R. 
Carrothers (British Columbia). 

Applications for fellowships in 1954 are 
now being considered by the committee. 


Employment of Older Men and Women 


British Advisory Committee issues first report and recommends some 
general principles that should govern engagement, retirement policy 


The National Advisory Committee on 
the Employment of Older Men and Women 
in Great Britain has published its first 
report. This Committee, set up in March 
1952, is composed of representatives of 
the Trades Union Congress, the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the nationalized 
industries, government departments, local 
authorities, research and social service 
organizations, and medical and welfare 
experts. 

Two recommendations state the general 
principles that should govern engagement 
and retirement policy. These are:— 

1. The test for engagement should be 
capacity and not age. 

2. All men and women who can give 
effective service should be given the 
opportunity, without regard for age, to 
continue at work if they wish. 

A number of recommendations are made 
for overcoming any difficulties that prevent 
these principles being applied. 

The report, aimed at creating a general 
understanding of the employment problems 
of older persons, sets out the main con- 
siderations employers, workers, and the 
general public should consider and discuss. 
It stresses that older men and women 
should not be thought of as a special class 
but-as men and women who because of 
age meet with special difficulties in obtain- 
ing and retaining employment. 

The major reason for the encourage- 
ment of greater and continued employment 
of older persons is the changing age 


structure of the community, in which the 
number of elderly people, who are healthier 
and live longer, is increasing. ‘This, 
together with the present and future man- 
power needs of Britain, suggests the 
“fullest use of the abilities of older people 
who are willing and able to continue work”. 

The report shows that in 1911 Great 
Britain had 2% million men aged 65 years 
and over and women 60 years and over, 
or one in 15 of the population; in 1951 
the number was more than 6% million, 
or two in every 15. The Committee esti- 
mated that in 1977 there will be nearly 
93 million, or nearly three persons in every 
15 of the population. 

Not only is the proportion of persons 
over the minimum pensionable ages in- 
creasing; but under these ages the propor- 
tion of older persons in the working 
population is rising. The Committee esti- 
mates that by 1962 the population between 
the ages of 20 and 40 years will be 7 per 
cent less than in 1952, while the number 
of persons 50-60 years old is expected to 
increase by about 17 per cent. The Com- 
mittee reports that at present more than 
400,000 men aged 65-69 and 250,000 aged 
70 and over are continuing to work. The 
number of unoccupied men in the 65-69 
age groups is nearly 450,000; in the group 
70 and older, more than 1,000,000 are 
unemployed. 

The Advisory Committee explains there 
is evidence that older persons tend to move 
away from jobs that require speed, agility 
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or sustained heavy muscular effort. How- 
ever, “the older person is at some positive 
advantage in jobs which require accuracy 
and attention to detail and in which he 
can use judgment founded on experience.” 


The report states that the “old worker 
has a rare value as a teacher of his craft 
to the young; his assets for this are his 
patience and his pride in his craft as well 
as his knowledge and experience. 


“Tt seems that older people are in 
general more adaptable and trainable than 
is commonly thought,’ the report con- 
tinues. The Committee recommends 
research on the training techniques and 
adaptations of working methods for older 
people. 

Statistics show the older worker has a 
favourable accident record. The Com- 
mittee found “the rate of award of injury 
benefit (payable in respect of industrial 
accident or disease) is nearly twice as high 
among men under 30 as among men over 
60.” However, it was found, older workers 
are more liable to injury due to falls, 
falling objects and “works’ transport”. 
The report adds: “Accidents of this kind 
can be reduced by greater attention to 
the general safety of buildings and plant, 
and to measures to reduce fatigue.” 


The report devotes a chapter to the 
effect of pension schemes on engagement 
and retirement of older workers, and part 
of a chapter to the retirement policies in 
general. The Committee estimates that 
between five and seven million of the 20 
million employed persons covered by the 
National Insurance Act, which provides a 
scheme of state pensions, are also covered 
by employers’ schemes. It was found, 


however, that the pension programs often 
have provisions which impede the employ- 
ment of older persons. 

The report recommends that pension 
schemes, national and private, be reviewed 
and attention be given to avoid provisions 
which establish a “retirement age”. The 
Committee suggests a “minimum pension- 
able age” be adopted instead. 

Promotion policies will be affected by 
the retention of older employees. The 
Committee suggests that in time employers 
and employees will come to accept a 
lengthier period before promotion. When 
an older employee had to step aside in 
order to encourage efficiency and allow for 
promotion of younger personnel, the older 
worker should be employed as an adviser 
or consultant, or perhaps in a lower grade 
or part-time, the report suggests. The 
Committee notes there is need of special 
study of this complex problem. 


The National Advisory Committee notes 
that certain advances have been made in 
both industry and government to retain, 
and hire, older workers, but adds that 
there is both a need for co-operation of 
employers, employees, and governments, 
and further research and experimentation. 


The report also covers rates of duration 
of unemployment among older people; the 
effect of redundancy and local unemploy- 
ment; occupational age limits on recruit- 
ment; salary scales; pension schemes and 
the mobility of labour; and women’s 
employment problems. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the United Kingdom Information 
Office, 275 Albert Street, Ottawa, at 50 
cents each. 


U.N. Body Urges More Study on Women’s Employment Problems 


By a vote of 16 to none with one abstention, the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women adopted March 31 a resolution requesting the Secretary-General, 
together with the International Labour Office, to continue to study and report on the 
problem of employment of older women workers and part-time women workers. 


With the adoption of this resolution, the Commission concluded its consideration of 
the item on economic opportunities for women. 


The resolution asks that the study should include ways and means of promoting full 
and satisfactory employment for older workers and those seeking part-time employment 
with a view to making recommendations for practical action. 

Among the topics suggested in the resolution for study are: the scope and nature of 
employment available to part-time workers and to older women workers, their conditions 
of employment and the extent of the demand for such work. 
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ILO Coal Mines Committee 


Measures to increase productivity in coal mines and expansion of med- 
ical and welfare services for coal miners urged in resolutions passed 


Productivity in coal mines and welfare 
facilities and services for coal miners were 
the subjects of resolutions adopted at the 
fifth session of the ILO Coal Mines 
Committee* in Dusseldorf, West Germany, 
November 30 to December 11, 1953. 

Sixteen countries were represented by 
tripartite delegations at the meeting, which 
also adopted resolutions relating to provi- 
sions for the training and employment of 
young workers below the minimum age of 
admission to work underground in coal 
mines, and to subjects for inclusion in the 
agenda of the sixth session. 

The 16 countries represented were 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Japan, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
the Union of South Africa, and the United 
States. The Saar sent a tripartite delega- 
tion of observers. 

Other organizations represented were the 
High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, the 
International Organization of Employers, 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the Miners’ International Federation, the 
International Federation of Commercial, 
Clerical and Technical Employees, and the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions of Employees, Professional Workers 
_and Supervisors. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation was as follows :— 

Government Delegates: J. B. Lane, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; and W. L. 
Taylor, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

Employers’ Delegates: Norman T. Avard, 
Vice-Chairman of the Coal Committee, 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 





*ILO Industrial Committees were jnaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular 
problems of some of the most important 
international industries. 
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and F. W. 


Engineer, 


Metallurgy, Amherst, NS.; 
Gray, Consulting Mining 
Victoria, B.C. 

Workers’ Delegates: Freeman Jenkins 
President, District 26, United Mine Workers 
of America; and Michael Higgins, 
Secretary-Treasurer, District 26, UMW. 
(Mr. Jenkins was unable to attend the 
session because union business required his 
attention.) 


Committees and Subcommittees 


The Coal Mines Committee set up a 
steering committee and two subcommittees, 
one to deal with productivity in coal mines 
and the other to deal with social welfare 
facilities and services for coal miners. 


opening discussion, the sub- 
committee on productivity decided to 
concentrate on the social aspects of 
productivity problems. It adopted a 
resolution pointing out that increased 
productivity is essential for the general 
improvement of welfare and the raising of 
the standard of living of workers of all 
erades in the coal mining industry and of 
the population in general. All workers, it 
declared, should receive a fair share of the 
benefits of increased productivity. 


The resolution also pointed out the 
importance and desirability of continuing 
research into the development of coal 
mining methods, international exchange of 
information, and statistical methods to 
make international comparisons possible. 


The resolution recommended that 
measures be taken to retain physically- 
incapacitated miners and that studies be 
undertaken by the ILO with a view to 
finding suitable jobs for such workers both 
within the coal mining industry and in 
other branches of economic activity. ig 
recommended that technical training be 
established for all grades of mining 
personnel with the objects of establishing 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
between employers and workers, increasing 
productivity, team spirit, loyalty and pro- 
fessional pride. In addition to training 
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plans, improvements in methods of con- 
sultation and communication should be 
sought. 

Other recommendations in the resolution 
were that working conditions underground 
continue to be improved so that the 
physical effort of miners will be lightened 
and the causes of accidents and industrial 
diseases avoided; that measures be taken 
to stabilize manpower and discourage men 
from leaving the coal mining industry by 
paying particular attention to the problem 
of housing and raising the status of the 
mining profession; and that in order to 
promote security of employment, govern- 
ments and employers endeavour to pro- 
mote increased consumption of coal by 
seeking new uses for it and by improving 
methods of distribution. 

The resolution urged the ILO to strive 
by all possible means to increase technical 
assistance on productivity matters to 
economically underdeveloped countries. 

This resolution was adopted by the Coal 
Mines Committee in plenary session by 
68 votes to three, with two abstentions. 


Welfare Services 


The subcommittee on welfare facilities 
and services for coal miners. studied 
medical services, housing and education. 
It presented its findings in the form of 
conclusions. 


The subcommittee noted the importance 
of social welfare services for the coal 
mining industry and expressed its full 
support for the extension of such services. 
It recognized the difficulty of providing 
universal rules for the establishment and 
operation of these services and noted that 
in some cases services provided for any 
one industry would have to be integrated 
with similar services provided for the 
community as a whole. 


Recognizing that a substantial effort has 
already been made in some countries to 
establish medical services, research and 
prevention centres and _ rehabilitation 
centres, the subcommittee urged that these 
services be continued and expanded in all 
coal-producing countries. It also urged 
that there be close working relations estab- 
lished between all health promotion 
agencies at industrial, national and inter- 
national levels throughout the world. 

With regard to miners’ housing, the 
subcommittee asked the Governing Body 
of the ILO to urge upon governments of 
coal-producing countries the necessity of 
sustaining efforts already being made in 
this field without neglecting any of the 
special resources of their respective 
countries. 
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On the. subject of education, the sub- 
committee pointed out that the coal 
mining industry needed to assure itself of 
a constant supply of highly trained labour 
and that in doing so it had a responsi- 
bility to make special efforts to facilitate 
workers’ promotion. 

Public authorities, it stated, can make 
valuable contributions in the task of 
ensuring that workers with real qualities 
of leadership be selected for training in 
supervisory positions in which use can be 
made of their practical experience and 
their knowledge as workers and as men 
in dealing with technical problems. The 
main responsibility in this regard, said the 
subcommittee, rests with the employers 
who, in selecting suitable candidates for 
training and promotion, should avail them- 
selves of the advice that workers’ organ- 
izations are in a position to provide. 

The subcommittee concluded that efforts 
for the training of suitable prospects for 
positions of leadership, some’ of which 
might be confirmed through collective 
bargaining, could take the form of the 
granting of scholarships for advanced 
technical training or for an exchange of 
workers in similar occupations in various 
countries. 

The conclusions of the subcommittee 
were adopted by the Coal Mines Com- 
mittee in plenary session by a vote of 86 
to nil with no abstentions. 


Future Agendas 


The steering committee submitted three 
resolutions to the Coal Mines Committee. 
The first invited the ILO Governing Body 
to place three subjects on the agenda of 
the sixth session of the Coal Mines 
Committee. The subjects are recruitment 
and vocational training in coal mines, 
miners’ pensions, and safety and health in 
coal mines. 

This resolution was adopted by the 
Committee by 81 votes to nil, with no 
abstentions. 

The second resolution submitted by the 
steering committee requested the Govern- 
ing Body to place the question of holidays 
with pay for coal miners on the agenda 
of a future meeting of the Committee. 
This resolution was adopted by 77 votes 
to nil with six abstentions. 

The third resolution dealt with the 
question of young workers below the age 
of admission to work underground in coal 
mines. It recalled that the ILO had 
already recommended that member coun- 
tries fix the age of admission to under- 
ground work in coal mines at 16 years. 
It pointed out that it would be desirable 
for purposes of practical training in mining 


regions of countries where the school- 
leaving age is less than 16 years, to adopt 
special measures, such as either appren- 
ticeship in surface work or post-school 
classes open to pupils up to the age of 
16, for the benefit of young workers who 
intend to work in the mines. 


The resolution also recommended that in 
countries in which education is not yet 
compulsory and where there is consequently 
no legal school-leaving age, the coal mining 
industry be permitted to employ young 
workers in work compatible to their 
physical capacity, and that provision be 
made for regular medical examinations to 
ensure that the health of young workers 
in this industry is not adversely affected 
by their employment. 

This resolution was adopted by the 
Committee by a vote of 72 to two, with 
nine abstentions. 


Other Activities 


During the session the delegates visited 
the Mining Museum at Boclum and in- 
spected social welfare services provided by 
various coal mining establishments in the 
Essen district. In addition, the delegates 
were given the opportunity of making one 
of the following: visit to coal mines, with 
descent into the pits; visit to important 
establishments manufacturing mining equip- 
ment; visit to the main rescue department 
of the mining industry at Essen and to the 
Institute for Silicosis Research at Boclum. 

The Coal Mines Committee held eight 
plenary sittings. 

The Chairman of the fourth session was 
Paul Ramadier, former Chairman of the 
ILO Governing Body and formerly Prime 
Minister of France. 





Governing Body Deals with Trade-Union Rights Complaints 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization last month 
gave its approval to a report dealing with 
20 cases involving allegations of the viola- 
tion of trade-union rights. 

The report recommended that 13 of the 
cases be dismissed as not calling for further 
examination. In five cases the report 
reached conclusions embodying recommen- 
dations to the governments concerned. 
The report recommended further that a 
request for the reopening of another case 
be rejected. In the 20th case, involving 
the Government of Hungary, the report 


concluded that the allegations merited 
further examination by the Governing 
Body. 

The report was presented by the 


Governing Body’s specia! committee on 
freedom of association. This Committee 
was established in 1951 to make a prelim- 
inary examination of complaints alleging 
the violation of trade-union rights that are 
submitted to the ILO for possible exam- 
ination by the Organization’s Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission on Freedom 
of Association. 

The report made final recommendations 
in cases involving complaints against the 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
and the French authorities in Madagascar. 
Interim conclusions were reached in regard 
to complaints against the French Govern- 
ment alleging the restriction of trade-union 
rights in Morocco and Tunisia and con- 
cerning the arrest of certain trade-union 
leaders in France. 

The complaint against Hungary was 
lodged by the International Confederation 
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of Free Trade Unions in 1951. The report 
disclosed that repeated requests were made 
to the Hungarian Government to comment 
on the allegations but these requests 
remained without reply. In these circum- 
stances, the report said, “the Committee, 
having before it precise allegations that 
the situation in Hungary is incompatible 
with the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion to which the Hungarian Government 
has not replied, recommends that the case 
merits further examination by the Govern- 
ing Body.” 

The cases dismissed by the Committee 
involve complaints against Japan, Italy, 
Cuba, Greece, Colombia, Burma, France 
in regard to various African territories, 
Switzerland, Mexico, India, the United 
Kingdom in regard to British Guiana, and 
Tran. 

The report was the twelfth submitted 
by the Committee, which so far has under- 
taken a preliminary examination of 94 
cases and has completed this examination 
in 83 cases. Thirteen of these have been 
dismissed without being communicated to 
the Governments concerned, in most cases 
because they were not substantiated by 
any evidence or dealt with matters already 


considered in previous cases. After an 
examination of the observations of the 
governments concerned, the Governing 


Body has dismissed 67 other cases as not 
calling for further examination for various 
reasons. In 35 of these cases, the Govern- 
ing Body has approved recommendations 
for consideration of the Governments 
concerned. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Employees of Northwest Industries 
Limited in Edmonton, Alta., have bene- 
fited to the extent of more than $500 from 





their LMPC Suggestion Award Plan. The 
plan went into effect about one year ago 
and since that time more than 80 produc- 
tion suggestions have been received. 

An interesting feature of this plan is 
that provision has been made for re- 
submission of any suggestion that is» 
withdrawn because it is non-applicable to 
the operations of the company at the time 
it is submitted. These suggestions are 
returned to the originator within one year 
of the date of submission, with all 
comments made during the investigation 
by the committee. If the suggestor still 
feels that the suggestion should be put 
into effect, he is allowed one month to 
re-submit his idea. If a suggestion thus 
withdrawn is submitted at a later date, 
and is accepted because of changed condi- 
tions in the plant, the employee submitting 
the second suggestion is eligible for an 
award because he took the changed con- 
ditions into account. 

Employees participating in this LMPC 
are represented by Lodge 1579, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL- 
TLC), the bargaining agent. - 

* * * 


The LMPC at Dominion Paper Box 
Company Ltd., in Toronto, has estab- 
lished an enviable record over the past 
three years. Since 1951, the committee has 
not missed a single scheduled meeting. 

* * * 

Naugatalk, the monthly LMPC bulletin 
of Naugatuck Chemicals Ltd., Elmira, Ont., 
recently carried a message from the Com- 
mittee to the employees on the importance 
of quality control to the welfare of the 
company and its employees. The article 
suggested that each employee should make 
quality his or her trademark. The article 
said in part:— 

“There is one word in our language 
which is likely to survive a great many 
others which we use much more frequently. 
That word is Quality. It enters into every 
human relationship. In the end it deter- 
mines everything in life—for ourselves— 
and for those whose fate we settle by our 
own lives. 
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“Two men may work side by side 
earnestly and with loyalty. Yet one man’s 
work has a quality—a substance, which 
sets it apart from all others. The differ- 
ence is not merely a matter of ability. 
The real difference is in the standards we 
set for ourselves. Some of us are content 
with just enough—others feel enough is 
never enough—the realization is always 
short of the ideal. Men who feel this 
provide a quality in their work which other 
men call genius. 

“That is what sets one man apart from 
another. It provides the demarcation 
which distinguishes between one company 
and another. That indefinable something 
we call quality—which lifts one man or 
one group of men over their competitors.” 

2 * * 

An employee of the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Commission, working on the Sir 
Adam Beck No. 2 Project at Niagara Falls, 
recently made a_ suggestion which has 
resulted in solving a difficult problem. This 
idea, coupled with the determination of 
the technicians on the project, will mean a 
considerable saving for the Commission in 
repairing neoprene rain suits. Prior to 
this, these suits were discarded when they 
became torn. Now they can be repaired. 
Niagara News, weekly paper on _ the 
project, describes the situation as follows:— 

“A suggestion that a method be found 
to repair tears in neoprene rain suits 
brought a commendation from the Project 
Manager and the Central Production Com- 
mittee to Karl’ Drukis. Karl, a labourer 
with the Trapezoidal Division, brought the 
matter up at an LMPC meeting. 

“The manufacturers were approached and 
came up with the answer that there was 
not any known method of mending tears 
in neoprene. Two workable repair methods 
were promptly found by project personnel 
and one, a vulcanizing process carried out 
at the Tire Shop, was adopted. Torn suits 
returned to Stores are being mended for 
re-issue. Result? Neoprene coats and 
pants costing $11 a suit will see a great. 
deal more wear in the future. Well done, 
Karl, and those disbelieving souls who 
knew there must be a method.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations 
of Labour. 


Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


ndustrial Relations 


and | Conciliation 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during February. The Board 
issued one certificate designating a bargain- 
ing agent, ordered one representation vote 
and gave permission for the withdrawal of 


one application for certification. During 
the month, the Board received three 
applications for certification. 
Application for Certification Granted 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
employed in the steamship office of Cana- 
dian National Railways at Halifax, NS. 
(iG eViarch, p. 410). 


Representation Vote Ordered 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, applicant; Michigan Central 
Railroad, Canada Southern Division (New 
York Central Railroad Company, Lessee), 
respondent; and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, intervener (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1769). 


Application Withdrawn 

National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc., and 
Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
Que (itr. Jan. Dp. Sa). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of long- 
shoremen engaged in the loading and 


Labour Relations Board 





This section covers proceedings under 


the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 


unloading of coastwise vessels at Prince 
Rupert, B.C., by a number of shipping 
companies represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, comprising 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(Canadian Pacific Railway Company), 
Canadian National Steamships, General Sea 
Transportation Limited, Griffiths Steamship 
Company Limited, The Packers Steamship 
Company Limited, Union Steamships 
Limited, Frank Waterhouse and Company 
of Canada Limited, Pacific Stevedoring and 
Contracting Company Limited and Cana- 
dian Stevedoring Company Limited (in- 
vestigating officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of long- 
shoremen employed by Northland Naviga- 
tion Co. Limited at Prince Rupert, B.C. 
(investigating officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


on behalf of conductors and assistant 
conductors, excluding sleeping car con- 
ductors, employed by Quebec Central 


Railway Company (investigating officer: 


R. Trépanier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1.Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (conciliation officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

Qa &irG.0 UV er 
Limited and National 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
ciliation officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Barge Transportation 
Association of 
(con- 


3. Coastal Towing Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant Service 


Guild, Inc. (conciliation officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. Coastal Towing Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and National Association of 


Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (con- 


ciiation officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited and 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local Union No. 82; International 
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Association of Machinists, Local 692; and 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, Local 170 (conciliation officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 


6. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited (Manitoba and Saskatchewan) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(conciliation officer: R. H. Hooper). 


7. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 213 (conciliation 
officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed, Not Constituted 


1. Ottawa Transportation Commission and 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operation) and Beaverlodge 
District Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local 913, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (L.G., Jan., 
Dirss). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. established in January to deal with 
matters in dispute between Oshawa Rail- 
way Company (Canadian National Rail- 
ways) and Division 1255, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (L.G., 
March, p. 411) was fully constituted in 
February with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Lane was appointed 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Robert V. Hicks, QC, and D. F. 
Hamilton, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During February the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia . 


(Port of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni) and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 
508 (L.G., Feb., p. 248). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


During the same month the Miu£nister 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 
November to deal with matters in dispute 
between CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and the 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians (L.G., Feb., p. 248). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. CKOY, Ottawa, and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Engineers and Tech- 
nicians (see above). 

2. Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Port of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni) and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508 
(see above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


Hon. Mitton F. Greae, 
Minister of Labour 
Ottawa 4, Ontario 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
of a Dispute between Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Port 
of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni) (Em- 
ployer), and International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508 (Bargaining 
Agent). 


Sir: 

The Conciliation Board in this matter 
consisting of Mr. F. E. Harrison, Chairman, 
Mr. George Home and Mr. M. M. 
McFarlane, Members, has met with repre- 
sentatives of the parties at Vancouver, B.C. 
on the 2Ist, 22nd, 28th, 29th and 31st days 
of December 1953 and the 4th and 13th days 
of January 1954. In addition, meetings of 
the members of the Board were held on the 
19th and 30th days of December 1953 and 
on the 5th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 23rd 
days of January 1954. 

The submissions of the union were pre- 
sented by Mr. W. E. Henderson, assisted 
by representatives of the Local Unions 


In February the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
a dispute between the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508, 
and the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia affecting 1,590 longshoremen 
employed at the Ports of Vancouver, 
New Westminster, Chemainus and Port 
Alberni. The Board was under the 
chairmanship of F. E. Harrison, Van- 
couver, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. 

The nominee of the Federation was 
Meredith M. McFarlane and the union 
nominee was George Home, both of 
Vancouver. : 

The majority report, which under 
the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
constitutes the report of the Board, 
was signed by the Chairman and Mr. 
McFarlane. The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Home. 

The texts of the 


majority and 
minority reports are reproduced below. 
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mentioned ‘above. The submissions of the 
D. M. Owen and Mr. George McKee, 
assisted by representatives of members of 
the Federation. 

The requests of the union with respect 
to the proposed renewal of their collective 
agreements, as presented to the Board, 
were as follows:— 

1. A wage increase of 20 cents per hour, 
-retroactive to September 15, 1953; 

2. Payment of overtime rates for all work 
performed after 3 p.m. on weekdays; 

3. Payment of overtime rates for all work 
done on Saturday mornings, in addition to 
Saturday afternoons as at present; 

4. Vacations calculated at one day’s pay 
for each 200 hours worked and after ten 
years employment one day for each 100 
hours worked; 

5. That an additional contribution of 
three cents per hour be made by the 
Federation to the Welfare Fund; 

6. Approximately forty adjustments of 
and changes in minor items, these requests 
varying as between the different locals. 

At an early stage of the proceedings 
before the Board, it was agreed between 
the parties that Item 6, namely that 
relating to minor adjustments and changes, 
should be referred to the parties themselves 
for settlement through negotiating com- 
mittees to be appointed by them. The 
Board has accordingly not taken these 
matters into detailed consideration. 

The Board suggested to the parties con- 
cerned that they should endeavour to 
reconcile their differences by joint negotia- 


Wage-Increasess 'y.52. Mesure en ee aie es 


Vacations with /PayeClause- 2, nee me: 


Retroactive! Pay ins sis pet ee ee 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the submissions and the representations 
made on behalf of both parties and full 
opportunity was given to both parties to 
present their views and agreements and to 
answer the submission made in opposition. 
Submissions were presented to the Board 
in the form of written briefs, as well as 
oral discussion supported by a number of 
exhibits. 

The recommendations of the Board with 
respect to the matters, as set out as Items 1 
to 4 above, are as follows:— 
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Shipping Federation 
‘05 per hour. 


No change. 


Federation refused. 


tion rather than by Board procedure as 
had been the practice for the past eighteen 
vears. Representatives of the Union and 
the Federation agreed to make the attempt. 
Subsequently they reported to the Board 
that their efforts to reach an agreement 
proved fruitless. 

At a session of the Board held on 
December 22, the Federation stated their 
willingness to concede an advance in the 
basic wage structure of five cents per hour 
and overtime rates for all day Saturday 
provided that the other matters at issue 
were satisfactorily adjusted. They were 
unable in the circumstances to agree to 
payment of retroactive pay and stated that 
the request for a change in the Holidays 
with Pay clause asked for by the Union 
could not be entertained as the additional 
cost would be prohibitive. They said if a 
satisfactory agreement were reached, they 
would contribute an additional three cents 
per Union man hour to the Welfare Plan. 
This would be in addition to the three 
cents per Union man hour set aside last 
year. They claimed that the request for 
overtime rates after 3 o’clock p.m. on 
weekdays was unreasonable and could not 
be conceded. 

The Federation contended that the fringe 
benefits offered by it would mean a sub- 
stantial increase to the longshoremen. In 
addition, the Federation provides a pension 
fund to which the employees do _ not. 
contribute. 

The difference between the parties con- 
cerned at the conclusion of the Board 
sittings was as follows:— 


Union 
‘07 per hour. 


That the divisor be 
reduced from 250 
hours to 200 hours 
after five years and 
to 100 hours after 
ten years. ° 


Union requested retro- 
active pay from 
Sept, 15,°1958. 


1. That there should be an increase in 
the basic wage rate of six cents per hour 
to be effective from the date of signing of 
an agreement between the parties. 


2. That the request for payment of over- 
time rates for all work done after 3 p.m. 
on weekdays should not be granted. 


3. That overtime rates should be paid for 
all work done on Saturday mornings. 


4. That the Vacations with Pay clause, 
namely Clause 18 of the existing collective 
agreements between the parties, should be 


amended to provide that in the case of 
employees with more than seven years of 
employment the hours’ divisor should be 
reduced from 250 to 200 and that, effective 
from September 15, 1954, the reduction of 
the divisor should apply to employees with 
more than five years service and that in 
other respects the said Vacations with Pay 
clause should remain in its present form. 


5. That the Shipping Federation should 
contribute an additional three cents per 
Union man hour to the fund now estab- 
lished for a Welfare Fund covering these 
employees, so that the total contribution 
by the Federation to that fund will amount 
to six cents per Union man hour. 


6. That a collective agreement should be 
entered into between the parties to be 
effective for a period of two years from 
September 15, 1953 to September 14, 1955, 
incorporating the provisions of the existing 
agreements with the amendments recom- 
mended above and containing a provision 
that either party may give notice of any 
change desired with respect to wages only 
for the second year by giving sixty days’ 
notice in writing to the other party prior 
to September 15, 1954. 

The Board commends both parties with 
respect to the harmonious relations which 
exist and which have prevailed between 
them for the past eighteen years. 

The Board appreciates the co-operation 
it has received from the representatives of 
both parties and is pleased to record that 
the information and briefs submitted were 
ably prepared and of great assistance in 
arriving at a determination. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. KE. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) M. M. McFar.ang, 
Member. 


Minority Report 
MINISTER OF LABOUR 
Department of Labour 
Canada 


In the matter of dispute affecting the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local No. 501, 
No. 502, No. 503, and No. 508, and 
the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia. 


GENTLEMEN : 

My study of the evidence submitted to 
the Conciliation Board set up to deal with 
the above matter leads me to conclusions 
at variance with the other members of the 
Board. 


It was agreed at the initial meeting that 
the major issues to be decided on by the 
Board were :— 


1. Wages. 

. Retroactive Pay. 

. Holiday Plan. 

. Welfare Plan. 

. Overtime Provision. 


oF WwW LY 


During discussion the Shipping Federation 
offered a five cent (5¢) per hour wage 
increase conditional on satisfactory settle- 
ment of the other issues in dispute. The 
union reduced its demand for a twenty 
cent (20¢) per hour increase to eleven 
cents (11¢) per hour. 

The Shipping Federation based their 
argument for a five cent per hour increase 
mainly on the fact that they had recently 
concluded agreements with other longshore- 
men’s locals for increases of five cents (5¢) 
per hour or less on wages. 

Examination of these facts 
that :— 


1. In the case of the Victoria Longshore- 
men’s Local there was a gentlemen’s under- 
standing that they would obtain whatever 
wage increases or benefits that were finally 
agreed on by the Shipping Federation and 
the unions involved in the present dispute. 


2. The Coastwise Longshoremen who had 
eoncluded their settlement on a wage 
increase of four cents (4¢) plus 6 cents 
per hour for a welfare fund, were a new 
eroup to the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union. 


3. The Grain Handlers Longshoremen’s 
Local had signed for a five cents (5¢) per 
hour increase plus a six cents (6¢) per hour 
welfare plan. 

It should be noted here that this is a 
reversal from the usual pattern of negotia- 
tions involving companies engaged in the 
same industry and unions. 

It is an accepted rule that the largest. 
groups within the area of bargaining sets 
the pattern, and the smaller units attempt 
to obtain the same benefits. In this case 
the minority are attempting to set the 
rates for the majority and in my opinion 
denotes sharp bargaining tactics used by 
the Shipping Federation. 

Accepting the facts as they are, I would 
like to examine them individually. 


1. The fact that the Victoria Longshore- 
men will obtain whatever benefits that are 
won by the other locals. I dismiss the 
settlement as having no bearing on this. 
dispute. 

2. There is no background for comparison 
with the Coastwise Longshoremen, so I 
must also dismiss their settlement. 


revealed 
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3. The Grain Handlers Local is a part 
of the same International Union and I was 
of the opinion the Shipping Federation 
rested their case mainly on the settlement 
arrived at during their negotiation with this 
local. 

During hearings the following facts were 
produced and agreed on by both parties. 
The results of the 1952 negotiations where 
the Grain Handlers Local had _ been 
awarded an eleven cent (11¢) per hour 
wage increase and the unions involved in 
the present dispute had settled for a five 
cent (5¢) per hour wage increase plus three 
cents (3¢) per hour towards a welfare fund. 
With regard to the three cents (3¢) welfare 
fund the Federation did not make provision 
for the welfare fund until approximately six 
months after the settlement which had the 
effect of reducing the cost to one and a 
half cents (14¢) per hour, or a total of six 
and one-half cents per hour settlement. 

Showing thereby a differential of four 
and one-half cents (44¢) per hour for the 
working hours of 1952-1953; as between the 
two groups. 

For the settlement of the 1953-1954 hours 
of work the Federation has settled with the 
Grain Handlers’ Local for five cents (5¢) 
per hour wage increase plus six cents (6¢) 
per hour for a welfare scheme, a settlement 


of eleven cents (11¢) per hour. To the 
Longshoremen involved in the present 
dispute they have offered since the 


commencement of the Conciliation Board 
hearings, five cents (5¢) per hour wage 
increase plus three cents (3¢) per hour to 
the welfare scheme a total of eight cents 
(8¢) per hour. 


Without taking the time necessary to 
analyse the extensive and convincing argu- 
ments proposed by the union to justify 
their case for a twenty cents per hour 
increase in wages, but basing my findings 
on the main contentions of the Shipping 
Federation only for parity in settlements 
arrived at with other local unions, I come 
to the conclusion that eight cents per hour 
wage increase is warranted and I so 
recommend. 


Retroactive Pay 

Spurious argument was raised during 
hearings that to grant retroactive pay 
would create an impossible situation for 
the Shipping Federation to meet, as the 
ships had already departed from these 
ports and there would be no- recourse for 
collecting the charge that should properly 
be met by them. 

That same argument could apply equally 
in the greatest majority of settlements 
arrived at after Conciliation Board Hear- 
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ings for the reasons that during protracted 
negotiations goods and services are usually 
manufactured, sold and delivered at the 
rate set prior to commencement of nego- 
tiations. The principle of retroactive pay 
is too important to be lost sight of because 
of a contemplated difficulty. 

With the introduction of Labour Codes, 
as we know them today in Canada, restric- 
tions were placed on unions from taking 
immediate action when disagreement arose 
between them and employers. They were 
obliged to follow certain regulations which 
are time-consuming. With no deterrent to 
avoid long-drawn negotiations a number of 
employers would prolong the final settle- 
ment in order to save money, while the 
worker would lose the increase coming to 
him each day and hour the final settlement 
was delayed. 

The evidence presented in the dispute 
before the Board gave me the impression 
that the Shipping Federation was not 
prepared to settle with the local unions 
involved, until they had reached a settle- 
ment with other groups, in order that they 
would have a lever to apply in bargaining. 

Therefore I recommend retroactive pay 
be granted from the 16th September 1953, 
or in lieu of retroactive pay an additional 
4 cents (4¢) per hour. This figure is 
arrived at by the formula:— 

Taking the average longshoremen’s hours 
as 1,625 hours per year: one-third or 542 
hours has been consumed during these 
negotiations. 542 x 8 cents equals $43.36, 
1,625 hours less 542 hours leaves 1,083 hours 
to work. $438.86 divided by 1,083 equals 4 
cents per hour. 


Holiday With Pay 

The union based their case on the prin- 
ciple that it was becoming an accepted 
practice in all industries and services to 
give increased vacation periods to long 
service employees and whereas the plan in 
effect at present is equivalent to the 
minimum as required by statute. While I 
agree with the principle and recommend 
that such a plan as proposed by the union 
be considered by the Shipping Federation 
for the present agreement I recommend 
that the only change to the agreement 
be:— 

That all employees with over five years’ 
service be granted vacation using 200 hours 
equal 1 day for compution. 


Welfare Plan 
I agree to the additional three cents (3¢) 
per hour increase to the Welfare Scheme. 


Overtime 

I am in agreement with the proposals of 
the Shipping Federation. All Saturday 
work shall be at overtime rates. 


Duration of Agreement 
In my opinion this question was not 
properly before the Board, but for the fact 


that other members of the Board have 
made reference to it, I beg to disassociate 
myself from their recommendation on it. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 


Member of 
Board of Conciliation. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


CKOY Limited, Ottawa 
and 


National Association of Broadcasting Engineers and Technicians 


The Board, Eric .G. Taylor, Esq., 
Chairman, Harold M. Daly, Esq., QC, 
Nominee of the Employer, and Miller 


Stewart, Esq., Nominee of the Union, sat 
for the hearing of this matter at Ottawa, 
Ontario, on the 15th, 16th, 21st and 22nd 
days of January 1954. 


There appeared for the Employer: Mr. 
R. C. Merriam, Counsel, and Mr. D. V. 
Carr, Manager. 


There appeared for the Union: Mr. 
E. B. Jollife, QC, Counsel, Mr. A. Gagnier, 
National Representative, Mr. T. J. 
O’Sullivan, National Representative, and 
Mr. J. Alexander, Chairman, CKOY Unit. 


This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the provisions 
of the first Collective Agreement to be 
made between them. Following the 
certification of the Union as the bargaining 
agent for some 32 employees of the 
Employer, negotiations commenced 20th 
August 1953. Prior to the commencement 
of these proceedings no agreement had been 
reached on any of the several matters in 
issue. 

The Board is pleased to report that 
agreement has been effected between the 
parties to this dispute on all matters in 
issue and that a Collective Agreement for 
a term of one year from 1st February 1954 
is to be entered into by them forthwith. 
In addition to its other terms, this agree- 
ment will contain appropriate provision for 
the following :— 


1. Minimum Wages to be as follows: 


Group 9— 
Publicity Director $170 per month. 
Group 8— 
Assistant to Chief Engineer $170 per 
month. 


On February 19 the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the National 
Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians and CKOY Limited, Ottawa. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation 


from the other members of the Board, 


Harold M. Daly, QC, Ottawa, and 
Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., 
nominees of the employer and union 
respectively. 

The Board reported that agreement 
had been effected on all of the matters 
in issue. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 





Group 7— 
Traffic Manager $185 per month. 
Group 6— 

Announcers $180 plus $45 guaranteed 
commissions per month for the first 
nine months from hiring date. After 
nine months $180 plus $60 guaranteed 
commissions per month. Present 
talent fee of 50 per cent of the net 
published library fees to be continued. 


Group 5— 
Assistant Librarian, Accounting Clerks 
and Traffic Clerks $1380 per month. 
Group 4— 
Operators $140 per month for the first 


six months of employment, during 
which an employee may be dis- 
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missed without the grievance pro- 4. Holidays with pay shall be New Years 


cedure being invoked. After six Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
months $160 per month. Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, Labour 
Group 3— Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 


ibrarian— inuity $150 F th. ae 
LEE UE pag OES 5 ae al . The conditional revocable check-off as 


On 


CCl ag he Nabet A t with CKW 

Switchboard—Office Clerk $120 per Dee gs yank ain daa a 
Kingston. 
month. 

Group 2 (a)— 6. Vacations with Pay 
Switchboard—relief 60 cents per hour. One week after six months, two weeks 

Group 1— after one year, three weeks after five 
Caretaker $100 per month. years. 

2. Minumum Increase 7. Sick Leave or Leave of Absence 
A minimum increase of $10 per month Company to continue present policy. 


to each present employee, excluding 

announcers, or the new minimum rate, 8. Retroactivity . 
whichever is the greater, plus $10 per Basic wages as above to be effective as 
month beginning with the month dur- of January 1, 1954. 

ing which the employee’s anniversary ; 

date of employment falls during the 9. Effective Date of Agreement 

term of this Agreement. Switchboard February 1, 1954, to run for one year. 
relief to receive an increase of 10 cents 

per hour. All announcers to receive an 10. Subject to the provisions of this Agree- 


increase of $30 per month only. ment, it is understood that management 
may enter into contracts of personal 
3. Overtime service with individual employees. 


Clerical staff, which shall be deemed to 
include all employees other than 11. Both parties agree to incorporate the 


technical and announcing staff, at the above in a collective Agreement and 
rate of straight time after thirty-five execute the same as expeditiously as 
hours per week, exclusive of meal possible. 


periods. Announcers straight time 
after forty-two hours per week inclu- 
sive of meal periods. Studio operators, (Sgd.) Ertc G. Tayzor 
time and a half after forty hours per : 
week exclusive of meal periods. 
Transmitter operators status quo so (Sgd.) Harotp M. Daty, 


far as shifts and hours of work . 
“tales. ; N he Em a 
to be maintained with time and a Cab hacke GE pope! 


Respectfully submitted. 


Chairman. 


half for overtime. Any operators and (Sgd.) Miter Stewart, 
announcers called back shall be paid Nominee of the Union. 
for a minimum of four hours overtime 

or the standard remote fee of $2.50, Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 26th January, 
whichever is higher. 1954. 


Ontario Names Committee to Study Gold Mining Industry 


Because of the apparent lack of understanding, during the recent labour-management 
disputes in the Northern Ontario gold mining industry, of the main factors affecting the 
industry and its future, the Ontario government has established a three-man committee 
to study the industry and its problems. All committee members are heads of university 
departments in the province. 

The committee has been instructed to “study and report to the Ontario Government 
on the gold mining industry and the problems presented by that industry to the communi- 
ties dependent on it”. 

When announcing establishment of the committee last month, Premier Leslie Frost 
said it was hoped that a better understanding would result from the committee’s studies. 

Members of the committee are: Prof. F. A. Knox, head of the Department of Political 
and Economic Science, Queen’s University; Prof. E. E. Reilly, Professor of Economics, 
University of Western Ontario; and Prof. E. R. Rice, head of the Department of Mining 
Engineering, University of Toronto. Prof. Knox will be chairman. 
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ee ive Agreements 


Status of Escalator Clauses 


in 1953 Compared with 1951 


Of 220 collective bargaining contracts found to have cost-of-living 
escalator clauses in 1951, 112 had no such provision two years later 


The cost-of-living escalator clause, a 
common bargaining issue while prices con- 
tinued to rise during 1950 and 1951, has 
received only limited attention in agree- 
ments signed during the present period of 
relative price stability. While some 
currently-negotiated agreements again in- 
clude such clauses, the majority appear to 
have discontinued the practice. 

One out of every five agreements among 
1,100 contracts examined by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour in late 19511 contained an escalator 
clause. The 220 agreements containing 
such a clause covered 40 per cent of the 
workers within the sample. 

An analysis just completed of the status 
of these same 220 agreements in 1953 shows 
that 112, or slightly more than half, have 
now dropped the clause. Only 85 of the 
original 220 agreements are definitely 
known to have retained an escalator clause; 
information is still not available concerning 
the current status of the remaining 23 
agreements. 

Workers have not lost money by the 
abandonment of escalator clauses. The 
agreements indicate that allowances paid at 
the time the clause was dropped have 
generally been incorporated into regular 
rates of pay. 

The introduction of the new consumer 
price index by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics to replace the old cost-of-living 
index raised a problem for most employers 
and unions who desired to continue their 
escalator clause. 

Almost all the 1951 clauses provided that 
wages should be adjusted in accordance 
with changes in the cost-of-living index. 
The new consumer price index was intro- 
duced in September 1952 and publication 
of the old index was discontinued with 
the figure for October 1953. 

In a number of agreements the problem 
of changing the index was foreseen and a 
clause such as the following, which pro- 
vides for the working out of a new formula, 
was included :— 


Should the federal Government establish 
a new Cost-of-Living Index, the Company 





1LABOUR GAZETTE, December 1951, p. 1633. 





The Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour maintains 
a file of collective agreements obtained 


directly from the parties involved or 
through the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. The article beginning 
on this page is based on a study of 220 
of the filed agreements which in 1951 
included an escalator clause. 

From time to time this section of the 
LAspourk GAZETTE will contain articles 
dealing with particular clauses in agree- 
ments or with collective agreement _prac- 
tices in particular industries. While 
these articles will for the most part 
replace the summaries of agreements [| 
formerly appearing here, summaries of 
particularly interesting agreements will 
appear occasionally in this section. 

Proceedings under the Quebec Collec- 
tive Agreement Act and the Industrial 
Standards Acts of other provinces will 
also be reported in this section from time 
to time. 





and the Union shall, if necessary, modify 
the present cost-of-living clause so as to 
maintain for the employees and the Com- 
pany the same rights and privileges as now 
enjoyed by each, without advantage to 
either party at the expense of the other. 


However, it would appear that transition 
to the new price index has not been with- 
out its difficulties in some bargaining 
relationships. The agreement of General 
Motors of Canada at Oshawa, for example, 
was bargained in 1953 and contained a 
revision of the cost-of-living clause but 
it has not yet taken effect. 

Only 31 of the 85 agreements retaining 
their escalator clause in 1953 state specifi- 
cally that the measurement of price changes 
in the plan has been converted from the 
old to the new index. Presumably, many 
more clauses have now been changed in 
this respect but many of those agreements 
negotiated early in 1953 did not deal with 
the problem at that time. 

The basic problem in negotiations is to 
translate the relationship between wages 
and prices into terms of the new con- 
sumer price index.2 Adjustment formulae 
have been changed to maintain, in most 
cases, the same relationship between wage 





2For a suggested method of conversion, 
eeen iG. Octo 1953;5 De Loss. 
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adjustments and percentage variations in 
the consumer price index as existed under 
the previous cost-of-living index. The most 
common formula in the 1951 agreements 
analysed provided for an adjustment of 
one cent an hour for each 1.3 point in- 
crease or decrease in the cost-of-living 
index. Among the agreements which have 
maintained the escalator clause and have 
converted to the consumer price index, an 
adjustment of one cent an hour for each 
eight-tenths of a point change in the index 
is a common formula. This maintains 
roughly the same relationship between 
wages and prices. 

Where escalator clauses have been 
retained, another common modification has 
been to advance the base date of the index 
from which cost-of-living bonuses are calcu- 
lated. In the analysis of 1951 agreements, 
it was found that a base index was selected 
upon which bonuses were calculated. This 
index was usually that existing at the time 
the agreement was signed. If the index 
moved upward from this base, bonuses 
would be paid according to the adopted 
formula. On the other hand, if the index 
moved downward again towards the base, 
bonuses would be withdrawn according to 
the formula. But if the index moved 
below the base index, no further deductions 
would be made so that the base index 
provided a floor below which the escalator 
plan would not operate. 

For a number of the agreements subse- 
quently re-negotiated, bonuses being paid 
at that time were incorporated into wage 
rates and a new base established on the 
level of the index at the time the agree- 
ment was revised. In these instances the 
index was invariably higher at the time 
the contract was re-negotiated than it was 
at the time the clause was adopted in 1951. 
The result of this modification has been to 
raise the floor below which deductions from 
employees’ pay will not be made. 

The following clause is a typical example 
of an escalator formula adjusted to the 
new consumer price index:— 


Cost oF Living ADJUSTMENT 


(a) All employees covered by this agree- 
ment shall receive a cost-of-living bonus 
based on the increase or decrease in the 
New Consumer Price Index, as published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 


first adjustment will be in June of 1953 
based upon the Index published in March 
1953, being 115.5. 

All adjustments shall be determined in 
accordance with the Consumer Price Index 
as published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (1949=100), hereinafter referred 
to as the C.P.I. Adjustments will be made 
quarterly on the basis of 1 cent per hour 
for each %o of a point rise or fall in the 
wed in accordance with the following 
able:— 


Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics 


Cost of Living 
Consumer Price Index 


Allowance per Hour 


1ig¢5 = 1142 l¢ 
114.8 110 2Q¢ 
115 Vige ibe 3¢ 
115.9. < 116.6 4¢ 
igh Valicg! 5¢ 
117.5 = 11g%2 6¢ 
1133110040 7¢ 
11D ono 8¢ 
119.9 — 120.6 9¢ 
190.7 — 121-4 10¢ 


and so forth with 1 cent adjustment for each 
S10 of one point change in the Index. 


(b) The Consumer Price Index as pub- 
lished in the month of June of 1953 will be 
used as a base for determining a cost-of- 
living bonus in conformity with the table set 
forth in Section (a), effective until the next 
adjustment date. No reductions in the cost- 
of-living bonus will be made on the above 
mentioned formula below an Index of 113.5. 

In Section (a), the amount of cost-of-living 
bonus which shall be effective for the three- 
month period following the effective date of 
each quarterly adjustment shall be deter- 
se in accordance with the following 
table :— 


Based on 


Effective Dates of Dominion Bureau of 


Adjustment Statistics Consumer 
First Pay Period Price Index 
beginning normally 
nearest to:— published in:— 


March 1953 
June 1953 
September 1953 


March 20, 1953 
June 20, 1953 
September 20, 1953 
December 20, 1953 December 1953 


(c) In the event that the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics does not issue a Con- 
sumer Price Index on or before the beginning 
of the pay periods referred to in Section (b) 
above, any adjustments required will be 
made at the bginning of the first pay period 
closest to the issuance of the relevant Index. 

The continuance of the cost-of-living bonus 
is dependent upon the availability of the 
official monthly Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics Consumer Price Index in its_ present 
form and calculated on the same basis as 
the Index published in November 1952 unless 
otherwise mutually agreed upon by the 
parties. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
and Industrial Standards Acts 


During the first two months of 1954 there 
were few changes in working conditions 
indicated in Orders in Council issued under 
the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
and the various Industrial Standards Acts 
in certain other provinces. 

In Quebec, extension of agreements 
between workers and employers affected 
two divisions of the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry, and the paper box indus- 
try. In each case the decree provided for 
a wage increase. In the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry, increases in the caps and 
hats division ranged from 114 cents to 163 
cents an hour while in the odd pants divi- 
sion the cost of living bonus was raised by 
two cents, from 20 cents to 22 cents an 
hour. In the uncorrugated paper box indus- 
try the increase was from 3 cents to 8 
cents an hour. 

In three other provinces, the schedules 
for the construction trades under the 
Industrial Standards Acts underwent some 
important changes. In all cases the changes 
in the schedules have been made so that 
the working conditions indicated will con- 
form with those set by collective agree- 
ments in the area. In effect, this means 


When Minimum Wage Set 
Differentials Narrowed 


The immediate effect of the imposition 
of minimum wages in one industry was 
the compression of the wage structure, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has found. 

After making a survey of wages in the 
lumber industry in the southern United 
States, the Bureau reported that wage 
differentials narrowed when the 75-cents- 
per-hour minimum rate went into effect in 
January 1950. All those employees entitled 
to the 75-cent rate received a sizeable 
raise in pay but most of the workers earn- 
ing more than 75 cents per hour at the 
time received little, if any, increases for 
the purpose of maintaining wage differ- 
entials. 

The Bureau reports, however, that during 
the past three years employers in the in- 
dustry have made determined efforts to 
restore some or part of .the customary 
differentials existing previously. 
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that the working conditions in some 
unorganized firms will be brought to the 
level of those in organized employment. 

In Halifax, N.S., rates for skilled con- 
struction trades workers were increased by 
5 cents to 12 cents an hour and the 
labourers’ rate by 4 cents an hour. A 
schedule was published establishing condi- 
tions of employment for plumbers in the 
Sydney area and providing rates for this 
trade of $1.85 per hour. This is the first 
schedule to be issued for plumbers in 
Sydney; the rates provided are the highest 
in the province, and are 17 cents above 
the Halifax level. 

Some local schedules for construction 
trades were changed in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. In both provinces the 
schedules include some which have not 
been brought up-to-date for two years or 
more; in these, the increases in rates are 
fairly high, amounting in some cases to as 
much as 30 cents per hour over the previous 
schedule. These increases bring the rates 
into conformity with those established by 
bargaining, which in the past year has 
produced hourly increases of approximately 
10 cents to 15 cents an hour. 


Uphold Ist Objection to 
Compulsory Unionism 

Compulsory union membership in 
Australia met its first defeat last month. 
The New South Wales industrial registrar 
upheld the objection of a Sydney woman 
who refused to join a union because of 
religious beliefs. 

This is the first time an objection on 
religious grounds has been sustained. Union 
officials and government supporters, it is 
reported, fear many workers may come to 
use religious grounds as a _ convenient 
method of avoiding membership. In order 
to deter this practice, the law’s supporters 
are advocating that objectors be made to 
appear at public hearings rather than at 
private hearings, as at present. 

The New South Wales legislation was 
passed in December (L.G., Jan., p. 114) and 
non-union workers were given 28 days to 
join. This time limit, however, has not 
been observed. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Bus line connecting provinces comes under federal jurisdiction, Privy 
Council holds. Labour Relations Board can change unit and bargain- 
ing agent for hotel employees, British Columbia Supreme Court rules 


In an appeal from a decision of the Supreme Court of Canada, the Privy 
Council held that since a bus service extending beyond the limits of a proy- 
ince comes within the works and undertakings placed within federal juris- 
diction by the BNA Act the province exceeded its authority in failing to 
allow the bus company to carry passengers on trips within the province. 

oaine Supreme Court of British Columbia in a case involving the certifi- 
cation of a bargaining agent for a multiple unit dismissed the application of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Union to quash the 
Labour Relations Board’s order removing one hotel from the unit and 
certifying a new bargaining agent for it. 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council... 


... rules province lacks power to ban carrying of 
passengers within province by interprovincial bus 


On February 22 the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council delivered its judg- 
ment on the Winner case, which involved 
the division of legislative powers between 
the Parliament of Canada and the Legis- 
lature of New Brunswick in respect to the 
regulation of international and interpro- 
vincial bus transport. It ruled that the 
province had no power to prohibit an 
American bus company which operated a 
bus service between Boston, Mass., and 
Glace Bay, N.S. from picking up and 
letting off passengers within New 
Brunswick. 

The judgment was given by Lord Porter, 
who first reviewed the facts of the case as 
they had been set out by the Chancery 
Division of the New Brunswick Supreme 
Court. Winner, an American, operated a 
bus service from Boston to Glace Bay over 
New Brunswick highways. Although the 
licence issued to him in June 1949 by the 
New Brunswick Motor Carrier Board, under 
the authority of the Motor Carrier Act, did 
not permit him to pick up or let off 
passengers in New Brunswick after August 
1, 1949, he continued to do so. Another 
bus company, S.M.T. (Eastern) Limited, 
brought an action for an injunction to 
restrain him from picking up or letting off 
passengers within the province and for a 
declaration that he had no right to do so. 

Questions of law as to the validity of the 
Motor Carrier Act and as to whether 
Winner’s operations were affected or pro- 


hibited by this Act were referred to the 
Appellate Division of the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court and, on appeal from the 
decision of that Court, came before the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The Supreme 
Court ruled that the Motor Carrier Board 
had no authority to prohibit Winner from 
picking up or letting off in New Brunswick 
passengers who were taking a trip beyond 
the limits of the province but that it could 
prohibit him from carrying passengers 
whose journey began and ended in New 
Brunswick (L.G., 1951, p. 1693). 

The Attorneys-General of Ontario, Alberta, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
appealed to the Privy Council from the 
part of that judgment permitting the 
picking up or setting down of passengers 
within New Brunswick in the course of a 
journey beginning outside the province and 
ending within it or beginning within it and 
ending in Nova Scotia or the United States. 
Winner and others made a cross-appeal 
against the ruling that the province could 
prohibit him from engaging in purely 
intra-provincial traffic. 

Lord Porter considered first the argu- 
ment that Winner’s business was subject 
to provincial control since it did not come 
within the classes of undertaking exempted 
from provincial authority by Section 
92(10)(a) of the British North America 












This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


Act, that is, “lines of steam, or other ships, 
railways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting the province 
with any other or others of the provinces 
or extending beyond the limits of the 
province.” It was argued that this sub- 
section did not apply unless the undertaking 
is both a work and an undertaking—the 
former a physical thing and the latter its 
use. 

Their Lordships pointed out that Section 
92(10) begins by giving to the provinces 
jurisdiction over local works and under- 
takings; if the argument were to prevail, 
a province would have no _ jurisdiction 
except in a case where the subject matter 
was both a work and an _ undertaking. 
Moreover, in subsection 10(c) the word 
“works” is found uncombined with the 
word “undertakings”, which, in the Judicial 
Committee’s view, implies that the words 
are to be read disjunctively so that if 
either works or undertakings extend beyond 
the hmits of a province they come within 
federal jurisdiction. 


As an example of the difficulty of the 
suggested construction Lord Porter men- 
tioned the case of steamships. Lines of 
steamships between a province and any 
other country carry on their operations 
without the existence of physical “works”. 
He held that as with ships so with buses 
it 1s enough that there be a connecting 
undertaking for them to come _ within 
Section 92 (10) (a). 


His Lordship referred to the Privy Coun- 
cil’s judgment in the Radio case (The 
Regulation and Control of Radio Communi- 
cation in Canada [1932]), in which it was 
held that the control of radio transmission 
in Canada was solely within federal juris- 
diction. The judgment stated that radio 
broadcasting came within the matters 
reserved for federal authority by Section 
92(10)(a), falling both within the word 
“telegraphs” and the general words “under- 
takings connecting the province with any 
other or others of the provinces or extend- 
ing beyond the limits of the province”. It 
went on to say that “undertaking is not 
a physical thing but is an arrangement 
under which of course physical things are 
used.” Lord Porter stated the Judicial 
Committee found these expressions directly 
applicable to the Winner case. 


Another argument presented was that 
since under Section 92(10) the provinces 
are entrusted with local works and under- 
takings subject to the exception that they 
must be “other than such as are in the 
following classes”, on its true construction 
the section must mean “other than such 
local works and undertakings as are within 
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the following exceptions”. The submission 
maintained that Winner’s work was not 
local, having no anchorage within the 
province, and for that reason was not 
within the subsection. The Judicial Com- 
mittee did not accept this reading of the 
section. 


Another point put forward upon this 
aspect of the case was that Winner’s 
activity did not become an undertaking 
until he received a licence. Since his 
licence permitted him only to run through 
New Brunswick without picking up or 
letting off passengers, that was his under- 
taking, and so far as New Brunswick was 
concerned, it could not be enlarged by a 
claim that it was an interprovincial or 
international undertaking. 


Their Lordships did not accept this view. 
They emphasized that in fact another 
undertaking did exist, that of through 
carriage and also of picking up and setting 
down passengers within the province, since 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, Winner 
had done this from the beginning of his 
activities. 


The second main contention put forward 
was that the roads are local works and 
undertakings constructed and maintained 
by the province, and that the province is 
therefore entitled to regulate their use in 
any way it pleases and indeed to prohibit 
their use. Lord Porter stated that it 
would not be possible to lay down the 
precise limits within which the use of 
provincial highways may be _ regulated. 
Such matters as speed, the side of the road 
upon which to drive, the weight and lights 
of vehicles are obvious examples of matters . 
coming under provincial control. However, 
the roads form a connection with other 
provinces and also in this case with 
another country. The Judicial Committee 
considered that, if it were not for Section 
92(10)(a), the province could have pro- 
hibited the use of or exercised complete 
autocratic control over its highways but 
that the subsection in question withdraws 
this absolute right where the undertaking 
is a connecting one. 


Lord Porter referred to two earlier judg- 
ments of the Privy Council (Colonial 
Buildings & Investments Association v. 
Attorney-General of Quebec and Great 
West Saddlery Co. Ltd. v. The King) 
which held that companies incorporated 
under a federal Act were subject to pro- 
vincial laws imposing taxes, relating to 
mortmain or requiring licences, but that 
such provincial legislation would be inappli- 
cable if its effect would be to sterilize all 
the functions and activities of a company 
or impair its status and capacities in an 


essential degree. Their Lordships had no 
doubt but that the Motor Carrier Act or 
the licence issued under it or both com- 
bined did have such an effect on Winner’s 
undertaking. 

It was also contended that the two 
jurisdictions, that of the province to legis- 
late concerning its roads and that of the 
Dominion to legislate concerning connecting 
undertakings, overlap; and that as long as 
the Dominion has not enacted legislation 
dealing with the matter the laws of the 
province dealing with it are valid and 
enforceable. 

The Judicial Committee did not agree 
with this argument. Lord Porter empha- 
sized that the province’s authority over 
its own roads is limited and does not 
entitle it to interfere with connecting 
undertakings by preventing or restricting 
interprovincial traffic. In this case the 
provisions in the Act and regulations were 
not confined to such matters as traffic 
regulation and were not even general 
regulations affecting all users of fhe high- 
ways. The purpose of the provision in 
question was obviously to limit the activi- 
ties of an undertaking connecting Maine 
with New Brunswick and New Brunswick 
with Nova Scotia. For this reason the 
action of the province was an incursion into 
the field reserved by the BNA Act to the 


Dominion. 


Their Lordships gave no opinion as to 
whether the Motor Carrier Act or regula- 
tions under it. were beyond the powers of 
the province. In any case, either through 
the Act itself or through the licence issued 
according to regulations under the Act, the 
province had exceeded its jurisdiction. 

Lord Porter then dealt with the question 
of whether, as the Supreme Court held, 
Winner could be prohibited from taking up 
and setting down passengers whose journey 
both begins and ends within New Bruns- 
wick. He stated that their Lordships might 
accede to this argument if there were 
evidence that Winner was engaged in two 
enterprises, one within the province and 
the other of a connecting nature. How- 
ever, they saw no evidence of such a dual 
enterprise, since the same buses carried 
both types of passengers along the same 
routes. 

The Supreme Court had drawn a dis- 
tinction between the essential and the 
incidental parts of the enterprise, holding 
that the purely provincial part of Winner’s 
enterprise was only incidental and could be 
controlled by the province. 

Their Lordships considered that the 
question to be answered is not what 
portions of the undertaking can be stripped 


from it without interfering with fhe activity 
altogether, but rather what is the under- 
taking which is in fact being carried on. 
In this case the undertaking was in fact 
one and indivisible. Lord Porter referred 
to the Privy Council’s judgment in Toronto 
Corporation v. Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada [1905], which held that the Bell 
Telephone undertaking could not be sepa- 
rated into a local business and a long- 
distance business since it was in fact a 
single undertaking. 

Their Lordships cautioned that an in- 
ternal carrier cannot put himself outside 
provincial jurisdiction simply by starting 
his activities a few miles over the border. 
The question whether there is an inter- 
connecting undertaking is one depending on 
all the circumstances of the case. 

The Judicial Committee held that Winner 
operated an undertaking connecting the 
province with another, which therefore 
came within the provisions of Section 
92(10)(a) and lay solely within federal 
jurisdiction. 

The appeal of the four _ provincial 
Attorneys-General from the Supreme Court 
judgment was dismissed and Winner’s 
cross-appeal was allowed. The Attorney- 
General for Ontario and others v. Israel 
Winner and others and Israel Winner and 
others v. S.M.T. (Eastern) Limited and 
others [1954]. 


British Columbia Supreme Courf. . . 


... finds Labour Relations Board didn’t exceed its 
powers in removing hotel staff from 31-hotel unit 


On December 10 the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia dismissed the applica- 
tion of a hotel and restaurant employees’ 
union for a writ to quash a certification 
order issued to an employees’ association. 
The provincial Labour Relations Board had 
certified the employees’ association as the 
bargaining agent for employees of a hotel 
which previously belonged to a unit of 
31 hotels for which the union was the 
certified bargaining agent. The union con- 
tended that the Board could not certify a 
separate bargaining agent for employees of 
the hotel while its certificate as bargaining 
agent for the larger unit remained in effect. 
The Court held that the Board had acted 


within its power to vary any of its 
decisions. 
Mr. Justice Clyne gave the Court’s 


reasons for decision. He stated that Local 
298 of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Union applied to the Court 
by way of certiorari to quash the order 
issued by the Labour Relations Board on 
April 1, 1953, certifying the Alcazar Hotel 
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Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association as 
bargaining agent for employees of the 
Alcazar Hotel Company Limited. He then 
reviewed the events leading up to this 
application. 


On June 26, 1951, Local 28 had entered 
into a collective agreement with the British 
Columbia Hotels Association, purporting to 
act on behalf of 44 Vancouver hotels. On 
August 6 of that year the union applied 
for certification as the bargaining agent of 
all the employees of those hotels except 
certain specified groups such as waiters in 
beverage rooms. The Labour Relations 
Board conducted an investigation to deter- 
mine whether the proposed bargaining unit 
was suitable. Two hearings were held, one 
in October 1951 and the other in January 
1952. The Board also conducted a repre- 
sentation vote, which resulted in 407 votes 
in favour of representation by Local 28 
and 165 against, with 15 spoiled ballots 
and 72 persons refraining from voting. On 
February 27, 1952, the union was certified 
as bargaining agent for a unit consisting 
of 31 of the 44 hotels, including the 
Aleazar Hotel. 


The employees of that hotel protested 
against the Board’s decision on the ground 
that none of them was or desired to become 
a member of Local 28. After a rehearing 
of the case, the Board on April 9 affirmed 
its decision to certify Local 28 as the 
bargaining agent for employees of all 31 
hotels. 


The officers of Local 28 then requested 
the management of the Alcazar Hotel to 
execute the agreement of June 26, 1951. 
The company had not consented to the 
appointment of the union as bargaining 
agent and did not consider the agreement 
executed by the Hotel Association binding 
upon it. It did, however, approach its 
employees to ascertain if they would join 
Local 28. The employees’ vigorously 
refused. When the union was informed of 
this by the company its officers threatened 
to set up picket lines around the hotel. 
The employees, who had formed their own 
union called the Mutual Benefit Association, 
warned the company in a letter dated 
July 4, 1953, that they would resign in a 
body without notice if the company signed 
the agreement with Local 28. Local 28 
did set up picket lines, and a stalemate 
lasted for several months with the hotel 
being picketed and the hotel employees 
remaining obdurate in their determination 
to have nothing to do with Local 28. 


On February 12, 1953, the Mutual Benefit 
Association applied to the Board to cancel 
the certification of Local 28 as the bargain- 
ing agent for employees of the Alcazar 
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Hotel and to certify the Association in its 
place. Local 28 was notified of this appli- 
cation and a hearing was held by the Board 
on March 24. On April 1 the Board 
announced its decision to certify the Mutual 
Benefit Association. At the request of 
Local 28, a rehearing was held on May 15 
and on May 21 the Board confirmed its 
decision. 


Before considering the merits of the case, 
Mr. Justice Clyne discussed the question 
of whether the Court had a right to inter- 
fere with the Board’s decision by certzorart, 
in view of the provision in the Act stating 
that the decision of the Board is final and 
conclusive on the question as to whether 
a group of employees is a unit appropriate 
for collective bargaining. After referring to 
the views expressed by judges of the 
Ontario courts and the Supreme Court of 
Canada in In re Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87, and,Globe Printing Co. (LG., 
1951% pa 932:101952iarps. 1b Ane 195e, 
p. 1174) on the question of the right of 
the courts to review a decision of a Labour 
Relations Board, he concluded that in spite 
of the prohibiting section of the Act the 
Court had the right to examine the Board’s 
decision to determine whether the Board 
had declined, exceeded, or abused the juris- 
diction conferred by statute. 


The application of the Association which 
was granted by the Board was made under 
Section 12(7) of the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. This clause 
provides that after proper investigation the 
Board may decertify a bargaining agent 
at any time if the labour organization has 
ceased to be a labour organization or the 
employer has ceased to be the employer of 
the employees in the unit, and that where 
10 months have elapsed after the certifi- 
cation of a union the Board may cancel 
its certification if it is satisfied after proper 
investigation that the union has ceased to 
represent the employees in the unit. 


Counsel for Local 28 conceded that by 
virtue of the second provision in Section 
12(7) the Board had power to cancel the 
certification of his client. He contended, 
however, that the Board had power only 
to cancel a certificate as a whole; it could 
not certify the Association as the bargain- 
ing agent for employees of the Alcazar 
Hotel and leave Local 28 as the bargaining 
agent of employees in the 30 other hotels. 
He maintained that the Board, if it 
desired to give effect to the Association’s 
plea, should have cancelled the certificate 
of Local 28 in its entirety and then 
followed the entire procedure for certifica- 
tion again, determining what unit or units 
were appropriate and ascertaining the wish 


of the majority of employees in all 31 
hotels by taking a new representation vote. 

Mr. Justice Clyne considered that this 
argument overlooked the plenary powers 
vested in the Board by Section 58 (2) to 
reconsider and vary or revoke any of its 
decisions or orders. Since the sections of 
the Act could not be regarded as a series 
of air-tight compartments, it was immaterial 
that the application was made under one 
section if the Board had power to act under 
another. The Board had the power under 
Section 58(2) to vary its decision of 
February 27, 1952, by removing employees 
of the Alcazar Hotel from the unit of 31 
hotels and it had the power under Sections 
10 and 12 of the Act to determine that 
these employees constituted a unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining and that 
the Association should be their bargaining 
agent. 

His Lordship stated that possibly the 
Board should have issued an order under 
Section 58(2) varying the composition of 
the unit under the bargaining authority of 
Local 28. It was clear, however, what the 
Board was doing, and any irregularity 
amounting to a shortcut did not mean lack 
of jurisdiction, particularly in view of Sec- 
tion 65 of the Act which declares that no 
proceeding is to be deemed invalid by 
reason of technical irregularity. 

Counsel for Local 28 suggested that Sec- 
tion 58(2) confers upon the Board only 
the power to hear appeals from its own 
orders and that under regulations made by 
the Board such appeals must be launched 
within 30 days of the publishing of its 
decision. He argued that when the Board 
rejected the Association’s appeal from the 
decision to certify Local 28 its power under 
Section 58(2) to vary or revoke its decision 
was exhausted. 

Mr. Justice Clyne stated that such a 
narrow interpretation was contrary to the 
express words of the Act and that the 
Board’s regulations could not restrict the 
jurisdiction conferred on it by statute. 
Since the Act states in plain terms that the 
Board may vary or revoke its own decision, 
he could see no reason why it cannot do so 
at any time provided that the variation 
or revocation remains within the structure 
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South Carolina is the sixteenth state to enact a “right-to-work” law. 


of the statute and is not done in such a 
way as to offend the principles of justice 
and that all interested parties have the 
opportunity of presenting evidence and 


. making representations. If the Board has 


made a mistake, it should be in a position 
to rectify it, he stated. 


It was argued on behalf of the union 
that the employers had suffered an injustice 
because the Board had failed to ascertain 
their wishes in accordance with Section 
12(3)(a) of the Act, which reads:— 

Where an application for certification is 
made by a labour organization for a unit 
in which the employees are employed by two 


or more employers, the Board shall not 
certify the bargaining authority unless:— 


(a) The unit is appropriate for collective 
bargaining in respect of all the 
employers.... 

His Lordship rejected this argument on 
the ground that the employers were notified 
of the Board’s meeting on March 24, 1953, 
and had an opportunity of being heard, but 
neither then nor before the Court did they 
register any objection. 

Counsel for the union also contended that 
the Board had acted arbitrarily and un- 
democratically in failing to take a vote of 
the employees of all 31 hotels and that 
Local 28 and its members were thereby 
denied natural justice. Mr. Justice Clyne 
stated that “natural justice” did not con- 
sist in coercing a group of employees into 
joining a union. He could see nothing 
unjust in the Board’s action in acceding 
to the wishes of a group of workers who 
wished to form their own association and 
be represented by it. There would have 
been no advantage in starting the whole 
certification procedure over again, since the 
Board had fully explored the matter and 
had given at least four hearings at which 
employers, employees, and representatives 
of both unions were able to be heard. 


The Court held that the Board had not 
declined jurisdiction, acted without or in 
excess of jurisdiction, or abused natural 
justice. It therefore dismissed the applica- 
tion for a writ of certiorari. In re Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Union, Local 28 et al [1954] 11 WWR 
CNS)e1le 





It recently 


enacted a measure that includes provisions for fines up to $1,000 and/or imprisonment for 
denial of the right to work because of union membership or non-membership; and bans 
personal or concerted intimidation to interfere with the right to work or to compel union 
membership, mass or violent picketing and picketing that interferes with or threatens free 


access to a plant. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


CSA Code with supplementary regulations adopted by British Columbia. 
Annual inspection of boilers in mines required in Newfoundland. Nova 
Scotia Apprenticeship Act restricted to certain areas for two trades 


By regulations under the Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act, British Columbia has 
adopted the CSA Code for the Construc- 
tion and Inspection of Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels. 

In Newfoundland, boilers and pressure 
vessels in mines must be _ inspected 
annually by an inspector appointed under 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act and 
may be operated only by persons holding 
certificates of competency under the Act. 
Certification is not required for the oper- 
ator of an internal combustion or electric 
hoisting plant in a mine. 

Under the provision of the 1952 Nova 
Scotia Apprenticeship Act that permits the 
application of the Act to be confined to 
areas specified by the Minister of Labour, 
orders have been issued declaring the Act 
to apply to the carpenter trade in four 
counties and the motor vehicle repair trade 
in Halifax and Dartmouth. 


British Columbia Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act 


New regulations have been made under 
the British Columbia Boiler and Pressure- 
vessel Act adopting the latest (third) 
edition of the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code—the 
Canadian Regulations for the Construction 
and Inspection of Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels (CSA B51-1951). British Columbia 
is the fifth province to adopt the 1951 
edition of the Code. 

Part I of the new regulations, which 
contains the provisions of the Code, with 
some variations, governs the design, con- 
struction, installation, operation and repair 
of boilers, pressure vessels and related 
equipment. Specifically, it covers steam and 
hot water boilers, pressure vessels, heat 
exchangers, air receivers, liquid receivers, 
oil refineries, refrigerating plants, steam 
plants, steam processors and other similar 
equipment. It does not apply to boilers 
or unfired pressure vessels used in the 
operation of a railway, to boilers or pressure 
vessels subject to inspection under the 
Canada Shipping Act or to heating boilers 
in private residences. 

The major portion of Part I of the 
regulations governs the registration of 
designs. The blue prints and specifications 
of designs for all boilers, pressure vessels 
and fittings and for proposed refrigeration 
and steam plants are required to be sub- 
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mitted to the Chief Inspector for approval, 
after which the design is registered by the 
allotting of a registration number. The 
remainder of Part I lays down safety 
requirements for the installation of boilers 
and pressure vessels and with respect to 
blow-down pipes and tanks, boiler suspen- 
sion and support, pressure gauges and hot 
water tanks of more than 24 inches in 
diameter. 

It is the duty of the Inspector to ensure 
that the provisions of the Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act and the regulations are 
being complied with and that safe prac- 
tices are being observed in the operation 
of the equipment. Adequate provision must 
be made for easy internal and external 
inspection of all parts of the heating surface 
of boilers and if this is not done the 
Inspector may require the owner or oper- 
ator to shut down the boiler and remove 
any obstructions hindering a proper inspec- 
tion. Inspection of every boiler before it 
is put into use and annually thereafter is 
required by the Act. 

In addition to the specific requirements 
set out in the regulations, the Chief 
Inspector has general authority to require 
safety appliances, repairs or modifications 
to any pressure equipment, where he deems 
it necessary in the public interest. 

Parts II, III, IV, and V of the regulations 
deal with power boilers, low-pressure heat- 
ing boilers, miniature boilers and unfired 
pressure vessels, respectively. 

The regulations were approved by O.C. 
265 on February 11, gazetted February 25. 


New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 

The procedure to be followed with 
respect to applications for revocation of 
certification of a bargaining agent was 
established by an amendment to the rules 
of procedure of the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Board. The Labour Relations 
Act authorizes the Board to revoke certifi- 
cation where in its opinion the bargaining 
agent no longer represents a majority of 
employees in the unit for which it was 
certified. 

The amendment was approved by O.C. 
54-97 on February 11, gazetted March 3. 


Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 
Hoisting plants for which the motive 
power is an internal combustion engine or 


electric motor of any horse-power used 
solely in the operation of a mine under 
the Newfoundland Regulations of Mines 
Act have been declared exempt from those 
provisions of the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Regulations which deal with the 
certification of boiler inspectors, operating 
engineers and firemen. The effect of the 
amendment to the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Regulations is that the operator of 
an internal combustion or electric hoisting 
plant in a mine is not required to hold 
a certificate of competency. 

The amendment was made and gazetted 
on February 16. 


‘Newfoundland Regulations of Mines Act 


Regulations under the Regulations of 
Mines Act dealing with steam boilers were 
amended to provide for a compulsory 
annual inspection of boilers and pressure 
vessels in mines in Newfoundland. Pre- 
viously, the Minister of Natural Resources 
could require an annual inspection of 
boilers in mines to be made by an in- 
spector appointed under the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act. This provision has 
now been made mandatory and is appli- 
cable to both boilers and pressure vessels. 
As before, an inspector must make a 
written report to the Minister. 


Since the regulations, which were made 
and gazetted February 16, cover pressure 
vessels as well as boilers, as defined in the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, the sec- 
tions which formerly governed compressed 
air tanks have been removed. 

The earlier regulations prohibited the 
operation of steam engines or boilers by 
any person other than a properly qualified 
person. The new regulations specifically 
require all operators of boilers and pressure 
vessels to hold certificates of competency 
under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act 


Two of the nine trades named in the 
schedule to the Nova Scotia Apprenticeship 
Act, 1952, have been declared trades to 
which the Act applies in certain areas. 
Unlike the former Act, under which desig- 
nation of a trade automatically applied to 
the whole province, the 1952 Act (L.G., 
1952, p. 1364) authorized the Minister of 


Labour to specify the part or parts of the 
province in which the Act should apply 
to any of the trades mentioned in the 
schedule. In this way the application of 
the Act may be confined to areas where 
apprenticeship can, in fact, operate 
satisfactorily. 

In two orders dated January 22, gazetted 
February 3, and effective February 15, the 
Minister declared the Act to apply to the 
carpenter trade in the counties of Cape 
Breton, Inverness, Richmond and Victoria 
and to the motor vehicle repair trade in the 
city of Halifax and the town of Dartmouth. 

As a result of these two orders, which 
are the first of this type under the Act, 
no person under 21 may be employed in 
the trade and area specified for longer than 
three months except under a _ registered 
apprenticeship agreement or except in 
specialized or repetitive work with the 
approval of the Minister. The general 
regulations under the Act (L.G., Feb. 1953, 
p. 291) apply to both trades. Trade regu- 
lations were issued for the mechanical 
branch of the motor vehicle repair trade 
inel95a7CLiGs, Jank,ips 123). 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
Motor Vehicle Repar Trade 


Amendments to the regulations for the 
motor vehicle repair trade were gazetted 
January 236. as O.Reg.' 4/54. In ‘the 
summary appearing in the March issue 
(p. 425), the regulation number was in- © 
correctly given as O.Reg. 41/54. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


The list of hospital services available 
to beneficiaries under the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act during the calendar 
year 1953 (L.G., March 1953, p. 448) is 
continued for an indefinite period. For the 
past several years the list has been issued 
yearly. The amendment to the regula- 
tions was approved by O.C. 2639/53 on 
December 15, 1953, and gazetted January 2. 

By a further amendment, approved by 
O.C. 450/54 on February 23, the daily 
allowance from the Saskatchewan Hospital- 
ization Fund for services to beneficiaries in 
hospitals outside the province was increased 
from $5 to $7.50, effective from January 1, 
1954. 











Public hospitals operated above rated capacity in five provinces and the territories 


in 1952, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


The ratio of beds set up per 100 


capacity was: Saskatchewan 123-0, New Brunswick 121-4, Alberta 108-3, the territories 


106-0, Ontario 102-8, British Columbia 101-7 


98:1 and Prince Edward Island 91.9. 


Manitoba 99.4, Nova Scotia 98:9, Quebec 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


New claims for benefit in January only slightly more numerous than in 
December,numbering 292,623 compared with 292,236, statistics* show 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit received in local 
offices across Canada totalled 292,623 during 
January. This represents very little change 
from the previous month, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics monthly 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, when 292,236 initial 
and renewal claims were received. Claims 
filed during January 1953 totalled 223,255. 

Ordinary claimants (including those claim- 
ing supplementary benefit) on the live 
unemployment insurance register on Jan- 
uary 31 numbered 494,831 (411,829 males 
and 83,002 females), compared with 391,033 
(325,286 males and 65,747 females) on 
December 31 and 354,660 (296,414 males and 
58,246 females) on January 31, 1953. The 
number of short-time claimants on the live 
register increased from 35,459 on December 
31 to 48,202 on January 31, the increase being 
concentrated in Nova Scotia and Ontario. 
Claimants on the register categorized as 
“temporary lay-off” decreased in volume on 
January 31, when they numbered 12,975, 
in comparison with a total of 25,009 on 
December 31; almost 50 per cent of the 
“temporary lay-off” claimants on January 
31 were in British Columbia. 

Adjudicating officers disposed of 304,786 
initial and renewal claims during the 
month; in 225,828 of these cases the 
claimants were entitled to benefit. Of the 
78,958 adjudications in which the claimants 
were not entitled, 68,074 were in respect 
of persons unable to establish a benefit year 
because of insufficient contributions. Dis- 
qualifications were imposed in 16,569 cases 
(including 5,676 on revised and supple- 
mentary benefit claims). Chief reasons 
for disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 5,065 cases; 
“not unemployed” 3,954 cases; and “not 
capable of and not available for work” 
1,542 cases. 

New beneficiaries 
totalled 197,702, 
during December 
January 1953. 


during the month 
compared with 161,723 
and 163,273 during 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7 at end of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal] indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 





During January, a total of $23,947,213 was 
paid in compensation for 7,563,898 days 
(including 58,749 disability days), in com- 
parison with $16,882,107 and 5,413,801 days 
(including 49,978 disability days) during 
December, and $17,502,303 and 5,628,881 
days during January 1953. 

For the week January 23-29, an esti- 
mated total of 351,173 beneficiaries received 
a total of $6,522,868 in respect of 2,058,733 
days (including 15,725 disability days), as 
against 218,323 beneficiaries who received 
$4,025,980 in compensation for 1,281,406 
days (including 9,984 disability days) for 
the week December 26, 1953-January 1, 
1954. For the week January 31-February 6, 
1953, a total of 231,331 beneficiaries 
received $4,352,990 in compensation for 
1,395,790 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week January 23-29 was $3.17, compared 
with $3.14 for the week December 26- 
January 1. For the same week last year, 
the average daily rate of benefit was $3.12. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During January, 67,528 claimants ineligible 
for regular benefit had their claims con- 
sidered under the supplementary benefit 
provisions of the Act. Of this number, 
46,536 established their right to benefit in 
either of the two classes, the majority (67 
per cent) qualifying in class 1; 19,548 failed 
to satisfy the minimum requirements and 
the remaining 1,444 established benefit years 
but were disqualified under one or more of 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act or Regulations. Benefit payments 
amounted to $1,202,732. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 
4,508,340 employees who have made con- 


tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
eee at one time or another since April 1, 
do. 


At January 31, employers registered 
numbered 256,285, an increase of 1,313 
during the month. 





Decision of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1019, March 2, 1954 

The claimants interested in this appeal 
were employed on various construction 
projects in Windsor, Ont., when, on June 2, 
1953, they lost their employment as the 
result of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which 
they were employed. 

According to the evidence adduced, the 
said stoppage of work was brought about 
by the following circumstances :— 

For some months, negotiations had been 
carried on between Local 1494 of the 
International Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
and The Windsor Builders and Contractors 
Exchange and The Greater Windsor Home 
Builders Association. These negotiations 
related to a demand of the union for a 
new agreement which would have included 
higher wages for the painters. The inter- 
ested parties failed to reach an accord and 
a strike, involving approximately 200 
painters, took place at 8 am. on June 2, 
1953. Picketing began at buildings and 
homes under construction which had 
reached the stage where painters, deco- 
rators, etc., had become necessary and the 
other workers, among whom were the 
claimants, refrained from crossing the 
picket lines. 

Following the loss of their employment, 
the claimants filed applications for benefit, 
which were disallowed by the Insurance 
Officer under Section 39(1) (now 41(1) ) of 
the Act because, in his opinion, they had 
become participants in the labour dispute 
by having refused to cross the painters’ 
picket lines. 

From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimants appealed to a Court 
of Referees. 
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The Court of Referees, after having 
heard representations from union officials 
and others, unanimously set aside the 
disqualification imposed under Section 41(1) 
on the ground that the claimants were 
justified in refraining from crossing the 
picket lines inasmuch as they had a legiti- 
mate fear of reprisals against them, their 
families or material possessions within the 
meaning of the last paragraph of decision 
CU-B 918. 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Insurance Officer, on August 
19, 1953, appealed to the Umpire. 

Subsequently, Messrs. Brown, Nisbet and 
Burnell, Solicitors and Barristers, Windsor, 
Ont., requested an oral hearing in respect 
of their client, Edgar A. Dennison, who is 
one of the claimants interested in this 
appeal. The hearing was held in Ottawa, 
Ont., on November 19, 1953, and, in addi- 
tion to Mr. G. S. Nisbet of the said legal 
firm, the following union officials availed 
themselves of the opportunity of making 
representations to me on behalf of the 
other claimants interested in the appeal: 
Messrs. L. E. Wismer, Director of Public 
Relations and Research of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; William 
Stefanovitch, Business Representative of 
Local 494 of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America; Roy R. 
Hicks of the Windsor Local of the 
Plumbers’ Union; and Mr. Norman §. 
Dowd, Executive Secretary of The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. The Insurance 
Officer who argued the appeal was Mr. 
J. D. Durocher. 

* * * 

The status of a worker who refrains from 
crossing a peaceful picket line set up at his 
place of employment as the result of a 
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labour dispute in which he and his fellow 
workers of the same grade or class have 
no direct interest and to which they have 
not subscribed financially has been often 
discussed by union officials when appearing 
before me on similar cases and has been 
the subject of many decisions. 

Notwithstanding the repeated attempts 
of organized labour to have me depart from 
the stand that my predecessor and I had 
taken on the matter, I have constantly 
maintained the long-established principle 
that refusal to cross a picket line where 
no violence is displayed is evidence of 
participation in a labour dispute within the 
meaning of Section 39 (now Section 41) of 
the Act. 

This attitude, I feel, is reasonable and 
in accordance with the intent of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


When a worker wilfully refrains from 
crossing a picket line and thereby with- 
draws his labour, he, in effect, sides with 
the strikers and adds strength to their 
cause. To rule that in such instance he is 
nevertheless entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit would provide organized 
labour with a direct and powerful weapon 
to prolong strikes and bring the employers 
to its terms. Section 41 of the Act deals 
with matters which spring from conflicts 
of interest between two parties who are 
contributors to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund and it stands to reason that it 
was not the intent of the legislator that 
money in which both have a proprietary 
interest should be used for the benefit of 
one in the pursvit or the furtherance of an 
economic battle against the other. 


Organized labour has always maintained 
that its members, in view of trade union 
environment and the degradation attached 
to a scab, are morally compelled to respect 
picket lines and for that reason should not 
be estopped from receiving unemployment 
insurance benefit on the ground of 
“participation” in a labour dispute when 
they do so. 

To this argument, I have answered, as 
will have been observed by those who have 
taken the trouble to read my decisions on 
the matter (particularly CU-B’s 918 and 
981) that the weakness of this line of 
reasoning is to confuse the fact of volun- 
tary action with the motives which led 
to it. 

As pointed out in the said decisions, a 
worker has the free exercise of his will 
when he makes a choice between the evil 
of unemployment and that of transgressing 
trade union standards of behaviour, and 
that choice, which is one that members of 
organized labour are frequently called upon 
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to make, cannot, in the eyes of the law, 
be deemed to be involuntary. By the same 
token, the risk of “social stigma” and loss 
of benefits enjoyed because of union 
membership cannot be recognized as justi- 
fication for relief from disqualification, 
precisely because it stems from the free 
election made by the workers to associate 
themselves in a common cause for the 
betterment of their working conditions and 
economic needs. 

The case now before me presents another 
effort to widen the interpretation so far 
given to the word “participation” in 
Section 41 of the Act and this stems from 
a remark which I made in the last para- 
graph of decision CU-B 918, which reads 
as follows:— 

In concluding, I might say that if in cases 
of refusal to cross picket lines where no 
actual violence is displayed, satisfactory 
evidence is adduced that the workers 
refrained from doing so on account of a 
legitimate fear of reprisals against them, 
their families or material possessions, they 


are not participating within the meaning of 
subsection (2) of Section 39 of the Act. 


In singling out this paragraph from the 
context, the Court of Referees has drawn 
the conclusion that where fear of “social 
stigma”, loss of union membership and 
beneficial treatments existed there was a 
legitimate fear of reprisals within the 
meaning of the above quoted excerpt from 
CU-B 918. Obviously, had the Court of 
Referees carefully read that decision it 
would not have failed to realize that the 
word “reprisals” could only refer to 
reprisals of a physically violent nature 
inasmuch as in that very decision I held 
that moral or material considerations of 
that kind could not be recognized by the 
law as justification for refraining from 
crossing a picket line. 

The Court, however, went a step further 
and, on the premise that “where a picket 
line has been established there is always 
risk of trouble occurring under provoca- 
tion”, it concluded that the claimants 
interested in this appeal could be con- 
sidered as having withdrawn their labour 
on account of a legitimate fear of violence 
in one form or another. This line of 
reasoning was also adopted by labour 
representatives at the hearing before me. 

Although the presence of a picket line 
constitutes a possibility of violence, the 
Umpire, as well as the other adjudicating 
authorities under the Act, cannot assume 
that, normally, picketing will result in 
violence. Picketing, when conducted in an 
orderly manner, is permitted by the law. 
To assume that normally it would bring 


violence is, in effect, tantamount to saying 
that the legislator sanctions violence and 
disturbance of the peace. 

A worker has a legal right to cross a 
picket line if he so desires and this right 
is protected under Section 501 of the 
Criminal Code, which provides that 
“everyone is guilty of an offence . . ., who, 
wrongfully and without lawful authority, 
with a view to compel any other person to 
abstain from doing anything which he has 
a lawful right to do, ... (a) uses violence 
to such other person, or his wife or children, 
or injures his property; or (b) intimidates 
such other person, or his wife or children 
by threats of using violence to him, her 
or any of them, or of injuring his 
property....” 

There is a well-known legal maxim which 
says that “no one should be heard to set 
up his own wrong doing” and I cannot 
help but feel that organized labour places 
itself in that position when it argues, as 
it did in this case, that there is an inherent 
risk of violence in picketing and, therefore, 
respect of a picket line should not be 
taken as ground for disqualification under 
Section 41 of the Act. 


Apart from having given to decision 
CU-B 918 and particularly to the last 
paragraph thereof a significance which was 
not intended, the Court of Referees has 
obviously overlooked a most important 
requirement of Section 41 of the Act, 
namely, that in order to obtain relief from 
disqualification in cases like the present 
one, a claimant must not only prove that 
he does not personally participate in the 
dispute but also that no other worker of 
his grade or class does so. 


It may happen in exceptional circum- 
stances that a claimant succeeds in estab- 
lishing that he has completely dissociated 
himself from the dispute, has made a 
serious attempt to work and was compelled 
to withdraw his labour on account of a 
reasonable and bona fide fear of reprisals 
of a physically violent nature. This, how- 
ever, does not relieve him from the burden 
of proving that he met also the require- 
ment laid down by the law in relation to 
his grade and class of workers. 


Under Section 41, unemployment. insur- 
ance benefits are to be granted not indis- 
criminately to a mass of workers but only 
to those who are selected one by one and 
found to possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions for entitlement thereto. — 

I might say in the final analysis and 
aside from any legal considerations, that the 
chief weakness of the Court’s decision is its 
seeming lack of realistic appraisal of the 
case. The Court’s finding, which in effect 
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is that all the non-striking tradesmen, be 
they carpenters, millwrights, pipefitters, 
instrument men, etc., refrained from cross- 
ing the peaceful picket lines on account 
of a genuine fear of violence, can hardly 
be considered reasonable in the light of all 
the circumstances of the case. It might 
be understandable that in isolated cases an 
individual, or a small group of workers 
having different ideologies or interests to 
those of a larger group, may fear reprisals 
of violence if he or it were to take a step 
which would tend to jeopardize the inter- 
ests of the majority, but I cannot conceive 
in this case that if the carpenters, mill- 
wrights, pipefitters and all the other trades- 
men had really wanted to dissociate them- 
selves from the fate of the striking workers 
they would nevertheless have refrained 
from crossing the picket lines because of a 
genuine fear of reprisals of violence. 


Is it not logical to assume, since they all 
belong with the painters to unions affiliated 
to The Trades and Labour Congress, that 
their action in refraining from crossing the 
picket lines was prompted entirely by the 
spirit of brotherhood which bound them? 
Is it not further logical to assume, as so 
aptly suggested by the Insurance Officer at 
the hearing before me and _  notwith- 
standing a statement to the contrary made 
by the business agent of the painters’ local 
that, had they decided to show up for 
work, the painters, in view of the same 
spirit, would not have resorted to force? 
The following article, which is taken from 
a union publication printed in Windsor and 
which comments on the decision of the 
Court of Referees, serves to illustrate my 
point :— 


(Ford Facts, August 29, 1953) 
Local 200, UAW-CIO 


PICKET LINE RESPECTED 
PAINTERS WIN UIC RULING 


A recent decision handed down by an 
Unemployment Insurance Court of Referees 
with reference to claims of workers following 
a strike at the Hydro Steam Plant favoured 
the workers of the Painters Union A.F.L. 
This decision will be of significant impor- 
tance to the whole labour movement here in 
Canada and will no doubt be appealed by 
the Unempioyment Insurance Commission. 


Previous to the decision, Unemployment 

Insurance Authorities had disallowed claims 
from workers who declined to cross a picket 
line. 
. Local 200 can well remember. this decision 
when they did respect the office workers 
picket line. The feeling in Ottawa ‘before 
this ruling was that a man had to provide 
proof that his fear of personal violence if he 
crossed the picket line was genuine before a 
claim would be paid by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. This decision was an 
important one and will bear watching by all 
labour unions here in Canada. 
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Much significance has been attached to 
a statement made by claimant Edgar A. 
Dennison that he had tried to cross the 
picket line and had been told in no 
uncertain terms that there would be trouble 
if he were to do so. I have noted, how- 
ever, that the same claimant, in a sworn 
affidavit dated July 10, 1953, which was 
submitted to the Court of Referees in 
support of his appeal, stated that the picket 
line had been established by the painters 
at his place of employment “for the pur- 
pose of notifying the public and all trades- 
men that the painters’ local was on strike”. 
In any event, even if I were to consider, 
which I am not prepared to do, that 
Dennison has proved that his fear of 
violence was genuine and reasonable, I 
could not overlook the fact that he has 





failed to establish that all the other workers 
of his grade or class had the same fear. 

The counsel for the said claimant has 
argued that a finding of facts by a local 
Court of Referees is binding on appeal 
upon the Canadian Umpire. I might say 
that such a finding is only binding when 
supported by substantial and competent 
evidence, which is lacking in this case. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out 
as I did in CU-B 918 that the language 
and context of Section 41 of the Act 
cannot be strained to include exemptions 
equivalent to the exercise of what virtually 
could become an economic blockade by 
organized labour. 

For all those reasons, the appeal is 
allowed. 





Workmen’s Compensation Bulletin Now Available 


Amendments were made in 1953 to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts of seven 
provinces, the most significant changes 
being in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and in Manitoba, where a general 
revision of the Act was made following a 
review by a legislative committee appointed 
in 1952. 

The amendments are described in some 
detail in the 1953 edition of the Depart- 
ment of Labour publication, Workmen’s 
‘Compensation in Canada, A Comparison of 
Provincial Laws, which is now available 
for distribution. 

Brought up to date annually, with an 
introductory section summarizing in some 
detail changes made by the Legislatures 
during the current year, the bulletin 
discusses the principal features of the ten 
provincial workmen’s compensation laws, all 
of which are of the collective liability type. 
Under these Acts, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board collects assessments from 
the employers covered by the Act (who 
are grouped in classes and assessed accord- 
ing to the hazard of the industry), forming 
an Accident Fund out of which compensa- 
tion and medical aid are paid to injured 
workmen or their dependants. Thus com- 
pensation for accidents is made a charge 
on employers collectively rather than the 
liability of the individual employer. 
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The bulletin deals with the scope and 
coverage of the laws, their administration 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the waiting period, medical aid, rehabili- 
tation, accident prevention, accidents 
occurring outside the province and other 
matters. Tables facilitate a comparison of 
the benefits payable in all provinces to 
workers disabled through an _ industrial 
accident or disease or to their dependants 
in case of death. The occupational diseases 
for which compensation is payable are also 
set out in tabular form. 

The bulletin also reviews briefly the two 
federal compensation laws, the Government 
Employees Compensation Act and the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 
Benefits under the latter Act were raised 
by Parliament in 1953. Workmen’s com- 
pensation ordinances of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories and certain other 
legislation making the employer individually 
liable for the payment of compensation are 
also noted. In Ontario and Quebec, public 
corporations and large companies, such as 
railway, shipping, telegraph and telephone 
companies, are individually liable to pay 
compensation. 

The bulletin can be obtained for 10 cents 
a copy from the Publications Division, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 
_ During February the Department of Labour prepared 77 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed. to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 57 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
j (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (January Report)......... 173 $356,796.00 
SCLC Caen RI ER ol Wale tegen tee aie bs 8 bre 11 48,799.34 
ANTES ACES 3 oe te et PRONE Re 1 5,928.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 





wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the elassifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Deep River Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system. 
Goderich Ont: Nuway Buildings Ltd, con- 
struction of houses. Petawawa Ont: M Barr 


Construction Ltd, construction of storm 
sewer & outlet. Cold Lake Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of houses. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: Horton Steel Works 
Ltd, construction of tank & tower. Green- 
wood N §: International Water Supply 
Ltd, construction of well, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N §: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, 
remodelling electrical sub-station, HMC 
Dockyard. Camp Cagetown N B: H C 
Greenlaw Ltd, construction of National 
Employment Service office. McGivney 
N B: Ashfield Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sion to existing hydrant system, Magazine 
area. Montreal P Q: Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, installation of outside electrical 
services, DND (Army), Chabanel St; Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
freight elevator, Command Supply Depot. 
Nicolet P Q: Royalmount Construction Co 


Ltd, construction of residual & other 
related work to complete Proof Range. 
Valcartier P Q: Union Quarries & Paving 
Ltd, resurfacing of road, Artillery Proof 
Experimental Establishment. Val D’Or 
P Q: Northland Construction Co Ltd, in- 
stallation of complete water supply & 
sewage systems, RCAF Station. London 
Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of mess & barrack blocks, 
Wolseley Barracks. Ottawa Ont: Lorenzo 
Contracting Co Ltd, installation of water- 
mains «& services, Connaught Ranges. 
Comox B C: Seymour Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of standard explosive 
storage accommodation bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


McGivney N B: The Steel Co of 
Canada Ltd, construction of security fence. 
Renous N B: Caldwell Construction Co 
Ltd, extension to garage bldg, RCN 
Magazine. St Hubert P Q: Cresswell- 
Pomeroy Ltd, supply & installation of fly 
screens, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: 
Ellis-Don Ltd, renovation of OR mess 
bldg No 10. Hagersville Ont: The Hagers- 
ville Asphalt Paving Ltd, repairs to road 
surfaces. North Bay Ont: Imperial Metal 


Weatherstrip Co & Winsco Mfg Ltd, supply 
& installation of fly screens, RCAF Station. 
Toronto Ont: Design-Craft Ltd, refurbish- 
ing, construction & dismantling of booths, 
Canadian International Trade Fair (1954) 
CNE Park. Rivers Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of ablution 
areas, CJATC. Sea Island BC: J-T 
Devlin & Co Ltd, interior painting of 
hangars & leantos. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Charles Duran- 
ceau Ltee, raising wharf aprons to shed 
floor levels at sheds 13, 15 and 15 exten- 
sion; Miron & Freres Ltd, paving the river 


end of Jacques Cartier pier, section 18. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: The Day Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd, installation of dust 
control system at grain elevator No 3. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Sirotek Construction Co, 
construction of service tunnel to new gate 
house, Montreal Road Laboratories; 
Robertson Construction & Engineering Co, 
construction of extension to hydraulics 


laboratory, Montreal Road Laboratories; 
W H Yates Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of service tunnel, sewer & water 
lines for several bldgs, Montreal Road 
Laboratories. 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Between Castlegar B C & Trail B C: Western Water Wells Ltd, drilling work on 
Columbia River. Nelson-Fernie District B C: Western Water Wells Ltd, drilling work on 


Duncan, Kootenay & Elk Rivers. 
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Department of Public Works 


Portugal Cove Nfld: Concrete Products 
(Newfoundland) Ltd, wharf improvements 
& construction of roadway approach. 
Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co 
Ltd, *renewals & repairs required to Dredge 
“PWD No 9”. Aritsaig N S: Chisholm 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
eroyne & dredging. Liverpool N S: Walker 
& Hall Ltd, construction of wharf. Chatham 
N B: Miramichi Foundry & Machine Works 
Ltd, *renewals & repairs required to Dredge 


“PWD No 12”. Montreal P Q: George 
Hardy Ltd, construction of bldg for 
National Film Board. Ste Anne de 


Bellevue P Q: Dominion Sprinkler Co, 
installation of automatic sprinkler systems, 
etc, Nurses’ Residence, Ste Anne’s Hospital. 
St Godefroi P Q: Andre Lacroix, wharf 
extension. Ottawa Ont: General Equipment 
& Supplies Co, linoleum flooring, No 5 


Temporary Bldg, for Economics & Research 
Branch, Dept of Labour; George A Crain 
& Sons Ltd, alterations to No 9 Temporary 
Bldg, Sussex St; George C Graves Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to No 5 
Temporary Bldg, Economics & Research 
Branch, Dept of Labour; Universal Electric, 
installation of fluorescent lighting, Cana- 
dian Bldg. Toronto Ont: Richard & B A 
Ryan Ltd, new partitions, counters, etc, 
RCAF recruiting office, 27 St Clair Ave 
East. Cloverdale B C: Allan & Viner 
Construction Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Fraser River B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, 
improvements & extension to north arm 
breakwater. Ucluelet West B C: W E 
Bond, trestle approach to fishermen’s floats. 
Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, *con- 
struction & delivery of steel dredge tender 
to attend portable suction dredge. 


Department of Transport 


Bonavista Nfld: Tower Co Ltd, prefab- 
rication & erection of dwellings. Port auz 
Basques Nfld: Greenall Bros Ltd, prefab- 
rication & erection of dwellings. Toronto 
Ont: Pullam Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of rawinsonde tower at Toronto 
Island Airport (Hanlan’s Point). Baker 


Lake N W T: Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication 
& erection of dwellings. Fort Smith 
N W T: Greenall Bros Ltd, prefabrication 
& erection of warehouse. Norman Wells 
N W T: Greenall Bros Ltd, prefabrication 
& erection of dwellings & rawinsonde bldg. 
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Book Lists Standards Set by Provincial Law 


During 1953, protection provided for 
workers under minimum wage laws in- 
creased, particularly in four of Canada’s ten 
provinces, according to the 1953 revision of 
the bulletin Provincial Labour Standards. 
The book is now ready for distribution. 

The four provinces in which important 
changes were made were Saskatchewan, 
Quebec, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 
In Saskatchewan, the provincial Minimum 
Wage Act was expanded to cover the entire 
province. In the larger centres, the 
minimum wage is now $26 a week, while 
the minimum rate for the rest of the prov- 
ince is $24.50 weekly. In Quebec, General 
Minimum Wage Order 4 was revised to 
bring about an increase in the minimum 
rate for workers in the smaller centres. 
The general minimum rates are now 51, 
46, and 41 cents an hour for the three 
zones in the province. In Newfoundland, 
the first order under the Minimum Wage 
Act went into effect and established a 
minimum rate of 50 cents an hour for male 
workers 18 years of age and over in all 
occupations except farming and market 


gardening. Nova Scotia set a minimum 
rate of 35 cents an hour for women workers 
in the fish processing industry. 

Other important changes during the year 
were made in benefits under the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. The 
monthly allowance for widows in Ontario 
was raised from $50 to $75 and children’s 
allowances went up from $12 to $25. In 
Manitoba, children’s allowances were raised 
from $12 to $20, and in Nova Scotia, they 
increased from $15 to $20. For orphans, 
the allowance is now $30 a month in Mani- 
toba and Nova Scotia, and $35 in Ontario. 

Provincial Labour Standards, revised 
annually by the Legislation Branch of 
the Department of Labour, contains infor- 
mation on the standards set by various 
provincia] labour laws, including the school- 
leaving age in the ten provinces, the 
maximum daily and weekly hours of work, 
annual paid vacations, statutory holidays, 
and provisions for a rest-day’ each week. 
It can be obtained from the Publications 
Division, Department of Labour, Ottawa, at 
ten cents a copy. 
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Premium Pay Conditions for 


Plant Workers in Manufacturing 


Vast majority of plant workers in Canadian manufacturing industries 
paid higher than straight-time rates for work outside normal hours; 
most common rate for work after regular daily hours: time and one-half 


The vast majority of plant workers in 
Canadian manufacturing industries receive 
higher than straight-time rates when called 
upon to work outside their normal working 
hours, according to the annual survey of 
working conditions conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour as of April 1, 1953. 

The rate most commonly paid for work 
performed after regular daily hours is time 
and one-half. This rate is also predominant 
for week-end work, although a substantial 
group of employees receive double time for 
work on Sunday or alternative seventh day. 
For work required on paid statutory holi- 
days, double time or double time and one- 
half are commonly paid. 

The survey covered 6,385 manufacturing 
establishments employing 802,377 plant 
workers. Not all these establishments 
reported having an overtime policy. 


Overtime and Holiday Pay Policies 


Nine-tenths of the plants reported their 
policy as to overtime rates paid after 
regular daily or weekly hours. Most plants 
(about two-thirds) also reported a policy 
for work on Sunday (or alternative seventh 
day) and for work on paid statutory holi- 
days. Only about half reported a special 
policy for Saturday work, while less than 
a quarter reported on rates for “unpaid” 
holidays. 


Overtime During the Week—Although 
the policy of paying time and one-half rates 
for overtime after standard daily hours is 
very widespread, about one-third of the 
manufacturing establishments having such a 
policy qualify it by stipulating that the 
employee receives premium rates only if 
the total number of hours he works in the 
week exceeds the weekly standard. 

Where premium rates for overtime are 
payable only after weekly hours have been 
worked, the wage-earner who works over- 
time on a given day and takes an equivalent 
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amount of time off during the same week 
receives only straight-time pay for all hours 
worked during that week. From an 
employee’s standpoint, therefore, the pay- 
ment of premium rates after daily hours is 
to be preferred to payment after weekly 
hours only. On the other hand, the employer 
may consider the latter practice to have 
some value as a check on absenteeism. 
The payment of premium rates on a basis 
of daily rather than weekly hours was, in 
1953, slightly more common than in 1949, 
the earliest year for which comparable 
figures are available. 

Ninety-two per cent of the workers in 
the plants surveyed were eligible for time 
and one-half after daily or weekly hours. 
Most of the others received straight-time 
or were in plants which did not report on 
overtime policy. It is significant, however, 
although an overwhelming proportion of 
workers were eligible for time and one- 
half, that only 75 per cent of the plants 
reported having this policy. This would 
imply that time and one-half predominates 
in the larger plants but that an appreciable 
proportion of the smaller plants have a 
policy less favourable to the workers, 

The survey did not seek to ascertain the 
extent of the practice of paying time and 
one-half for a specified number of hours 
and then double time for work performed 
thereafter; but 342 establishments with 
67,000 workers volunteered the information 
that they followed this policy. 


Week-end Work—The survey indicates 
that in most plants which have the five- 
day week, work performed on Saturday (or 
sixth alternative day) is treated for pay 
purposes on much the same basis as over- 
time during the week. Thus time and one- 
half is the rate customarily provided, 
although a very few plants pay double time. 
Most of the plants on a 54 or 6-day week 
did not report a special policy for Saturday 
work. 
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For work on Sunday or alternative 
seventh day of the week, time and one- 
half was reported by 30 per cent of the 
establishments employing almost half the 
workers in the survey. Double time was 
reported by one-quarter of the establish- 
ments, covering one-third of the workers. 


Statutory Holiday s—Employers were 
asked to report their pay policy for two 
types of statutory holidays. An unpaid 
statutory holiday is one that is observed 
by closing of the plant, but for which the 
employee must forego his usual day’s pay. 
A paid holiday is one on which the 
employee is not required to work but for 
which he gains his day’s pay just as though 
he were working a normal day. 


The vast majority of establishments give 
a number of paid holidays but many also 
observe others for which wages are not 
paid unless work is performed. For 
example, 71 per cent of the establishments 
covered in the survey observe eight or more 
statutory holidays but only 44 per cent of 
the establishments pay for eight or more 
such days. Less than one-quarter of the 
establishments stated their policy with 
regard to a situation where an employee is 
required to work on an unpaid holiday. 
Where information was given, the most 
commonly reported rate was time and one- 
half, with 10 per cent of the establish- 
ments employing 16 per cent of the workers 
having this policy. Thus, while for the 
majority of workers an unpaid holiday is 
merely a day when they are deprived of the 
opportunity of earning a day’s pay, those 
required to work sometimes derive benefit 
in the form of premium rates from the 
fact that it is a holiday. In about 7 per 
cent of the establishments having 6 per 
cent of the workers, those required to work 
were eligible for straight-time rates only. 

For work on paid statutory holidays, 
higher than _ straight-time rates were 
reported by about 60 per cent of the estab- 
lishments, which employed 85 per cent of 





Time and One-Half 


the workers. Double time, or a higher rate, 
was the practice in about 46 per cent of 
the plants (more than 70 per cent of the 
workers) and triple time was reported in 
a few cases. The basic consideration in 
any discussion of pay for work on a paid 
holiday is that a full day’s pay is gained 
by employees who do not report for work. 
Those who may be required to work, then, 
and are paid double time, are actually 
receiving only straight-time for work per- 
formed, in addition to the straight-time pay 
they would have received for the day even 
if they did not work. Similarly, double 
time and one-half for work on a paid 
statutory holiday means time and one-half 
for work performed, plus the pay which 
would have been received without being 
present at work. On the other hand, it 
would appear that employees who are paid 
at less than double time for work on a 
paid holiday are actually receiving less than 
their regular rate of pay for work per- 
formed, since a full day’s pay would be 
gained even if they did not work. How- 
ever, it may sometimes be the case that 
even though it is not reported, compensat- 
ing time off is given in conjunction with 
straight-time; in such cases the rate for 
work on a paid statutory holiday may, in 
effect, be double time although only 
straight-time is reported. 


Premium Pay Practice by Province 

There were few major differences among 
the provinces in regard to premium pay 
policy of manufacturing establishments. 
For overtime after daily or weekly hours, 
and also for work on Saturday or alter- 
native sixth day, the predominant practice 
in all provinces was time and one-half. For 
work on Sunday, time and one-half or 
double time was the practice in the largest 
proportion of establishments. The propor- 
tion of establishments by province (with 
proportion of employees in these establish- 
ments) reporting time and one-half and 
double time for Sunday work is as follows:— 


Double Time 


Establishments Workers Establishments Workers 

0 % % % 
Newfoundland /72)h eee Se ee 25 74 30 13 
Prince Edward Island............ ss ue 29 49 
INO Vag COtIAy elk Se see em a ae 20 40 31 46 
NEWe Drs wick G00. ts) gee. Bo. 23 50 ae 23 
Qiehbecietescluho a Sees 23 36 oH 39 
Ontarians 2 ic. idee 5 cane eee 34 56 20 eas 
Manitoba, Bia ee ee 22 21 24 37 
Saskatchewa ty peer. eee al eee 41 43 26 38 
Alberta tite sae eee ae ees ol 20 30 52 
British Colum biases wut eee 38 59 36 oe 
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A large majority of establishments in all 
provinces did not give information as to 
pay practice affecting employees required 
to work on unpaid statutory holidays. In 
those establishments which gave informa- 
tion, a premium rate of time and one-half 
or double: time was more common than 
straight-time throughout all provinces. 


Time and 
One-Half 
Est. 
% qe 
TSP Toye hehe hires tu) ye Ae a gee ae 1 
Prince Edward Island...... : 
OREO CORL EM eee ha es xi bina 7 
Dieexwor TUNB Wiehe ites oc ae es 8 18 
Miter dat eee ces Peta artis od TI 13 
CQnPATiO MAES (Hates Mudd oh 12 12 
VUIIVOD Dea he ae arate ene kk 15 11 
Saskatehewalt. Qo. .u4. seh oses 19 ligl 
AIDer lane sh otha he das ae 22 19 
Bratish Columbia .......:.. 13 il 


Premium Pay Practice by Industrial Group 


Overtime practice among the various 
industrial subdivisions of manufacturing was 
time and one-half in the vast majority of 
eases. Payment for work on Saturday or 
alternative sixth day was also at time and 
one-half, although the proportion replying 
to this part of the question was smaller 
than to that enquiring about overtime as 


Popemands DEVeTACe save sattin dare ww Eeia eee 


Topaccouw of ObacCO LPTOCUECUS. 6. 6 55.504 8 8le 
TD GCT I ECOUUC EE al! cnc keke: co ceaats s ¥-21 onve BO S88 
Ma tiere he FOU MGcd teas cei takskts flee Sus hete-ctolens 2 ayer 
Textilesacexcept Clothing). .ces ose t ee es 
Clonee Liew G 16s Oo MOOT 's os lot 5 2 Wale. Sete ae tes 
Wicker eC OCICL Gt te ee sate Wed wie Ucn watn e-ebelens 
IPA LOGUCLS Pay oy cfotas ocis as he's aes ark 
Printing, Publishing & Allied Industries.... 
Pronennd soLeel -TOCUCES.. hee eo oo seis tects 


Transportation: tquipiment, ..,.. 2.5 aa toe 
Non-Herrougs, Metal.Products.......... 6.0%... - 
Electriea! Apparatus & Supplies............ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products............. 
Products.of Petroleum. & Coal)... 222 ...52 5. 
Chem iealaPPLOCuUCLesc. ees os ci, cnet ease 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing ..........0...- 


For work on paid statutory holidays, 
double time was most commonly reported 
in 15 of the sub-divisions of manufacturing. 
Only in groups manufacturing textiles and 
paper products was another overtime rate 
more common. In these industries double 
time and one-half was predominant. In 
the manufacture of electrical apparatus and 
supplies, an equal number of establish- 
ments reported double time and double 
time and one-half, but the larger number 
of employees were in establishments report- 
ing the latter rate. Although the largest 
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For work performed on paid statutory 
holidays, double time was most common in 
all provinces but Saskatchewan, where 
double time and one-half predominated. 

The incidence of the three most common 
premium rates for work on paid statutory 
holidays is shown provincially in the 
following table :— 


Double Double Time 
Time and One-Talf 
Est Emp Est. Emp. 

0 Jo % % 
18 8 10 49 
36 ales a 18 
26 Do 3 3 
Dil 29 10 28 
Ra 36 11 D5 
Des 35 19 34 
29 49 16 19 
10 Ve 58 73 
28 38 1 20 
32 24 19 43 


such. There was a greater incidence of 
time and one-half for Sunday work than 
double time in all groups except Tobacco, 
Printing and Publishing, Iron and Steel, 
Transportation Equipment and Petroleum 
Products. The following table shows, for 
17 subdivisions of manufacturing, the pro- 
portion of establishments (and employees) 
in which time and one-half and double 
time were reported for Sunday work :— 


Time and One-Half Double Time 


Est. Emp. Est. Emp. 
% % % % 
28 Se 20 39 
10 , 35 81 
63 7 22 21 
A 45) 5 5 
41 68 15 18 
16 Di 5 10 
36 60 Ne ie 
65 87 16 9 
10 9 59 68 
34 45 45 45 
24 39 Sl las 
oo 56 28 18 
45 68 on Ne 
39 64 23 24 
oT PH 38 Tak 
38 54 20 30 
ape Bil 20 33 


proportion of establishments in the printing 
and publishing group (43 per cent) with 44 
per cent of the employees gave double time 
as their reward for work on paid holidays, 
it is interesting to note that 15 per cent 
of the establishments in this group with 
28 per cent of the employees reported triple 
time. At the other extreme were 22 per 
cent of the establishments in the paper 
products group with one-third of the 
workers reporting time and one-half for 
work on paid holidays. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, March 1, 1954 

The consumer price index dropped one- 
fifth of a point between February and 
March to the lowest point since July 1953 
and to the same level as in February last 
year. It declined from 115-7 to 115-5. 

Lower food prices and a slight decline 
in clothing costs were responsible for the 
downward movement of the index; they 
were only partially offset by small advances 
in prices for shelter, household operation 
and other commodities and services. 


The food index moved from 111-7 to 
110-7 as lower prices for all cuts of beef 
and most fresh vegetables outweighed in- 
creases in cured pork, apples, oranges, and 
a sharp advance in the price of coffee. 

The clothing component moved down 
0-2 points to 109°8, reflecting small 
decreases in four of the five sub-group 
indexes. 

A change in the household operation 
index from 117-5 to 117°6 was largely the 


result of higher prices for soaps, and 
laundry and dry-cleaning services. 
A similarly small change in other 


commodities and services from 116:5 to 
116-6, followed fractional advances in the 
automobile operation component as well 
as street car and bus fares. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


The shelter index advanced 0-2 points to 
125-6 as a result of an increase in rents. 

The index one year earlier (March 2, 
1953) was 114-8. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 111-6, shelter 122-5, 
clothing 109-7, household operation 116-7, 
and other commodities and services 115-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1, 1954 


Changes in food prices and rents were 
mainly responsible for advances in seven 
of the ten regional consumer price indexes 
between January 2 and February 1; the 
indexes for the other three regional cities 
declined. 

Coffee and some meats were higher in all 
cities while mixed changes were reported 
for fruits and vegetables. Increased rents 
were recorded in all cities except St. John’s 
and Vancouver. 

Shght decreases for a few cotton items 
of men’s wear and nylon hosiery were 
reflected in lower clothing indexes in four 
cities. Household operation series showed 
no change in six cities and only slight 
movements in three. Higher fuel wood 
prices in Vancouver resulted in a more 
significant advance in that city. Predom- 
inant changes recorded in other commodi- 
ties and services were increases in toilet 
soap prices, higher hospital rates in five 
cities and decreases in automobile tire 
prices. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1349= 100 








Index 1949=100 
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Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January 2 and February 1 
were as follows: Halifax +0-°6 to 113-8; 
Saint John +0:4 to 115:8; Saskatoon- 
Regina -+0°3 to 113-5; Ottawa -+0:2 to 
115-5; Vancouver +0-2 to 116-4; Montreal 
+0:-1 to 116-8; Winnipeg +0-1 to 115-0; 
St. John’s —0-2 to 102-47; Toronto —0-1 
to 117-6; Edmonton-Calgary —0-1 to 114-3. 


Wholesale Prices, February 1954 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
receded 0:4 per cent from 219-8 to 219-0 
between mid-January and mid-February, 
reflecting small declines in seven of the 
eight major groups. The largest decrease 
was recorded by non-ferrous metals, which 
moved down 0°8 per cent to 164:3 in 
response to lower prices for copper, lead, 
zinc, gold and silver. 

The textile products group, at 233-3 in 
February, was 0-5 per cent below the 
January level of 234-5, as increases in raw 
cotton and domestic raw wool were out- 
weighed by decreases in cotton yarns, 
cotton fabrics, cotton knit goods, worsted 
yarns, wool cloth and imported raw wool. 

A loss of 0:4 per cent in animal 
products, from 245-0 in January to 243-9 
in February, was attributable to decreases 
in livestock, fresh meats, fowl, raw furs, 
milk products, hides and fishery products; 
eggs, cured meats, and lard and tallow were 
the only sub-groups to show increases in 
this interval. 

Wood products declined 0:4 per cent 
from 284-5 to 283-4 as lower prices for 
newsprint, woodpulp, spruce and hemlock 
lumber more than offset advances in fir 
and cedar lumber. The vegetable products 
index eased 0°3 per cent from 201-3 in 
January to 200-6 in February when lower 
prices for wheat, flour, vegetable oils, cocoa 
butter and raw rubber outweighed in- 
creases in livestock feeds, fresh and dried 
fruits, potatoes and green coffee beans. 


Tron products, at 215-9, was 0-1 per cent 
below the January level, largely in response 
to price decreases in pig iron and cast iron 
scrap which overbalanced a small advance 
in hardware. Mixed price tendencies in 
rolling-mill products reflected lower base 
prices and revisions of size extras. 

Price declines in fertilizers and certain 
inorganic chemicals lowered the chemical 
products index 0:1 per cent to 175-3 in 
February. 

Non-metallic minerals, the only group to 
register a gain between January and 
February, advanced 0:1 per cent from 179-3 
to 179-4 as increases in hollow building 
tile and hydrated lime proved more in- 
fluential than declines in lubricating oil, 
imported crude oil and sulphur. 

The composite index of Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets receded 
0-3 per cent to 208°8 from the January 
level of 209-4. Animal products accounted 
for the change as livestock, mainly steers 
and lambs, fowl and eastern milk for cheese 
manufacture registered losses. These out- 
weighed advances in eggs, hogs and eastern 
wool and moved the animal series down 
0-6 per cent to 264-7. Field products rose 
0-3 per cent to 152-9, increases in potatoes 
and grains proving of more importance than 
a decline in Ontario hay. 

The residential building materials index 
declined 0:2 per cent from 277-3 to 276-7, 
reflecting price decreases for lumber, elec- 
trical equipment, copper pipe and galvan- 
ized sheets. An advance in _ roofing 
materials resulted from slightly higher 
prices for cedar shingles. Decreases in 
structural lumber, copper pipe, electrical 
outlet boxes, certain steel items and 
gypsum lath combined to outweigh in- 
creases in building tile and hardware and 
the non-residential building materials index 
dropped 0-1 per cent from 123-2 to 123°1. 


Family Food Expenditure Slightly Higher in Second Half of 1953 


Family food expenditure in the census 
metropolitan areas of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, taken 
together, was only slightly higher in the 
second than in the first half of 1953, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Average expenditure for the five 
cities combined was $6.83 per person per 





+Index on base June 1951=100. 


week for the second half, $6.78 for the first 
half of the year. 

The figures result from the Bureau’s con- 
tinuing sample survey of urban food expen- 
ditures. The survey is restricted to families 
of two adults, two adults and one to four 
children, three adults, three adults and one 
child, and four adults; and to families with 
an annual income between $1,800 and $6,500. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, February 1954* 


Fewer workers were involved and less 
time was lost in work stoppages during 
February than in any month since May 
1953. More than 90 per cent of the idle- 
ness in February was caused by disputes 
in the gold and copper mining industry 
in northern Ontario and Quebec that began 
in 1953. All strikes in this industry were 
terminated by the end of the month. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 14 of the 17 stoppages in 
existence during February, causing nearly 
all the idleness. Of the other disputes, 
two arose over causes affecting working 
conditions and one over dismissal of 
workers. 

Preliminary figures for February 1954 
show 17 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 4,631 workers, with a time loss of 
52,270 man-working days, compared with 24 
strikes and lockouts in January 1954, with 
10,619 workers involved and a loss of 
156,969 days. In February 1953 there were 
19 strikes and lockouts, 3,757 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 23,777 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in February 1954 was 0:06 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
January 1954, 0-19 per cent; February 
1953, 0:03 per cent; the first two months 
of 1954, 0:12 per cent; and the first two 
months of 1953, 0-03 per cent. 

Of the 17 disputes during February 1954, 
two were settled in favour of the employers, 
eight were compromise settlements and one 
was indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month six stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; 
and garage workers at Saint John, N.B., 
on February 9, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABouR GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in December 1953 was 
122 and 18 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 140 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 1,080,500 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 1,115,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 122 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in December, seven, 
directly involving 1,060,300 workers, arose 
over demands for advances in wages, and 
36, directly involving 3,600 workers, over 
other wage questions; three, directly in- 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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volving 2,000 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 20, directly involving 5,300 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
and 56, directly involving 5,400 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements. 


Australia 

The Monthly Bulletin of Employment 
Statistics of Australia reported a total of 
382 work stoppages resulting from indus- 
trial disputes during the third quarter of 
1953, involving 176,924 workers, with a time 
loss of 359,597 days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for January 1954 
show 250 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, in which 80,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for December 1953 were 200 stoppages 
involving 80,000 workers and a loss of 
1,400,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 68. 


Accidents 


1. Hlinois. Department 
Division of Statistics 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries, 1952. Part 1. Work Injures 
reported. Springfield, 1953. Pp. 24, 38. 


2. U.S. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. Swmmary and Analysis of 
Accidents on Steam Railways in the United 


ef Labor. 
and Research. 


States . . . Calendar Year 1951. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 121. 
Agriculture 

3. International Labour Office. Defini- 


tion of the Term “Plantation”. Second item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 36. At 
head of title: Report IJ. International 
Labour Organization. Committee on Work 
on Plantations. Second session, Havana, 
1953. 

4. U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Labor and Power used for Farm 
Enterprises, Mississippi, 1950, by Q. Martin 


Morgan and Reuben W. Hecht. Wash- 
ime tom. 1953.) Pp. 3. 
Economic Conditions 

5. Commonwealth Consultative Com- 


mittee on South and South-East Asia. 
The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Eco- 
nomic Development in South and South- 
East Asia. Progress report ... New Delhi, 


October 1953. London, H.MS.O., 1953. 
Pye (0: 

6. Manitoba. University. Commerce 
Club. Some Wartime Economic and 
Financial Problems. Edited by Phyllis 
M. Hutchins. With a foreword by Prof. 


W. F. Lougheed. Winnipeg, 1943. Pp. 143. 


Emigration and Immigration 


7. Canada. Parliament. Senate. 
Standing Committee on Immigration and 
Labour. Proceedings of the Standing 
Committee on Immigration and Labour to 
whom was referred the Bill “-Q5”, intituled: 
“An Act to amend the Canadian Citizen- 


ship Act”. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
2 Volumes. 
8. Canada. Parliament. Senate. 


Standing Committee on Immigration and 
Labour. Proceedings ...on the Operation 
and Administration of the Immigration Act, 
etc. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1951. 2 
parts. Hearings held on Feb. 22 and 
March 8, 1951. 


Employees--Training 

9. British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Education and Training in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. Fifth Training Conference, 
1952. London, 1952. Pp. 47. 

10. British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Education and Training for Management 


in the Iron and Steel Industry. Sixth 
Training Conference. London, 1953, 2 
parts. 


11. Canadian Industrial Trainers Asso- 
ciation. Research Committee. Identifica- 
tion of Need for Training—Preliminary 
Planning. January 1954. Montreal, 1954. 
Pp. 4. 

12. Daffern, G. N. Performance 
Appraisals; an Aid in Industrial Training. 
Montreal, Canadian Industrial Trainers’ 
Associations, 1953. Pp. 14. 

13. Victoria. Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion. Twenty-Fourth Annual Report for 
Year ended 30th June 1952. Melbourne, 
Government Printer, 1952. Pp. 29. 


International Labour Organization 


14. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee. Geneva, 1953. 2 Volumes. At 
head of title: Report I, Item (a) and (b) 
—Item 1 (c) International Labour Organ- 
ization. Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee. Fourth session, 
Geneva, 1953. Contents.—v.l. Effect given 
to the conclusions of the previous sessions. 
_y2. Recent events and developments in 
the construction industry. 
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15. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Coal Mines 
Committee. Geneva, 1953. 3 Volumes. At 
head of title: Report I, Item 1 (a) and 
(b)—Item 1 (c). International Labour 
Organization. Coal Mines Committee. 
Fifth session, Dusseldorf, 1953. Contents. 
—vy.l. Effect given to the conclusions of 
the previous sessions—v.2. Miners’ pen- 
sions—v.3. Recent events and develop- 
ments in the coal-mining industry. 

16. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Committee 
on Work on Plantations. First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1952., 1.e. 1953. 2 
Volumes. At head of title: Report I-I, 
Item 1 (a) and (b) International Labour 
Organization. Committee on Work on 
Plantations. Second session, Havana, 1958. 
Report I, Item (a) and (b) bears subtitle: 
Effect given to the conclusions of the First 
session. 

17. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for Inland Transport 
Committee, Geneva, 19538. 1 Volume. At 
head of title: Report I. International 
Labour Organization. Inland Transport 
Committee. Fifth session, Geneva, 1954. 
Contents—Item 1 (c) Recent events and 
developments in inland transport. 


18. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Petroleum 
Committee. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1952. 2 Volumes. At head of 
title: Report I-I. Item 1 (a) and (b). 
International Labour Organization. Petro- 
leum Committee. Fourth session, The 
Hague, 1952. Report I, Item 1 (a) and 
(b) bears subtitle: Effect given to the 
conclusions of the previous sessions. 

19. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Textile Com- 
mittee. First item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1953. 2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 
I. International Labour Organization. 
Textiles Committee. Fourth _ session, 
Geneva, 1958. Contents—v.l. Effect given 
to the conclusions of the previous sessions. 
—v.2. Recent trends and developments in 
the textile industry. 


Labour Bureaus 


20. Ireland (Erie) Factory Inspection 
Service. Report for 1952. Dublin, Sta- 
tionery Office, 1953. Pp. 16. 

21. Kenya. Labour Department. Annual 
Report, 1951. Nairobi, Government Printer, 
1952. Pp wed. 

22. U.S. Department of Labor. The 
Department of Labor; its history and aims. 
Washington, 1953: Pp. 22. 
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23. U.S. Department of Labor. Forty- 
First Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor, Fiscal Year, 1953. Washington, 
GP .O8e1953. Epa. 


Labour Conditions 


24. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Working and Living Conditions in Canada. 
Fourth ed. Prepared ... in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
19534 92D. ol 

25. International Labour Office. Con- 
ditions of Employment in Road Transport. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1953. 
Pp. 109. At head of title: Report II. 
International Labour Organization. Inland 
Transport Committee. 5th session, Geneva, 
1954. 

26. International Labour Office. Health 
and Social Services on Plantations. Fourth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 
123. At head of title: Report IV. Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Committee 
on Work on Plantations. Second session, 
Havana, 1953. 

27. International Labour Office. Social 
Services in the Petroleum Industry. Third 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. Pp. 
109. At head of title: Report III. Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Petroleum 
Committee. Fourth session, The Hague, 
1952. 

28. International Labour Office. Social 
Welfare Facilities and Services for Coal 
Miners. ‘Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 19538. Pp. 109. At head of title: 
Report III. International Labour Organ- 
ization. Coal Mines Committee. Fifth 
session, Dusseldorf, 1953. 

29. International Labour Office. Welfare 
Facilitees for Dockworkers. Third item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 93. At 
head of title: Report III. International 
Labour Organization. Inland Transport 
Committee. 5th session, Geneva, 1954. 


Labour Organization 


30. British Columbia Federation of 
Labour. Proceedings of Ninth Annual 
Convention, January 10 and 11, 19658, 
Vancouver, B.C. Vancouver, 1953. Pp. 139. 

31. Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Political Action Committee. Labour's 
Program for Political Action; a Handbook 
for P.A.C. Members and Union Officers. 
Toronto, 19532 Pp,. 14, 


32. Trades Union Congress. Two 
Centuries of Trade Unionism. London, 
LOSS Aer paGoe 


33. Vidalene, Georges. The French 
Trade Union Movement Past and Present. 
Brussels, International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, 1953. Pp. 133. 


Labouring Classes 


34. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Legislation Branch. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 25. 

35. Great Britain. Chief Registrar of 


Friendly Societies. Report for the Year 
1952. London, H.MS.0O., 19535 Pp. 21. 


36. India. Labour Bureau. Indian 
Labour Year Book, 1949-50. Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1951. Pp. 520. 


37. New Jersey. Department of Labor 
and Industry. Division of Employment 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Total civilian non-institutional population 
AM Civiliani aooubdOLCe eee tee eee eee 
Persons at work 
OOMNOUNS OL MOTO Mer cate a toltentere csc ke roles 
IRSSIey Wath OVyl MOLbiay SSG oupEdoodhoukdnoneocsc 
Usually work35) hours or mores... aa. 44-- saree 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. 
(Dons hortrtlin Cees een near 

(c) lost job during the week................. 

(d) found job during the week 

(@) bad? weathers) te. ar aceite etre 

(f{) illness 

(o>) sindustrialdispibe renee aera eee 

(h) vacation 

(GW PUG) Aes) ern ASe a eet nels o AEA oo Gat bia ho Oe 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 
Persons with jobs not at work 
Usuallyswork 35 hours’or more:s. no eeee eee 
(a) laid off for full week 
(b)+badeweathensoeemeceaeer re eaee 

(c) illness 

(d) industrial dispute 

(e) vacation 

Chi Other mee corer ee ite an ato ieee eA maces 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 
Persons without jobs and seeking work () 
Bo Persons notan phe vabounlorces. assem eestor oe 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work... 

(b) ‘keeninethousessias chee eee oe eee 

(@) FOINe tO SCHGOl= in EEE ee ceEeicer neers 

(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 

(e) other 


Cr 


ow feito! .v veiw le teleete es 


PO Fa Ie er CPR et aa uC oe tse OO 


eee eeee 





Week ended January 23, 1954 
Males 


Total 








5, 044 
4,056 
3,680 
3,471 
209 
143 

* 











Females 











Week ended December 12, 1953 


: Total 





Males 


472 
13 








Females 


5, 075 
1, 193 
1, 154 
983 
171 
55 


11 





(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Total looking for work 


Without jobs 
Under 1 month 
1— 3 months 
4— 6 months 
7—12 months 
13—18 months 


©) ,@ 06.0 O16. © 10) oun Tee he -e/iela .6).6) 00) low amteaie.'s wisi) icv o/(elee 


©, 01 © 10s) wile. 6 e010 .0.18)s.:5 6,019 fale See eile joey oi'6) pace ats. 3) Grpysre ip) ie 





Week ended January 23, 1954 | Week ended December 12, 1953 


16 





Seeking 
Full-Time 


Work 


269 


| 


Seeking 
Part-Time 
Work 


27 


Coe PCO eel aCe e ees see 





Total 


* * 


15 
10 





Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work 


181 





Seeking 
Part-Tim e 
Work 


‘eile! wo [wire] tel ere) 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 23, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 


The Labour Force 


Both Sexescncetccis oth totes wiaisvs arevniecs.c' 
PAlSTICULLUTAl cee eres ee come a eee 
INon=Agriculturallesessemintesiciccrielelren 


Mia lestrercat ers ser crstaree ian cleats sjootaterote aes 
FASTICULEUTA le ceeatetinn sh secionie cic. Seon 
WNon-Agriculturalgmrascods.csccceene 


EM GLES Hees ees & oR Riatele sie doe wins ktak 


cA PriCultarslnce mer elcmatrrn: mets recee 
INone=Aericultural mere eee cnet 


AUG OATS crtne Gretac tore. Sevareats how rai brs 
20 — 2A Vara en imoe sien cere ne oseae 
QO ENV OATS fe aie eton eae ne eaGn ee 
AS GARY GATS semen ae ace crete sites sharasereere 
Goryearstandioverserieneseeet ace. 


Persons with Jobs 
DIES I ana eias Bee 


PAOTICOEUTAL eee ner ae ates te create: 
INou=Aericultunalc semen cee ace scicen 


Miciles Ste oaoctnet < oe ee re ores 


Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 


BOL SCKES Gee tek eer eiclooates wank Maire cee se 


IU BA Scharh t Uins ie Aa Nein. cp A 


* Less than 10,000. 


Canada 


280 








oa 








TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month 





Atlantic 


2,777 
2,198 
3,928 
4,531 
4,049 

250 


Quebec 


18,005 
13,575 
46,033 
35,318 
34,294 

1,541 





Ontario 


48, 607 
39,041 
104, 842 
86,059 
90,120 
4,493 


Prairies 


17, 904 
12,975 
25,165 
23,560 
27,208 

1,052 














Man 
Ont Sask B.C: 
Alta 
1,926 892 418 
205 309 17 
1,721 583 401 
1,454 728 322 
195 301 16 
1,259 427 306 
472 164 96 
10 * * 

462 156 95 
1,926 892 418 
160 79 28 
239 116 46 
894 413 207 
545 246 122 
88 38 15 
1,845 859 388 
1,380 698 295 
465 161 93 
202 307 16 
1,643 552 372 
1,502 493 335 
1,073 349 248 
429 144 87 
81 33 30 
1,554 936 457 
264 PAD ibys 
1,290 724 340 

Ss Canada Adult 

N.W.T Total Males 
7,924 | 95,217] 39,044 
6,123 | 73,912 30,700 
14, 423 194,391 95,818 
15,030 164,498 66, 083 
13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
744 8, 080 3,116 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
























































z ee. 
oS a [=] i 45) & ae! 

= 6: os a Be E 

Month ate als a ace aes “4 

ae Bevite BE jas) Ses] 2 5 

=O HE | oS 2 "4 Sete i 2 

on a Se] 9.8 9 = of | os Boe = n = 

3.8 beh Be) Bie 18 3) a's | So | 3 o = 

aS i aa ees ie 2 Go| sog a 4s g 

ae 4 he) || esl 5 &D 2o}] S06 3 ~ ° 

= Ay oO SOMO (Pm < eS m2 oh a a oe) ~ 
1951 Tota latte. 8 ee ee Ae OO T5531 7i| eee ttereeecilt ee eee 255890 eee ell taciereeet enter 5,402) 114,786 
1952—T otal eres eee ee 1054165900 aaa ae eee |e eee LGe 97, lilheercases all srcatensceay ate 1,526} 85,029 
19538-—T otali eee eee 10,021) 6,339] 1,855) 3,185)13,766| 17,250 879| 26, 492/10, 380 966| 91,133 
1954-— Januanyar ot. eter eee 685} 372 86} 169} 9808 461 29 1,086} 570 DOI noo 

Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
Torey Manu- Construc- ation, : Services, oe 
er: Fishing, facturing tion Commmup a eae Labour Total 
preere y Storage, ment) Income 
boca Trade 

1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 4] 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 lve 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
11949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 Pall 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 70 270 52 208 178 28 806 
1952—Average............. 76 299 62 230 197 Si 895 
1958—Average............. 73 326 70 251 218 33 971 
195 1—— Jul ya ee eee ee 71 273 55 212 179 30 820 
AUGUSt Ate eR ee 72 277 60 214 180 29 832 
September........... 76 282 61 217 182 29 847 
Octoberse-s are 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
November........... 83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
DMecembers eae 81 286 OZ, 222 188 2 858 
IEPA RIMIEIAT oS odcunanoot 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
iRebruanyaeeeeeo nee 80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
March ras one = eee 74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
ATT Sy S95 ne eee 63 291 53 222 193 30 852 
May ee cn eee 69 292 60 220 197 30 875 
June: Sen ae 71 292 61 231 200 30 885 
BACIGs aati ie .. k eeeeatee 71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
August. sae eee 7 304 75 234 197 31 919 
September........... 80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
Octobersees eee 82 314 adi 239 202 32 946 
November........... 83 318 75 242 202 32 952 
IDecembersss. sees. 76 322 62 245 205 Oe 942 
1955-—Januaryr, vce ime uete 71 317 58 247* 203 32 928 
Hebruanyeaewn. eee 69 322 56 235 207 31 920 
Mia chonyen aust van 61 325 57 236 213 oe 924 
EW iG lie eae AU wane a 61 326 63 253" 213 33 949 
May ete on, i pata 69 328 72 249 219 32 969 
Juneeaee ch es ee 75 328 72 253 218 cata) 979 
a oe Cae eee det 325 76 255 219 34 986 
AUS TISt eee ey tee 80 328 81 256 215 33 993 
September........... 81 333 82 258 224 34 1,012 
October eee 78 328 83 259 227 34 1,009 
November........... 77 324 76 258 227. 33 995 
December........... (2 330 69 257 228 33 989 











1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. _* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employees having 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,474,050. 








Year and Month 


104A Verag OMe. c trend... ceainein os 
1948 AV CLA O Mie mmr air ee eT ea 
QAO SA Vera genni = amt ahead ccs ataidehiok 
1950 — A erdpenn ean... athe ook cee hes ak 
1O5 I= Avera cern yin pee a Seiek lsat 
1952=-A versigerts (ok FOR sk aA we 
QDS A Vera ge nn eS ARMnCR ot netic 


Jan, AORPTOD 2k eee ee eet, Che eae a 


Jan. inl OD Smem moe hine Mme She Aimabtets 7 
Feb. tle ja US 3e ee oe Geet ee es 
Mar LOSS aR cae seen ick. Soe aes 
Apr LOSS Ae nee few ee eyo oe tke ob. 
May LOO SS ArE Mer Re ete cotsk Ae or 
June I hy TASS ee ee ee ol oh Pn 

July ee LOD SA eer ee beneath .B 
Aug 1 sl Ae oe ues os ea tie Rae eR 37 
Sept Ly SER Ee, Ales HG Tee ae 
Oct DP ODS Wwe awh fe ccs ctaca ek 
Nov Line IELTS 8 veel ley SRW tow ie a 
Dec eee OO Orne OM RE acest oe ge 


Jan. ree OD 4 ee Rare eaves tis, Go sneers 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at January 
4, 











100-0 





Newfoundland 





eee eee 


er ecos 


—_— 
Sk 
~I 
NIH ODPOW ow 


at 
He OVO 
COIS 
arom 


1:5 











Nova Scotia 








New Brunswick 








2-4 




















Manitoba 


























S 
re) 
aoe 
ee ige eae] oa 
P| o > 
Es f= 
MN <x —Q 
7-2} 88-1) 97-1 
99-5) 93-7} 101-3 
100-0} 100-0} 100-0 
100-8) 104-5) 100-8 
106-0} 112-4] 106-1 
111-4] 120-8} 106-7 
116-0} 128-5) 108-4 
108-9} 114-3) 104-0 
113-5) 125-7) 106-4 
106-2} 121-6} 101-0 
105-7| 122-7) 102-1 
105-7) 121-6) 104-6 
109-2) 123-6) 106-5 
115-1) 127-7} 108-1 
119-7} 131-3] 111-6 
123-3] 135-2] 114-2 
123-3] 1385-6) 114-7 
123-9] 135-0} 114-6 
124-1} 132-4] 110-2 
122-7) 130-1] 107-1 
115-9) 124-7} 103-7 








Norte:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
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1948—A verage.. 
1949—A verage.. 
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Employ- 
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115: 
114- 


110-2 


Industrial Composite! 


Aggregate] Average 


Weekly |Wagesand 


Payrolls 


Salaries 


DO WWWHDOROAG 


Average 
Weekly 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Wagesand| Employ- 


Salaries 


ment 


Aggregate] Average 


Weekly |Wagesand 
Payrolls 


Salaries 


134-0 


Average 
Weekly 
Wagesand 
Salaries 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
pei vee and ‘a estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Area and Industries 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 








EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Jan La Dec Tiedan. 1) Jane 1) Dec 1 
1954 1953 1953 1954 1953 
(a) PROVINCES 
Wewiound| snd sae eee ee aie ree 125-4 141-2 132-4 173-6 205-1 
Prince Edward Island................ 105-8 12a 116-7 135-0 157-5 
INOVa SCObIa Teer eee. Look eRe 97-8 | 100-2 99-3 126-2 132-0 
INewabruns wick. eeee 45) aa ee 99-4 102-3 107-8 128-2 131-9 
One bec eer ay cee e ee. Fa ee 108-9 114-6 113-8 143-5 155-2 
Ontario's meen ate ee ee” 112-6 114-8 11405 149-6 156-3 
Manttoba monte name os. ee. 104-8 108-8 106-7 134-5 140-7 
SAsica TEE Want ie a anne: on wk ee 115-9 IPAs 7 113-5 154-2 162-0 
AT Derca eee tre eee ee ee ee 124-7 130-1 125-7 162-4 174-9 
riick @olum bi gem nn | 103-7 107-1 106-4 141-0 152-2 
CANA DART ee eo 8 Bat ee OFe 110-2 114-1 113-6 145-9 154-9 
(b) Mrerropotitan AREAS 

Sti OWN See arent a atte ee te hon et 109-6 118-7 115-6 138-6 156-7 
SV.cney eee er ener es Ee 97-7 98-6 105-7 124-0 133-5 
Halifax eee REE A) Spee. TES al 119-1 120-0 147-8 154-4 
ated OFT peers tes TRE Sr wae a 107-1 100-4 110-2 133-3 127-5 

MO DECR ee te ot Bee re ek 107-6 112-3 108-8 139-1] 152-9 
Dherbrooke men ee we Le ee 100-6 101-0 108-4 123-5 134-6 
pUhreerEuiversm are een eee 98-1 104-2 97-4 125-2 136-9 
(Ortimmond villosa eee Ae 70-9 73-1 88-9 97-0 96-4 
Montres| eee me meee eter ee | © 1B) o8) 115-0 113-2 145-2 156-0 
Ontawaa Eble oe ee oe ee 109-2 110-6 111-4 142-9 146-1 
POteroOLrouglit es search tne 101-7 | 102-5 98-3 140-6 | 142-1 
Oshawa mene reer eens amet 155-9 118-2 142-8 201-0 143-2 
iNpenpaga, IMIG). es Snelacabeoncescosoeee 158-5 161-3 154-5 220-4 245-4 
SpCatharines seen |e rn 112-4 117-0 124-7 ~49-8 156-8 
PE GLONCOM Ee Te oe ee om etre wont. 121-1 123-4 119-0 163-7 170+1 
ETA] tous tet ee bee ee 108-2 110-8 111-4 140-1 149-3 
BvD COIR Ks a vd w els Oe ae ee 78-6 79-7 98-4 100-3 103-4 

PEE os cleat oa NERS Sey Cele te ee 104-8 107-3 110-1 141-8 149-0 
isitchencreee eee ree ne 102-7 110-9 106-6 131-0 149-6 
SUG ou Tny Mee eee et ee oe 137-7 138-9 133-5 183-3 186-3 
oud Ona een eee te Se 110-9 113-1 113-0 147-1 153-4 
ALT eee ee eee el ae ee 114-9 119-2 124-0 166-0 181-0 
Wan Sore eee 107-7 104-5 111-0 137-2 142-7 
Paulie teow anion seen eee 123-3 131-1 134-8 160-2 169-8 
Ft. Wiliam—Pt; Arthur.............. 115-9 120-2 114-9 lin love 160-7 
Winnipeo eee yeaa ei fee ts 101-8 106-2 105-1 133-1 139-4 
ECG itic wren eaten! ON Seeman cel nyt | 115-5 119-2 116-0 159-0 160-5 
Sasks toons sc eh oe eee ee 116-8 125-6 114-7 159-7 172-8 
TcimMOntonwee eee pee en ne 140°3 148-4 142-2 187-3 206-3 
Calcary see cr et ae te 129-0 133-1 126-0 169-1 180-1 
Wancouvers arerrat id. vires 102-0 103-1 103-5 138-0 141-2 
Vichorineeperr mem te tha neae ss 113-5 113-5 110-9 150-6 158-0 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 109-1 124-6 129-5 162-8 186-1 
Minne: : aie us : os : 2 PO Re sets 103-6 105-1 114-9 137-3 147-4 
MEN YG WONG. oc sou ascaouebeabanacee 108-3 110-9 111-4 144-5 152-8 

Dura blew oodsla eee eee ae 118-9 120-0 121-8 158-2 166-3 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 99-1 103-1 102-1 130-9 139-5 
CoOnstructionse eer ace er ee meee. 106-3 122-7 111-3 143-0 183-2 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CAULOMG Pere rn ere te eee 108-4 Iplilo's} 108-9 138-6 142-4 
Public utility operation............... 111-8 | 113-2] 108-2] 156-6] 158-1 
IINTEN6 eset bib rac hin Bena nes Ser Sea ene ee 119-5 120-3 120-4 159-0 157-0 
Finance, insurance and realestate...... 123-8 123-7 123-1 154-6 153-8 
OLN ICG gee terrane hen: Mien Fete 106-6 | 108-4 | 106-1] 139-5 | 143-0 
industria lkcomposites nnn ainsi 110-2 | 114-1 113-0 | 145-9 | 154-9 








Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries, 
































Jan. 


1953 


life 2 
147- 


SODOHUMDOSANWIORUNABRKOOHDUNKNSUARUIOS oO NE IDMRARHOwM 


a> hI MDOrRO WNNRrOD 


1 




















in Dollars 
Jan, 1) Dec; i) Jan. 
1954 1953 1953 
lal 54.54 49 
42.98 43 . 84 42. 
48.25 49.26 46. 
48.80 48.80 47! 
54.12 55.62 Dil 
58.79 60.28 bo. 
54.64 5d..03 52), 
bay 54.71 52. 
57.83 59.71 55. 
62.03 64.85 58. 
56.67 58.13 53. 
40.76 42.52 39. 
59.58 63.55 58. 
45.70 46.15 43. 
44 §7 45.56 41. 
45.89 48 33 44. 
44.28 48.08 42. 
52.48 53.97 50. 
3.19 aye 50. 
54.46 56.67 SIM 
51.15 51.88 47 
61.97 62.14 55 
65.68 61.70 56 
63.44 69.40 62 
65.58 65.96 60 
59. 84 61.00 55 
60.07 62.51 57 
55.91 56.84 54 
53.19 54.55 49 
51.87 54.89 50. 
Wee 71.80 69. 
53.83 55.05 52 
70.22 73.84 61. 
64.15 68.83 58. 
66.22 66.02 65. 
58.99 60.18 oi. 
51.92 O2nte 49. 
200 51.50 48, 
51.04 51.34 47. 
54.40 | 56.64 Bl. 
Etsy lel 56.93 52 
59.27 59.99 55 
Domi 57.90 3 
59.56 | 59.58 oT. 
68.12 72.01 65. 
58.39 60.29 54. 
62.50 65.06 58. 
54.14 55.49 50. 
55.68 61.81 ile 
61.40 61.31 59. 
66.96 66.76 63. 
49.22 48.27 46. 
LSP fn 52.50 50. 
37.79 Sool 34. 
56.67 Bsns 5S 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 








Year and Month 


1945—Average...... 
1946—Average...... 
1947—Average...... 
1948—Average...... 
1949—Average...... 
1950—Average...... 
1951—Average...... 
1952—Average...... 
1953—Average...... 


valieioe  Ul, ale 
*Jan A MBBS Soc 
Feb 1 UBB Be 
Mar. tbe SEE 8S Gc 
Apr IU UDB So Bide 
May lee Ria ne 
June iL, ABBE. Suse 
July 12h L053 Aen 
Aug. TO OS Aeets 
Sept 1 CBRE Boos 
Oct. i EBs aa J 
Nov em O53 
Dec 119582, 44. 
ean | ee O54 eee 




















Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Average 
Weekly 


Wages 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 

Average | Average Average | Average Average 
sees Hourly | Weekly Peles Hourly | Weekly oe Hourly 
Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages Earnings 

No cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. 
44.3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 
42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 
42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 
42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 
42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 
42-3 103-6 43 .82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 
41-8 116-8 48 82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 
41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 
41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 
38-1 127-1 48 43 38:3 136°4 52.24 37°9 116-8 
38°3 134-0 Dinos 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 
41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 
42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 
42-1 134-9 56.79 42.3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 
41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 
41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 
41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 123-5 
41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60-90 40-6 123-4 
41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-6 123-0 
41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 
41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0 124-8 
41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 
38-6 140-4 54.19 39-2 150-1 58.84 37-9 129-0 


*The averages at these dates were effected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


AND CITIES 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Alberta Gece Cote era e ee Cioe Semen: 


POLONtO con + Selecteer Ree te Re eee cree 


Waitin peg ah. ike sels gee a ee 
WV AD COUV ELSE aaek Net bo teas ae ee 














Jan. 1, 
1953 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Deg. 1, 

1954 1953 1953 1954 1953 

40-1 41-2 41-0 144-4 132-5 
39-0 41-3 38-5 125-4 121-6 
38-5 41-9 39-2 125-9 122-4 
39-3 42-6 40-0 126-9 125-5 
38°5 40-8 37°6 147-2 145-4 
38-1 40-1 38-3 136-1 134-4 
40-0 41-1 39-9 141-7 140-9 
38-4 41-1 38-4 144-1 142-9 
36-1 38-1 34-9 168-9 167-3 
38-0 41-8 38-7 132-5 131:5 
38-8 41-0 37-6 146-2 145-3 
37-5 39-9 36-9 159-2 158-1 
37-1 41-1 33°2 166°9 169-4 
37-8 39-7 38-1 134-5 132-5 
35-6 Sle 34-2 164-0 164-3 











TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Industry 





UREN TNS Sete eee A es bal Beit dean anes (aLbe: 


Bootsand shoes! (except rubber)......-27..4.......0. 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 
Woollentsoods Maries nae trees we Mitek ae Pee 
Svnbneticntextslesran casi cmememar ies eice ae ee ee 
Clothineu(texii cancun Meeeeeree eee en. 
Menistclothinomereverernt ce tere ee 
NLOMen acClOLuine earn ene etn eek Ore 
Kitt POOdS Meee ett hee, Seay ot ene 


Dawe Geplaninvenaillse eee a erm re ah see ee 
UVRIRINGby ca conics baste ae ee eae ea ee 


Heating and cooking appliances....................-. 
UROMLCAS tI oS ye ee eed ee ee es Sune Re ON ie ee 
Machineryrm aniiacuuiinin pier eee inn ic oer ie 
Primanvaroneanclistee | aapeier seein 4) sen 
DPNCCWIME LAL OTOUMUCEE, dace, ware ns onsjcvstie slime weleaows 

a DriMspoLta ton eqduipmenbtymeserarece a. anes een ll. 
FATRCrALG An Og parts eave. en ties Sales een 
IMotorevchi cles tamer Note rrtitc ac Se fee ee eee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 
Slap oWildingrandirepalring maces oe eee aan enn. 
aINou-lerousmmeval products syesacee deen ce one aes 
Px TT DTOG Mebane arenas aso secte Cig oracte ke ree ar 
Byassiand Copper PrOMucts, < .ocs oc o- cas neue cdden ss 
pmelving andsretinine a. eee ecco eee ne 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................... 
eavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 
*Non-metallic mineral products.................0..005 
Claveproducte we Meer (tet eos. c.ccc been eee nie 
Glsseandiclass productei 3/6602 064.-c2ce nets neces 
Products of petroleum and coal.............-......-. 
SURE MICA MPOUUCES eee vin se cil onc cement bOuacn Reon 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
NCIS Ea calinyani cuss taney aii itn eet ncrtereeee 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............... 
Rd Ural leve OOS eer tee. thier. br me nS EarN. ieee 
IN GH -CUEADIO VOOUS! SE 7h. is vino olsieeigugia gs wide bow. 
STONE ENCHION hee et Mh. seo wows omXSas vee 
Builcinesiancestrucsuresmae eee ere ernie cr 
Highways, bridges and streets...............-.-....- 
Electric and motor transportation... ................5- 
SEM NOL Ere, See” 2A srr fal Gel sate oS) i mbiens wralhcs Fema 


Average Hours 


Jan. 1|/Dec. 1{Jan. 1/3 
1954 | 1953 | 1953 























no no. | no 

40-6| 43-9) 40-6 
42-2} 45-1) 42-2 
43-1} 46°7) 48-3 
41-9} 44-3) 41-4 
38:4; 42-2) 38-5 
36-9) 41-6] 37-3 
43-8) 44-2) 43-5 
39-1) 43-5} 39-0 
38-6} 41-2] 38-3 
38-8} 41-7} 39-2 
39-5) 40-2) 40-1 
34-6} 39-3] 33-7 
39-3) 42-8! 37-6 
43-0) 43-5) 43-6 
39-4; 41-4] 39-7 
37-0} 39:7] 32-5 
37-2} 40-2) 38-3 
35-9} 39-2} 36-3 
34-4} 38-0} 35-0 
37-1) 40-5} 38-8 
33:4) 37-1] 36-8 
38-1} 41-6} 40-8 
40-1} 44-1) 42-2 
32°3) 37-2] 32-6 
32-1) 36-3} 32-4 
29-5} 34-9} 29-2 
34-9} 39-9} 35-0 
38:1] 42-2) 36-7 
36:9] 41-2) 35-5 
39-7; 43-9] 38-8 
40:2) 43-2] 38-4 
41-4) 43-2) 42-0 
42-3) 43-4] 43-2 
38-8; 42-5] 38-4 
39-2} 40-4) 37-8 
39-0) 41-5] 38-3 
38:3} 38-9] 37-1 
37:7| 41-4) 35-3 
40-3} 42-0) 40-2 
37-4) 41-8} 37-1 
38-1) 42-6] 36-3 
39-9} 43-0} 40-1 
39-6] 40-1} 39-7 
37:9} 41-4) 35-8 
39:5} 41-4] 38-4 
41-2) 43-6) 438-5 
38-6} 39-1] 31-7 
37-7| 39-4) 36-6 
38-7; 40-1] 39-1 
40-5} 43-6) 39-4 
40-3} 41-3) 40-1 
38:7} 41-3) 38-9 
40-3} 42-5) 39-6 
41-2); 40-9] 41-5 
39-0}; 41-6) 39-1 
39-9} 41-3] 39-7 
40-7) 43-9) 40-6 
42-1) 45-2) 41-9 
40-5} 44-6) 42-6 
41-0} 42-7) 41-9 
41-2} 41-8] 40-8 
41-0) 41-2} 39-9 
41-0) 41-6} 40-6 
39-6} 42-1) 38-6 
39-2} 41-7] 38-5 
37:9; 40-7} 38-2 
35:4) 41-6] 34-7r 
33:9} 40-8) 33-0 
37-8} 40-6) 37-8r 
44-8) 45-0) 44-2 
40-7} 41-6) 41-4 
41-6) 42-2) 42-7 
39-4} 41-2) 39-0 

| 

















Average Hourly 
Earnings 


an. 1]Dec.1|Jan. 1 


1954 | 1953 | 1958 





158-2) 157-3) 153-4 
162-2) 161-2} 154- 
134-1} 133-9} 131- 
175-9] 175-4} 169- 











170-6] 167-0} 165 
146-1) 143-3} 143 
140-4; 138-4) 134- 
122-7} 118-5} 116-5 
148-9} 147-8) 144-4 
105-3} 98-1] 101-3 
131-6} 131-8] 121-2 
107-8} 105-9} 100-6 
153-4) 149-8} 140-7 
128-8} 130-6} 119-7 
147-0} 145-1] 138-6 
99-0} 98-4) 95-5 
94-9) 94-5) 91-2 
109-2) 108-5} 106-7 
111-1) 110-9} 109-8 
103-8} 103-4} 102-5 
113-2} 111-6} 108-5 
98-0} 96-6) 92-6} ; 
96-8) 95-8) 91-8 
102-3) 99-5) 95-9 
97-6] 97-2) 92-1 
124-1) 123-0} 119-4 
134-0) 131-6] 129-5 
111-9) 112-4) 106-3 
108-7} 108-5} 101-9 
157-8] 155-0} 147-9 
169-6) 166-9] 157-8 
121-4) 121-0) 115-5 
160-8) 161-7} 152-1 
155-3) 155-1} 149-5 
164-5} 161-3} 160-0 
162-1} 163-9} 153-7 
141-1} 141-1} 132-7 
135-9) 136-3} 130-6 
153-7} 154-3} 145-5 
149-4} 150-2) 140-6 
170-7} 170-2) 168-0 
144-7| 145-8) 138-7 
158-5) 159-2) 153-2 
161-5} 162-9} 153-9 
169-5} 173-3} 163-6 
159-1} 159-0} 154-1 
157-4) 157-9} 154-2 
146-1) 148-5} 142-7 
158-4] 156-9} 150-3 
146-4) 146-1} 138-8 
145-1} 145-9} 138-6 
173-3) 171-3} 163-6 
145-6} 145-9} 140-6 
162-0} 160-8} 157-5 
138-8) 137-1] 132-7 
130-6} 127-9} 123-2 
135-7) 132-8] 128-1 
185-1) 186-1} 178-2 
141-0) 140-5} 136-0 
116-4} 116-5} 108-3 
160-3) 159-6) 161-0 
115-3} 113-8} 107-4 
150-1) 149-5) 144-5 
129-0} 126-1] 121-8 
148-2) 147-3}137-5r 
163-9} 161-3} 150-0 
115-5} 115-3}109-9r 
137-8] 136-2) 133-5 
82-0) 81-4) 76-3 
82-2; 81-6) 75-9 
77-4) 76:9) 73-2 














Average Weekly 
Wages 


Jan. 1|Dec. 1 
1953 


1954 














Jan. 1 


1953 








* Durable manufactured goods industries. r—Revised. 
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TABLE C-7.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price ederes D.B.S. 








Average Acenien Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Hours H ae Weekly = | 
Date Worked E ee Earnings Average Consumer Average 
Per Week BEDINGE (W.E.) Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945. ........0...-.05- 44-3 69-4 30.74 73-7 75-0 98-3 
MonthiveAverage 1946s... nee seen: 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77°5 92-4 
Monthiveav.erd ce) 04: (oremegitete sent teters 42°5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948. 3. ee... sane 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
MonthiveAvera ce 1949 ee: san ec aeisiiocios 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
MonthiyrAwversee) 195 lees acs weenie 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952................-- 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Week Preceding: 
January DRSO5 Sie ee eee Ce eee 42-2* 134-0 56.55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
lnGlommiay Al, WCBS sadeeodc omddobe 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March 1 QOS terteans Onrertcare ls 42-1 134-4 56.58 ibetaor/ 114-8 118-2 
April PTO BS Pet teste sme one 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May [SR TODS ee ane 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June Ih, as Rie, Gace eee ot ae 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July MeL OD8 Se hare crore cio smraeiee 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116:9 
August Bee ent gape A Poe 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
Septem berm a Goose ane ate 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October [STOR gi seers aera 41-5 136-6 56.69 135°9 116-7 116-5 
INkoRiqereal ofste hy UR a 5 ste cgeeccauas 41-4 137-4, 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
IDecemibcil Chore eee eee 41-2 138-4 57.02 136:7 115-8 118-0 
January 1 19547 (2) eee coe cee 41-3* 140-4 57.99 139-0 115-7 120-1 








Norse:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
: 4 : ue adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32, January 1, 1954, 38-6 
1ours $54.19. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC %51: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and _ place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC, 751 cand form UIC 757... A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* 





Live Applications for 














Month Employment 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March Pe LOLS Seer y, Ree Rey tn ae 16,416 15,784 32,200 155,249 45,105 200,354 
March I a oe eer ee Be oe oR eee as 10, 187 13,544 DOM 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
March LODO Meer eee ae ee 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75,646 375,998 
March LPO OF Ieeeaeye weer cpter twee te erect rai tyo nec tees 24,550 13,118 37,668 | 232,385 64,312 296,697 
March MLO DAMN Seneca Pap arclociy tyetiree gts eae 15,129 10,209 25,388 | 285,454 85, 487 370, 941 
March LI, UU ita ts eh i ae ee 13, 604 13,799 27,403 | 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April (EL O SS towers em een rca ee ae 18,545 16,368 345913 338,500 66, 702 405, 202 
May tM BUCS aig sa NM ea ar a 24,982 19,142 44,124 | 241,990 SMOo 299, 387 
June 9 5S arene ee Ste arie Be nan meld Be 24,564 21,143 45,707 152,488 49,614 202, 102 
July iO Oe a2 daricl o ere ee Mea eee ea 21,229 20, 088 Aloe 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August lik WIG stains Neco Seeger Mme Boma negy ane am 19,382 We 387, 154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
eisiaureyemeyere “ike WBE inis Oa sorta cn cement omnnie ron 24,203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48,634 161,825 
October BOO Seem tere says taro Brae eee ee 24,025 17,806 41,831 117,827 53, 453 171,280 
INowenlb eran ml O 5S tre rece eee ese et 15,282 13,058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
December TL ODS See Moe, vei eccotaralteiee Scien 15,446 11,868 27,314 | 241,094 74,513 315,607 
January Ue LOD a Meenas oe RI ae Seem eat 8,298 9,121 17,419 | 354,965 84,306 439,271 
February Pee LO DAG (Lean orci ree ye Mea ohitiers 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
March I, UST 09 ah oe preter cine ae ame 9,014 10,176 19,190 | 457,029 105, 622 562,651 





* Current vacancies only. er 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY Meath ee AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 
31, 1954 @ 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping........................5- 
BOres try iicc sp cee nec Set oe bree Te eee ee ee oe 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 
Metal*Mining vtec... oe ie eee ce cents caster tte stareciein se 
HOO) Co SA CADRE SS Sh Ot GREG CREP itt: UA, eo Beye Se, Abs IPI ar 
INon=Metale Mining wee ai dare tiee em ae ieee atta e 
Quarrying. Clay, and) Sand [Pits semen eee tele etal: 
Pros peGtin See aiont aetsciasrecmnastc oi cus tele «chase stekeeserrale =i 


Manufacturing ee nck oe at Sa eee eae e a eretav tr ners ope tes 
Hoods and) Beverages. act vor ascetic Comin ere eters 
Dobaccoland. Lobaccoreroductsees.c eee ee eee eee 
Rubber Products 7. mecsbe wc. Seas Het ee cena ie 
Heather VE rodiuctsnys -tvswiecey ethene ne peities & career Ree etenere:§ 
Textile Products (except clothing).............-.+---:- 
Clothines(textileand iUr) ce se eek meets cer enier re 
WoodsProductste- seme ace. etic eeniiee etter: crete oe 
Paper Products teste ee ceo ats tie ane cede eine ties tere > 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 
Lrontand ISteelabroductsnrs, sauna ces te ae eareaee 
Lransportation Wauipment a cee eee miei 
INonu=Herrouss Metals broducts.cseete eee ee ene ne ciel: 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................2ee00- 
INoneMetallre: Minerals Progductsnnjce eerie cetera 


Chemical SProductss: sca. ot cree en eerie te 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 


Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 
TANS POrla blOn ie Mee a eer ciclo te nen oer etre nds erstete 
DLOLARE:. asta cca ee HONE eC Moco Tate hee bie rer ite Ota tials 
COMMUN Cabin te seer eee ete cis ee eearehc Secrarens 


Public Utility Operationas7 o-cene eee ioe ae a aeee 


Trade@3e (7 4 fr ee ee tee ches Ceres 
Wiholésaleses 22.6 Ftc soe cere tener tae etree she 
Fiétarl ok shacce shee eee ee eee 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 


SErvice’: bh Say AS. cee eck ase OO eta ec eee 
Communttyorre ubliciSemvice nie em ecient e 
Government: Services sacs chee chee ee eee 
Recreation wer Vice. ye wae eas enn a eteoe ssn aere 
Business Services sees ea een ae Cee ae ree eee 
Personal (Ser yviGers ont haem eatin ie alee, aan nearer 


GRAND, TOTAL or tak a jenles dilete ss eels «stole detsitetee 








Male 











Female 


er 








Total 





Change from 


December 


31, 1953 


71 
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(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATI 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANU 


Occupational Group 





Professional and managerial workers.... 


BELETICAN WOLKETS i) Os. tines odeoks che. | 


Agriculture and fishing.................. 


Skilled and semiskilled workers........ 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

COD ACCO) Res meee ee tes ames at 
ilextilessclothinswetc. eee ne. 
Lumber and wood products......... 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
Metalworking Win soya se ce 

IB TOCTET Cel meena sates PAM ONL Fines Naa: 


VLiniin One en eee eae ie BONE ORY Oe Omi 
Transportation (except seamen) sane ti 
Communications and public utility. . 
plinad eidandisenvicesyenn sae ueee). | 


OTE Ens eWae an eters eee Se 


Lumber and lumber products........ 
Metaliwonkin cers ee. noe | 
WONStEUCTIONS 9. Nec tok s dub suces..e: 








(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Male 


1,224 
932 





(4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. 














Female Total 
581 1,805 
2,979 3,911 
760 1,895 
3,291 3,726 
ee . 6 
3 235 
1,539 4,946 
4 25 
1,236 1,349 
3 925 
15 66 
109 153 
ie 21 
17 367 
11 152 
ror ae ee 2 
ak ae 69 
Sater: 338 
7 449 
Reet aoe 63 
83 218 
45 672 
7 39 
2 45 
422 1,457 
74 132 
29 126 
11 123 
Oe hse 285 
315 791 
9,575 17,981. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 














ONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
ARY 28, 1954 (!) 








Live Applications 
for Employment 


Male 


6, 061 
13, 263 
5, 909 
34, 383 
3,570 
4,092 
208, 923 


163, 432 
6, 648 
20,510 
10, 464 
82,186 
43,624 


439, 633 








Female 


1,121 
20, 540 
12, 446 
18,078 

13 

1,127 

27, 295 


103, 112 








Total 


7,182 
33, 803 
18,355 
52, 461 

3, 583 

5,219 

236,218 


13,315 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











BY 

















1944—1954 
ae Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Ye nett eB cy es A TR oe a 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,288 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
IO A Ointene errata oven eve cin. totes sais hve rat 1,855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
TGV) 2, oes oa SO Epa G By Con Danae eos See 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
iL OA (inners arek se: ROT sree, cas Ses Paons 6a coe ors 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549, 376 220, 473 769, 849 
Lior ond died aici enue aac. nae ee ie eee 1,197, 295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
GO creer ocrcietercsa Rta coitus Piecea aa a 1,295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
LIS U) Bchblaccect o adh Geert cs ecco Pace nee eae eee ee 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
IG OU ereee eer eters ere eres ied coats cts stig. 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
IOS Ae i oe 5 6 cae RECN acs ct Sh oak ae 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 802,730 980, 507 
1D DOR PRO rT eee ee cleans fais) sebcte os cust ae « 1,980,918 754,358 | 2,735,276 661, 167 332, 239 993, 406 
G5 4e Ce Miomtiny) Been. saat aicia obese 223, 454 72,393 295, 847 31,120 19,828 50, 948 
E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Province 


FA Der teat terete farce cist rthass aides ale oaio stares Ie ee 


MotalaGanadas danuarya UOD40e ane cree cerita: 
Totals Canada, December, 1953 42 e.0- 26 0a. eels 
Motel @anad and anuanry el 90an stereos sieelietete els 





Month of January, 1954 














Number 
Receiving 
Indast, | Come, | Dave Benefit | Amount of 
Week of mencing d ale ae te ) Paid 
the Month*| Benefit Be ee ce By 
$ 
9,124 4,872 213, 490 (473) 736, 660 
2,418 il, sl 42,906 (73) 125, 653 
17,961 HL Say 320,356 (2,804) 1,063, 443 
15, 864 7,822 323,406 (1,567) 1,023,096 
nL Ose 67,113 | 2,607,360 (20,030) 8,098,771 
102,351 58,800 | 2,174,288 (17,486) 6, 836, 704 
18, 289 9,965 370,744 (4,813) 1,141,571 
12,939 6, 103 208,173 (1,689) 661, 488 
18, 680 10, 260 355,537 (2,617) 1,154, 265 
42,494 20,899 947,638 (7,247) 3,105,562 
Solas 197,702 | 7,563,898 (68,749)| 23,947,213 
218,323 161,723 | 5,413,801 (49,978)| 16,882,107 
2315331 163,273 | 5,628,881/-————)| 17,502,303 





I 


* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY AND 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 


LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT JANUARY 31, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE 


REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 


AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* 
INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Days Continuously on the Register 


OO O——r— | 
Province and Sex 5 
6 and 73 and J 

Total ae 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 ove Total 
Newfoundland.......... 17,258 (36) 4,776 1,370 2,705 4,931 2,199 iLO 11, 637 
alert ereer ey ae: 16,773 (386) 4,663 1,327 2,614 4,830 2,162 1,177 11, 266 
Hemaleveee. eee 485 (—) 113 4 9 101 3 100 371 
Prince Edward Island... 3,536 (13) 487 541 620 1,022 445 421 2,762 
B16... Ree es cae 3,015 (7) 424 490 530 901 376 294 2,409 
Homaleucere see 521 (6) 63 51 90 121 69 127 353 
ING VauScObiacenmcecmen 22,512 (190) 3,886 2,687 3, 836 5, 649 3,040 3,414 17, 647 
Male < cep erates oes 19,941 (167) 3,397 2,358 3,386 5, 142 2, 754 2,904 15,518 
Hemalenemoe emcee 2,571 (23) 489 329 450 507 286 510 2,129 
New Brunswick........- 24,937 (83) 3,920 3, 250 4,028 6, 747 3,965 3,027 19,671 
Males eee ee 8 21703 ly) 3,454 2,878 3,485 6, 042 3,379 2,465 16, 929 
emalemeceeeee res 3,234 (12) 466 372 543 705 586 562 2,742 
Quebecs. cae. cecum 162,367(1, 055 ) 30, 567 20,512 25,961 41, 607 23 , 046 20, 674 118,151 
Male.) Weare Sea 133,793 (726) 25,651 17,091 21,756 35, 660 19,325 14,310 99, 265 
Hemanlet aes 28,574 (329) 4,916 3,421 4,205 5, 947 Be (All 6,364 18, 886 
Ontarion sist ere 135,801 (833) 29,091 16,718 22,939 32,780 15,746 18,527 89, 000 
Male? aera ha 109,069 (632) 22,869 13, 466 18,393 27,909 12,785 13, 647 71,568 
Memale..eneeeeninee 26,732 (201) 6, 222 3,252 4,546 4,871 2,961 4,880 17, 432 
Manttobaan) eerie 24,790 (159) 4,581 2,764 3, 854 6, 982 3,363 8, 246 18,324 
Mallon. cere meennie 19,553 (117) 8,441 2, 208 2,948 5,995 2,779 2,187 14,364 
Hemaleou. eee 5,287 (42) 1,140 556 911 987 584 1,059 3, 960 
Saskatchewan........... 14,419 (73) 2,693 2,094 Deal 4,356 1,861 888 10, 856 
CIARA Une e niece 12,453 (60) 2,246 1,792 2,124 4,005 1, 647 639 9,326 
iRemale.. sete 1,966 (13) 447 302 403 351 214 249 1,530 
(Al bertachr wc 25,266 (91) 6, 467 3,030 4,245 6, 587 3,138 1,799 15, 209 
Malet. “ae. Seren nese 21,930 (83) 5,534 2,629 3,661 6, 033 RYE 1, 286 13,079 
Remaleccsessenerie: 3,336 (8) 933 401 584 554 361 513 2,130 
British Columbia....... 63,945 (287) 138703 7,053 9,992 15, 843 8, 952 8,352 51, 403 
alOvkkn eee ee 53,599 (241) 11,675 5, 856 8,285 13,831 7,388 6,564 42,690 
Memalenseneee ee 10,346 (46) 2,078 1,197 1,707 2,012 1,564 1,788 8,713 
CANADAY: STEEEe Setereee 494, 831(2,820) | 100,221 60,019 80, 707 126, 504 65, 755 61, 625 354, 660 
IMCAT M coeee eee 411, 829(2, 140) 83, 354 50,095 67,177 110,348 55,382 45,473 296,414 
EMALE each 83,002 (680) 16, 867 9,924 13,530 16,156 10,373 16,152 58, 246 





ee a aeeeaeeeEEEIEEL EEE REED 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3. 





INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 











Province 
aa Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal |Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
Newioundlandter sees. o.at Meee ten. ous 8,756 7,274 1, 482 7,564 5,039 2,525 4,844 
Prince Edward Island.................... 1,812 1525 287 ile viv 1, 207 545 645 
INO Vans Cobian eat ce wis Bae eee cas: 16, 984 13,478 3,506 18,548 14,528 4,020 4,403 
ING wails CUnS WiC ies metancnt Marnedtecctt cioo.a 12,309 10, 254 2,055 12,420 7,992 4,428 4,390 
irs DECI cae eee ceraecino eh A es ata 87,188 66, 830 20, 358 95, 659 70,356 25, 303 28,786 
OnGariOuee te serst moo. oe Ae moe longi clone 91,015 67, 678 Zanoae 96, 830 74,529 22,301 22,395 
IMEATTI COA Sree eR is iocteie theta avs ae 12,523 10,019 2,504 13, 504 9,116 4,388 2,453 
AS MabC He wan Men eek SO rete cae, wisparane 8,043 6, 723 1,320 8,358 5, 683 2,675 2,141 
PAID OP UE ae ee A ttnns oa cd: vacate Goxters s 15, 054 11, 865 3,189 14, 886 10, 852 4,034 5, 285 
iBricisaaGolumbing merase: soe cease: 38, 939 28, 708 10, 231 35, 265 26, 526 8, 739 12,640 
Total Canada, January, 1954.......... 292,628*| 224,354 68,269 | 304,786t| 225,828 78,958 87, 982 
Total Canada, December, 1953........ 292,236 | 204,464 87,772 | 246,157 | 196,087 50,070 100, 145 
Total Canada, January, 1953.......... 223,255 | 169,172 54,088 | 234,892 | 165,488 69, 404 56, 106 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 25,938. — t In addition, 24,474 claims were disposed of. Of these, 
2,071 were special requests not granted, and 912 were appeals by claimants. There were 4,282 revised claims pending 
at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO REGULAR GR SUPPLEMENTARY 
BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement January, | December, | January, 
: 1954 1953 1953 


Benefit year not established 


UCI Ma a dha sue te ie Sg ae See le 68, 074 37,265 53,331 
Supplementarryels ene tit ws camer elect dyes etic oa cles nail eit orc arte vies ciekiee 19,548 9,080 15,978 
Claimants Disqualified* 

ENOSMMIH ETD] GO y.CCl sreeptarrerete sie icee colo cvcicvarerace oie sic.015 Zovexa te leet nestenevare are Sieh wicca ales 3, 954 3,687 9,766 
Not capable of and not available for work...........5...0cs0ccscseeceeeess 1,542 1, 484 1,949 
osstolew orkid UeLtolsila DOUTIGISPULG wa) eis, sire erotic tani oteinicisiess cielo eres 121 595 250 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 657 651 953 
Discharged. fOnmMiscon dUCtRe Me lcci s tees raters ici ia ariemtetrorereleeturerne oleic cle 655 912 809 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................ece cece cence 5, 065 6, 262 5,870 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 1, 248 ; 1,217 1,074 
(OUMNS PEAR ONT 4 58 Sine Soha Oeee CREE ite bre EDIT SOc ton ono cuca enc c 3,020 2,978 2,635 

HI Giea l Speveere eee ee seat oer oy tc cc5 ta soy 6 vets at soon Tone ea ravheh adie eset sra rafeveysKal aaleiore' 9, ¥ shore 104,191 64,131 92,615 





* Data for January, 1954, include 4,232 on revised and 1,444 on supplementary benefit claims, _ ; : 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








At Beginning of Month: 





1 OR3— TD ecerr beteicihacc oe ioe osatieine torvere(thedetarege leer niele crepe ct tesa repel iegegete ceca teke 
November yo 5 er cele earner ten eicntes te ete emesete racine ozacre cn Peli siseerevenel ena cradearns 
OYA Tac ce Uae ae eno cee os See bon nos onetd cos Ged dod ghe cue cdammMGs moi 


Aig tis be occ cis «ote Se Stag 8 INE hee baer elcae olka ene seach rene cer 


1s vai hin ge eee ORR steno cman conta sco nmmeor oot taeS ora 
A fren aCe ne AARNE Coton sito or are commce cor Gan a adc soon Uae 


1952 December sae eee caterer tee ee teeta ete a etete ieee rete shebererereceanor relates 








Total 


3, 267, 000 
3,219, 000 


Employed 


3,028,500 
3,065, 400 
3,091, 600 
3, 103, 700 
3,079, 100 
3,065, 200 
3,009, 900 
2,950, 800 
2,917, 900 
2,916, 800 
2,928, 300 
3,007, 400 


3,079, 100 





Claimants* 


238, 500 
153, 600 
119, 400 
111,300 
110, 900 
119, 800 
143, 100 
215, 200 
360, 1007 
363, 2007 
354, 700T 
278, 6001 


161, 900 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, JANUARY, 1954 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
NN ———————————————— ae 
Initial Claims Only 


Persons Days Benefit 
Com- |Paid (Disability) “mount 








ne *Claims Entitled re d mencing |Days in Brack- of ce 
Considered | to Benefit Ag Benckt Benefit ets) 

$ 
INewioundlandeeriy scetiieracseesion 1,956 946 1,010 581 5,245 (7) 11,964 
eee Valance onthe ete P ea 3 Bos ee : 00 ae oe ia oe 

OW AIS COUR s arereiere ie osterata cles) e)sietelelerets : ? ’ ’ ’ 

INew ironuswiCk-rs seasons ea 4,057 2,664 1,393 2,083 | 21,902 (21) 45,565 
Quebecastin cries ivcreeks tae anes areas eee 21,901 15,539 6,362 13,409 | 179,156 (463) 369, 054 
Ontarioge me werccccceadias scbiecees 19,093 13,179 5,914 13,363 | 170,037 (249) 371, 697 
IManitobar em onan west skn ces eee 3,690 2,527 1,163 3,129 | 41,022 (802) 91,353 
Saskatchewanies sac nctesisiscs lentes 2,293 1,375 918 1,440 17,471 (60) 36,216 
Al Dertate orks vie erence eieetete alee 3, 287 2,139 1,148 2,216 | 28,088 (82) 63,698 
Britishi@olum bigeeescccserelestere else 7,195 5,224 1,971 5,672 | 70,442 (209) 159,313 
Motalad Anuary.m O04 sree teleteetes 67, 528* 46,536 20,992 44,152t| 558,644 (1,396) 1,202,732 
Total wWanusryieel 00a aeereserticets Dow lige 35,452 17,720 33,426] 438,175 (—) 932,343 


ES 


* There were, in addition, 556 renewal claims in January, 1954, and 399 in January, 1953. 
+ Includes 83 renewal claims in January, 1954, and 76 in January, 1953. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO MARCH 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 












































Other 

ree . : Household | Commo- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Oparationelditics and 

Services 
iY = Baie? 5 Ganon sob 6 ce eBee Monee 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
ING DTUAR Vines oe ats teh eee ee ison s 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
March neh aan) Beye Ree eee ee 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
FATT We ERE R. Fes AMS OS ne 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
INU ee aie eRe PIA Sek cece ees sae 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
ROT Shc 9 9) RR Sane ee en ee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100°3 99-7 99-8 
UV g ais bE aes cic chs Aseae oa 100-0 100-2 100-3 | 100-3 99-7 99-8 
PARI OTIN GMa as SNS «ar uncilooh ete eee 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
DEP UCILO CTA averse een tlh eid wee oe 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
October ieee Ps owl a oes 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 |. 100-9 
iNovem bere eee wou bes 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
ID YVAN de OTS) genio cL Ot ee 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
BYIOE Tene Pepeeie tt ce Metrics 1a SR es sens tehen s 100-0 100-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OR OTE NOS aso ae oe te te anes ee 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
la opeursimisc ce a Oe ono Se eee 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
IMG Rl ache oe Ie CVE ae 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
AS Seite Fora 0 Ale eo eee 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
IVES eee: es ee nee ee ae ats. d 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
Nin) Cae So eet een no ec. 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
EVN tee 2 Wh nce ene Ie a 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PATIOS Geeta rae ks Mar tenye scons ie cya 6 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
SED LOMUD Cram aemtmmay eerie ion vor cits 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
OCOD ETERS tor eA ocr ince ites 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
INGVelIber ser atam. : erate note arelec 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
ED CCID CEE as ree RT ie oats 106-6 108-4 109°6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
DVCAM. irae me HS cn stshens 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
MOF) ANUAT Vee ety cr eeiccs een wcdow See. 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
JEG CRUE AA 45 o bAN GAO ene ad nena 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
ManchiMieer te tinct tre siarae ie ce 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
EA Tet RM errs hp SEA co ne ie cs yaks 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
ING A Sy. asc ee RES a rea ee 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
MINIT Gee ceptor tee a8 fe mS nse e cra eave a heat 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
PUT pss 8 eel ie acter ce a eee 114:6 117-9 115°5 109-7 114°3 112-2 
PATI UIS GPA Ee tet Torii tcl Se coc ok le 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
DED LEM Dero wee Crees ree 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
October eet meets toca ee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INowem bernie aaiicutrarectebice.s 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Dace mbercmen ste on eile ie sees 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
DYGaT atheists 9 he Se on eases 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111:5 
105 2= JANI UAT Vem ens tase hs iietiGeine we ce ees 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
JIS) Sg) ER ea oo Sp peyote ace a tO 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115°8 
MEN GO ens a\S Gs bn SES MOAR 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
SEO Dyil akine, Abr, ea aller iy ae ee 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
VMN Lar eeter ees entiele seeiecercuancl as 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
INITIO Se A ie ret he eae aa eventos 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115°7 
ULL Veer rT en ee ae ts ears 116-1 116-0 120°6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
PATI SUS Lee eee ees meters ast cjarsrors om 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Sep lemD ere ene tt mice mii ee wes ais 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
OCtODCH eee ea ees 116-0 iat yoal 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
INowemberem ever tasiciver tatu nee: 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
IDecembervennse cer the es ceca e 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
OA = RRR ee Ad osu cago on Een oen ccs 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
LEMS) Ov iE eN Ga c DAO aR CORE A OEISEE 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
MAT Chien ita cree aceiere se ohiss 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
AN Sfiall len. 3 ees cura RAR Oe ere 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
UY Picras ccatetovere oieterate Tavera ie ote s.6,(eravereseusl sis 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
ALIN Meee ee ch lorerate oreiciefs chard 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
ANDI acan es Seat ERs Gn Om ROR STAR 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
ANT aiethe . Sadana IoB oe ere 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
eptembernee ccm iinet c crete els 2 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
OCG DOR eer eee ee as ee ene 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
INloverm Dereemretiys ce ele cite cine oversiels 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
WY CCOTMD CE ae rete citi e oe sisi ioiets 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
O54 JANUADV cree ietnts che fe cris scre acc 04 o/s. cles 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
eee Bia eRe RIERA OCDE 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117°5 116-5 
IMMER Ol 3 anos CAECUM On OO GRROOBOae 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
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TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1954 


Vig dkovemce INusleh (Clas aonsaacac 
Pr allifsixe teas sitet ier ew tsharetoretoce 
Spite loli, —ynogooomeuaasenGue 
Nontrealee arene eer 


Winnipepe seme risks rere) ena- 
Saskatoon—Regina..........-+- 
Edmonton—Calgary.........-- 
WaANCOUVCrs Puciioc eee aes orcieke 








(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
ee ee ee 





a | | er | | 


Total 

Feb. 1 Janwe2,n| lieben. 
1953 1954 1954 
102-3 102-6 102-4 
113-1 113-2 113-8 
114-8 115-4 115-8 
116-2 116-7 116-8 
114-8 115-3 115-5 
116-0 ialyfory 117-6 
114-1 114-9 115-0 
112-1 113-2 113-5 
112-6 114-4 114°3 
115-7 116-2 116-4 


Food 


Shelter 


Clothing 


Household 
Operation 


104-0 
119-0 
117°3 
116-1 
116-4 
117°7 
113-2 
118-1 
115-1 
124-3 








Other 
Com- 
modities 
and 
Services 


102-0 
115-8 
120-1 
115-4 
117-5 
117-6 
116-7 
111-7 
117-8 
117-4 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to com- 


pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion’ 


ee) 
@ 
® 
— 
36) 
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bar] 
an 
























































Fac ag 
a peal te 
i : 3 2. S|/59 |432) 5 
cae “é ad Ae = A Sen oie on™ 1 8 
Locality g E ae 5’. Po) ges 28 | tare A 
So | @6 | SSR) we | Bo | Loa} aso | tum | OS 
a ak BS ao re SES SE BOE S sy 
ees Bia | Seo ano Bh le | oD OTL ye paratype ee 
n far eal oa) an ca ica OQ oD 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— a e 
f= SE MOU Bosh ceee ere ce hee ie cree MOE cis 6 ror 67-4 49-2 63-7 82-2 len 50-0 60-0 
P.E.1.— a, a 
2--Gharlottetowleenh eee eae eee 60-8 56-6 47-7 37-2 35-8 75°8 62-0 44.9 50:8 
Nova Scotia— a Cc 
Soa allifass eye teceat oe acne ace cee 78-5 67-9 44.2 45-0 42-9 80-1 56-5 56-5 57-1 
a 
A= SVN Cy. Ate tee no EER 70-6 63-9 46-6 50-2 47-1 75-5 56-0 50-2 50:3 
New Brunswick— 
b= Monctoniee mer mera leer rey O91 63-3 Ge f 41«9 37°7 79-2 56-8 52-5 54-0 
| 
a 
6— Saint Johnie remain cree eco ace 77-2 70-2 50:3 50-5 45-2 80-0 57-2 55-0 50-2 
Quebec— 
{-—@ DIicoutlInie eee reee ero ae ae 89-8 86-6 57-8 46-8 46-3 72-0 65-6 48-6 48-8 
BS EL U a eee oan snes 67:7 69-6 46-2 45-8 38-7 74-0 54-3 45-7 54-1 
a 
O—Montrealie ie see eat ees oes 88-2 82-1 46-8 50-1 41-0 76-3 59-4 49-8 59-7 
a 
10 Ouebee terrace arenes: 84-0 Von 42-6 43-3 45-3 66-7 54-5 44-0 54-6 
iM—Sherbrookemrcc: ascceeedenaee 82-0 10° 53-8 53-5 38-4 72-4 56-9 49-9 44.8 
a 
12== Sorel sR ees een ee 81-4 75-6 EF, 44.] 45-0 69-6 52-6 48-9 59-5 
13=—Three: Rirvierseemene en scenic eee 90-0 77-5 42-6 42-8 39-0 69-7 56-7 49-2 60-2 
Ontario— | 
14=Brantiocdeee eee eee eee EEE eee 68-1 53-8 50-5 38-0 77-3 52-7 50-9 52-2 
a 
15 Cornwall senckcie tte eee ic 71:7 70-4 44.7 48-2 38-7 72-9 54-0 49-9 56-4 
a 
16—Fort William 72-0 70-0 51-2 52-7 43-8 FISH Alas 6 So dae 47-6 57-3 
172 Hamil tons ece eee eee 76:7 T4o 1 50-6 52-4 42-9 81-9 sate inthis: 52-4 
a 
18 —hKorkland dake seen oeeeee . 70-0 67-2 48-8 47-0 41-6 78-4 60-6 55-8 59-2 
10" FONGOn eee. nee Chee | 75:6 71-8 49-0 48-2 42-0 79-8 52-9 52-6 54-4 
20=NOEtheB ayia seer alee 70-2 66-0 49-5 46-2 41-7 (083 53-7 SN WOaL 52-6 
21 Oshiawae- +e ee Eee eee 69-7 68-4 45-4 46-2 39-4 77-6 47-1 50-6 48-1 
29 OttaWateencenn oe ceracs ee mee ce 71-9 68-2 47-1 49-0 35-6 77-9 52-4 47-5 56-6 
a 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 67-7 67-0 47-8 53-7 47-5 76-0 58-8 50-8 56-2 
a d 
24 Sud burvicteren aot ere ee 66-6 66-3 49-0 49.4 40-2 71-5 59-6 48-0 49-7 
a 
25—Morontoraen eect meee 76°3 73-1 52:5 50-2 40-2 79-1 ne 3 50-9 48-2 
a 
J6—Windsoreencntscnces: Beam ecnne 69-2 65-9 46-8 52-3 40-1 79-6 54-1 51-9 56-0 
Manitoba— d 
2(——Winni pee caecrieemceeme see ne 74-1 68-1 51-9 50-2 44.4 74-2 58-0 48-5 50-9 
Saskatchewan— a d 
28 Regis se* dd maaan Ee Cee 72-3 66-8 50-1 50-5 40-4 70-4 eH 51-3 52-6 
a 
20--Sas kAtOOnM Ase ee Eee Eee 73-9 72-8 52-9 58-7 45-7 69-8 58-8 48-4 51-4 
Alberta— d 
SO Cal paryiese cides oe eae o eee 70-1 64-3 56-0 52-1 39-3 70-9 59-6 48-2 52-1 
a 
Si l==a Dob so rontacagawadouaancs> sone. 69-4 64-9 43-2 49-2 39-0 66-8 48-7 48-8 44-8 
British Cotumbia— a 
oo erInGenkvupentcm seca eine ee eres 84-5 76-5 56-0 56-0 46-0 fpr 66-0 50-9 63-7 
a 
So Sara ey Ae eter ele oe ss ye or 77-2 69-5 §2-5 GOR Ss |laeaeeeee 80-2 63-3 50-6 63-3 
d 
Sd4— Vian COUVET sant te eee onre too eae 86-1 76-0 O12 58-1 47-6 83-8 63-1 imboy4 55-6 
BOHN ICCOTIA NE a Oe eee stein ee tere 88-6 79-5 58-4 ive 51-8 82-6 60-2 49-8 54-0 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, FEBRUARY 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 








rs 
: [o) 
Locality a 
coat 
oo 
ty 
ge 
4 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
mS Lem OLS raters ie ereryaeione wrolett avers t'|\eveie ores are 
P.E.1.— 
2 Oar OCUCLOM Ese trie eters eievoraverotete || eretets eee 
Nova Scotia— 
Ril & KaWbtiteh Go SA omeen a ieecO eICLGE Cee ROR eae 69-1 
A= SINAN OV eee tore eles oyatotet eve aise tieiee einer 67-1 
New Brunswick— 
NUON C HOT ere iale ie cle icles bieve aieid (lias Shevenens ce 
G—— SAIN GH Ol ie sitet crstcieteters siee.aicie. ois 70-1 
Quebec— 
EO NICOULIIMI tere cieiciets ce elaleciae||isieiereioie ss 
Sea Pel Ul Lae ert a aaolae stars ¢ shsievewerate ies 79-0 
GES Montremliternctecianvereieistests of es, sles 84-9 
NO==QUebeChe sere keer «cise oe ae lenis « 80-1 
MU =—SNErOTOOKOs.ceics ane me cicee ees as 77-2 
12 Sore leeenarcern ncaa weve css 6s 89-3 
VG TOG HEV VIELS afer. cielelsieis/slciers oie sve 73°3 
Ontario— 
(4 Brantiondeesces occ cisteles.s eteleele0.0> 77°8 
A —— © OLIW Ells marrs sak eats fais eve eevee seis lal| eats) ereisye 
HG MOLTEN ALAM ere necieveisic <sieciee.s + o1|(elseiavere «is 
f= barat GOmass oae ati enclsleteyareretsis:ctevos 83-4 
SI kta fl bayer UWS oe eno eee Oeeae 78:0 
NOES brotate (in Roce Aebncerd eon CI OeIIIee 83-0 
oem IN OL UES Visreininerctore a eke taretetre tis ot akei| ir sus evevera« 
Hik-— ORES Ea abecobsies ded cede ote ineraoeee 
AO) LEA ie ates areata oseretnvale, sieve.ere eee’ s 76-2 
D3==SAULbIS COMI LATIC Haaaereesics cece al sate eerss.s 
OY eS neh eA TS cas cone odd dono Ce cUUGo) Eaonuror 
25——MLOTONGO sata hae eleiors aisle a oe sisace'sss 79-9 
26 VW INGSOL Mee inc cre cis ois eyaiors evel diester 73°5 
Manitoba— 
Di VWANTI DOG Maen swe teietetere susvs.sleieis fete» 75-7 
Saskatchewan— 
DO ER OCIN A wee serena vonteiciesaihe eevee eee 73°2 
DOH SAN ka LOOM miles oie lt areio's |i eteraresstelel 
Alberta— 
DUO ALCATV Ramee eae itatst aeleewieease 6 77-9 
le HI GINONLOM serie steteteteteiciaisrsicieis eieieisl = 74-0 
British Columbia— 
82—Prince Rupert....:......ssseee9: 84-7 
Sia Memb. Gosdsdasioneds dpasoed0obUDo Ipomotoda 
SA VAN COUMV Cl aeriatitceteleisiscictaee/s es 79°5 
35—Victoria...... 86-1 





COA a ee TC 


Flour, white, all- 
purpose, per lb. 
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11-7 17-4 9:7 50:7 58-2 19-0 63-8 
12-7 17-6 9-7 45-2 *56 2 21-0 66-1 
12-7 18-2 9-9 46-6 58-4 20-0 66-3 
14-0 19-0 10-3 53-0 "55 9 23-0 66-5 
12-7 17-6 9-8 | 45-7 "58 4 22-0 66-8 
12-0 18-7 10-8 51-8 60-0 25:0 68-0 
12-7 17-3 9-8 45-7 54:5 21-0 66-5 
13-0 19-2 11-1 48-2 63°2 22-0 67-8 
12-7 17-5 9-5 45-9 56-3 21-0 66-3 
12-7 17°5 9:7 48-8 60-8 21-6 66-6 
13-3 19-3 10-8 49-0 61-7 23-0 68-5 
13°3 18-4 10-8 49-0 59:7 23-0 68-0 
12-7 17-4 9-2 44-5 "56 3 22-0 67°3 
12-7 17-9 9-9 48-8 57:5 22-0 67-7 


g 
15-0 17-7 11-2 70:7 54-7 21-0 65-6 


t 
14-4 18:5 12-0 66-6 49-8 20-0 64°5 
t g 
13-6 17-7 13-9 63-8 49-2 20-5 65-0 


t g 

14-4 18-2 11-4 63-2 51-8 21-0 66-2 
t 

14-4 17-9 11-5 63-6 | 50-0 20-0 67-9 


63-2 60-5 31-0 69-8 
63-8 "62-7 25-0 68-3 
58-4 "57-5 21-4 68-4 
16-0 17-9 9:8 59-3 "59-6 24-0 69-2 
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TABLE F-4. 
Source: Dominion 
a e—————a—mwOmm"mco-. 


Canned Vegetables 
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Locality ‘ac > Bo Een Re Oe ee ea see oe wate: ABS g S 
Ags ed 5d Sed Sie Orda te Se ie Ont tees 30 ea 
Sel RMI el) ae alee pen, (ore se |S ory [ee en a noeve |mbue es 
gee | 5 | go | £6 | e285 | Bes |das| 88a! gs | e8e 
2ee| go | Ba | Sa | SS8| #58) $88) FSS) ga | bee 
oO = 4 7) n ) a a 4 2) 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— 
1—StrJohnisweccke ose. oe 35-0 BVAGGY Ign ones O4e4 lence 19-3 48-8 29-4 25-7 23-5 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown......... iC Ile son oeon 29-2 31-8 28-4 20-1 20-1 26-9 22-9 21-6 
Nova Scotia— 
3 Halifaxts... saeco 34:7 39-7 29-6 31-2 24-6 18-3 21-4 24-4 23-6 19-7 
4——SV ACY 4 sicro.cis. visio 's cca sis 36-2 38-4 30-4 30-6 25-8 20-3 23-0 24-4 23-0 20-0 
New Brunswick— 
6—Moncton..h..c.ccccces. 34-9 38-4 30-4 31°12) 25-2 17:3 21-9 23-1 23-6 19-8 
6—Saint John............. 35°3 39-0 30-4 31-0 25-6 17-7 21-1 21-2 24-2 18-5 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............ SOL 9 | ere ass 25-6 34-4 27-1 US fii eereeer re 20-9 23-0 19-5 
8=— Eula eee ee heereeiae S22 Onl maar 27°8 29-8 24-8 16-7 20-1 18-7 20-5 16-6 
9—Montreal............... 3293 Alt Meron 28-6 31-3 25-0 MffoR} 19-6 18-3 20-7 18-9 
10—Quebec...........0--00% Baie O sl peveetes 28-9 31-5 25-9 17-4 20-2 21-1 21-0 17-8 
11—Sherbrooke............ SE le ck aooe 25-0 29-7 24-4 17-4 20-9 18-7 20-6 19-4 
12——Sorel so aec setas cite tere: Ole Lal erates 27-9 30-1 25-9 17-4 21-3 18-6 19-1 17-1 
18—Three Rivers........... SCH leer aa cee 25-8 29-7 25-4 18-2 22-3 18-4 20-9 19-8 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 32-1 39°3 27-5 29-7 24-7 18-0 20-4 22-4 21-2 17-7 
15—Cornwallljascce cites tee 33-0 37-7 29-2 29-7 24-8 16-8 20-4 19-6 19-7 18-1 
16—Fort William........... 34-7 39-9 2-7 30-5 24-5 19-4 20-8 22-5 22-6 19-2 
ii Hamil toneenceaeeere 32°5 39°3 27-7 31-1 24:3 17-5 20-1 21-5 22-1 16-3 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 32-2 38-8 30-4 30-4 26-4 18-8 21-7 21-7 22-2 18-3 
19——ondonioat.e ser one 31°5 38-8 29-8 29-2 25-2 18-3 19-8 23-2 21-1 17-2 
»s 20—North Bay............. 33°6 39-8 30°5 30-5 29-2 itseh lleodoomec 23-0 22-5 17-9 
21—Oshawa.......eeeeeeee. 33:0 39-8 28-9 29-3 23-7 166 7lekeaseee 21-8 20-8 16-6 
22——-Ottawaracecsasene cee 32-8 39°3 28-6 30-7 24-8 17-5 21-1 19-5 21-9 17-0 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39-6 30-0 31-1 26-6 1832) | ee ckreen 21-2 23-0 17-6 
24—Sudbury............... 34-0 37-6 27-8 29-8 26-4 LSSul Meee cers 20-7 22°5 16-5 
20 LOrOnto neem seine 32°5 39-4 28-7 29-9 23-4 17-3 20-2 20-6 21-0 16-5 
m m 
20 WiIndSOL Ere tenes eee 32-6 39-6 29-1 30°3 25-0 18-5 21-4 21-5 16-7 16:0 
Manitoba— m 
27—Winnipeg............... 33°8 41-1 26-0 29°8 24-5 17-2 21-8 23-6 18-8 18-6 
Saskatchewan— 
28--Reginas faeacciet cone 34-8 41-0 25-3 31-8 25-2 19-2 22-8 24-1 23-4 20-2 
29—Saskatoon.............. 34-0 39-6 24-5 31-6 24-5 19-2 21-5 24-4 22-6 20-2 
Alberta— 
30-—Cal gary eaasssemeortect: 32-8 39-8 23-9 31-1 24-2 19-0 20-9 26-1 21-0 20-7 
ol——Hdimontoneaseeae eset 34-2 41-8 24-5 33-0 24-8 18-9 21:5 26-2 22-6 22-3 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 35-9 40-4 27-2 33-1 26-1 21-8 23-9 28-1 19-6 18-9 
, m m 
Bh EA Digit E cancnomeneusuonene 35-8 40-2 27-0 SEU Ia coae Ses 22-6 24-5 29-5 20-6 21-0 
m m 
34—Vancouver...........-. 34°5 39-9 28-4 29-5 23°9 18-1 21-7 26-6 15-5 15-9 
b m m 
SO VICLOTID ser ascot cietoees 34-0 39-8 29-2 30-3 22-9 17-5 20-6 25-9 18-4 17-4 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 


with bone in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f{) Imported. (g) Mixed 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, FEBRUARY 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 









































































a >, o , 4 
4 : EE: F BS = a é Coal 
. ay) Mm 
S85) Sf. |. fe bee |b eee Shee 
Locality ao @ 5 i es a oD 3 g 1 a | 38 a oo 
o A fe) - a, o.y as.( eed Oe A 3 
ae ae re Z 20 Bue are Qe) ss.| fe Se 
O op 3-O io as: -Q nH aS Gael 32 4o 
op- qi 7" ee] Qa ah ES ries ons ia ~ 
Shee Sh =e) ae Bw ey te Bois OS 5, au Ses 
ax | 88 | 82 | 38 | BR | aq | sok) Soa) Ba | £8 
fo) ea a fo) a ms a 6) < ea) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— k Ww v 
I= StaJonn’ soem cece: COLTS ie oe Pare 37°5 9-1 34-3 26-0 62-2 ATOR Sad onote By ts 
P.E.1.— n Vv 
2—Charlottetown......... 37-8 23-0 20-4 7-7 28-8 27-6 49-2 IDES ee soak 17.50 
Nova Scotia— 
S-—Halitaxemce.accace. ene: 35-1 21-5 24-3 6:4 27-4 in AQ (4 | 12 bios eteers 19.50 
nN Vv 
Aa ONCIIG Vere Steere ee ae 37-2 25-2 23-2 6-0 30-2 25- 48-5 PARSON |S Shptet ec 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
MOM GEOR mi wsterercrerere rcs 34-8 22-1 22-8 6-8 29-1 25-5 AS De | wl 1 OriGialleeriiaetes 18.77 
n Vv 
6—salntiohntece aeecee ce > 36-9 21-8 19-9 7-4 29-9 27-6 AG Gu |e o2 illest ceiiers 19.75 
Quebec— n Vv 
(—C bicoubimiiee se cece 34-2 18-9 28-6 9-6 317 27-9 ick Wb ANSEL) SOOO) bac eeaoe 
n 
Sia HiT eons mickeeee Born CHORE 31-2 19-0 26-3 9-2 28-6 25-3 53-1 118-3 RU \ls.an Beane 
n 
9—Montreal..2.....-..-... 33-6 17-1 24-2 8+5 29-3 25-2 ASE Rema Til Sci |lemeciipney (al ieetereterters 
n 
1O—@ucbeceeas-creouccie nse: 34-8 18-1 23-2 8-3 29-6 26-4 51-0 118-0 QO 19) Beeman fens 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 35-4 17-8 24-1 8-4 29-6 25-1 53-3 114-4 DTie hk Woke wionre 
n 
I= Sore lence cee stevie. gustecos 35-1 18-3 26-6 8-4 27-6 23°3 53-1 I |) | PA UO nae ogo 
n Vv 
18—Three Rivers........... 31-8 18-6 25-1 7:9 28-0 25-1 54-4 TOO Oui aies OO eierrarter 
Ontario— 
14 Brantiorcdem: cece: oni ate 32-1 18-8 28-5 4-8 30:1 23°+1 52-4 Tenet) CCSNON Ste oesencen 
n 
T= Corn wallssap es nciess cas 32-4 18-8 26-8 6-6 29-0 24-4 52-2 Nasi | SOB Nesaseser 
n 
16—Fort William........... 35-1 19-8 37°9 6-6 97-2 26-0 50:8 a || PSG loos oouon 
nh 
N7——Hanorltonteasscees s00. 33-0 19-2 29-6 5-9 28-6 23-2 50-6 114-6 DO SAAMI aractoeete 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35°7 19-6 34-5 6:3 30-0 26-2 54-8 TAS Cale vS2EOOM leurs ae 
L9=—Tondonte sete lee 32-4 19-1 29-9 6-5 28-7 22-4 49-1 S20 |e OO a lbemren rere 
nh 
20— North Bay. cesses 0 00 33-0 20-2 30-0 ie Dulesycrtoreiers 23-2 Ml | TALS W POW Al semec coe 
n 
2\——Oshawavseds i cack cons 33-3 19°5 28-2 5-3 27-2 22-8 ay |) lis} || POW Neo cob aac 
n 
22 —-CObbaweveeiecis see siesine vais 31-5 19-0 26-4 7-9 28-7 24-6 51:3 Toe | eae aon ae 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 36-3 20-0 34-1 8-1 30-1 23-5 Bae Oe toll ie 2 ito: \enieverareete 
A= CULV aes ae eiie seas 33-3 19-2 32-2 5-6 27-0 24-6 50-4 NOG PSO Baonaas 
n 
ZO VOLONUO nesters sive c1erels 000.9 31-8 19-0 29-4 5-6 27-9 24-6 49-2 Iara DEY, ony aococ 
n 
AG ——WANGSOD Ns macises cei celes = 33°9 19-0 28-9 6-1 31-3 24-8 49-3 TSS Se i LOLOO Wire eese 
Manitoba— n 
27—Winnipeg........-.++00- 38-1 19-9 26-7 6:0 28-3 26:8 Ailes | TB FOLE Wo gern as 21.15 
Saskatchewan— 
Sa VOLUN A weeteeisteisisiere cietsie os 37-2 22-4 37-8 9-2 28-9 26-0 50-2 Nao yc oonoee 18.50 
29—Saskatoon..........000+ 40-2 23-2 46-9 10-4 31-3 26-7 AYES SENN Is oa oon de 17.98 
Alberta— n 
HO Orth ayo coanc eneeaobsor 36-6 23-6 38-5 8-4 29-0 24-5 48-2 nn Dalit» oe osta collscaepore 
n 
§1—Edmonton:.......--:-. 37-8 23-2 44.2 9-7 30-1 26-1 49-4 1 TGisSh lesan 8.58 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 38-7 25-1 43-6 8-9 29-0 26-9 50-4 AAs a eee 22.90 
n 
Ses Pale top eats eiare eine ei cies 33-3 25-0 38-3 7-9 30-5 26-1 MOAR NO) Ls capeéoc 19.75 
n 
34—Vancouver.......-...+- 31-8 19-9 41-9 8-3 25-8 23-6 48-1 NOD) . earooac 21.02 
n 
SO—=VAGCLOLIG sesh os dele sce cere 30-0 20-3 39-3 8-3 28-0 23-8 46-4 INPFY Nhe acs oa ce 22.25 
carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0 ¢. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian, (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 














1953-19547 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com. Come : we Der peace: 
mencing In mencing n an- : 
During | Existence} During | Existence; Working Wanna 
Month Month Days nie g 
1954* 
AUT Via hohe St ae eee eae ee ae 24t 24 10, 619t 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 
PeDruaryiis sts. osc ee es eee see is Le 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
Cumulativertotals. 1. ee, eee 31 11,368 209, 239 0-12 
1953* 
WATUUAI Ve. 27 15 vigil ote 14i 14 2,156) 2,136 31,050 0-04 
Mebruary. i. sce e pila eee ies, oe ae 1G 19 2,448 aye ay OA 0-03 
Gumulative totals... oes: eee On 4,584 54, 827 0-03 











* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1954 (1) 














Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Strikes and 


MINING— 
Gold miners and mill workers, 
Pamour, Ont. 


Gold miners and mill workers, 
Pamour, Ont. 


Gold miners and mill workers, 
South Porcupine, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners, mill 


ments 





and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners, mill 
and smelter workers, 


Noranda, Que. 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Normetal, Que. 


1 





Number Involved 


Establish- Workers 





166 


1,600 


572 


425 








Time Loss| 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


200 


1, 000 


200 


19, 000 


2,000 





Particulars (?) 


Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1954 


Commenced July 11, 1953; for 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours from 
48 to 44 per week, pay for six 
statutory holidays, check-off, ex- 
tension of vacation plan and 
welfare and pension plans, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated February 2; negotia- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced July 11, 1953; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off, extension of 
vacation plan and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
February 25; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 138, 1953; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off, extension of 
vacation plan and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
February 17; negotiations com- 
promise. 


Commenced August 22, 1953; for a 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, check-off and 
reduced hours from 48 to 40 per 
week, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated Feb- 
ruary 13; negotiations compromise. 


Commenced August 25, 1953; for a 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours 
from 48 to 44 per week, pay for 
six statutory holidays, check-off, 
extension of vacation plan and 
welfare and pension plans, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated February 10; concili- 
ation; compromise. 





8,300 |Commenced October 2, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours 
from 48 to 44 per week, check-off, 
pay for six statutory holidays 
instead of five, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated February 17; 
negotiations; compromise. 


6,800 |Commenced October 17, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 48 to 44 per week, check-off, 
pay for six statutory holidays 
instead of five, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated February 18; 
negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1954 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
—_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_— | in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1954—Concludcd 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 


Noranda, Que. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw mill workers, 
Stellarton, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


347 


35 


42 





4,100 


800 


800 





Commenced October 21, 1953; for a 


new agreement providing |for 
increased wages retroactive to 
Feb. 20, reduced hours from 48 
to 44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays, — shift 
differential and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
February 138; negotiations com- 
promise. 


Commenced October 19, 1953; for a 


union agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 462 to 44 per week with 
same take-home pay and other 
changes, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 14, 1953; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, 
etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Carpet factory weavers and 
creelers, 
Brantford and 
Guelph, Ont. 


Cotton factory workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Aluminum plant office 
workers, 
Arvida, Que. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Bus drivers and 
maintenance men, 
Saint John, N.B. 
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(*) 
92 


45 


12 


310 


125 


315 |Commenced February 16; for a 


five-year apprentice period for 
Wilton weavers in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated February 19; return 
of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


250 |Commenced February 19; dispute 


over sharing part-time work; 
terminated February 26; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


45 |Commenced February 23; protesting 


dismissal of three workers, unter- 
minated. 


750 |Commenced February 25; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


750 |Commenced February 19; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board ; 
unterminated. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1954 (1) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 
ments 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1954—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Wholesale produce warehouse 3 
workers, 
Chicoutimi, Que. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 5 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 








75 


91 


560 


400 


Commenced February 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 47% to 
443 per week and other changes, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated February 19; 
conciliation; compromise. 





Commenced February 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 44 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 721 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
QUARTER OF 1953, BY GROUPS OF 


IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-2.—_FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1953 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 


EPORTS from almost all parts of the country indicate that activity 

in April increased — but more slowly than in recent years. Cold 
weather, which retarded expansion of outdoor activities, and reduced 
hirings in a number of manufacturing industries, contributed to the 
slower-than-usual rise in employment. As a result of lower labour re- 
quirements, unemployment decreased more slowly than last year and the 
spring increase in the labour force was also smaller than usual. Labour 
surpluses remained well above last year’s in most labour market areas. 


Weather conditions which delayed agriculture and construction in 
many areas, were the most important retarding factors but in addition, 
hiring for lake and rail transportation also appeared to be on a smaller 
scale than in former years. Coal-mining lay-offs in some centres of Alberta 
and reduced manufacturing in a number of areas in Ontario offset and, in 
some cases, outweighed the upswing in outdoor activities. 


After declining steadily since last summer, and in particular during 
the winter months of seasonal inactivity, the number of persons with jobs 
began to climb again in April. The monthly survey of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics estimates that persons with jobs totalled 4,954,000 at 
April 17. This was a gain of 36,000 during the month but 20,000 less 


than the increase that occurred in the same month last year. 


The seasonal increase of 21,000 in the labour force during April was 
smaller than the increase in employment, so that the number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work fell from 318,000 to 303,000 at April 17, 
a total 138,000 greater than at the same date in 1953. This year-to-year 
difference was the combined result of an increase of 16,000 in the labour 
force and a decrease of 122,000 in the number of persons with jobs. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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1949—100 





HOURS PER WEEK 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


manufacturing 


“ AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 
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INDEX INDEX 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1949=100 


NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
1935-39=100 
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A similar picture emerges from the records of the National Employ- 
ment Service offices. At mid-April, applications for employment numbered 
549,000, a decrease of 20,900 from the total at March 18 but an increase 
of 176,000 over the same date in 1953. 


The seasonal peak in job applications was reached during the last 
half of March in the three eastern regions. This late date is not unusual 
in the Atlantic and Quebec regions, where large numbers of pulpwood 
workers are released during the spring thaw. In Ontario, however, the 
peak occurred about a month later than the average in the preceding five 
years, the main reason being a combination of relatively heavy lay-offs in 
some manufacturing industries and delays in beginning construction. In 
the two western regions, job applications reached a peak in February; by 
the middle of April, the totals had declined moderately in the Prairie 
Provinces and by about one-third in British Columbia. 


Despite the delay in construction imposed by weather conditions, the 
construction program in Canada during 1954 is expected to be on about 
the same scale as last year. According to the annual survey carried out 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce, total new construction spend- 
ing during this year will amount to nearly $3.9 billion, a year-to-year 
increase of about six per cent. Increased outlays for housing, office 
building, retail trade outlets and institutions are expected to more than 
offset expected declines in construction for heavy industry. 


Construction contracts awarded during the first quarter of 1954, 
however, were somewhat lower in value than those awarded during the 
same period in 1953 but the monthly trend confirms the predicted pattern 
of investment. The value of residential contracts awarded during the first 
quarter, for example, was higher than in the same quarter last year, while 
that of engineering contracts —a smaller portion in terms of employment — 
was considerably lower. 


Consumption expenditures were being maintained and it is perhaps 
noteworthy that during the first quarter of 1954, in the face of declining 
employment, the level of retail sales was close to last year’s. Total 
sales during the quarter were 1.2 per cent below those in the same quarter 
in 1953. In clothing and motor vehicle manufacturing, however, sales 
values were significantly below the 1953 levels throughout the period and 
year-to-year declines of 6.5 and nine per cent respectively were recorded, 


Retailers and wholesalers met with some success in reducing inven- 
tories. In the case of department stores, the value of stocks at the end of 
February 1954 was only 1.5 per cent higher than that at the same date in 
1953 and represented a considerable reduction from the position a few 
months earlier. Stocks in the hands of a selected group of wholesalers 
surveyed by the Bureau of Statistics were slightly lower in value than at 
the end of March last year. At the manufacturers’ level, however, inventory 
adjustments were still in progress, particularly in the durable goods 
group, where numerous plants were operating at reduced employment 
levels. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Y the middle of this month no settlements had yet been reached in 
important labour-management bargaining affecting the railway, 
basic steel, automobile manufacturing and electrical apparatus industries, 
in which negotiations have been under way since earlier in the year (L.C., 
March, pp. 332-33). Bargaining had, however, become more widespread 
between construction unions and contractors and a number of settlements 
were reached during the past month, particularly in western Canada. A 
few agreements were also concluded covering municipal governments and 
their employees, although in a number of larger cities bargaining is still 
in progress. There was little strike action during the period. 


Negotiations were opened recently in the West Coast logging and 
lumbering industry. Furthermore, in addition to bargaining which has been 
under way at the Ford Motor Company of Canada for some time, negoti- 
ations were scheduled early this month covering the Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, Limited. Contract talks were also reported for important 
sections of the non-ferrous metal mining and smelting industry. 


Recent Wage Rate Changes 

Statistical information now available indicates a continuation of the 
more moderate upward trend that has characterized wage changes in the 
last year and a half (see accompanying table). 


According to preliminary tabulations from a survey of 15,000 es- 
tablishments, the Department’s index of wage rates rose 3.6 per cent 
from October 1952 to October 1953. This compares with a rise of eight 
per cent in the year ending October 1952 and 13 per cent in 1951. 


Information as to wage trends over the six-month period from October 
1953 to April 1954, available from a sample survey covering some 800 
representative establishments, shows that during this period the index 
rose ].6 per cent. 


Recent Collective Bargaining 

Railways. A Board of Conciliation dealing with the dispute between 
the Canadian railways and ]6 unions representing 145,000 non-operating 
employees reported to the Minister of Labour during April. 


Indexes of Wage Rates for Six Major Industrial Divisions (1939= 100) 
| 















Indexes Per Cent Increase 





Industry | 









Oct./53 


Oct./53— 


October |October *| April ** 
1954 Apr. /54 


1952 1953 











DOS Ping tics cccsarenscaceearcesussecececeees 293.8 301.1 
Mining erro ircor onan cette cee oen eames 238.7 243.0 
Manufacturing ..:.:cccccenncecenncee sees 277.6 292.7 
Construction e.c.cccceceeeceee ten ececcese 235.2 249.7 

Transportation and 
Communication! 2.-tsccescsecssecenee 23762 242.9 
256.4 








272.7 275.9 








*Preliminary figures from annual survey of approximately 15,000 establishments. 


**tSample survey of 800 establishments. 
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The Board, composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice R.L. Kellock, chairman, 
Marshall M. Porter, QC., representing the companies, and A.J. Wickens, 
QC., representing the unions, was appointed following unsuccessful 
negotiations late last year. Three reports resulted from the hearings of 
the Board, one from each member. The representative of the companies 
submitted that none of the demands of the union could be justified at 
this time. The chairman and the employee representative were able to 
agree only to a limited extent. 


On the request of the unions for eight paid statutory holidays and 
such other days as may be proclaimed to be holidays by the Federal 
Government, the chairman recommended that three statutory holidays be 
granted; the employee representative favoured the granting of seven, plus 
such other days a8 may be proclaimed to be holidays by the Federal 
Government. The chairman recommended pro-rata rates for work on paid 
statutory holidays; time and one-half was recommended by Mr. Wickens. 
The unions had requested pay at double the regular rate. The unions had 
also proposed that the premium rate be paid for not less than eight 
hours. Mr. Justice Kellock felt that present minimum allowances of two, 
three, or four hours are adequate and Mr. Wickens proposed a normal 
minimum of four hours. 


Dealing with union proposals that annual vacations increase from 
10 days after one year’s service to 20 days after 15 years, the chairman 
recommended a change in the present plan to allow three weeks after 25 
years of service. Mr. Wickens proposed one week after one year and two 
weeks after two years of service for hourly-rated employees (monthly- 
rated employees at present receive two weeks after one year), and three 
weeks after 15 years for all employees. Both recommended against the 
union request for 18 days’ sick leave with pay, although both suggested 
that the parties should consider a contributory sickness and accident 
benefit plan. They also recommended against a demand that premium 
rates be paid for work performed on Sundays by employees ordinarily 
scheduled to work that day. 


The report of the Board comprised the recommendations of the chair- 
man, together with those of the unions’ nominee to the extent that the 
latter coincided with and did not go beyond the recommendations of the 
chairman. The Negotiating Committee of the unions did not accept this 
view; it stated that the unions had exhausted the procedure under the 
labour legislation and felt they were now free to pursue the matter as 
provided by their respective constitutions. The employers notified the 
Minister of Labour that their financial position did not permit them to 
erant any of the unions’ requests. 


Automobiles. The United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
was reported to be seeking a 30-cent-an-hour increase at the Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada, Limited. This corresponds with a demand made 
earlier on the Ford Motor Company of Canada. Other benefits sought in 
the Chrysler bargaining include increased payments in the health and 
welfare plan, a greater number of statutory holidays and an improved 
vacation plan. Meanwhile differences between the union and the Ford 
Motor Company have been referred to a conciliation board. 
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Electrical Appliances. In this industry the main bargaining now in 
progress concerns Canadian General Electric Limited at Toronto and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (indep). The 
contract between the union and another major company, Westinghouse 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Hamilton, does not expire until early in 


1955. 


Construction. Widespread bargaining, covering building tradesmen 
represented by the AFL-TLC unions, resulted in a number of settlements 
during the past few weeks. In the Vancouver area, agreements were reach- 
ed for most of the trades and, in general, wage increases of approximately 
five cents an hour were agreed upon. Carpenters in Calgary, Edmonton 
and Lethbridge negotiated new agreements that provide some changes in 
fringe benefits but no increases in wages. 


Logging and Lumbering. Negotiations began about the middle of 
April between Forest Industrial Relations, Limited, representing approxi- 
mately 160 West Coast logging and lumber operators, and the International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL), representing more than 30,000 
workers. By the middle of this month negotiations had become deadlocked 
and a request was made for the intervention of a provincial conciliation 
officer. The union did not request an increase in wage rates but proposed 
substantial changes in such items as statutory holidays, union security, 
seniority, medical benefits and transportation expenses. Major differ- 
ences appear to have arisen over the question of union security. 


Labour Organization 

Labour union members in Canada numbered 1,267,911 at January 1, 
1954, according to the Department’s annual survey of labour organization 
(see table below). Complete results of the survey will be contained in 
the Forty-Third Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada to be 
published later this year. 


Membership 
Congresses and Unaffiliated Union Groups 


Jan. 1, 
1954 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada .............cccccescccconcccccccccsesee 596,004 558,722 
Canadian Congress of Labour ............0..s.cccecencssccccswsccencecscosscscscess 360,782 352,538 
Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, Inc. ...... 100,312 104,486 
American Federation of Labor only? Bers cao tneke cere se en ocerarenacunecemeceter 9,748 10,524 
Congress of Industrial Organizations only? sdoaedecedercoceetcesccaconeces 2,430 3,000 
Unaffiliated international railway brotherhoods ..............--csseeseeee 40,922 41,751 
Other unaffiliated international UNIONS .............. ec cece ecccccccerenenee 62,127 61,935 
Other unaffiliated associations, unions and groupS ........-....-+-es0- 95,586 86,758 





Teotal s ieio c= sosneses coerce sashecsce Weetersarne 1,267,911 | 1,219,714 


lUnions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor but not with the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, 


2Unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations but not with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE seasonal upturn in activity 


during April reduced surplus =aNADA 
labour supplies in most of the Proportion of paid workers within each of 
country’s labour markets but at a MOET a doed cd 
slower rate than last year. Al- | PS 


together, labour supply changed 
sufficiently to cause the reclassi- 
fication of 19 labour market areas. 
As a result the number of sub- 
stantial labour surplus areas fell 
during the month from 54 to 44, 
the moderate surplus areas increas- 
ed from 5] to 56 and the balanced 


areas from four to nine. 


90 [esee 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





None of the metropolitan areas 
and only one of the major industrial 
areas moved into the balanced category. Consequently, the nine areas in 
balance represented only four per cent of more than 4,000,000 workers in 
the 109 areas surveyed; in April last year 40 areas were in balance, 
representing 58 per cent of the wage-earner total. On the other hand, the 
44 areas with substantial labour surpluses accounted for 27 per cent of 
all wage earners; last year 26 areas accounting for 15 per cent of all 
wage earners were in this category. 


The slight increase in activity during April was distributed fairly 
evenly among the various regions. In the Quebec and Atlantic regions, 
increasing activity in construction, fishing and shipping reduced the sub- 
stantial labour surpluses that still existed in most areas. An increase in 
outdoor activity also occurred in Ontario, although its effect was partly 
offset by further lay-offs in manufactur ing. In the Prairie Provinces, cold 
weather delayed the usual upswing in agriculture and construction. 


PPI an tla Labour 
Labour Surplus * Bel ance. a * 


May May Prararey May 1 = 1 
1954 1953 a M58. 1954 1953 


7 
12 
3 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
May 1, 1954 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000—75, 000: 
60 per cent or more in 


non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000—75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000—25,000) 








LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Quebec —Levis 
St. John's 
Vancouver — New 


Westminster 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham — Granby 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Rouyn — Val d'Or 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sydney 


Trois-Rivieres 


Charlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Bracebridge 
Campbellton 
Cranbrook 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Grand Falls 
Montmagny 
Newcostle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Prince George 
Cuebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jérome 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Troil — Nelson 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yormouth 


Group 2 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 


Windsor 
Winnipeg 


Brantford 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Kitchener 
London 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Yorkton 


Belleville — Trenton 

Bridgewater 

Central Vancouver 
Island 

Chilliwack 

Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 

Drumheller 

Galt 

Kamloops 

Kentville 

Lachute — 


Ste. Thérése 


Lindsay 


Medicine Hat 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Simcoe 

Sorel 

St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 

St. Thomas 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Walkerton 
Woodstock — 


Ingersoll 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


z e 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Regina 


Saskatoon 


Brampton 
Goderich 
Listowel 
Swift Current 


Weyburn 
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ATLANTIC 


SEASONAL expansion of employ- 
> ATLANTIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of ment began in the Atlantic region 
the four labour market groups, 1954 during April but the total gain 
Per Cent during the month was small and 
stemmed chiefly from the seasonal 
renewal of many outdoor activities. 
Employment rose somewhat less 
than usual for the month partly 
because of adverse weather con- 
ditions. Most of the increase 
occurred in the construction, fish- 
ing and trucking industries but 
the strengthening of the demand 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE | for labour in these industries was 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
partly offset by further employment 
reductions in the logging industry. 
The level of unemployment, however, decreased slightly following the 
opening of Great Lakes shipping, which resulted in the annual migration 
to inland ports of seamen and longshoremen. Reflecting these develop- 
ments, the number of persons working full or part time increased by 5,000 
in the four-week period ending April 17. The total was still 17,000 below 
the figure at the corresponding date last year. 





Total non-agricultural employment in the region was slightly lower 
than last year. However, the trends within the region were mixed and 
the extent of the decrease differed in the various provinces. Coal mining, 
iron and steel manufacturing and construction showed sizable year-to- 
year reductions but pulp and paper mills and transportation equipment 
manufacturing were more active than last year. The greatest year-to-year 
changes occurred in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, where decreases 
of three and five per cent of the labour force, respectively, were recorded. 


The slight increase in employment during April resulted in the 
reclassification of only three areas. With these changes, five areas were 
in the moderate and 16 in the substantial surplus categories at May 1. A 
year earlier, eight areas had moderate and 1] had substantial labour 
surpluses, while two had labour demand and supply in approximate balance. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A substantial labour surplus 
continued in St. John’s during April, as industry generally failed to show 
much of a spring pick-up. Logging employment declined again during 
April and construction, fishing, trucking and navigation moved very little 
from the low employment levels of the previous month. Labour require- 
ments are expected to increase sharply, however, when these activities 
get into full swing later this month. 


Little change occurred in the labour markets of the major industrial 
areas during March as continuing cold weather retarded the seasonal 
upswing in construction employment. The demand for longshoremen in 
Halifax and Saint John decreased during the month, following the opening 
of inland navigation. On the other hand, activity increased at the Sydney 
summer port. Slight increases occurred in fishing and some lines of 
manufacturing. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Bridgewater, Kentville and 
Truro moved from the substantial to the moderate surplus categories 
during April as employment levels increased slightly in logging, cons- 
truction and trucking. The substantial labour surpluses which existed 
in the remaining 1] areas during March continued during April, since 
agriculture, fishing and construction were still seasonally slack. A 
seasonal upswing in employment was expected in canning and processing 
plants following the opening of the fishing season. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT increased gradually 
in the Quebec region during April QUEBEC 

EP. . Proportion of paid workers within each of 
as outdoor activities either got pad iat labour market groups, 1954. 
under way or expanded. Construct- 
ion activities picked up, particular- 
ly in the southern areas where the 
weather was more favourable. Re- 
sumption of water transport on the 
St. Lawrence provided the usual 
increase in jobs for seamen, long- 
shoremen and stevedores and there 
was some further activity in the 
logging industry, where men were 
returning to the woods for the river 


Reccent 





2 ; SURP r SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
drive. From March 20 to April 17 GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


persons at work in the region in- 


creased by 11,000 to 1,365,000. 





While expansion was taking place along the usual seasonal lines, 
it appeared to be slower than last year; in addition, the less seasonal 
industries were failing to show their usual strength. Employment in the 
clothing and boot and shoe manufacturing industries increased slightly 
during the winter and early spring months but textile manufacturers were 
still laying off workers and continuing short-time activities. Reflecting 
this, the number of persons at work in the region showed a year-to-year 


decrease of 43,000 


Although increased seasonal activity resulted in a decline in labour 
surpluses in all areas, substantial surpluses continued in 17 of the 24 
areas in the region. St. Hyacinthe and Valleyfield were reclassified 
during the month from the substantial to the moderate surplus category, 
bringing the total in this group to seven; however, no areas yet had a 
balanced employment market. 


Metropolitan Areas. Labour surpluses declined further in Montreal 
during April although there was still little re-hiring in the manufacturing 
industries. Labour demand, however, was increasing seasonally, particu- 
larly in construction, where an estimated $62 million will be spent in the 
metropolitan area. This is a larger amount than was invested in the previ- 
ous year but most of the increase will result from extensive expansion of 
oil refineries for which the demand for construction labour will be small. 
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Most, of the unemployed seamen had been rehired in Quebec City by 
the end of April but construction activities were just getting under way 
and many building tradesmen were still without work. Surpluses of loggers 
were decreasing as men were being hired for river driving operations. 


Major Industrial Areas. Frost and cold weather continued to hold 
back construction activities in Trois Rivieres and in northern indusirial 
centres but the river drive was beginning and the large labour surpluses 
that developed during the winter months were gradually decreasing. In 
Rouyn, mining production was returning to normal but the loss of income 
resulting from the four-month strike was still being felt and economic 
activity showed little change during the month. At the same time, con- 
tinued slackness in the textile industry in Sherbrooke largely offset the 
improvement resulting from the pick-up in construction activities in the 
area. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. An increase in construction and 
other seasonal activities resulted in the reclassification of the St. 
Hyacinthe and Valleyfield areas from the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category. In most areas, however, weather conditions retarded 
outdoor activities, particularly farming. Furthermore the Gaspé, North 
Shore and nearby areas were feeling the effects of the completion of the 
Sept Iles-Knob Hill railway and the consequent drop in demand for con- 
struction labourers. Seven of the 12 areas continued to have substantial 
surpluses of labour. 





ONTARIO 

ECONOMIC activity increased 

ONTARIO ; ‘ : 
Proportion of paid workers within each of seasonally in the Ontario region 
the four labour market groups, 1954. during April but not as rapidly as 
Per Cont last year. After a slight drop in 
March, the number of persons work- 
ae: ing increased to 1,817,000 in the 
vi week of April 17, a gain of 16,000 


during the preceding two months. 

This was less than half the in- 

crease that occurred during the 

same period last year. The April 

employment total was 27,000 greater 

: a than ait the same date last year but 

SOR TE GROUEIS uke RMT Oeinca at the same time, the labour force 

increased by 60,000. Consequently, 

the level of unemployment in the 

region was about twice as high as last year, although as a proportion of 
the labour force it was still lower than in any other region. 








Employment in almost all manufacturing industries continued to lag 
behind the rising levels of 1953. During March, year-to-year gains were 
still recorded in motor vehicles, electrical apparatus and paper products, 
although the margins were smaller than in the previous month. Employment 
in the remaining groups was lower than a year earlier by five per cent in 
rubber products, eight per cent in iron and steel products, 1] per cent in 
clothing and 20 per cent in textiles. Preliminary reports for April show 
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that more than 4,000 workers were released from the motor vehicle, iron 
and steel products, electrical apparatus and textile industries, although 
these lay-offs were more than offset by seasonal increases in other manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing industries. 


Seasonal employment increases, particularly in construction, were 
reflected in a moderate reduction in the available supply of workers 
during the month. Three areas moved from the moderate surplus to the 
balanced category and two from the substantial to the moderate surplus 
category. At May 1, five areas had substantial labour surpluses, 25 had 
moderate surpluses and four were in balance. At the same time last year, 
there were no areas with substantial surpluses, 1] with moderate sur- 
pluses and 22 in balance. 


Metropolitan Areas. In Windsor, the transfer of automobile assembly 
operations to Oakville, together with a lower rate of truck production, 
resulted in the lay-off of more than 1,000 workers, which outweighed 
hirings in other local industries. Lay-offs continued in Hamilton during 
the month but an increase in building activity reduced the labour surplus 
from substantial to moderate proportions. In Toronto and Ottawa-Hull 
labour demand increased gradually. 


Major Industrial Areas. The labour requirements of a new chemical 
plant now under construction in Kingston caused this area to shift from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category. In Cornwall, the sub- 
stantial surplus resulting from the closure of the Stormont textile mill in 
March persisted through April. Lay-offs in manufacturing slowed the 
seasonal upswing in London, Galt, Kitchener and the Niagara Peninsula. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Increasing activity in agriculture 
and construction absorbed the excess labour supply in Goderich and 
Listowel and reduced the surplus in Pembroke. In most of the remaining 
areas employment gradually increased. The exception was St. Thomas, 
where lay-offs in manufacturing resulted in a moderate increase in the 
available labour supply. 


PRAIRIE 
COLD weather prevailed in the 


Prairie Provinces throughout April, 


delaying the beginning of con- Proportion of Jypyesaren within each of 
struction projects and agricultural the four iabour market groups, 1954. 
operations by two to three weeks. | pe cen 

The number of persons working 

full or part time increased by 2,000; resi. 





in the same period last year the 
increase was 37,000. As a result, 
the gap between the number of 
persons at work this year and last 


widened to 52,000. 





The slow start in agriculture 
accounted for more than half the 


° SURPLUS SURPLUS BAL ANCE SHORTAGE 
year-to-year employment drop, which GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


should, however, be made up when 
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spring seeding gets under way this month. Construction programs were 
also slow in starting. Investment intentions, as surveyed at the end of 
1953, indicate an eight-per-cent increase in construction this year but at 
the first of March construction employment in the region was seven per 
cent lower than last year. Employment decreased slightly over the year 
in manufacturing and dropped 14 per cent in Alberta coal mines. 


During the month, three areas moved from the moderate surplus to 
the balanced labour market category and two from the substantial to the 
moderate surplus category. This left only one area (Fort William-Port 
Arthur) with a substantial surplus at the end of April. Fourteen areas, 
including the three metropolitan centres, had moderate surpluses, and 
five were in balance. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A notable influx of con- 
struction workers into the major centres continued during April but weather 
delayed the starting of many projects and at the same time reduced the 
movement of labour to farming areas. About 250 workers were laid off 
from the railway shops in Winnipeg but other activities increased suf- 
ficiently to bring this area from the substantial to the moderate surplus 
category. The employment level during March was the same last year in 
Calgary, two per cent lower in Winnipeg and four per cent lower in Ed- 
monton. The principal contributing factor in Edmonton was a year-to-year 
decline of 27 per cent in construction while in Winnipeg, it was the 
decrease in manufacturing employment, notably clothing (down 14 per 
cent), transportation equipment (down 10 per cent) and iron and steel 
products (down 5 per cent). 


Unemployment in Fort William-Port Arthur remained the highest of 
any area in the region. This was partly because of a temporary release 
of woods workers, many of whom will be rehired in May to transfer the 
winter’s cut to the mills. Lay-offs for re-tooling also occurred at the 
Fort William aircraft plant. The beginning of navigation resulted in the 
recall of some transportation and grain elevator crews but, because of 
the slow movement of grain, activity in these industries was far below 
normal. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The slow upturn in agricultural 
and other outdoor activities was reflected in a reduction in the available 
supply of labour in these areas. The surplus in Portage la Prairie was 
reduced from substantial to moderate proportions; Moose Jaw, Saskatoon 
and Swift Current moved into the balanced category. Alberta coal mining 
areas were exceptions to the general upswing in the region. In these 
areas, the effect of the seasonal contraction in demand for coal was 
accentuated by the gradual decline in the industry that has resulted from 
the increasing use of oil and other fuels. Coa! mining lay-offs in March 
and April involved well over 1,000 workers. The centres most seriously 
affected were Drumheller, Brazeau and areas in the Crow’s Nest Pass. 
Because there is little alternative employment in some of these areas, 
the provincial Government of Alberta authorized the expenditure of 
$100,000 for rehabilitating workers laid off from coal mines. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT continued to in- 


crease gradually in the Pacific 
region during April as weather and 
road conditions slowly improved. 
The continuance of cold weather 
and the imposition of road haulage 
restrictions in some areas limited 
the normal seasonal increase in 
logging, sawmilling and construct- 
ion. However, some improvement 
occurred during the month in the 
construction and metalworking in- 
dustries. The number of persons 
working increased from 391,000 in SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
March to 393,000 at April 17. This 
increase was considerably smaller 

than last year, and the total number of persons at work was still 11,000 


lower than in April 1953. 


In the plywood industry, production increased to about the level of 
last fall, pulp and paper mills continued to operate at capacity and some 
improvement occurred in several other phases of manufacturing. Lay-offs 
occurred, however, in shipbuilding. Wholesale and retail sales were gener- 
ally sustained, while department store sales, in the week ending May 1, 
were nearly four per cent higher than in 1953. 











PACIFIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Per Cent 


The increase in labour demand in April, although limited, was fairly 
general in most labour market areas. The Prince George area, where the 
spring break-up was responsible for a sharp decline, was the major ex- 
ception. The only market area to be reclassified during the month was 
Chilliwack, which moved from the substantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category. At the beginning of May, five areas were in the sub- 
stantial and five in the moderate labour surplus category. A year earlier, 
two areas were in the substantial and seven in the moderate surplus 
category and one area had labour supply and demand in approximate 
balance. 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New West- 
minster area, labour demand increased moderately in April. The larger 
logging firms were increasing production in an effort to provide an ade- 
quate log supply for the mills, most of which were operating at full pro- 
duction as export and local sales improved. Construction activity slowly 
increased. Plywood mills, machine shops, and sheet metal and steel] 
fabricators were busier than in the preceding month. On the other hand, 
some lay-offs occurred in shipbuilding and flour milling. 

In the Victoria area, the logging industry operated fairly steadily 
in April but employed considerably fewer men than last year. Most saw- 
mills were operating on one shift only. There was some increase in the 
demand for construction workers during the latter part of the month. In 
shipbuilding, lay-offs were heavy but towards the end of April some men 


had been recalled. 


Minor Areas. Activity increased in most minor areas but improvement 
in the logging, sawmilling and construction industries was restricted by 
adverse weather and road conditions in several areas. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1954) 





Percentage Change 



















































From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) .....-..-.-.0++-+ April 17 5,257,000 + 0.3 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ......... April 17 2,890,000 — 37.8 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... April 17 1,955,000? + O00 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... April 17 | 1,752,000* |+ 1,584.6 
On short, times! e.sna:. eter eeesoateeesee April 17 59,000 + 145.8 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ April 17 203,000 a8 5.7 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. April 17 109,000 — 19.3 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... April 17 106,000 — 19.1 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ April 17 | . 0.0 
Persons without jobs & seeking work....| April 17 303,000 ae 83.6 
Persons not in the labour force ................ April 17 4,90 1,000 ae 2.9 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
AS] antics oo... concstrtees teow Wecsice acente aeenee. oe .| April 15 | 79, 762 + 33.9 
Quebec (Sle nen a eee. April 15 194,050 |— 25|/+ 36.0 
Ontario) eee eee cee April 15 146,790 |— 4.4|+ 86.7 
PPP aivi © Deis sn cele cs crees eee ee eee ace ee April 15 75,483 | — E4 te. 2 
Pa Cihic y tac sc ccet cca tencedcesacceoscreneenseoecieatsises April 15 52,943 | — LL 61+ 23.2 
Totalaall'regiona cee ee April 15 549,028 + 474 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit .............:ccececeseseeeeeeeees April I 412,999 + 40.2 
Amount of benefit payments .................6005 March $32, 160,928 + 54.6 
Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. Merch 1 106.5 ~ 352 
Immigration) «0266.2: sss0gse--0vcbvicesdeeoretasayscetes March 13, 309 + —23.0(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts— days lost................ April 24,661 + 111L8(c) 
No. of workers involved ............cseceseeeees April 2, 268 —|+ 18.6(C) 
Now of strikes cere scoot eee April 33 + 28.8(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... March 1 $59.30 |+ our 3.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................. March 1 $ L40 |+ ar 4.7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... March 1 41.0 {+ - 2.6 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ March 1 $57.69 | + + 2.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ...... April 1 115.6 {+ at 0.9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) | March 1 1192 70 + 3 
Total labour income .......... bie caer $000,000 | February 947 {+ + 2.9 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) ............006 February PEW Ws ~- L9 
Manufacturing «...0....05..cessncs-cencssscesssesvaces February 248.7 |+ — BBY 
Durablew: ioc cageeets tts coe reearaueneta February 306.8 }+ - 6.2 
NoneDurables ..........c.cccsccesescscsenescseees February 211.5 | + _ L3 


(a), tb): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 








(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 


total for same period previous year, 
*Less than 10,000. 


1 Good Friday fell in the survey week. 
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TLC President Bengough 
Will Not Seek Re-election 


Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
since 1942, has announced that he will 
not be a candidate for re-election at this 
year’s convention. 

Mr. Bengough, 71, has been a union 
member since 19038, when he joined the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 
Britain. He has been an officer of the 
TLC since 1931, when he was elected one 
of the labour organization’s vice-presidents. 

When he came to Canada in 1905, he 
first did some prospecting and logging in 
the West and then moved to Vancouver. 
He later became organizer there for the 
International Association of Machinists, in 
which union he still retains membership. 
He also served as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Vancouver, New Westminster and 
District Trades and Labour Council. 

When the late Tom Moore suffered a 
stroke shortly before the 1942 convention, 
Mr. Bengough was appointed temporary 
President for one year pending Mr. 
Moore’s recovery. But Mr. Moore did 
not recover -and Mr. Bengough has been 
elected President at every convention since 
then. 

Made a Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire in the Honours List of 
July 1, 1946, for his “meritorious and 
distinguished service during the war,” Mr. 
Bengough has received honorary Doctorates 
in Laws from the University of British 
Columbia and from St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, NS. 





Canadian Labour Groups 
Make Personnel Changes 


A number of changes in the personnel 
of Canadian labour organizations have 
taken place recently. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has announced the appointment of 
Thomas B. Ward, 47, of Flin Flon, Man.., 
to the position of Director of Political 
Information and Public Relations at 
national headquarters in Ottawa. 


89852—2 


He is a charter member of the North 
of 53 Trades and Labour Council and 
was the first President of that body in 
1944. He is also a charter member and 
Past President of the Flin Flon Federal 
Union No. 172. He has served on the 
Congress’ provincial organizations in both 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan since 1946. 

Mr. Ward was instrumental in the 
organization of union employees in 
Sherridon, Lynn Lake and Snow Lake, 
Man. 

During the thirties, Mr. Ward taught 
school at several places in Saskatchewan. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour has 
announced the appointment of Robert E. 
Hale, former Director for Alberta- 
Saskatchewan, to the position of Director 
of the newly created Prairie Provinces’ 
Region, a consolidation of the Alberta- 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba organizing 
districts of the CCL. Headquarters of the 
new region is Regina. 

G. 8S. Borgford, formerly General Repre- 
sentative for the Congress in Manitoba, has 
been moved to the Alberta-sub-region and 
will be working out of Edmonton. 

The new Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) is 
Raymond M. Bennett, Financial Secretary 
of Local 176, International Typographical 
Union (AFL-TLC). Mr. Bennett has been 
Vice-president of the Federation since 1942 
and is also Vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Council of Montreal. 

He succeeds Robert Levesque, Interna- 
tional Representative of the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union, who resigned. 
Mr. Levesque has now been named Vice- 
president of the Quebec Federation, thus 
changing positions with Mr. Bennett. 

Bill Godfrey, TLC representative at 
Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont., has 
been appointed TLC representative in 
Winnipeg and organizer for Manitoba to 
replace Andrew Murphy, who resigned 
January 31. 

Mr. Murphy, who assumed the Congress 
position in January 1946, is a member of 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Board. 
labour member on the Board of Governors 
of the University of Manitoba, and a 
member of the advisory council of the 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 

Mr. Godfrey is a Vice-president of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
CTLG): 

Jack Crann, Vice-president of the New- 
foundland Federation of Labour (TLC) and 
member of the Newfoundland Labour 
Relations Board, last month announced his 
resignation from both posts because of his 
transfer by his employers to Tennessee. 
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N.B. Labour Figure, 
George Melvin Dies 


George R. Melvin, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour for 36 years, died April 18. He 
was 66 years old. 

Mr. Melvin was one of the original 
members of the N.B. Labour Relations and 
Fair Wages Board. He was a Past 
President and charter member of Local 
502, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. He had held the position 
of Secretary-Treasurer of the N.B. Federa- 
tion of Labour since 1918. 

During the war he served on the War- 
time Labour Relations Board. He was also 
a member of the Local Employment 
Committee of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and of the Vocational Com- 
mittee of Saint John Vocational School. 





A. A. Heaps, Former M.P. 
And Labour Leader, Dies 


One of the West’s best known union 
leaders, Abraham Albert Heaps, died 
suddenly April 4, in Bournemouth, England. 
He was 68 years old. 

Mr. Heaps, a native of Leeds, England, 
came to Canada in 1911. In 1919, he was 
charged with seditious conspiracy following 


the Winnipeg general strike but was 
acquitted. 
At the time of the strike he was 


President of the Winnipeg Upholsterers’ 
Union, Secretary of the Winnipeg Trades 
and Labour Council and a member of the 
city council. 

In 1940 he was engaged to assist in the 
establishment of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and later was appointed 
to the Commission. 

Mr. Heaps was a member of the House 
of Commons from 1925 to 1940, as an 
Independent Labour member until 1930, 
when he joined the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation. He remained that 
party’s representative for Winnipeg North 
until 1940, when he was defeated. 





Lucien Rodier, OC, 
Labour Lawyer, Dies 


Lucien Rodier, QC, of Montreal, lawyer 
for the Trades and Labour Council and 
other unions, died suddenly on April 11, 
at the age of 49. 

Lawyer for the minimum wages for 
women in Quebec, he was one of the 
promoters of this law with the late 
Gustave Francq. 
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Mr. Rodier took classical studies at the 
College Ste. Marie and studied law at 
McGill and Montreal universities. He had 
been lecturer in commercial law at McGill 
University for more than 12 years. 





Conciliation Board Makes 
Report in Rail Dispute 


The Minister of Labour on April 29 
received the report of the conciliation 
board appointed to deal with a dispute 
between four Canadian railways and about 
145,000 of their non-operating employees. 
Three separate reports were submitted, by 
the chairman and each of the two members. 

All three reports will be carried in full 
in the June issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

The Minister announced that the report 
of the chairman and that of the employee 
nominee, to the extent that it coincides 
and does not go beyond that of the chair- 
man, would constitute the report of the 
board. 

The Chairman was the Hon. Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. The employee nominee was A. J. 
Wickens, QC, of Moose Jaw; the employer 
nominee, Marshall M. Porter, QC, of 
Calgary. 

The 16 international and national rail- 
ways unions that are party to the dispute 
had asked for certain fringe benefits but 
no increase in pay. The demands: eight 
statutory holidays with pay, three weeks’ 
vacation with pay after 15 years’ service 
and four weeks after 25 years, 18 days’ 
sick leave with pay, and overtime pay for 
Sunday work. 

Mr. Justice Kellock recommended three 
statutory holidays with pay; Mr. Wickens, 
seven. Mr. Justice Kellock recommended 
three weeks’ paid vacation after 25 years’ 
service; Mr. Wickens, three weeks after 
15 years. All three members recommended 
against sick leave with pay and against 
higher overtime pay for Sunday work. 


Farmers’ Income Drops 
13 Per Cent in 1953 


The net income of Canadian farm oper- 
ators in 1953 was 13 per cent less than 
in 1952 and 23 per cent less than the 
record high set in 1951. According to 
preliminary estimates of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, net income from 
farming operations in 1953 totalled 
$1,656,600,000. 

The revised total for 1952 was 


$1,900,800,000 and the 1951 record was 
$2,154,500,000. 


Employment Index Down, 
Payrolis Up at March I 


While industrial employment at the 
beginning of March declined 0:5 per cent 
from a month earlier and was 3:2 per cent 
lower than at the same time last year, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index, weekly payrolls advanced 
0-9 per cent over February and were 
slightly higher than at the same date last 
year. 

At the same time per capita weekly 
wages and salaries advanced to $59.28 from 
$58.47 at the beginning of February and 
$57.40 a year ago. 

The advance index number of industrial 
employment on the 1949 base stood at 
106-5 on March 1, compared with 107-0 
a month earlier and 110-0 a year ago. The 
payrolls index was 147-5 compared with 
146-2 at the beginning of February and 
147-0 at March 1 last year. 

Canadian labour income for January was 
estimated at $941,000,000 down $48,000,000 
from the preceding month but up 
$13,000,000 over last year’s January total. 





Economic Outlook 
Disquieting—CCL 

The Canadian Congress of Labour in 
publications and in speeches by officials, 
last month described the economic out- 
look for labour as “disquieting” and fore- 
cast a serious unemployment problem this 
year. In Winnipeg, labour organizations 
are discussing the formation of an unem- 
ployed association. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour, in its 
Economic Outlook for 1954, stressed that 
unemployment this past winter was more 
than seasonal, pointing out that it was 
evident in most major industries and in 
all geographic regions. The increase in 
economic activity that the Government 
expects this year, the report stated, would 
not provide nearly enough job opportunities. 

At a conference in Halifax called to 
discuss unemployment in the Maritimes, 
Joe MacKenzie, Director of Organization 
for the CCL, said that if definite action 
were not taken during the coming months, 
unemployment figures would reach a new 
high next winter. 

In Winnipeg the Winnipeg and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC), the 
Winnipeg Labour Council (CCL) and the 
One Big Union have formed a _ joint 
committee to deal with the unemploy- 
ment situation there. There is a possi- 
bility an association of unemployed will 
be formed by the committee. 
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Three Union Leaders Join 
To Fight Unemployment 


The leaders of three large unions in the 
United States announced April 30 that they 
would join in seeking government action 
on unemployment and underemployment. 
The three men normally hold divergent 
points of view. 


They are: John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers of America (inde- 
pendent); Dave Beck, President of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL); and David J. McDonald, President 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CLOie 

In a statement after the Washington 
conference that resulted in the alliance, Mr. 
Lewis said that the three unions, with a 
membership of 3,000,000 in the country’s 
three “most basic” industries, have “a 
greater financial reserve than any other 
three organizations in the American 
economy”. 


In the three unions, he said, there now 
are more than 400,000 members unemployed 
in addition to 300,000 coal miners and 
250,000 steelworkers who are working only 
one to four days a week. 


Earlier in the month the United Steel- 
workers reported that 189,000 of its mem- 
bers in the United States and 7,700 in 
Canada were unemployed. The figures did 
not include those working fewer than 40 
hours a week, the union said. 


Calling on President Eisenhower April 8, 
the steel union proposed an immediate in- 
crease in unemployment insurance and 
Social Security benefits, an increase in 
personal income tax exemptions, an expan- 
sion of public works and an increase in 
home construction and slum clearance. 


Reuther Calls Conference 


Action by other labour organizations 
relating to the unemployment situation 
included the calling by CIO President 
Walter Reuther of a national full employ- 
ment conference in Washington May 11 
and 12, a plea by Mr. Reuther before the 
Senate Finance Committee studying the 
Administration’s tax reform bill for tax 
relief to bolster consumer buying, and a 
call by the American Federation of Labor 
sounded at a meeting of the same Com- 
mittee for a cut of $4,500,000,000 in income 
taxes “to increase purchasing power and 
promote a healthy national economy”. 

Mr. Reuther’s° summons to 300 CIO 
leaders warned them “not to be lulled by 
any slight seasonal improvement this 
spring. Nothing less than full recovery 
will satisfy our needs,” he said. 
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U.S. Unemployment Said 
At Levelling-Off Point 


Unemployment in the United States 
rose by 54,000 in March to a total of 
3,725,000, the U.S. Commerce Department’s 
Bureau of the Census has reported. Unem- 
ployment in the United States usually 
decreases in March. 

The increase was the smallest in any 
month since last October, when unemploy- 
ment began to climb. In February the 
number of jobless rose by 1,312,000. In 
preceding months the increases ranged 
from 266,000 to 500,000. 

The March total of unemployed was the 
highest in four years; in March 1950 the 
number was 4,123,000. 

The number employed, however, rose by 
45,000 in March to a total of 60,100,000 and 
the labour force rose by 100,000 to a total 
of 63,825,000. And, for the week ended 
March 27, new claims for unemployment 
insurance declined by 1,000 to a total of 
292,700. 

According to the New York Times, 
President Eisenhower’s economic advisers 
feel the increase was too small to justify 
the taking of anti-recession steps. The 
President said in February that he would 
watch March’s employment figures for 
signs that might indicate a need for gov- 
ernment action. 

While unions continued to express con- 
cern over the situation, government spokes- 
men were predicting an employment upturn. 
On April 18 James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labour, in a radio interview predicted 
“an upturn in employment and a decrease 
in unemployment” before the end of the 
vear. He said the March employment 
figures indicated that the levelling-off point 
had been reached. 

He conceded, however, that the jobless 
figure “may remain at present levels 
during the next few months”. 

Earlier in the month President Eisen- 
hower told this press conference that the 
rate of increase in unemployment had 
“Very definitely flattened out” in March. 

The US. Department of Labor announced 
at the end of last month that manufac- 
turing plants throughout the country had 
reported an increase in hiring between 
February and March. The Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics said that while 
the rate of lay-offs remained virtually 
unchanged, hiring rose from 25 per 1,000 
employees in February to 28 per 1,000 in 
March. Although hiring usually picks up 
at this time of year, the Bureau said, the 
gain this year was slightly more than usual. 
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A prominent economist has predicted a 
business revival in the United States “in 
about three to five months without any 
additional assistance from the Govern- 
ment”. Sumner Slichter, writing in the 
April 11 issue of the New York Times 
Magazine, based his prediction on these 
factors :— 

Consumption is exceeding production at 
a rate of more than $4 billion a year; 

Retail sales are about three to five per 
cent below corresponding periods last year ; 

People have more money to spend now 
than last year; 

Business plans to spend on plant and 
equipment only slightly less than last year; 

New building contract awards have been 
holding up well; 

New housing starts, when seasonally 
adjusted, have been increasing almost with- 
out interruption since last August; 

Consumers are paying off short-term 
debts faster than they have been incurring 
new debts. 

He explained that consumer spending was 
low because people are paying off their 
short-term debts. “When repayments on 
short-term consumer credit no _ longer 
exceeds new borrowings, retail trade will 
improve,” he said. 

Employment in the farm equipment 
industry, the first to feel the effects of the 
business dip in the second half of last year, 
has begun to rise, according to press reports 
from Chicago. Major manufacturers have 
recalled thousands of employees laid off 
three and four months earlier. Employ- 
ment levels in the industry in April were 
at their highest in many months. 





U.S. Government Studies 
Causes of Unemployment 


The United States Department of Labor 
announced in mid-April that for a month 
it had been conducting a survey into the 
causes of unemployment to see what 
employers can do to reduce it. The survey 
was described as an effort to assemble all 
the facts about certain unemployment con- 
ditions. The findings will be published. 


According to the New York Tumes, one 
idea being considered is that employment 
and production might be made more regular 
if workers were employed by the month 
or on a quarterly or semi-annual basis 
instead of by the hour or by the week. 


The theory behind union demands for a 
guaranteed annual wage is that if employers 
faced a money penalty when they laid off 
workers they would try to regularize out- 
put and keep workers uniformly busy. 


U.S. Plans Joint Release 


On Employment Figures 


“To improve general understanding of the 
Government’s figures on unemployment, in 
future, employment and unemployment 
statistics of the United States Departments 
of Commerce and Labor will be published 
monthly in a single release,’ Commerce 
Secretary Weeks and Labor Secretary 
Mitchell have announced. The first joint 
release will be the data for April. 

There will be no change in the methods 
of the two Departments in compilation. As 
before, both sets of figures will relate to 
non-farm employment but will vary 
because of differences in coverage, date of 
compilation and methods. 


Delay May Result 


One effect of the policy change may be 
to delay publication of some statistics but, 
according to the announcement, every effort 
will be made to speed the joint release. 


Need for an integrated report was brought 
out by the Congressional Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report last February, when 
it stated: “Information on the labour force, 
emplovment and unemployment collected 
by the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce should be brought together and 
analysed in one integrated report, regularly 
published, which would clearly set forth the 
information given in these separate sets of 
data.” 

Since January 1952, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has been issuing both the National 
Employment Service and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures in a joint press 
release. 





Unions in Canada, U.S. 
Settle for No Increase 


Two collective bargaining agreements that 
provide for no increase in wages were 
signed in Canada last month. In the 
United States, a union has voted almost 
unanimously for a pay cut, another has 
extended its contract a further three 
months, two more have waived wage 
demands and a court has blocked a Depart- 
ment of Labor order increasing the 
minimum wage in woollen mills. 


The Canadian agreements were those at 
John Inglis-English Electric, covering 900 
employees at two Ontario plants, and 
between the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (AFL-TLC) and the Shipping 
Federation of Canada. The latter contract, 
which covers about 5,000 longshoremen at 
the ports of Saint John, Halifax, Montreal 
and Quebec, provides for improvements in 


welfare benefits: life, accident and hospital 
insurance, weekly sickness indemnity and 
hospital insurance for families. 

The union in the United States accepting 
the pay cut was the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) at Willys Motors, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. It agreed to the abandon- 
ment of an “outmoded” incentive system 
in favour of an hourly-rated pay system 
plus bonus plan. The union’s action was 
taken to help put the company in a better 
competitive position. 

Under the agreement, the workers 
accepted a 5-per-cent pay cut but will 
receive 50 per cent of savings from in- 
creased efficiency. About 3,800 employees 
are affected. 

The union believes the plan will not “in 
the long run” result in a wage reduction. 
“IT do not believe the incentive workers 
will have lost a penny and the hourly 
workers will have gained,” said Richard 
Gosser, UAW Vice-president who urged the 
employees to vote for the plan. 

Of the savings from increased efficiency, 
the company gets 30 per cent and 20 per 
cent goes into an engineering fund to 
improve the product. The first bonus pay- 
ments to the employees will be made 
December 1 and thereafter at six-month 
intervals. 

Wage Demands Waived 


Wage increase demands were waived by 
the Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion (CIO) and by the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) in nego- 
tiations with the American Hardware 
Corporation at New Britain, Conn. The 
Brotherhood of Marine Engineers (AFL) 
have extended their present contract from 
September 30 to January 1, 1955. 

In Washington, Federal Judge Edward 
Tamm issued a_ preliminary injunction 
against a Department of Labor order that 
would have increased the legal minimum 
wage in woollen mills with government 
contracts by 15 cents an hour to $1.20 an 
hour. More. than a score of companies 
requested the injunction. 


U.K. Unemployment 
Declined in March 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom 
declined between mid-February» and mid- 
March. The number registered as unem- 
ployed on March 15 was 342,900, a decrease 
of 44,400 from the February 15 total, the 
Ministry of Labour reported. 

Unemployment in March was 1:6 per cent 
of the estimated total number of employees, 
compared with 1-8 per cent in February 
and 1-9 per cent in March 1953. 
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Emergency Powers Act 


Not to be Extended 


The Emergency Powers Act will not be 
extended this year. Prime Minister 
St. Laurent, answering a question by 
Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton) in the 
House of Commons April 29, said the 
Government “will not at this session ask 
Parliament to extend” the Act. 

“We felt it was a grave decision to make,” 
he said, “because there is still a pretty 
explosive situation existing in the world. 
I hope the situation will not require the 
exercise of any but normal powers by the 
Governor in Council. But should it 
develop that there would have to be, in 
the interests of the safety of the nation, 
powers exercised that are not normally con- 
ferred upon the Governor in Council by 
existing legislation, we would have to 
resort to the War Measures Act.” 

The War Measures Act, now dormant, 
would become operative again only on 
proclamation. 

The Emergency Powers Act was intro- 
duced in February 1951. Its purpose was 
to give the Government means to act with 
the utmost expedition in situations arising 
from the Korean War. Its predecessors in 
effect during and after the Second World 
War were the War Measures Act, the 
National Emergency Transitional Powers 
Act and the Transitional Measures Act. 


Anti-Disecrimination Talks 
Slated for 54 Stations 


When the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act was passed by Parliament 
last year it was the subject of considerable 
discussion and the general opinion was that 
an educational campaign was needed if the 
attitudes of mind that are the root of 
discrimination were to be eliminated. 

With this objective in mind, the Depart- 
ment of Labour, in co-operation with the 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 
is Sponsoring a series of seven radio broad- 
casts on anti-discrimination which will be 
heard over at least 54 independent radio 
stations in Canada on its weekly program, 
“Canada At Work”. 

Individuals well-known in the Canadian 
business world, in the labour movement, in 
inter-church organizations, and two well- 
known Canadian writers are being invited 
to take part in the talks. 

The topics they will discuss are: 
Discrimination and Democracy in Canada; 
Discrimination: What It Does to Man; 
Ignorance—Discrimination Cannot Live 
Without It; The Churches Look at 
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Discrimination; Discrimination: What It 
Does to Business; Discrimination: What 
It Does to Trade Unions; and Law as an 
Anti-Discrimination Weapon. 

These broadcasts will be carried by 
English-language radio stations in the 
following communities: Chilliwack, 
Kelowna, Nanaimo, Penticton, Port Alberni, 
Prince Rupert, Trail, Dauphin, Brandon, 


Calgary, Edmonton, Flin Flon, Fort 
Frances, Fort William, Grande Prairie, 
Kenora, North Battleford, Port Arthur, 
Yorkton, Sault Ste. Marie (USA), St. 


Thomas, Sudbury, Barrie, Belleville, Brant- 
ford, Cornwall, Guelph, Kitchener, Niagara 
Falls, Orillia, Ottawa, Owen Sound, 
Pembroke, Toronto (2 stations), Windsor, 
Wingham, Woodstock, Antigonish, Camp- 
bellton, Halifax, Moncton, Saint John 
(NB), St. John’s, Summerside, Sydney, 
Truro, Sherbrooke, Oshawa, Kamloops, 
Bridgewater, Saskatoon, Nelson and 
Kentville. 


Transcriptions of these broadcasts are also 
available for other communities where 
there are radio stations. They can be 
obtained by the radio stations or by labour 
or other organizations, free of charge, from 
the Information Branch, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 





Many Unions Announce 
Guaranteed Wage Plans 


A demand for a guaranteed annual wage 
has entered the Canadian collective bargain- 
ing scene. Norman Allison, Canadian 
Director of the United Rubber Workers 
(CIO-CCL), announced last month that 
such a demand will be made in negotia- 
tions beginning in July with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited. 

The union thus becomes the first major 
labour group in Canada to demand an 
annual wage guarantee. 


It will also seek a wage increase of 15 
cents an hour, improvements in the 
pension plan and hospital and_ surgical 
coverage, Mr. Allison announced. 


The type of guaranteed annual wage 
plan that will be sought has not yet been 
announced by the Rubber Workers. 

Also in Canada, a visiting CIO official 
told a meeting of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto that the guaranteed annual 
wage was a “natural counterpart to the. 
introduction of the push-button factory”. 
Ted F. Silvey, of the CIO headquarters 
staff, explained that “we are not encourag- 
ing malingering. The objective of the 
CIO is to stimulate employer responsi- 


bility to assure continued employment. 
And when there is no employment, then 
management is penalized.” 

In the United States, two large CIO 
unions, the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers and the United Automobile 
Workers, have released details of their 
guaranteed annual wage plans. The IUE 
has already placed its demands before the 
General Electric Company and Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

Another large CIO union, the United 
Steelworkers of America, is expected to 
include a demand for a guaranteed annual 
wage in this year’s negotiations with basic 
steel industry employers. The union’s wage 
policy committee was scheduled to meet 
this month to draw up contract proposals. 


IUE Proposal 


The IUE has asked General Electric to 
put 5 per cent of its payroll into a fund 
to provide a guaranteed annual wage. Its 
proposal is designed to assure a worker of 
2,080 hours’ pay each year; the company 
would have to make up the difference 
between a laid-off worker’s unemployment 
insurance compensation and his normal pay 
for a 40-hour week. If he obtained work 
elsewhere at less than his General Electric 
rate of pay, the difference would come out 
of the wage-guarantee fund. 

The company’s liability would be limited 
to the money in the fund. If the fund 
grew large enough to assure payment of 
ten weeks’ compensation to all workers, the 
company’s contribution could be cut to 
keep it at that level. 


UAW Plan 


The UAW plan, devised by a special 
committee of the union’s officials, was 
described to delegates at the 6th Interna- 
tional UAW-CIO Education Conference in 
Chicago April 8-11. Under the plan, all 
workers would be guaranteed 40 hours of 
work a week—or 40 hours’ pay—for up to 
52 consecutive weeks. 

Payments would be supplemental to job- 
less benefits, which would be deducted from 
the lay-off pay required from the employer. 
Financing would be by individual employer 
trust funds; the amount each employer paid 
would be in proportion to his basic payroll. 
When a reserve account reached a certain 
point, the employer could discontinue pay- 
ments until he gave notice’ to some of his 
employees. The funds would be under joint 
management-union administration. 

The committee, which was headed by 
Nat Weinberg, UAW Director of Research 
and Engineering, declared that the plan 
should be based on sound principles; it 
drew up six:— 


1. The primary goal of a guaranteed 
annual wage plan should be to stimulate 
management to provide steady full-time 


employment week by week, the year 
round. 
2. Guaranteed annual wage payments 


should be made to workers for whom 
management fails to provide work, sufh- 
cient to insure take-home pay adequate 
to maintain the living standards which 
the worker and this family enjoy while he 
is fully employed. 

3. All workers should be guaranteed 
employment or guaranteed payments from 
the time they acquire seniority; the guar- 
antee should assure protection against a 
full year of lay-off for all eligible workers 
and for shorter periods on a graduated 
basis for those who have not worked the 
minimum qualifying period. 

4, Guaranteed payments should be inte- 
grated with unemployment compensation 
benefits so that employers can reduce their 
liabilities by effectively working towards 
the improvement of unemployment com- 
pensation laws. 


5. The plan should be administered by 
a joint board of administration having 
equal representation from the union and 
management with an impartial chairman to 
break deadlocks. 

6. Financing should combine pay-as-you- 
go, to provide employers with incentives to 
stabilize employment, with a reserve trust 
fund to meet abnormal costs. Provision 
should be made for re-insurance to reduce 
the size of required reserves and to spread 
the risks of abnormal unemployment over 
the widest possible area of the economy. 





February Immigration 
Increases 30 Per Cent 

Immigration to Canada during the first 
two months of 1954 totalled 14,914, an 
increase of 37 per cent compared with the 
corresponding period of 1953, according to 
statistics released by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

A total of 6,834 persons arrived in 
February, 1,146 fewer than the number that 
immigrated during January but 30 per cent 
more than the number of new arrivals 
during February 1953. 

Of the February immigrants 1,961 were 
Northern Europeans, 1,731 British, 633 from 
the United States, and 2,509 from other 
nations. 

‘As of the end of February, 4,385 British 
immigrants have arrived, 4,143 Northern 
Europeans, 1,383 from the United States, 
and 5,003 of other nationalities. 
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Immigrants Needed to 
Offset Farmers’ Exodus 


The Canadian farm industry needs immi- 
grants to offset the movement of farmers 
and their sons to the city, Col. Laval 
Fortier, Deputy Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, said last month in an address 
to the Montreal Branch of the Agricultural 
Institute of Canada. 

According to the best estimate he had 
been able to obtain, the Deputy Minister 
said, exodus from farms to the cities has 
been at the rate of about 60,000 each year 
since 1948. 

Reporting that since the Second World 
War 125,000 immigrants—almost one of 
every four workers arriving—had gone to 
work on farms, he asked: “Would we have 
produced as much without them?” 

About 10,000 post-war immigrants were 
now operating their own farms, he said. 
“T think the fact that this number has 
been able to find farms for sale in Canada 
is another indication that the agricultural 
industry needs immigrants.” 

These 10,000 farmers are a new market 
for implements, machinery and other farm 
requirements, he pointed out. 


Negro Group Criticizes 
Immigration Act 

The Negro Citizenship Association, of 
Toronto, on April 27 protested that 
Canada’s immigration policy discriminates 
against Negroes in a brief submitted to 
Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration. 

The Association made five requests:— 


1. That the definition of “British subject” 
in the Immigration Act be amended to 
include all those who are for all other 
purposes regarded as British subjects and 
citizens of the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth. 


2. That provision be made in the Act 
for the entry of a British West Indian, 
without regard to racial origin, who has 
sufficient means to maintain himself until 
he has obtained employment. 


3. That the word “orphan” be deleted 
from the regulation that provides for the 
entry of nephews and nieces under 21. 


4. That the term “persons of excep- 
tional merit” be defined specifically. (The 
term is used in the Act. to describe 
Negroes who are also admissible.) 

5. That an immigration office be set up 
in a centrally-located area of the British 
West Indies for the handling of prospec- 
tive immigrants. 
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The brief pointed out that the definition 
of “British subject” in the Act excludes 
persons from the British West Indies, 
Bermuda, British Guiana, Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan and Africa although these coun- 
tries are in the Commonwealth. 

“Such a definition of ‘British subject’ is 
discriminatory and dangerous, creating two 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects and 
raising animosity between persons born in 
different geographical areas,” the brief said. 

Mr. Harris promised to give the brief 
serious consideration to see whether it 
would be possible to widen the present 
category of admissible Negroes, which 
includes fathers, mothers, wives and children 
of Canadian residents. 


Three More Provinees 


Sign Rehabilitation Pact 


British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Nova Scotia have now signed agree- 
ments with the federal Government for the 
co-ordination of rehabilitation services for 
disabled persons. 

These three bring the total of signing 
provinces to eight: Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island,’ Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. Similar agreements 
are now being studied by the remaining 
two provinces. 

The agreements provide that the federal 
Government will assign up to $15,000 per 
year to each signing province, on a match- 
ing dollar-for-dollar basis, to pay the 
salaries and expenses of a Provincial 
Rehabilitation Co-ordinator and his staff, 
and to supply certain services necessary 
to the rehabilitation of an individual where 
such needs are not covered by other 
sections of the plan. Other sections of the 
plan include assistance to provide voca- 
tional training for the disabled and to 
expand medical rehabilitation services. 


The provincial co-ordinators, in addition 
to other duties, will work with a provincial 
interdepartmental committee to assure the 
co-operation of the various departments 
whose services contribute to a rehabilita- 
tion plan. Their job will be to co-ordinate, 
on a regional and local basis, the efforts 
of all agencies, public and private, working 
with the disabled, and to stimulate the 
interest of the medical profession, manage- 
ment, labour, vocational guidance and the 
National Employment Service in the 
potential worth of the disabled. 


Four of the signing provinces—Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Alberta and New 
Brunswick—have already appointed pro- 
vineial co-ordinators. 


Scarcity of Work Helps 
Apprenticeship Program 

The scarcity of work in Ontario earlier 
this year favourably affected the Ontario 
apprenticeship training program, according 
to the April issue of Employment Condi- 
tions in Ontario, published by the Ontario 
Regional Office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

“The present scarcity of jobs has two 
beneficial aspects, when the long-term view 
is taken. First it makes students reluctant 
to discontinue school even though success 
in the classroom is demanding upon their 
energies and provides a challenge,” the 
report states. 

“With high wages available, they could 
take the easy way out and receive an 
immediate reward. Dropping out of school, 


now, means that they jeopardize their 
futures without reaping any immediate 
profit. 


“The second benefit is that youths are 
made to realize that the man with the 
skill has greater opportunities for employ- 
ment. He has all the unskilled field plus 
his specialty. 

“Many of the ‘above-average’ youths 
are now seeking apprenticeship training. 
Further, employers are aware of this trend 
and are more receptive to training appli- 
cants, realizing that they will no longer be 
restricted to the less capable youth.” 


According to the report, placement of 
apprentices has shown marked improve- 
ment in Windsor, Brantford, Kitchener, 
Brockville, Welland and Cobourg. 


Housing Starts in U.S. 
Rise 10 Per Cent in Feb. 


Housing starts in the United States in 
February rose by more than 10 per cent 
from January’s winter low, numbering 
73,000, according to preliminary estimates 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, US. 
Department of Labor. 

Although February usually marks the 
beginning of the spring upturn in housing 
starts, the Bureau said, the increase this 
year was sharper than in most post-war 
vears. 





February Housing Starts 
Show Slight Increese 


Housing starts in Canada in February 
were slightly increased over those during 
the same month last year and comple- 
tions were virtually unchanged, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 
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Starts were made on the construction 
of 3,057 residential units in February 
compared with 2,789 a year earlier. Com- 
pletions numbered 6,116 compared with 
6,161. 


In the first two months of the year, 
starts were down to 6,040 from 6,362 and 
completions were up to 14,431 from 12,262. 

At the end of February, 51,127 units 
were under construction, compared with 
49,737 at the same time last vear. 


Ontario’s Director of 
Apprenticeship Retires 

Frederick J. Hawes, for 18 years Director 
of the Apprenticeship Department of the 
Ontario Government, has retired. 

Mr. Hawes, now 73 years of age, was 
one of the pioneers of Ontario’s legislated 
job training program. As business agent 
for a local of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL- 
TLC), he helped form the first joint 
employee-employer apprenticeship program 
in the province. That was in 1926. 

Two years later the Ontario Government 
enacted apprenticeship legislation and Mr. 
Hawes became an apprenticeship inspector 
for the Niagara district. In 1936 he became 
Director of the Department. 





Elections, Appointments 


Of Interest to Labour 

During April, elections and appointments 
of interest to labour occurred here and in 
the United States. 

At the 45th annual meeting of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada, R. S. 
Staples of Ottawa was elected President 
and W. H. McLeod of Regina, Vice- 
president. 

The Canadian Construction Association 
has appointed the following chairmen of 
standing and special committees for 1954: 
Apprenticeship and Youth Training, J. M. 
Pigott, CBE, Hamilton; Labour Relations, 
A. C. Ross, Ottawa; Payment-by-Results, 
N. A. Putherbough, London. 

The United States Department of Labor 
has announced the appointment of Arthur 
Larson, Dean of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Law School, as Under Secretary of 


Labor to fill the vacancy created last 
October by the resignation of Lloyd 
Mashburn. 

Another recent change in the US. 


Department of Labor was the dismissal of 
the Director of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, William Connolly. 
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Léon Jouhaux, French Labour Leader, Dies 


Léon Jouhaux, veteran French trade- 
union leader and winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, passed away suddenly in Paris 
on April 28, at the age of 74 years. 

The death of Mr. Jouhaux, who was 
President of Force Ouvriére and Vice- 
president of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, occurred just 
a few hours after he had been re-elected 
President of the Economic Council, the 
French Government’s main advisory organ- 
ization on economic affairs. Elected to the 
presidency of the Economic Council in 
1947, he had been re-elected every year 
up to the time of his death. 

When he was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1951, Mr. Jouhaux, who was a 
non-Communist labour leader, stated that 
this represented to him “a confirmation of 
the recognized value of working-class 
activities in favour of the organization of 
peace”. 

Mr. Jouhaux had to leave school at the 
age of 12 to help his family, when his 
father, a craftsman, lost all his savings 
during a strike late in 1891. Following in 
his father’s footsteps, he soon attracted the 
attention of union organizers, in spite of 
his youth. Having reached maturity, he 
quickly rose to the position of Secretary- 
General of the General Confederation of 
Labour, when that organization had not yet 
turned communist. 

Hunted by the Nazis and by the collab- 
orationist leaders of his own country during 
the Second World War, he was arrested 
by the Vichy authorities and turned over 
to the German police. After the war he 
became one of the most outstanding 
spokesmen of the non-communist working 
class in the United Nations. 

Coming more and more into conflict with 
the leaders of the General Confederation 
of Labour, whom he accused of allowing 
themselves to be dominated by the French 
Communist Party, Mr. Jouhaux became the 
leader of the socialist Force Ouvriére when 
that group broke away from the GCL. 

Among other honours, Mr. Jouhaux was 
an officer of the Legion of Honour and 
had been granted the Resistance Medal. 

Labour leaders of the free world were 
unanimous in paying tribute to the veteran 
French union leader. 

George Meany, President of the AFL, 
called him “a pillar of strength to the free 
French labour movement in its fight for a 
better life for the workers of France”. 
“The AFL,” he added, “worked closely 
with Léon Jouhaux for many long years 
to build up the free trade union movement 
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in all parts of the world. It is with feel- 
ings of deep regret and a keen sense of 
loss that we note his passing.” 


In his cable to Force Ouvriére, Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, said: “It is 
with profound personal regret that I 
learned of the sudden passing of Léon 
Jouhaux your president and my esteemed 
colleague in his capacity as Vice-president 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. His death leaves a void in 
the ranks of the free labour movement of 
the world that it will be indeed difficult to 
fill. Possessed as he was with outstanding 
gifts of spirit and intellect he made a 
contribution to the welfare and progress of 
not only the people of France but also 
in the international sphere that will ever 
remain a monument to him as one of the 
greatest figures in contemporary labour 
history and world affairs. He was truly a. 
great warrior in the cause of democracy.” 


Jean Marchand, General Secretary of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, paid tribute to Mr. Jouhaux as 
follows: “As President of the General Con- 
federation of Workers in France, before 
the war, he led the labour organizations of 
his country through a particularly disturbed 
period of French politics—a period which 
was, nevertheless, marked by important 
gains for the working classes. Since the 
war, his break with the Communist- 
dominated trade unions, and the part he 
played on the international plane, kept 
him in the forefront of events, although 
he belonged to an almost entirely forgotten 
generation of trade-unionists...This was 
a man whose activities lent themselves to 
discussion, and who was much discussed, 
for he fought hard, but his career gives 
evidence of an authentic devotion to the 
cause he served for nearly half a century.” 

Claude Jodoin, Vice-president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
said that workers throughout the world 
had been sorry to learn of the death of 
Mr. Léon Jouhaux, whose life had been 
devoted to labour and to peace. 

Roméo Mathieu, Secretary of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions, said: 
“Throughout his life, Mr. Jouhaux was an 
example of courage and of ‘militantism’. 
He struggled against great forces, on the 
right as well as on the left. He resisted 
totalitarianism, capitalism and communism. 
He was a great democrat, and he explained 
the rdle of the labour movement in 
society.” 


Léon 
Jouhaux 


Mr. Jouhaux came to Canada for the 
last time in 1952, when he addressed the 
12th annual convention of the CCL. (L.G., 
OermiOb?. 9.413112) 

Here are a few excerpts from the speech 
he made at that time in favour of universal 
peace :— 

“Man, who has overcome the forces of 
nature and passed through the sonic 
barrier, has been unable to make use of his 
great discoveries other than for his own 
extermination by war... 

“We must build up peace, for there can 
be no labour emancipation outside of a 
peaceful regime. War has never been a 





means of emancipation for the workers. It 
has always meant suffering and destruction 
for the working classes of all countries... 


“The floor should be given to the repre- 
sentatives of the common people, who know 
the real needs of the workers and can say 
what must be done in order to establish 


peace... 

“We do not intend to bow the knee to 
the totalitarian creeds. Working people 
and labour organizations should set up a 
network of resistance which will make war 
impossible. We must unite to remove 
want.” 


House of Commons Debates of Labour Interest 


National Housing Act 
January 28 

The House resumed consideration of the 
motion for second reading of Bill No. 102. 

Speakers on the motion were Harold E. 
Winch (Vancouver East), A. H. Holling- 
worth (York Centre), Rodney Adamson 
(York West), E. G. McCullough (Moose 
Mountain), Georges Villeneuve (Roberval), 
Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton West), 
F. A. Enfield (York-Scarborough), O. C. 
Trainor (Winnipeg South), Leopold Demers 
(Laval), E. D. Fulton (Kamloops), John 
Hunter (Parkdale), W. M. Johnson 
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(Kindersley), J. W. Dufresne (Quebec 
West), A. M. Nicholson (Mackenzie), F. E. 
Lennard (Wentworth), J. R. Garland 
(Nipissing), Angus MacInnis (Vancouver- 
Kingsway), G. K. Fraser (Peterborough), 
Leon Balcer (Three Rivers), H. P. Mang 
(Qu’Appelle), Lionel Bertrand (Terre- 
bonne) and Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Public Works. 


Mr. Winter’s speech was the final one 
in the debate. At its end, the motion was 
carried, 186 to 2, and the Bill was read the 
second time and referred to the standing 
committee on banking and commerce. 
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In his speech Mr. Winters said the 
legislation is intended to increase the 
number of houses built each year. “We 
hope to provide assistance to enable Cana- 
dians in the low and moderate income 
brackets to acquire suitable accommodation. 

‘Despite what some hon. members 
opposite have said about this bill,” he went 
on, “it is an honest effort to improve upon 
legislation that now exists and that has 
already seen a great record of accom- 
plishment.” 

In answer to statements that the 
cheapest house that can be built today, 
financed under the National Housing Act, 
is one costing $10,000 and that to build 
such a house a person would require an 
income of $3,860 a year, Mr. Winters said 
that in 1953 approximately 25 per cent of 
the houses built for home ownership were 
below $10,000 in cost. 

“Some houses during the past year were 
built for $8,600 under the National Housing 
Act,” he said, “which, when applying the 
23-per-cent formula, can be acquired by an 
individual with an income of $2,600 a year.” 

Answering charges that the insuring of 
loans was a protection for the lending 
institution and nobody else, the Minister 
said that by insuring loans the Govern- 
ment hopes to do two essential things: 
ensure a continual flow of mortgage money 
and safeguard Canada’s banking system by 
guaranteeing the security, liquidity and 
negotiability of insured mortgages. 

In conclusion he said: “It is well to 
remind ourselves again just what this 
legislation has done and what might be 
expected from this improved legislation. 
Stimulated by the various provisions of 
the legislation, Canadians have built over 
730,000 houses since the middle of 1945 
and established a new record of about 
105,000 starts in 1953. In its present form 
the Bill is designed to produce still better 
results.” 


Unemployment Figures 
February 8 


Mr. Alistair Stewart (Winnipeg North) 
asked the Minister of Labour if he could 
have figures on unemployment released 


more frequently than once a month. Mr. 
Gregg said :— 
“The answer will have to be in the 


negative. As I pointed out to the House 
on January 27 last, it was decided in 
January 1952 to issue the complete employ- 
ment and unemployment statistics derived 
from both the National Employment Ser- 
vice operations and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics monthly labour force survey 
at the same time. This has been done 
partly because the labour force survey data 
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are available only on a monthly basis and 
partly to avoid confusion between the two 
sets of figures. 

“There is also the point I mentioned 
earlier, that the gathering and preparation 
of these two sets of figures require a sub- 
stantial amount of time and effort, and the 
costs involved in issuing both sets more 
frequently would be very substantial indeed. 
In view of these reasons it would be very 
difficult to do it twice a month.” 


Unemployment Insurance 
February 8 


To a request of Mr. Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) for a survey or 
investigation as to the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of present rates of unemployment 
insurance benefits, Mr. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, replied that “the problem is being 
surveyed and studied continuously by 
officers of the Commission and of my 
department.” 


Placing of Contracts in Surplus Labour Areas 
February 9 


Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) 
asked if the Department of Labour was 
familiar with Defence Mobilization Man- 
power Policy No. 4 of the United States 
and if any study had been given to placing 
industrial and government contracts in 
areas where there is a surplus of labour, 
as was being done in the United States. 

Mr. Gregg replied: “Officers of my 
Department are familiar with Defence 
Mobilization Manpower Policy No. 4 of 
the United States and have discussed with 
the officials of the Office of Defence 
Mobilization of the United States the way 
this policy has been operating.... 

“Hon. members will appreciate that there 
are important differences between the 
defence production programs in the United 
States and in Canada, the extent to which 
the facilities for defence production are 
distributed throughout the country, and 
other factors, and there are definite limita- 
tions to the extent to which such a policy 
could be applied in Canada. ...” 


Seasonal Unemployment 
February 10 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked :— 

1.Is there a subcommittee of the 
national council on manpower dealing with 
the question of seasonal unemployment? 

2. If so, how long has this body been 
studying or investigating this matter? 

3. Have any other sections or committees 
in the Department of Labour been studying 
or investigating this matter and, if so, for 
how long? 


4. Have any recommendations yet been 
made with respect to the problem of 
alleviating seasonal unemployment? 

5. If so, what are such recommendations? 

6. Will any reports or recommendations 
on this question be dealt with during the 
present seasonal unemployment crisis? 

Mr. Gregg, Minister of Labour replied :— 

TeayY.es: 

2. The national employment committee 
was asked by the national advisory council 
on manpower on December 10, 1952, to 
examine the question of seasonal unemploy- 
ment and report back to the council. 

3. The economics and research branch of 
the Department of Labour is assisting the 
national employment committee in con- 
ducting a survey of employers throughout 
Canada in regard to seasonal unemploy- 
ment. It is also conducting statistical and 
other related studies on the extent and 
nature of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada. 

4. A preliminary report on _ seasonal 
unemployment, including the results of the 
survey of Canadian employers, was con- 
sidered at the last meeting of the national 
employment committee held in Winnipeg 
early this winter. This report which will 
contain recommendations for future action 
will be further considered at the next 
meeting of the national employment 
committee to be held in Ottawa on 
February 15, 1954. 


United Nations Technical Assistance Fund 


February 10 


Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver-Kings- 
way) moved :— 

That in the opinion of this House the 
Government should consider the advis- 
ability of introducing legislation at this 
session to substantially increase Canada’s 
contribution to the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance organization fund. 

The technical assistance organization fund, 
he explained, is one of the agencies 
created by the United Nations to accom- 
plish its purpose, which he said was to 
promote co-operation amongst its members 
and to encourage the wealthier nations 
to help the poorer ones. He believed that 
the Government of Canada should support 
the fund to the limit of our ability. 

Speakers from all parties supported the 
resolution. 

Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, then announced that 
it was the Government’s intention to 
include an amount of $700,000 in the 
supplementary estimates to bring Canada’s 
total contribution this year to $1,500,000. 

Earlier in his speech he gave details of 
Canada’s past contributions to the United 


Nations program and to the Colombo Plan. 
“Canada has contributed in the first three 
vears of the Colombo Plan,” he said, 
“something over $75 million for capital 
assistance and over $1 million for tech- 
nical assistance. And this year the 
Government will ask Parliament to vote 
$25,400,000—I believe that is the amount 
tentatively agreed upon—of which a 
portion will be for technical assistance 
proper.... 

“In the first 18 months of the expanded 
program of technical assistance, a total of 
$20,070,000 was contributed by members 


of the United Nations. Canada con- 
tributed $850,000. In 1952 the total was 
$19,000,000 and our’ contribution was 
$750,000. In 1953 the total amount went 


up to $22,000,000 while our contribution 
went up to $800,000. 

“We have been trying to keep what we 
think is a fair relationship between our 
contribution and the total amount con- 
tributed by the United Nations.... In 
the current+year 1954, according to the 
latest information which we have been 
able to secure, 70 countries have pledged 
themselves to contribute to the technical 
assistance fund. The amount firmly 
pledged is something over $24 million.” 

Mr. Pearson went on to say that Canada 
had indicated that, provided the support 
from other contributors warranted such an 
amount and provided the total amount 
pledged was such as to keep the program 
at an economically sound level, it would 
increase its contribution to $1,500,000. Now 
that it seemed clear that the conditions 
were to be fulfilled, the Government in- 
tended to ask Parliament to vote the 
$700,000 needed to redeem its pledge of 
$1,500,000. 

“The Canadian contribution to technical 
assistance has been exceeded only by that 
of the United Kingdom, the United States 
and France in the past,” Mr. Pearson 
reported. “If Parliament votes the amount 
that probably will be requested this year, 
Canada’s contribution will be the third 
largest of the members of the United 
Nations.” 


Fiscal Measures Against Unemployment 
February 12 

In answer to a question by Mr. J. M. 
Macdonnell (Greenwood) for a description 
of the fiscal and monetary measures pro- 
posed “to take care of unemployment,” 
Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance, 
replied that “the Government does not 
believe that present conditions warrant 
the adoption of drastic or large-scale anti- 
deflationary measures. Economic activity 
in some lines is at present below the levels 
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of a year ago but industrial and economic 
activity as a whole in Canada is still at a 
very high level.” 

He explained how the Government had 
been withdrawing the  anti-inflationary 
measures adopted in 1950 and 1951, for 
example the restrictions on the expansion 
of credit. He also mentioned the virtual 
elimination of the federal Government’s 
budget surplus, the less restrictive policy 
in public works and the new Housing Act, 
which “will make possible a larger flow of 
funds into housing construction”. 

“Tf economic activity declines,” he con- 
cluded, “the Government is in a position 
to take stronger action in these and other 
directions.” But, he emphasized, “as I and 
my colleagues view the present situation, 
there is no justification for stronger action 
and I have a high degree of confidence 
that when our winter season of normally 
reduced activity is past, economic activity 
in Canada is likely to resume its upward 
trend at a satisfactory rate.” 


Motion for Special Committee on Unemployment 
February 15 


Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra) moved that a special committee 
be appointed “for the purpose of examining 
into and reporting upon the actual unem- 
ployment situation throughout Canada and 
for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions as to short-term and _ long-term 
methods for dealing effectively with the 


problem”. 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, was the first speaker in the 


debate. He announced the findings of the 
labour force survey and the National 
Employment Service figures for January. 

The major portion of his statement to 
the House was published in the Lasour 
GazeTTEe for March, pp. 349 to 352. 

Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) 
said the question of unemployment was 
not one that is going to be solved by the 
appointment of a committee but one that 
requires action. 

“There are all kinds and types of unem- 
ployment; they can be put into all kinds 
of classifications,” he said. “But they all 
add up to the same thing: unemployment. 
And I think members of this House are 
going to have to sit down and be realistic 
about the matter. They must realize that 
as soon as possible something has to be 
done in Canada to head off mounting 
unemployment.” 

Later he said: “The Government can take 
steps. The first thing the Government has 
to understand is that it must accept some 
responsibility for talking to the people who 
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are managing the economy of this country 
today.... The Government has to enact 
some kind of laws that will prevent an 
economic upset of a whole community 
without any greater justification than that 
they are not making enough money.” 

He then made several recommendations :— 

1. Economic planning to “take up the 
slack” in industrial and business activities, 
including altered fiscal policies, expansion 
of aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
direct government intervention to stimu- 
late industrial development. 

2. Joint action between government and 
industry to cope with seasonal unemploy- 
ment, eg. the staggering of production 
schedules throughout the year. 

3. Special assistance to families who are 
victims of “regional” unemployment and a 
special commission to explore the possibili- 
ties of establishing additional or alternative 
industries in the areas concerned. 

4. A “sharp” increase in unemployment 
insurance benefits and extension of benefits 
“until there is work available for those 
now unemployed”. 

He also suggested that the federal Gov- 
ernment and the provincial governments 
meet to discuss the question of those who 
are unemployed because of handicaps. 

He then moved an amendment to Mr. 
Green’s motion, calling for “immediate 
action by the federal Government to 
prevent further economic distress”. 

Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Prince Albert) 
urged a reduction of personal income and 
excise taxes, “which would provide the 
means to permit of increased competition 
at home and abroad”. 

Right Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, said that the first 
thing to do in assessing a problem is to 
measure it and the Minister of Labour had 
done that. 

Recalling the conditions existing in 1950, 
he said that experience shows that “it is 
important to remember that economic con- 
ditions are always fluctuating but many of 
these fluctuations are minor and largely 
self-liquidating in character. Any attempt 
on the part of government to smooth out 
every minor bump and trough in the 
trend of business may simply aggravate 
rather than lessen the extent of fluctuations 
in the economy.” 

He then said no one can answer categori- 
cally the question as to whether the present 
situation was a relatively minor adjustment 
or the beginning of a major decline. 

He then proceeded to “look over the 
evidence systematically”. 

“Towards the latter part of 1953,” he 
said, “those indicators which gauge the over- 


all level of activity in the economy began 
to level off, and in few cases have declined 
slightly. This change in trend reflects 
largely a reduction in the pressure of 
demand rather than any decline in over-all 
volume. In other words, requirements, 
which in the past two or three years have 
been mounting rapidly, are now simply not 
expanding at the same rate.... 

“This levelling-off in demand, taken in 
conjunction with the moderate decline in 
activity in the United States economy, has 
brought a change in the tempo of business 
activity in Canada. This type of situation 
is invariably accompanied by a hesitancy 
on the part of business in placing orders, 
more hand-to-mouth buying, and a tendency 
to reduce inventories. This causes a 
temporary slow-down in the pace of busi- 
ness which in the present instance has 
coincided with the seasonally slack period 
in the economy.” 

Mr. Howe then turned to “the more 
basic determinants” of the level of economic 
activity. The survey at the beginning of 
the year of current and prospective levels 
of investment spending indicated a capital 
expenditure program roughly 3 per cent 
higher than the previous record, achieved 
last year. Estimated expenditures for new 
construction show a 6-per-cent increase. 
Outlays for new machinery and equipment 
are expected to be 3 per cent lower. The 
federal capital expenditure program, as 
presently planned, is a little lower than 
in 1953 but provincial government programs 
appear to be roughly unchanged and capital 
outlays of municipalities should show a 
moderate increase. Non-government capital 
spending will be up by roughly 4 per cent 
and non-government outlays on new con- 
struction are expected to increase by 6 
per cent. 

“This projected volume of capital spend- 
ing has far-reaching significance for the 
trend of economic activity in 1954,” he 
said. “Expenditures on new capital goods 
account for about 23 per cent of total 
production in the economy. 

“One can only conclude,’ he went on, 
“that the collective view of Canadian busi- 
ness enterprise is on the side of continued 
growth and prosperity in our economy.” 

Mr. Howe believed that prices have 
stabilized, so that export prices will be 
relatively unchanged. Export prospects 
have improved in other directions, he added. 

“Consumer buying is at a high level and 
there is every reason for thinking that high 
level of purchasing should continue,” he 
reported. 

He said that the St. Lawrence waterway 
project and the gas pipeline from Alberta 


to Ontario and Quebec will reinforce the 
economy. 

“That is the situation as I see it,” he 
concluded. “I can assure the House that 
the Government is doing everything it 
believes can be done to improve the situa- 
tion. We are not panicking. We believe 
that we have the situation in hand. In 
January of 1950 there was very serious 
unemployment, more serious than today, 
while in June of 1950 there was practically 
full employment; and we believe that the 
pattern of 1950 will be repeated in 1954. 

“I beheve that as the season opens up 
we can expect a return to the employment 
conditions that we have had for the last 
several years and that we must have if 
Canada is to be a prosperous country.” 

Other speakers during the debate were 
Ambrose Holowach (Edmonton East), 
Angus MacInnis (Vancouver-Kingsway), 
F. G. J. Hahn (New Westminster), Daniel 
Melvor (Fort William), H. O. White 
(Middlesex East), A. J. MacHachen 
(Inverness-Richmond), Alistair Stewart 
(Winnipeg North) and B. R. Leboe 
(Cariboo). 


February 16 


When the debate was resumed, Mr. 
Leboe said that a great deal of the trouble 
leading to unemployment stems from 
labour-management relations that are not 
conducive to good employment. He sug- 
gested that if bargaining were conducted 
on a local level as much as possible long 
lay-offs and unemployment due to strikes 
may be avoided. 


“Labour must take a sane and sensible 
approach to strikes,’ he continued. “The 
farther we get away from harmony 
between management and labour, the more 
likely it is that a condition will arise that 
will result in a strike.... When the strike 
is over we do not always find full employ- 
ment is possible.” 


Mr. W. Ross Thatcher said that in his 
opinion one of the major factors causing 
unemployment is “oppressive” taxation. 
“High taxes are adversely affecting con- 
sumer purchasing power in our domestic 
markets,” he said. “That reduced demand 
for goods must reflect itself in a reduced 
demand for labour.” 


High taxes are also harmful to the 
nation’s investment program in new plant 
and new equipment, are discouraging 
initiative and are forcing prices up, he said. 
“High prices are contributing to decreased 
demand,” he added. 


He urged the Government to reduce 
taxes as a means of dealing with the unem- 
ployment problem. 
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Mr. W. A. Stuart (Charlotte) said he was 
“sreatly disturbed” by the fact that wages 
continue to increase while the incomes of 
primary producers decrease. 

Other speakers in the debate were Jean- 
Francois Pouliot (Temiscouata), W. G. 
Blair (Lanark), W. B. Nesbitt (Oxford), 
Harold E. Winch (Vancouver East), F. D. 
Shaw (Red Deer) and J. H. Dickey, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Defence Production. 

February 17 

When the debate resumed, Mr. Dickey 
pointed out that the money collected in 
taxes does not go out of the economy but 
is used by governments to meet expendi- 
tures that buy supplies and pay wages. 

He argued that if there were 530,000 
Canadians unemployed, the situation calls 
for specific suggestions, not a parlia- 
mentary committee; but if the number of 
unemployed was 280,000 a parliamentary 
committee would be unjustified. In other 
words, he said, the suggestion that a 
committee be formed “is either too little 
or it is not needed at all”. 

He said the subamendment calling for 
action on the part of the Government took 
“a more practical approach” to the problem. 
But, he said, the speeches made on the 
subamendment were not very specific about 
the particular kinds of action that should 
be taken. 

“The fundamental cure for these 
problems,” he concluded, “is an expanding 
economy, bigger and better external trade, 
better internal trade and a high level of 
investment. The policies of this Govern- 
ment have been designed to bring about 
all those three things.” 

Hon. George A. Drew, Leader of the 
Opposition, pointed out that the President 
of the United States had appointed a 
commission to inquire into the unemploy- 
ment situation in that country and to make 
recommendations both for a short-term and 
long-term solution ‘as well as to recommend 
any immediate steps that should be taken. 
Proportionately, unemployment in Canada 
was “substantially” higher than in the 
United States. “If there is cause for con- 
cern in the United States,” he said, “there 
is still greater cause for concern here.” It 
was not sufficient, he added, to make a 
general statement such as the Minister of 
Labour had made. 

While he welcomed a demand for imme- 
diate action, he felt a parliamentary 
committee was still necessary “so we may 
have a chance to find out what the facts 
actually are and so short-term and long- 
term plans may be adopted without any 
delay”. 
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Mr. G. H. Castleden (Yorkton) said a 
public works program is not enough. 
“Basically we have got to get down to 
the question of trade, and we have to get, 
back to that position where we can manu- 
facture goods that will be exchanged for 
the goods of other countries, which will 
keep our construction projects and factories 
working. 

“The immediate program will have to be 
one that will take regard of the position 
of the 500,000 people who are today unem- 
ployed,” he went on, “and something more 
will have to be done for these people than 
is being done now. We will have to have 
something more to say to them than, ‘Well, 
vou had better go and look elsewhere for 
work,’ ” 

Other speakers in the debate were A. B. 
Patterson (Fraser Valley), Elmore Philpott 
(Vancouver South), G. R. Pearkes 
(Esquimalt-Saanich) and Erhart Regier 
(Burnaby-Coquitlam). 


40-Hour Week in Government Service 
February 16 


Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of 
Finance, announced the localities in which 
the 40-hour five-day week was to go into 
effect April 1 for operating and clerical 
employees. 

On Mr. Abbott’s list were five places in 
Newfoundland, 138 in Nova Scotia, 2 in 
Prince Edward Island, 11 in New Bruns- 
wick, 39 in Quebec, 73 in Ontario, 4 in 
Manitoba, 4 in Saskatchewan, 6 in Alberta 
and 23 in British Columbia. 

The Minister pointed out that some 
types of employment, e.g., in hospitals and 
as firefighters and prison guards, were 
excepted from the 40-hour five-day week. 


Union Label on Government Printing 
February 17 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked whether consideration had 
been given to the placing of all govern- 
ment printing in shops entitled to use the 
union label and the results of such con- 
sideration, and whether consideration had 
been given to the use of the union label 
on government printing done in union 
shops and the result of such consideration. 

Hon. John W. Pickersgill, Secretary of 
State, replied that “it is the view that no 
properly equipped printing shop having the 
demonstrated skill required for the work 
should be excluded from tendering on 
government work”. In answer to the 
second part of the question he referred to 
the reply given in the House of Commons 
on June 18, 1952. 


SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Department of Labour publishes highlights of report on the results of 
survey of more than 600 Canadian employers in 18 seasonal industries 


Highhghts of a report on the results of 
a survey of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada (see box) have been published by 
the Department of Labour. The bulletin, 
Seasonal Unemployment in Canada, after a 
brief discussion of seasonal unemployment 
in Canada generally, consists of studies on 
the extent and causes of seasonal unem- 
ployment in 18 Canadian industries, each 
containing descriptions of methods used or 
recommended by employers to reduce 
seasonal employment variations in their 
industries. 

Copies of the -publication may be 
obtained by writing to the Department. 

The chart overleaf gives an estimate of 
the number of seasonal workers in the 18 
industries. The numbers are calculated 
from Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
employment indexes, which are based on 
employment in establishments usually 
employing 15 or more workers. Since in 
some industries many employees do not 
work in establishments as large as_ this, 
the number of seasonal workers shown in 
the chart may be considerably less than 
the total for the industry. 


Extent of Seasonal Employment Variations 


Both the extent and pattern of seasonal 
unemployment vary considerably from 
industry to industry. 

Peak employment in the logging industry 
in eastern Canada, for example, occurs in 
the fall and winter and reaches a level 
156 per cent above that existing at the 
time of minimum employment. In British 
Columbia, on the other hand, the variation 
is not so great (58 per cent above minimum 
employment) and the peak is reached in the 
spring and summer. 

The greatest variation recorded is for 
the canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
tables industry, in which employment in 
late summer and fall reaches a peak 234 
per cent above the minimum and in which 
many firms shut down completely during 
the winter. 

Employment fluctuations vary in different 
parts of the construction industry. At the 
time of peak activity, the number 
employed in building construction is 28 
per cent greater than at the low point, 
while the number employed in highway 
eonstruction is 92 per cent greater. 

In some industries, fluctuations are more 
moderate. 





Late in 1952, the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower’ asked the 
National Employment Committee (Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission) to study 
the problem of seasonal unemployment. 
During the summer of 1953, the Com- 
mittee distributed, through regional and 


local employment committees, a ques- 
tionnaire to more than 600 Canadian 
employers in 18 seasonal industries 
asking them the extent of seasonal 
variations in their employment, what 
methods they had developed to reduce 
these variations and what suggestions 


they had for further action along this 
line. The replies were analysed by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour and a report on 
the results of the survey was _ issued. 
The highlights of this report have now 
been published under the title Seasonal 
Unemployment in Canada. 





Causes 


There are a number of causes of seasonal 
unemployment but in Canada _ climate 
remains the most fundamental. 

Seasonal fluctuations in the supply of 
raw materials are another major cause of 
seasonal employment variations. 

Seasonal variations in consumer demand 
for certain products and services cause 
seasonal employment changes in certain 
industries, e.g., women’s clothing, retail 
trade, and hotels and restaurants. 


Remedies 

Many employers have taken steps to 
mitigate the effects of seasonal fluctuations 
in the demand for their products. Firms 
active in both logging and sawmilling, for 
example, have integrated bush and _ mill 
work as far as possible and have tried to 
stabilize logging employment by lengthen- 
ing the cutting season. 

In a number of industries, notably in 
the canning and preserving of fruits and 
vegetables, in hotels and restaurants and in 
retail trade, many persons who do not 
want year-round jobs, e.g., housewives and 
students, are employed during the busy 
season. This does not reduce seasonal 
employment variations but does reduce 
seasonal unemployment because the workers 
involved usually leave the labour force 
when their jobs end. 

Stockpiling of raw materials and some- 
times of finished products has been helpful 
in reducing seasonal employment variations 
in sawmills and in pulp and paper mills 
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as well as in the meat products industry, 
where large quantities of meat are now 
kept in cold storage. Other methods used 
by employers in a number of industries 
(e.g., dairy products, canned and cured 
fish, canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
tables, electric light and power, and con- 
struction) are: deferring maintenance and 
repair work until the slack season, granting 
vacations in the off-season, and diversifying 
production as much as possible. 

In the building construction industry, the 
commonest technique used to reduce 
seasonal employment variations is “to get 
the building closed in by winter” and then 
continue work on the interior. 

Logging employers, both east and west 
of the Rockies, suggest that further reduc- 
tion of seasonal employment variations 
could be brought about by better planning 
of cutting operations, greater mechaniza- 
tion and the building of all-season roads 
to facilitate transportation. 

In the meat and dairy products indus- 
tries, it is suggested that year-round 
supplies of livestock and milk products 








would help to stabilize employment; but 
ways of achieving this are not suggested 
by employers. Better organization of pro- 
duction schedules, better selling techniques 
and the addition of non-perishable lines are 
recommended in the canning industries. 
Increased mechanization of fishing fleets 
and of processing plants would also be 
helpful to the fish canning and curing 
fe ° -n : 

industry. Diversification of products or 
activities are recommended in the women’s 
clothing, agricultural implements and ship- 
building and repairing industries. 

In the construction industry, one group 
of contractors suggests that tenders, especi- 
ally on government contracts, should be 
called in fall and winter so that actual 
construction could begin in early spring. 

Other contractors’ suggestions include 
recommendations that wage rates be varied 
downwards in winter so that attractive 
estimates can be made for winter work 
and that, in addition, the public be made 
aware that inside construction work is 
possible in winter when qualified labour is, 
in fact, more readily available. 
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Pulp and Paper Mills 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents, 1953 


Industrial fatalities decreased by 104 in 1953 but accidents reported 
by Workmen's Compensation Board increased from 476, 313 to 480, 361 


During the calendar year 1953, industrial 
fatalities in Canada totalled 1,345, a 
decrease of 104 from the 1952 figure of 
1,449. Included in the final figure for 1952 
are 21 deaths not previously reported. 
Accidents, both fatal and non-fatal, reported 
by Workmen’s Compensation Boards in- 
creased from 476,313 in 1952 to 480,361 in 
1953. 


The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial diseases 
as reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Reviews of indus- 
trial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and certain other official 
sources. Press reports are used to supple- 
ment these data but accidents reported in 
the press are included only after careful 
inquiry to avoid duplication. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of informa- 
tion. It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents, which are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of a lack of 
information in press reports. 


During the year, there were 12 industrial 
accidents which caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. On January 
20, a “bump” in a coal mine at Coleman, 
Alta., cost the lives of three miners. At 
Butedale, B.C., four construction employees 
and two union representatives were killed 
on January 27 when the aircraft in which 
they were travelling crashed into the water. 
A flash fire on February 5, at a Niagara 
Falls, Ont., chemical plant resulted in the 
deaths of three workers. The fire occurred 
while repairs were being made inside a 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at end of book. 


steel tank. Five employees of a Canadian 
air transport company were killed at 
Karachi, Pakistan, on March 2, when their 
aircraft crashed while taking off. 

On April 12, four prospectors, three 
employees of a fishing camp and an aircraft 
pilot were killed near Lac Manitou, Que., 
when the airplane in which they were 
travelling crashed into a mountain. Four 
crew members of an air service company 
were lost when their plane disappeared on 
a flight between Gander, Nfld., and Ottawa, 
Ont., on April 18. At Rabbit Lake, Ont., 
four men employed in the logging industry 
were drowned on April 30, when the tug 
White Bear disappeared while on a trip to 
pick up a log boom. On May 11, three 
men normally employed as bushworkers 
were drowned at Rib Lake, Ont. At the 
time of the accident, the men were ferrying 
their employer across the lake, after having 
spent the day working at his summer home. 

On October 19, a plane crash near 
Squamish, B.C., took the lives of the pilot, 
a nurse and a miner. The accident 
occurred when the plane was returning on 
a mercy flight with the miner who had been 
injured in an accident at his work. At 
Lake Pascalis, Que., four lumberjacks were 
drowned on November 16 when they broke 
through the ice while walking across the 
lake to a logging camp. Three construc- 
tion workers were killed at Southside, Nfld., 
on November 28 as a result of a dynamite 
explosion. In an accident at sea five men 
aboard the tug C.P. Yorke were drowned 
December 11 when the tugboat struck a reef 
and sank in the Gulf of Georgia. 

Fatalities by Causes—Table H-2 contains 
information on industrial fatalities classified 
by industry and by cause; the cause 
classification used is that adopted January 1, 
1952. 

An analysis of the causes of the 1,345 
fatalities which occurred during the year 
shows that 386 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles 
and other objects.” Within this group the 
largest number of deaths were caused by 
falling trees and limbs (63), by automobiles 
and trucks (50), landslides and cave-ins 
(29), and objects falling or flying in mines 
or quarries (28). Accidents which involved 
“collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.,” were 
responsible for 311 of the industrial deaths 
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during the period. These included 140 
fatalities involving automobiles or trucks, 
54 resulting from tractor or loadmobile 
accidents and 49 involving watercraft. In 
the classification “falls and slips’, 230 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 212 were 
caused by falls to different levels. 


Fatalities by Provinces—(See Table H-3.) 
The largest number of industrial fatalities 
recorded in any province in 1953 was 441 
in Ontario, a decrease of 46 from the 
previous year. Of these, 104 occurred in 
manufacturing, 76 in construction and 53 in 
the transportation industry. In Quebec, 
283 fatalities were recorded, including 58 in 
manufacturing, 49 in the transportation 
industry and 48 in construction. British 
Columbia followed with 246 during the 
vear. Accidents in the logging industry 
were responsible for 72 of these fatalities. 


Fatalities by Industries—Table H-4 pro- 
vides an analvsis of fatalities by industries 


and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage 
of the grand total. The latest available 
figures of persons employed in the various 
industries are also given; these, although 
not in any case for the year under review, 
are included to provide an approximate 
indication of the relative frequency of 
accidents from industry to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,345 
fatalities in 1953 was in manufacturing with 
18-1 per cent, an increase of about two per 
cent over the previous year. Fatalities in 
construction accounted for 16-9 per cent as 
compared with 17-0 per cent in 1952. 

The percentage in mining showed a slight 
decrease, being 14:0 per cent compared 
with 14-6 per cent in the preceding year. 
In the transportation industry, the percent- 
age decreased from 17-5 per cent in 1952 
to 13-4 per cent in 1953. 





WOMANPOWER 


Here is a second instalment from a booklet soon to be published by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission with the title ““Womanpower, 
a Handbook of Source Material on Wage-earning Women in Canada” 


Vill—tndustrial Composition of Female Labour Force 


Where Women Work 


A previous section dealt with women in 
the labour force of Canada according to 
occupation. The data presented in Table 6 
showed the kind of work women do. Now 
to look at the industries in which women 
are employed; in other words, where 
women work. This information 1s shown 
in Table 9. 

It will be seen from Table 9 that of the 
1,164,000 working women at the time of 
the 1951 census, almost a million were 
employed in the industrial groups of 
manufacturing, service and trade. In those 
of agriculture, finance and insurance, and 
transportation and communication, another 
148,000 were employed, while the remainder 
were spread over the construction, public 
utility, mining and forestry industrial 
groups. 

In only the service group did women 
workers constitute half or more of the total 
of all workers in that industrial group. 
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Each industrial group, however, comprises 
a number of industries and industrial sub- 
groups; specific industries and sub-groups in 
which women workers outnumbered men 
were as follows:— 


























Ind Total Women Per 
ndustry Workers | Workers | Cent 
Tobacco and ‘Tobacco 

Broductse Mig eee 8, 480 4, 652 54-9 
Clothing Manufacturing...| 120,545 74, 757 62-0 
Communication-Telephone| 48,966 30, 233 61-7 
Department Stores........ 82,328 50, 141 60-9 
Variety Stores, 5 & 10 to 

aS iStOrests ame caren ee 18, 082 14, 293 79-0 
Retail Women’s and Chil- 

rens’ Clothing Stores. ... 22,471 lieo20 77-1 
Banks?277005 . Steere 47,104 25,194 53-5 
Community Service!..... 371,748 | 234,786 63-2 
aundries: 55 ees 14,538 8, 253 56-& 
Private Households....... 83, 012 77, 796 93-7 
Restaurants, Cafes, 

Ua VeLNS sara eer: 80, 999 42,753 52-8 

i Sub-group. 
































TABLE 9.—LABOUR FORCE BY INDUSTRY AND SEX, JUNE 1951 
eer Per Gay 
change ota Women Per cent of a 

Industry Workers Workers of Total Women 

Workers 
Pista rie eee atts ce een acs oe as acta 5,286,153 | 1,164,321 22-0 | 100-0 
A criculture meee en a teedca aie ee tense Se Ete. 827.030 35,099 4-2 | 3-0 
TonSGRT Die) ILC. «oo ced do hodao cen UD men Ob eagle CoMCEnE OO oo nae 128, 832 2,344 1-8 | 0-2 
TENS Mawiay ee 2H aN bd BVO) oy OVERS Sore by oe ee elo. Olea Gest erence Sees caren 50,579 405 | OS be mentee ele baie 
VEIN) GON peat st Ieee SRL co earch onenie csc an Sie hi Fa orase webs aucowiac baie els 103, 848 2,328 rps 0-2 
[Miami tacUUGin peer meee err eh ne tt Ren a Be te. as cae ee 1,360, 662 274,751 | 20-2 | 23-6 
ISJEG IRIGY ae GOS EW CG eeerten te rei eae Anne ire 210 fe seut cis, leven Aree 61,814 5,342 8-6 | 0-5 
(WONSERUCLLON EEE RU ote Hiatt ocean serial, OA ocean ag iemee 350, 896 6,007 1-7 | 0-5 
Transportation, Storage, Communication.....................0¢5- 402,707 48, 762 12-1 | 4-2 
Been no ae a8 Gee Guo CIE GIES ORI > Gt OO OIG An Oe ne eee ere 709, 768 211,643 | 29-8 | 18-2 
Hinancewlnsurancemhealelistavenea semen ce eciarisoe eee 143,995 63, 968 44-4 | 5-5 
SOL Vi CCR ee EI tte Ler mee na Oe sake Rie erahecsahear ana Au gelea ss 1,077.465 500, 660 46-5 | 43-0 
NI siciea ted meee ian. 6 tts 8 M88 vad, Ae aick Manic agen 67,557 13,012 19-3 | 1-1 

Women in the Agricultural Labour Force 


At the outbreak of the Second World War, 
Canada’s agricultural labour force totalled 
some 1-4 million persons of whom 185,000 
were women. During the war the number 
of those engaged in agriculture decreased 
to slightly more than a million but at the 
same time the participation of women in 
agriculture increased to about 200,000. 
With the return of men from the armed 
forces, the total number of persons 
employed in agriculture rose to a million 
and a quarter in 1946 but has been 
diminishing ever since. At May 1953, the 
agricultural labour force totalled 887,000, of 
whom only 49,000 were women. 

A relatively small number of women 
operate farms or are paid workers on farms. 
It follows, then, that the participation of 
women in agriculture is largely as unpaid 
family workers. Table 10 shows a break- 
down of the labour force by agricultural 
and non-agricultural, as well as by occupa- 


IX—Labour Force 


Women in the labour force are younger 
than their male counterparts. Of the 
female labour force at May 1953, 41 per 
cent were in the age group 25-44 years 
while the comparable percentage for males 
was 48. In the age group 45-64, only 19> 
per cent of the female labour force fell 
into this group as compared with 29 per 
cent of males. For the group 65 years and 
over, only two per cent of the female 
labour force were in this category, a rela- 
tively smaller proportion than the 5 per 
cent for males. 


In the younger age groups, some 22 per 
cent of the labour force females were 


tional status, for males and females. The 
data shown in the table relate to the week 
ending May 16, 1953, the week of the 
May labour force survey. 

The data in Table 10 bring out the point 
rather strikingly that women’s participation 
in the labour force is greater proportion- 
ately for the paid worker segment than for 
the total labour force and greater still for 
non-agricultural paid workers. These data 
expressed percentagewise are as follows :— 























| (in thousands) 
Per 
para cent 
Total | Women 
ibenfoyative Werte), 205 .5an0cecss e352 207 iat se. | 22-2 
Paid Workers..............-+- | 3,902! 1,032] 26-4 
Non-Agricultural Paid | 
VATA Coa uaccacu goons £ 3,795 1,025 27-0 





1 Bxcluding those without jobs and seeking work. 


by Age Group 
included in the age group 20-24; but the 
corresponding percentage for males was 11. 
Similarly for the youngest group, 16 per 
cent of the female labour force were under 
20 years of age but only 7 per cent of the 
male labour force were within this age 
limit. | 

The fact that women in the labour force 
generally are younger than males is, of 
course, because of the earlier withdrawal of 
women from the labour force for reasons of 
marriage. Table 11 presents a tabulation 
of the labour force by age group showing 
data for males and females separately. 
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TABLE 10.—OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF PERSONS IN LABOUR FORCE (}), 
AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL, BY SEX, MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 


Total | f2¢ | Account. | Empl Family 
—— ota z ccount mployers amily 
Workers Workers Workers 
Total’ GabourpHorce so. cee ose sewies Oe eee ne 5,207 3,902 725 315 265 
7) (cera aan PENS Coton sntrad Sees a act deaen 4,049 2,870 684 300 195 
HEMmale st seer t ene ere ee ore ee te ete ce 1,158 1,032 41 15 70 
Agricultural sa pOUur HOLCer emacs lenient tein irae 887 107 489 80 211 
BOR ee acre oisncas hue AP ae Se OEE eae 838 100 483 79 176 
at aot Nie art See ae eRe on nc oroMPice Gucion ou SRORE OO Oe 49 7 6 1 ? 35 
Non-A'gricultural Labour! Horce:. +s... cheeses ere ce ee 4,320 3,795 236 235 54 
LEH (RAR Perera ar orlegeecr ts Lene One cua eb cote RN os ae Spell 2,770 201 221 19 
Femslo.2 vnc eats tecicsiatiics cer ene ere 1,109 1,025 35 14 35 


() Excluding those without jobs and seeking work. 


Table 11 shows the age composition of 
male and female groups in the labour 
force; it does not show the proportion of 
all men and women in the various age 
groups who are in the labour force. An 
examination of the data recorded on this 
basis reveals that more than 90 per cent 
of men in the three age groups 20-64 are 
in the labour force; 49 per cent of those 
14-19 years old; and 35 per cent of those 
65 years and over. 


In no single age group do more than half 
the women participate in labour force 
activity. The participation of women is 
highest in the age group 20-24 at 48 per 
cent, followed by those in the youngest 
group, 14-19 at 31 per cent. Some 23 per 
cent of women in the age group 25-44 are 
in the labour force, 18 per cent of those 
in the age group 45-64, but only 3-5 per 
cent of the older women, 65 years and 
over. Table 12 shows these data in detail. 


X—Number of Hours Worked 


During the labour force survey week 
which ended April 18, 1953, about 8-5 per 
cent of those in the labour force worked 
less than 35 hours. Among females, those 
who worked less than 35 hours formed 14:1 
per cent of all female workers and among 
males, 6-9 per cent. At the other end of 
the scale in terms of hours worked, 13-3 
per cent of all workers worked 55 hours 
or more; of the female labour force 4:9 
per cent worked 55 hours or more and 
of the male labour force, 15-7 per cent. 
Because of the preponderance of males 
in agriculture, however, data for non- 
agricultural and for the paid worker 
segment only are perhaps more meaningful 
for most purposes. Table 13 shows the 
number of hours worked by persons in the 


labour force during the week ending April 
18, 1953, both for total labour force and 
for non-agricultural paid workers. 

No precise information is available as to 
the extent that women are employed part- 
time. Those shown in the table as working 
less than 35 hours, together with the group 
mentioned in the footnote that worked “O” 
hours, comprise (1) workers on short. time, 
that is, where their employer because ‘of 
shortage of work has placed them on a 
two-, three- or four-day week or week- 
about basis or some similar pattern of 
employment; (2) part-time workers work- 
ing part of the normal working day or week, 
e.g., afternoons or Fridays and Saturdays to 
meet the regular needs of the employers 
who employ them; and (3) persons engaged 


TABLE 11.—LABOUR FORCE BY AGE AND SEX GROUP, MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 








Both Sexes Male Female 

Age Group a 

Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number} Per cent 

ol Aer A es Re in Un Re Rw a 5,321 100-0 4,151 100-0 1,170 100-0 
PASO) Ce ACT, 2 Sel Ae Ren SS LA on = eS SN PRE me 498 9-4 307 7-4 191 16-3 
224 AS ot ere accel a es ELL Eee 734 13-8 47 11-5 256 21-9 
7 ee ac ak ule A a POINT a tres SPR eC iy ene lad 2,461 46-2 1,978 47-7 483 41-3 
45642 Bei ete Bie ett cle otis abate he eee ee ee 1,414 26-6 1,193 28-7 221 18-9 
Gb'and OVerserereiet in. coon oe ee as 214 4-0 195 4-7 19 1-6 
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TABLE 12.—LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION BY AGE AND SEX, MAY 1953 














(in thousands) 
Males Females 
Age Group No. 14 No. in No. 14 No. in 

Per Per 

years labour p years labour at 

and over force ie and over force pen 
FOE RO Re eee ke Bare ace aitints iene Ret bs 4,995 4,151 83-1 SOL 1,170 23-3 
Eel. Ol aa ge Bene OBE Be thir EG RR eI eae 626 307 49-0 625 191 30-6 
2 A EN Acton? Mobs oo raise: ov oleiats CANal she’ n a2 catin’s 507 478 94-3 536 256 47-8 
DF a A ee NP EM cao crake EL ct nS as ate steer Mees 2,021 1,978 97-9 2,085 483 23-2 
rec Ta oe) ARGS Aree Oe ee ie ee nn ne 1,288 1,193 92-6 1,223 221 18-1 
GBken CO vie renee mea taterees Foe siavatenc tien ats avetorsteisvess oracersicrece 553 195 35-3 542 19 3°5 














in. casual work—some hours per day or 
some days per week but with no regular 
pattern of employment. The group working 
less than 35 hours as shown in the table 


also includes persons who lost or found jobs 
during the week or those who worked part 
of the week for reasons mentioned in foot- 
note 2, Table 13. 


Xl—Part-Time Work 
Part-Time Work Defined 


Part-time work has received considerable 
attention from certain national and inter- 
national organizations whose membership is 
concerned about the employment of women, 
particularly in regard to the possibility or 
feasibility of part-time employment for the 
older women worker. While the problem 
of the older worker has been widely recog- 
nized in many countries, and while it is 
true that part-time employment may in 
many instances accommodate the lmita- 
tions of the aging worker, there are 
advantages and disadvantages in this 
arrangement for both the employer and the 
worker which should not be overlooked by 
those studying this subject. 

The employment of workers for periods 
shorter than the normal working day or 


week has long been an established practice 
by which an employer, employing those 
unable to work a normal day or week, meets 
a shortage of workers in a period of high 
employment. This practice has also been 
resorted to in periods of financial depres- 
sion, when the operations of an industry 
had to be curtailed for lack of sufficient 
income. Such a condition prevailed in 
many areas during the depression of the 
Thirties when the unemployed worker, often 
skilled and experienced, was glad to obtain 
employment for at least part of the day 
or week, and when the employer, struggling 
to keep head above water in the great 
economic disaster, could meet only part of 
a former full-time payroll. 


TABLE 13.—NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED BY PERSONS IN LABOUR FORCE (}) 
APRIL 18, 1953 
(in thousands) 
eS “Ga OOo a 


== 0 (2) 1-14 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55 and 
Total hours hours hours hours hours hours over 
Labour Force 
IBOLHISeXeS sere inten isaienn sora: 5,076 135 64 125 107 2,695 1,274 676 
IRenGent ocean en nin oe ests 100-0 2-6 1-3 2-5 2-1 53-1 25-1 13-3 
IMaleg: emenert oniei cc.ce oes 3,946 112 26 we 61 1,969 1,084 621 
Pern Cent herenn esac lates. 100-0 2-8 0-7 1-9 1-5 49-9 27-5 15-7 
FEMALES Meee ta ioiniine 6 eieis 1,130 23 38 52 46 726 190 65 
(POT CeNt ee ee ee See wie ofous 100-0 2-0 3-4 4-6 4-1 64-2 16:8 409 
Paid Workers 
Non-agricultural 
Both ae nies s a eit: Se 727 10 46 76 ru 2,415 820 192 
Mercentircsc ssc tatisline sr dace 100-0 2-7 1-2 2-0 2-1 64-8 2-0 5-2 
IMialeae me rinse rite tans san tie ote 2,709 80 20 40 38 1,723 653 155 
Perscant eee ties ee ceees 100-0 3-0 0-7 1-5 1-4 63:6 24-1 5-7 
F LES RRR RE Re Arc srdiweicae > 1,018 21 26 36 39 692 167 37 
Decent Terre 2 Seif sls cow siete 100-0 2-1 2-6 3-5 3-8 68-0 16-4 3-6 


(1) Excluding those without jobs and seeking work. 
(2) Included in those who worked ‘‘0”’ hours are 
bad weather, industrial dispute or temporary lay-off. 


those who had jobs but were off work because of illness, vacation, 
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A Definition of Part-time 
A part-time job is one in which the 
worker is employed for part of the normal 
day or week on a regular schedule. 


Casual Employment Is Not Part-time 
Employment 


“Casual” is a term used to classify 
employment in which the worker works at 
her own or her employer’s convenience 
on an intermittent basis, although the 
duration of the work may at times equal 
or even exceed the normal daily or weekly 
work period. 

Shori-time Employment Is Not Part-time 
Employment 


A short-time worker is one who, because 
of the curtailed operations of the employer, 


is temporarily placed on a work schedule 
of less than the regular work week. Such 
schedule might be two, three or four days 
per week, week-about, half-days, or some 
other arrangement by which the require- 
ments of reduced production could be met. 
A short-time worker is usually so engaged 
for only a limited period until the regular 
full-time hours and income of the job are 
restored. | 
Half-time 

“Half-time” is a term not generally used 
in Canada and was in years past applied 
to a special group of workers, often young 
persons of school age, who spent one half- 
day at work and attended school the other. 
The term may be regarded as obsolete in 
Canada. 


Classification of Workers and Jobs 


The term “part-time” is not to be con- 
fused with “short-time”, “spare-time” or 
“casual”; nor should there be confusion 
between classification of worker and classi- 
fication of job. For statistical purposes a 
worker is counted once only and when more 
than one job is held by the same person, 
the worker is classified according to the 
job which requires the greater part of her 
time. For example, full-time workers often 


take jobs in spare-time periods to supple- 
ment inadequate full-time wages. In such 
instances, the worker is classified as a full- 
time worker although the _ spare-time 
employment may be either part-time or 
casual. It is worthy of note that because 
a worker can hold more than one job at 
a time, the total number of workers in a 
given area does not necessarily equal the 
total number of jobs in the same area. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


Part-time work seldom pays more than 
part-time wages although some part-timers 
may earn substantial amounts when selling 
on a commission basis during the part- 
time work period. In such instances, a 
special ability and experience are required. 
While the wage is less than the full-time 
rate, the part-time worker usually has the 
same daily expenses as the full-time 
worker, such as the cost of transportation, 
clothing and meals while away from home. 

From the employer’s standpoint, the 
advantages and disadvantages do not 
always balance each other. In the retail 
trade, for instance, it would be unprofit- 
able for an employer to maintain a full- 
time staff adequate to meet the limited 
peak sales periods throughout the normal 
working day or week; part-timers are 
therefore employed to augment the regular 
sales force during rush periods. 

The saving in wages through the employ- 
ment of part-timers may be offset, to some 
extent at least, when large numbers of 
part-timers are employed, by the following 
factors :— 
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(1) The same expense and work is 
involved in record-keeping for a part-timer 
as for a full-time employee. 

(2) The employer may have to pay more 
to the part-timer on an hourly basis than 
to the full-time worker. 

(3) In Canada, commercial establishments 
are subject to provincial statutes and must 
comply with provincial laws in respect to 
minimum wages, vacations with pay, safety 
and welfare measures, and part-timers are 
not excluded in respect to such laws or 
regulations. : 

In considering the same expense and the 
same responsibilities involved in maintain- 
ing a part-time worker, coupled with the 
possible higher hourly-rate, the mainte- 
nance of a part-time worker may cost only 
a little less than that of a worker on a 
full-time basis. 

It is understandable, therefore, that unless 
a part-time worker fills a specific need, and - 
such needs differ sharply between indus- 
tries and between areas, some employers 
do not readily accept the part-timer until 
there is an acute shortage of labour. 


Part-Time Work in Canada 


In Canada, precise information has not 
been recorded as to the extent to which 
women are employed part-time, although 
reference to Table 13 shows the number of 
hours worked by persons in the labour 
force. Those who worked less than 35 
hours during the week of April 18, 1953, 
comprise the following groups:— 

(1) Short-teme Workers—That is, those 
whose employer had placed them on a two-, 
three- or four-day week, or some similar 
pattern of employment. 

(2) Part-tuome Workers—Those working 
part of a normal working day or week 
(e.g., afternoons, or Fridays and Saturdays, 
or any arrangement to meet the regular 
need of the employer). 

(3) Casual Workers—Those engaged in 
casual work for some hours per day or for 
some days per week, but with no regular 
hours-pattern of employment. 


(4) Unclassified—A group of persons who 
had lost or found a job during the week of 
April 18, 1953, and those referred to in 
Footnote No. 2, Table 13. 

To make a comprehensive study of part- 
time work and part-time workers it would 
be necessary to make surveys in repre- 
sentative areas throughout Canada. With- 
out such surveys it is not possible to do 
more than generalize, although there can 
be no doubt that there are many more 
women than men engaged in part-time 
work; the statistics support this. Women 
probably engage in part-time work because 
the hours do not interfere with domestic 
responsibilities while, at the same time, the 
work itself brings contacts outside the home 
and opportunities to utilize ability, training 
and skills, without neglect of the obliga- 
tions to home and family. 





Women Workers Found in Every Japanese Occupation 


There is no occupation in Japan in 
which women are not employed, according 
to a bulletin* published by the Women’s 


and Minors’ Bureau of the Japanese 
Ministry of Labour. 
Describing the advance of Japanese 


women in the post-war years, the bulletin 
reveals that the number of gainfully- 
employed women amounts to more than 
one-third of the gainfully-employed men. 
Of the 14,340,000 paid workers in August 
1952, 10,470,000 were men and _ 3,870,000 
were women. 

Women helping with family businesses, 
acting as proprietors and engaging in 
family farm work have increased the total 
number employed to more than half the 
number of men in all occupations. Of 
the 37,510,000 workers in Japan in August 
1952, 22,680,000 were men and 14,840,000 
were women. 

Since the end of the war, the number 
of women engaged in the textile manu- 
facturing industry has risen to more than 
600,000. Shop girls and women office 
workers are numerous and the number of 
women in government service has in- 
creased. More women are being appointed 





*Advance of Japanese Women in the Post 
War Years, Bulletin No. 4, Women’s Affairs 
Series. 


to executive positions in 
departments dealing 
children’s affairs. 

The number of women in professional 
life has increased since the war. Of the 
33,045 primary and secondary school prin- 
cipals in May 1952, 127 were women. 
There are 17 qualified women lawyers in 
Japan, five probation judges, two public 
prosecutors and an ever-increasing number 
of nurses and dieticians. The number of 
women students in colleges and universities 
in May 1952, was 67,681, compared with 
434,231 men. 

Under the Labour Standards Law of 
1947, women in Japan obtained maternity 
benefits and equal pay with men. Before 
the war the number of women in trade 
unions was about 13,000. Since the war 
this number has increased greatly, amount- 
ing to 1,507,017 in 1948 but falling off 
slightly to 1,352,620 in 1951. 

In 1952 the average monthly wage for 
women workers was 7,215 yen, or 45.5 per 
cent of the average for men (15,860 yen). 
The difference, according to the bulletin, is 
explained by the lower average age of 
women workers (23.8 years compared with 
32.5 years for men) and their usually 
shorter duration of service and _ fewer 
number of dependents. 


government 
with women’s and 
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ILO Inland Transport Committee 


48-hour work-week for road trucking and inter-city passenger trans- 
port recommended. Working conditions of long-distance drivers and 
welfare facilities for dock workers also discussed at fifth session 


A normal work-week of 48 hours for road 
trucking and inter-city passenger transport 
was proposed in a report drawn up and 
approved by the ILO Inland Transport 
Committee* at its fifth session in Geneva 
in February. 

The report, which dealt with road con- 
ditions, also proposed a maximum period 
on the road of 146 hours in any two-week 
period for vehicles conducted by two 
drivers who alternate with each other; a 
minimum rest stop of 30 minutes between 
the fourth and sixth hour of driving; an 
average daily rest period of at least 11 
hours and in no case less than eight hours; 
52 days of rest per year, plus traditional 
legal holidays; and a minimum age of 18 
years for transport drivers, with a 21-year 
minimum for drivers of passenger and 
long-haul transports and in international 
trucking. 

Other parts of the report dealt with 
wages, subsistence allowances and health 
and welfare facilities for transport workers. 

After much discussion on the form the 
Committee’s conclusions should take, it 
was decided that they should appear as a 
memorandum that would, it was empha- 
sized, consist of “advice given for the 
guidance of those responsible for the 
preparation of legislation or for the nego- 
tiation of collective agreements”. Authori- 
ties or organizations concerned “are entirely 
free to make use, or not to make use, of 
this guidance as they see fit,” the report 
stresses. 

A second report approved by the 
Committee contained conclusions and state- 
ments concerning welfare facilities for dock 
workers. It found that suitable welfare 
facilities for these workers would minimize 
the effects of irregularity of employment, 
irregular hours of work, waiting time, 
exposure to inclement weather, handling of 
dangerous goods and other conditions 
inherent in dock work. 





*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular 
problems of some of the most important 
international industries. 
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A survey of existing facilities in each 
port and periodic reviews of progress being 
made were recommended. The report also 
listed specific welfare services that should 
be provided for dock workers. These in- 
cluded waiting and eating rooms, canteens 
serving hot meals, drinking water and 
washing facilities, first-aid, and protective 
clothing and equipment for the handling 
of certain types of cargo. 

The management of educational, social 
and recreational activities among dock 
workers should be left to those directly 
interested, the report stated. 

In addition to the two reports, the 
Committee adopted a number of resolutions 
calling for, among other things, a study 
of ways to reduce accidents in the coupling 
of railway cars, a study of labour condi- 
tions in the inland transport of Asia and 
Africa, a study of the dangers inherent in 
grain dust, a tripartite conference to con- 
sider a regional agreement on dockers’ 
conditions in North Sea ports, and another 
tripartite conference to discuss inland 
transport problems between Pakistan and 
India. 

The ILO Governing Body was asked to 
place on the agenda for the sixth session 
of the Committee the following items: 
(1) Methods of increasing productivity of 
dockers (employers’ proposal) or organ- 
ization of work and productivity in ports 
(workers’ proposal); (2) Vocational train- 
ing for drivers of all types of transport 
except railways; and (3) Labour inspection 
in road transport. 

A total of 215 delegates and advisers 
from 30 countries attended the meeting, 
establishing an attendance record for ILO 
industrial committees. 

Canada was represented by the following 
delegates :— 

Government Delegates: George Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Vancouver; and Francis Hereford, 
Assistant Director, Special Services Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Employer Delegates: Camille Archam- 
bault, Director of Public Relations, Auto- 


motive Transport Association of Quebec, 
and President of the Rapid Transport 
Terminal in Montreal; and William G. 
Scott, Railway Association of Canada, 
Montreal. 


Employee Delegates: H. C. Banks, Cana- 
dian Representative, Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Montreal; and 
D. N. Secord, Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, Ottawa. 





37th General Conference Opens June 2 


Will discuss adoption of Recommendation concerning two weeks’ annual 
vacation with pay. No Convention on agenda for this year’s meeting 


The 387th general conference of the 
International Labour Organization opening 
June 2 at Geneva will consider the 
adoption of a formal Recommendation* 
that workers, with certain exceptions, should 
have an annual paid holiday of not less 
than two normal working weeks. No Con- 
ventions are due to be considered by this 
year’s conference. 


The suggested Recommendation was first 
discussed by the conference at its 1953 
session, when a number of principles were 
agreed upon. On the basis of these con- 
clusions, the International Labour Office— 
the ILO’s secretariat—prepared a draft text 
which it submitted to governments for 
comment. This text, which was revised in 
the light of the government’s observations, 
will now be considered by the conference. 

The question of holidays with pay is one 
of seven on the agenda of the session. It 
is the only agenda item under which the 
delegates will be called upon to adopt 
international social standards. 

The other questions on the agenda are:— 

A first discussion of vocational rehabili- 
tation of the disabled. 

A first discussion of the conditions of 
migrant workers in underdeveloped 
countries. 

A first discussion of penal sanctions for 
breaches of contracts of employment. 

A report on the ILO’s technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. 

The annual report of Director-General 
David A. Morse. 

The adoption of the ILO’s 1955 budget 
and other financial questions. 





*Under the ILO’s constitution, member 
countries have an obligation to consider 
Recommendations with a view to giving 
effect to them by legislative or other 
action. In contrast to ILO Conventions, 
Recommendations are not subject to ratifi- 
cation. 


Information and reports on the applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at previous sessions. 

The suggested Recommendation on holi- 
days with pay would apply to all employed 
persons except seafarers, agricultural 
workers, workers in domestic service, and 
workers in family undertakings. 

The draft text declares that “every 
person covered by this Recommendation 
should be entitled after one year of con- 
tinuous service with the same employer to 
an annual holiday with pay of not less than 
two normal working weeks”. 

It also suggests that the right to an 
annual paid holiday proportionate to the 
number of full months of service should be 
acquired after six months’ continuous 
service. 

The text proposes that effect may be 
given to the Recommendation by means 
of public or voluntary action, through 
legislation, statutory wage-fixing machinery, 
collective agreements or arbitration awards, 
or in any other manner consistent with 
national practice. 

The conference will also consider the 
desirability of adopting international regu- 
lations designed to protect. workers who 
migrate within, from or into the less 
developed countries. 

Tf the conference agrees after a “first 
discussion” that the adoption of such 
regulations should be considered, the ques- 
tion will come before a later session— 
probably that of 1955—for final action. 

Replies to a questionnaire distributed by 
the ILO reveal that most governments with 
views on the question consider that the 
proposed international regulations should 
take the form of a Recommendation. 

Preliminary consideration will also be 
given to the drafting of a Recommendation 
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calling for the immediate abolition, wher- 


ever they continue to exist, of penal 
sanctions for breaches of employment 
contracts. 


If the conference decides that such a 
Recommendation is advisable, final action 
will be taken following a second discussion 
at a later session, probably in 1955. 


The proposed Recommendation would 
supplement an International Labour Con- 
vention adopted in 1939. This Convention, 
which says that penal sanctions “shall be 
abolished progressively and as soon as 
possible,” has been ratified only by the 
United Kingdom and New Zealand. Italy 
has undertaken to apply it in the trust 
territory of Somaliland. 


It is also proposed that the June con- 
ference give preliminary consideration to a 
resolution affirming the view “that abolition 
of all such penal sanctions is now practi- 
cable and should everywhere be completed 
not later than three years from the date 
of adoption of the present resolution”. 
Final action on this resolution, if the 
discussion was favourable, would also 
presumably be taken in 1955. 

In preparation for the Conference discus- 
sions, a questionnaire was sent to Govern- 
ments requesting their views on the form 
and content of the proposed Recommenda- 
tion. Only South Africa, of the countries 
replying, expressed complete opposition to 
the immediate abolition of penal sanctions. 

According to a suggested text prepared 
by the International Labour Office on the 
basis of the replies to the questionnaire, 
“breach of contract” would be defined in 
the proposed Recommendation as follows:— 

“(1) Any refusal of the worker to 
commence or perform the service stipulated 
in the contract. 


“(2) Any neglect of duty or lack of 
diligence on the part of the worker. 

“(3) The absence of the worker without 
permission or valid reason. 

“(4) The desertion of the worker.” 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
will head the Canadian delegation to the 
conference. The other government dele- 





The LMPC and management at Barber 
Die Casting Co. Ltd. in Hamilton, Ont., have 
worked out a new safety device for protect- 
ing men working on die-casting machines. 

The device prevents dies from closing 
on workers engaged in polishing, removing 
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gate is Paul Goulet, Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister and Director of the ILO 
Branch. 

Advisers to the government delegates are: 
Tan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, and Donald S. 
Tysoe, Industrial Relation Officer, both of 
the Department of Labour; Pat Conroy, 
Canadian Labour Attaché at Washington; 
and Hector Allard and K. Mcllwraith, 
both of the Canadian Permanent Delega- 
tion to the United Nations, Geneva. 

The employer delegate is Harry Taylor, 
Manager of Industrial Relations, Union 
Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto, repre- 
senting the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Advisers to the employer delegate 
are: J. A. Brass, General Secretary, Rail- 
way Association of Canada, Toronto; W. A. 
Campbell, Vice-president and Secretary, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Limited, 
Hamilton, representing the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; S. M. Gossage, 
Assistant Manager of Personnel, Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Company, Montreal, 
representing the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce; and J. A. Laprés, Assistant to 
the President, H. J. O’Connell Co. Limited, 
Montreal, representing the Canadian Con- 
struction Association. 

The worker delegate is Claude Jodoin, 
Vice-president, Trades and Labour Con- 
eress of Canada. Advisers to the worker 
delegate are: V. B. Anderson, Chairman, 
Manitoba Provincial Executive Committee, 
and Secretary, Winnipeg and District Trades 
and: \ Labour Counc: “ERLC)< oie 
Chappell, National President, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, representing the 
Canadian Congress of Labour; W. K. 
McKee, Vice-president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, represent- 
ing the National Legislative Committee 
(Canada), International Railway Brother- 
hoods; and Gérard Picard, President, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. 

Secretary to the delegation is J. F. 
Francis, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. 





stuck castings and making adjustments. 
The device has been extensively. tested and 
will be attached to all die-casting machines. 


Labour representatives on the LMPC are 
members of Local 4153, United Steelworkers 
of America, the bargaining agent. 


Soviet Union Decides to Accept 
Obligations of ILO Constitution 


Acceptance is requirement for membership, which Russia has not held 
since its expulsion from the League of Nations on December 14, 1939 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
which since its expulsion from the League 
of Nations in December 1939 has not been 
a member of the International Labour 
Organization, last month agreed to accept 
the obligations of the ILO constitution, 
a requirement for membership in the 
Organization. 


ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
made the following statement in Geneva 
on April 26:— 


“T have received today (Monday) a 
letter from the Soviet Minister at Bern 
communicating a letter from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR of which 
translation from Russian follows: 


Moscow, 24 April 1954—Sir, I have the 
honour to inform you that the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has decided to accept the obligations of the 
constitution of the International Labour 
Organization. I request you, sir, to con- 
sider this letter as the formal acceptance 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
of the obligations of the constitution of the 
International Labour Organization. 


Molotov. 


“T have replied thereto as follows:— 


I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter dated 24 April 1954 
in which you inform me that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has decided to accept the obliga- 
tions of the constitution of the International 
Labour Organization and request me to con- 
sider your letter as the formal acceptance 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
of the obligations of the constitution of the 
International Labour Organization. 


The ILO constitution states that a 
member of the United Nations may 
become a member of the ILO by com- 
municating to the Dhtrector-General its 
formal acceptance of the obligations of 
membership. Thus, the USSR has become 
ILO’s 67th member. 

The USSR) first: -wrote.to «the ILO 
Director-General on November 4 last year 
stating that it had decided to accept the 
obligations of the ILO constitution but 
would not consider itself bound by the 
provision of the constitution that disputes 
over the interpretation of the constitution 
or any ILO Convention “shall be referred 
for decision to the International Court of 
Justice”. On November 16 Mr. Morse 
replied pointing out that the ILO con- 
stitution “makes no provision for member- 
ship on the basis of incomplete acceptance 
of obligations”. 

The Soviet Union was a member of the 
ILO from 1934 until 1939 while it was a 
member of the League of Nations, mem- 
bership in the League carrying with it 
membership in the ILO. On December 14, 
1939, the USSR was expelled from the 
League of Nations. The Governing Body 
of the ILO, at its 89th Session (February 
6, 1940) agreed after discussion that, since 
Soviet membership of ILO was the result 
of its membership of the League, and since 
the USSR had ceased to play an effective 
part in the activities of the ILO, it “had 
automatically forfeited its right to be a 
member” of the ILO. 

Mr. Morse announced May 15 that he 
had received communications from the 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia containing their 
acceptance of the obligations of ILO 
membership. 


Demand for White-Collar Jobs Outruns Supply —ILO 


While opportunities for white-collar 
employment are increasing throughout the 
world, the demand for such jobs is out- 
running the supply, the ILO has reported 
in making public a study prepared as a 
basis for a discussion of unemployment 
among white-collar workers at a meeting 
this month of the ILO’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Profes- 
sional Workers. 


In many countries, the report said, non- 
manual occupations suffer serious unemploy- 
ment, second only to that of unskilled 
manual workers, of which some of the 
causes were: the evolution towards mech- 
anization, an excessive flow of young 
persons to white-collar jobs, and a lack of 
skills and adaptability in the white-collar 


labour force. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The April issue of Teamwork in Industry, 
published by the Department of Labour, 
was devoted principally to plant house- 
keeping and the work LMPCs can do in 
this field. Articles on good housekeeping 
relating to safety and maintenance and 
containing ideas and information helpful to 
LMPCs were printed in the issue. 

* * 





* 


The LMPC and management of the 
Lachine Canal have undertaken a four- 
year plan aimed at making the canal one 
of Montreal’s showplaces. The idea was 
introduced at an LMPC meeting and plans 
for the work have been prepared by the 
Canal Engineer. 

The idea behind this project is more 
than beautification of the area. To run 
at peak efficiency a canal, like a factory 
or other establishment, must consider the 
factors of safety and good housekeeping. 
It is the opinion of management and 
LMPC that a well-landscaped canal prop- 
erty provides greater incentive for the 
employees to keep it clean and tidy—and 
safe. Clean approaches and _ fenced-off 
danger areas mean less chance of accidents. 
Fencing-off of the canal property has 
lessened the hazard arising from persons 
straying too close to the canal edge. 


The plan calls for asphalt pavement to 
be laid on all pathways, and grass walk- 
ways and flowers to be planted. Work has 
begun at the eastern end of the canal and 
will proceed along both sides of the canal 
until the job is complete. The whole plan 
is a co-operative effort of management and 


the LMPC. 


The plan is being carried out as part 
of the regular work schedule. When the 
job is completed, upkeep of the walks, 
grassways, etc., will form a natural part 
of the canal maintenance program. 

Management on the canal gives full 
credit to the LMPC for the co-operation 
and advice it has given in planning and 
carrying out this large program. Employee 
interest in the work has been kept at a 
high level. 

* * * 

A project safety dinner held at the 
Niagara Development of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission was the 
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occasion for presentation of Safety Leader- 
ship Certificates to 73 foremen and Safety 
Commendations to 11 project workers. 

The awards, taking the form of suitably 
inscribed wallet-sized cards, recognize out- 
standing safety leadership, in the case of 
the foremen honoured, and individual acts 
or contributions in the safety field to those 
singled out for commendation. 

Directing his remarks to the foremen 
gathered at the dinner, Project Manager 
Gordon Mitchell emphasized the part 
played in safety by teamwork. In honour- 
ing the foreman, Mr. Mitchell said, we 
are honouring the rest of the members 
of his winning team—the worker, the 
supervisor, and the superintendents. Mr. 
Mitchell, drawing on first-hand experience 
in the construction of both Niagara develop- 
ments, spoke of the gratifying comparison 
of safety records brought about by the 
strong accident prevention program in effect 
on the present project. 

Russell Harvey, AFL executive present 
at the dinner, emphasized the growing 
concern of industry in good safety practices. 

The Niagara Development’s safety cam- 
paign is largely sparked by a Central Safety 
Committee and the six Divisional LMPCs 
operating throughout the eight miles of the 
project. Safety guidance and direction 
come from the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment at the Commission’s Head Office in 
Toronto. 

The safety dinner was highlighted by the 
unveiling of a project safety character 
named Hazard Harry who will appear in 
cartoon treatment on the back cover of 
the Development’s weekly publication, The 
Niagara News, and on safety posters 
distributed about the job. 

The characterization, a product of the 
Central Safety Committee and the Accident 
Prevention Department, was _ created 
because of the dearth of safety poster 
material typical of heavy construction. 
Capitalizing on the ‘punching power of a 
humorous approach to safety education, 
Hazard Harry is continuously embroiled in 
unsafe work practices and situations well 


calculated to invite disaster. 
* * * 





Establishment of Labour-Management 


Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-cperation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 








| Industrial Relations 


and Conciliation 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during March. During the month, 
the Board received six applications for 
certification. One application, received in 
February, was withdrawn. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 
Local 505, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union and Northland 


Navigation Co. Limited, Prince Rupert, 
BiG. GiiG., April, p. 547). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Local 4159, United Steelworkers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Commercial Caterers Ltd., Gander, Nfld. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Fox 
Cartage and Storage Company Limited, 
Trenton, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Sherbrooke Printing Syndicate Inc., on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Radio 


Conciliation and Other 


Labour Relations Board 


This section, prepared by the Leg?sla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 


these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





Stations CHLT and CKTS, Sherbrooke, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4, National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Station 


CKCV Limited, Quebec (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 
5. National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CHRC 
Limited, Quebec (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

6. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada, 
Local 180, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Saanich Plumbing and Heating, White- 


horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 
Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 
During March the Minister appointed 


conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 
1. British Columbia Packers Limited, 


Vancouver, and United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

2.National Harbours Board (Port 
Colborne Elevator) and National Harbours 
Board Employees’ Association (Conciliation 
Officer: H. Perkins). 

3. Northern Alberta Railways Company 
(Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4. Whitehorse Hotels, Limited (Cocktail 
Lounge and Tavern); Regina Hotel (Cock- 
tail Lounge and Tav ern), and ‘Tourist’s 


Services Limited (Cocktail Lounge and 
Tavern); all of Whitehorse, Y.T., and Club 
and Cabaret and Construction Camp, 
Culinary and Service Employees’ Union, 
Local 740 of Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
including Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western regions) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

6. Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Communications Association 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. Atomic Energy of Canada, Limited, 
and the Association of Atomic Energy 
Technicians and Draftsmen, Local 165 of 
the American Federation of Technical 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 
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8. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion, representing elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, and Local 
650, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 


9. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local 375 (Conciliation 
Officér: R. Trépanier). 


10. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, 
Elsa, Y.T., and Mayo District, Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local Union No. 
924, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in torce from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certifieations given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, 1.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial ‘railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and ayieiniae 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 


broadeasting stations and works aoe hed 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Setilements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Coastal Towing Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Ine. (Conciliation Officer: D. 8S. 
Lysoe).* CLG A prilt peat) 

2. Coastal Towing Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). (L.G., April, 
pa 047) 

3. National Harbours Board, St. John, 
N.B., and National Harbours Board 
Federal Union No. 24 (Conciliation Officer: 
HewR. Petierove), - (7G. Jansepiass) 

4. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 273, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). (L.G., 
Jil piesa) 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, “the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
ot Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. # 


_ Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 


reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2). Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Officers of the 
are stationed at 


Industrial Relations 
Department of Labour 


Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 


two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories: two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three. officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Ifredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


5. Vancouver Barge _ Transportation 
Limited, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciation Officer: D.S. Tysoe). (L.G., April, 
p.1047.) 


6. Vancouver Barge _ Transportation 
Limited, and Canadian Merchant Service 


Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
ycce xen Cs. Gs April: p.<547:) 
7. British Columbia Packers Limited, 


Vancouver, and United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). (See above.) 


8. Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited 
(Canadian National Railways - Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company) and Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, Local 
Union 882; International Association of 
Machinists’, Local 692; and United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and Steamfitters, Local 
170 (Conciliation Officer: D. §S. Tysoe). 
(i.G., April; ‘p. 547.) 


9. Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited 
(Canadian National Railways - Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company) and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). (L.G., April, p. 548.) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission and Division 
No. 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., April, p. 548), 
was fully constituted in March with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Reynolds, Kingston, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge Reynolds was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, V. S. McClenaghan, 
QC, and) Jamess He Stitt. OC) both of 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Settlement Following Receipt of Board Report 
Canadian National Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service, Canadian National Railway 
Company, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (iG. Aue. 19535 pp. 1156): 


Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decision in Case No. 642 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment has released its decision in Case 
No. 642, heard March 9, concerning a 
dispute between the Ontario Northland 
Railway and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over the claim of a yard foreman 
for a minimum day at time and one-half 
for services performed after the release of 
the rest of the crew. 

A yard foreman and crew were assigned 
to work 12 noon to 8 p.m. at Cochrane 
yard. A paper company north of Cochrane 
has an agreement with the railway that in 
cases of emergency it is permitted to 
operate a motor car from its plant to 
Cochrane. In order to enter Cochrane 
vard, the car has to cross the CNR tracks; 
for this part of the movement a pilot is 
provided. 

An employee of the paper company was 
injured and had to be moved to Cochrane 
Hospital. The foreman and the crew had 
been required to work overtime until 
11 pm., at which hour the crew was 
relieved from duty. The foreman, however, 
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was required to remain on duty to pilot the 
motor car. He was finally released at 
12:40 a.m. 

The foreman claimed 12 noon to 11 p.m. 
as eight hours at straight time and three 
hours at time and one-half, and 11 p.m. to 
12:40 am. as eight hours at time and 
one-half. 

The railway declined the claim and paid 
for duty from 12 noon to 12:40 a.m. as eight 
hours at straight time and four hours and 
40 minutes at time and one-half. 

The Brotherhood contended the foreman 
should be paid eight hours as yard foreman 
at time and one-half for services performed 
by him as pilot after release of the crew. 
It cited a rule in the Yardmen’s schedule 
which states: “Yardmen shall be assigned 
for a fixed period of time, which shall be 
for the same hours daily for all regular 
members of the crew. So far as it is 
practicable assignments shall be restricted 
to eight hours’ work.” 

The railway quoted another rule of the 
schedule which reads: “The working time 

(Continued on page 689) 
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Premium Pay for Week-end Work 
in Manufacturing Industries 


Provision for premium pay for work on Sunday or other seventh day is 
made in close to 75 per cent of 539 collective bargaining agreements 
in sample analyzed; about 269,600 workers covered by such a provision 


For many years it has been the common 
practice in Canadian industry to pay a 
premium rate for overtime work—work 
beyond a specified number of hours per day 
or per week. Thus, an employee required 
to work on his normal day or days off 
would be entitled to the overtime rate 
provided he had worked his normal weekly 
schedule of hours. More recently, clauses 
have been included in collective agreements 
which provide premium rates for work 
performed during the week-end or on 
alternative rest days, regardless of the hours 
worked throughout the week. Frequently 
the premium rate for Sunday is higher than 
the overtime rate for extra hours worked 
during the week. 

From a sample of 5389 collective agree- 
ments, covering 864,446 workers, in force 
in the Canadian manufacturing industries, 
it has been found that approximately 
three-quarters of the workers are covered 
by clauses specifying premium pay for any 
dork done on Sunday or other seventh day 
of work. Approximately seventy-five per 
cent of the agreements make such provision. 

Slightly more than half the agreements, 
covering 60 per cent of the workers, require 
also that premium rates be paid for work 
on Saturday or alternate sixth day of work 
in the week. For a small proportion of 
these, covering plants on a 54-day week, 
the premium rate does not become effective 
until the afternoon. 

Premium Days—Sunday is normally a 
non-working day. Where a five-day week 
is in effect, a worker’s usual days off are 
Saturday and Sunday; on a 54-day week, 
his free time is ordinarily Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday. In establishments where 
work is continuous or where some work 
must be done on week-ends, however, some 
employees have days other than Saturday 
and Sunday as rest days. 

Many collective agreements, therefore, 
provide for the payment of premium 
rates only for work on Saturday and 
Sunday; others, however, state that 
premium rates will be paid for the sixth 
and seventh days of an employee’s work 
week. Still other agreements contain a 
clause providing for both possibilities; that 
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The Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour maintains a 
file of ccllective agreements in force 
throughout Canada. From this file a 
sample of 1,000 agreements has been 
selected for analytical purposes. The 
article beginning on this page is based 
on 539 agreements covering manufac- 
turing establishments. 


Other studies on various aspects of 


collective bargaining agreements will 
appear in future issues of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Proceedings under the Quebec Collec- 
tive Agreement Act and the Industrial 
Standards Acts of certain other prov- 
inces are reported in the second article 
in this section. Similar articles will 
appear here from time to time. 


is for premium pay on Saturdays and 
Sundays or alternatively for the sixth and 
seventh work days. 

Tables 1 and 2 indicate that most agree- 
ments provide merely for premium pay on 
Saturday and Sunday. Item (a) of Table 1 
shows that nearly 48 per cent of the agree- 
ments included in this study, covering 41 
per cent of the workers affected, contain a 
provision requiring that a premium rate be 
paid for work on Saturday (or Saturday 
afternoon where the work week is 54 days). 
Approximately 58 per cent of the agree- 
ments, covering 47 per cent of the 
employees, as shown in Table 2, item (a), 
have a similar provision applicable to 
Sunday work. A typical clause of this 
nature is: “All hours worked on Saturday 
will be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half. All hours worked on Sunday will be 
paid at the rate of double time.” 

As indicated in item (b) in the two 
tables, small proportions of the agreements 
do not specifically mention Saturday or 
Sunday as being the days for which a 
premium rate is payable. These agreements 
refer to the sixth and seventh days as those 
for which a premium rate applies. Such 
provisions may be worded along the lines 
of the following examples:— 


“Authorized work performed on the sixth 
or seventh day of an employee’s work week 
shall be paid at rate and one-half.” 


or, 


TABLE 1.—PREMIUM PAY PROVISION FOR WORK ON SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATIVE 6TH DAY OF WORK WEEK coe 














(539 Agreements) 
Provision pleste ted ae nape ae 
= Total Covered Total 

(a) Premium pay provision for work on Saturday................... 230 42-7 150,118 41-2 
(b) Premium pay provision for work on 6th day of work week....... 13 2-4 13, 855 3-8 

(c) Premium pay provision for work on Saturday, or on alternative 
6th day for employees regularly scheduled to work on Saturday 30 5-6 55, 281 15-2 
CMM OE PEOVESIONG to 1m toinid vs arcu tee kel eres ses cnet iceoenck Zio 50-7 219, 254 60-2 
TE OIAU MOG LAN TAC DEO VISION os no. ace dh, shore sisieirivecnc dvecieeneessuvee. 266 49-3 145,192 39-8 
Mesa POM ers «4. Ses ach laednieehameeeee s+ cs onde 539 100-0 364, 446 100-0 











TABLE 2.—PREMIUM PAY PROVISION FOR WORK ON SUNDAY AND/OR 
ALTERNATIVE 7TH DAY OF WORK WEEK 


(589 Agreements) 

















Provision - ee, ee Tees ete 

Total Covered Total 
(a) Fremium pay provision for work on Sunday................... 315 58-4 172, 445 47-3 
(b) Premium pay provision for work on 7th day of work week....... 16 3-0 17, 853 4-9 

(c) Premium pay provision for work on Sunday, or on alternative 

7th day for employees regularly scheduled to work on Sunday. . 70 13-0 79,356 21-8 
ploca inti VAN Oe pLONASIONING eric ccsncl oe sists ho aays. 0 ayer da ee shake Gate Aero 401 74-4 269, 654 74-0 
Ota UMOriin Vine DUO VISION. cien v..ciccfac vsea ses cay bv ctieeh ieee lk 138 25-6 94, 792 26-0 
TEAOS Tnesey a 8 Se ey es | 539 100-0 | 364,446 100-0 














“Any employee called out to work on his 
scheduled days off shall be paid at rate and 
one-half.” 

Provisions of this nature apply to estab- 
lishments where work is continuous or 
where some work must be performed during 
the week-end, with the result that a 
proportion of the employees may have days 
other than Saturday and Sunday as rest 
days. Premium pay is provided for the 
sixth or seventh work day in the week, 
which in many cases, however, will be 
Saturday and Sunday. 


A somewhat larger proportion of the 
agreements allow for a similar situation by 
providing for Saturday and Sunday as 
premium pay days, and also, alternatively, 
for the sixth and seventh days in the 
employee’s week (item (c), Tables 1 and 2). 
Saturday and Sunday are premium pay days 
for employees who normally do not work 
these days while alternate sixth and seventh 
days apply for employees who are normally 
scheduled to work on the week-end. The 
following is an example of this type of 
provision :— 
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Time and one-half the straight-time hourly 
rate shall be paid for all work performed on 
Saturdays. Double the straight-time hourly 
rate shall be paid for all work performed on 
Sundays. When the Company considers it 
necessary to assign an employee to a con- 
tinuous schedule, instead of the preceding, 
the following provisions will apply: Time 
and one-half the straight-time hourly rate 
shall be paid for any work performed on 
the first day of rest of the continuous- 
schedule work week. Double the straight- 
time hourly rate shall be paid for any work 
performed on the second day of rest of the 
continuous-schedule work week. 


Premiums on Regularly Scheduled 
Work Days—The agreements thus far con- 
sidered specify that a premium will be paid 
for work on the week-end or alternative 
days off but not for both. A small number 
of agreements (see Table 3) do, however, 
specify that a premium rate must be paid 
for all work done on Sunday, even to 
employees regularly scheduled to work on 
Sunday. Some of these also state that 
premium pay will be given for work on 
the employee’s rest day in lieu of Sunday, 
while others do not mention premium pay 
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TABLE 3.—PREMIUM PAY FOR SUNDAY 
FOR EMPLOYEES REGULARLY 
SCHEDULED TO WORK ON 
SUNDAY 


(401 Agreements) 














Number of 
iret Number of 

Provision Agreements pene ta 
Employees scheduled for Sun- 
day work receive premium) 
pay for Sunday, and are also! 
entitled to premium pay for 
work on alternative day of 

TOS Go ers eee oe eras Vepereie eae eer 19 19, 497 
Employees scheduled for Sun- 
day work receive premium 
pay for Sunday (no mention 

of alternative day of rest).... 4 20, 723 

INOMELGVISIONn eerie tts 378 229, 434 

Motels reorient esee ace 401 269, 654 














for work on the alternative rest day. The 
following clauses illustrate provisions of this 
tVpDece— 

Day workers required to work on their 
scheduled day off will be paid time and one- 
half. Day workers will be paid time and 
one-half for all time worked between 8 a.m. 
Sunday and 8 a.m. Monday. 


or, 


Those employees who of necessity regularly 
work on Saturday and Sunday shall take two 
other days of the week off to be mutually 
agreed between the employee and the com- 
pany. In such event Saturday and Sunday 
shall be considered working days and over- 
time rates shall not apply on Saturday. 
However, these employees shall be paid rate 
and one-half for work performed on Sunday. 


The agreements referred to in Table 3 
give no clue as to the number of employees 
who regularly work on Sunday and receive 
premium pay for such work. The number 
of employees shown in the table as covered 
by the agreements does not indicate the 
number regularly scheduled to work on 
Sunday. The table merely shows the 
number covered by the agreement. 


No agreements contained any provision 
for premium pay for regularly scheduled 
work on Saturday. 


Premium Rates—Time and_ one-half 
applies in a large proportion of the agree- 
ments that provide premium pay for 
Saturday work (see Table 4). On the other 
hand, for Sunday work, as will be seen 
from Table 5, the rates are fairly equally 
divided between time and one-half and 
double time. The agreements (13-2 per cent 
of the total) which specify that straight-time 


TABLE 4.—_PREMIUM RATE OF PAY FOR WORK ON SATURDAY AND/OR 
ALTERNATIVE 6TH WORK DAY OF WEEK 


(273 Agreements) 


























Percent | Number of | Percent 
Rate Ne of Employees oO 
ia ry Total Covered | Total 
—on | | —— 
A Bir Codnel ene WNRHses ao panna cob owoda 4c upon ano og aca9 000 dEa00d 209 Os: 3 1-1 279 | “1 
"Cinverand a dial #.- s=sccem bas beeen ecicies Sia oe ise etre 176 64-5 184,097 | 84-0 
LDYRi tenance nt ee ee Ie Se Ce aor ng occ Bon era d 40.2 ¢ 4 1:5 1,801 | -8 
‘Time and a half or double time (varies with length of work week, 
class of employees, or length of time worked).............-.---- 26 9-5 8, 060 3:7 
Time and a half in morning, double time in afternoon...........-. 25 | 9-1 5, 125 2:3 
Straight time in morning, premium rate in afternoon (usually time 
SRW ICH Poke Sana | adr SAR oe caadadanec aay Bastn ouame muon 4's 36 13-2 17,995 8-2 
Ratemot mentioned & keer eee eee et be Gero eer aa aera ackne 3 1-1 1,898 } 9 
TP OtALS ic ste eae ee” epg es eae 273 100-0 219,254 | 100-0 





TABLE 5.—PREMIUM RATE OF PAY FOR WORK ON SUNDAY AND/OR 

















ALTERNATIVE 7TH DAY OF WORK WEEK 
(401 Agreements) 
Percent Number of | Percent 
Rate ices te oO Employees oO 
oa = Total Covered | Total 
er | ed | a) x 
A ereticl Sale 1M Oboe ee See CoE eae Oke RR oes eat 176 43-9 | 150,535 | 55-8 
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Time and a half or double time (varies with season, class of em- 
ployees, or for other reagons)..........-:.s sb eee eee teens 13 3-2 | 9,093 | 3°4 
Ray Fell ha ee Me oe ee AE ON et oe er chrono he cape rr | 401 100-0 269, 654 | 100-0 
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will be paid on Saturday morning, with 
premium rate in the afternoon, cover 
establishments on a 53-day week. 


Limitations—Some agreements stipulate 
certain conditions or lmitations regarding 
payment of premium rates for week-end 
work. These restrictions are dealt with in 
Tables 6 and 7. As the tables show, the 
proportion of agreements containing such 
restrictions is not large. A small number 
of the agreements requires that employees 
must have worked a full normal work week 
or a specified number of hours during the 
week before becoming eligible for any week- 
end premium. Larger proportions of the 
agreements indicate that employees regu- 


s 
TABLE 6.—RESTRICTIONS ON PAY- 
MENT OF PREMIUM PAY FOR WORK ON 
SATURDAY AND/OR 6TH DAY OF WORK 
WEEK 


(273 Agreements) 























7 Number of 
Provision Nae eee Employees 
ae "| Covered 
Agreements having Saturday | 
and/or 6th day premium 
DLONISICUME TTT ING er earce ae oe 273 219, 254 
} 2 | 
Agreements not having 
TESUbLCHONSH Reta otc. me at: 184 102, 037 
Agreements having restrictions. 89 | a7 27 
Not paid unless standard * 
weekly hours have been 
Veoh devel, 3 Aes AS Ree ae es 12 13,522 
Not paid unless a_ given 
number of hours, less than 
standard, have been worked| | q 
CRUAINE: WHEE wo lnaeduenedee 3 | 997 
| 
Not paid to those regularly 
scheduled to work on! 7 
Sa UUnG acvene eer eee oe ote | 69 | Oselto 
Ophenrestrictionsisesens i. - | 8,186 





* Individual items do not total numbers having restric- 
tions since more than one of the items may be found in 
any one agreement. 


larly scheduled to work on Saturday or 
Sunday will not be paid a premium for that 
day. Some of the agreements merely have 
a general statement to this effect; others 
specify occupations or groups of employees 
to whom the provision will apply. Most of 
these were found to make provisions in line 
with items (b) and (c) in Tables 1 and 2, 
providing premium rates for work on alter- 
native days. A number did, however, fall 
into the category that mentions premium 
pay for Saturday and Sunday without 
reference to premium pay for alternative 
days for employees regularly working on 
the week-end. 


TABLE 7.—RESTRICTIONS ON PAY- 
MENT OF PREMIUM PAY FOR WORK ON 
SUNDAY AND/OR 7TH DAY OF WORK 




















WEEK 
(401 Agreements) , 
. _, | Number of 
Provision pee olay Employees 
es eree °) Covered 
Agreements having Sunday 
and/or 7th day premium pay| | 
DEOMISLON eee ee See mee | 401 | 269, 654 
Agreements not having restric-| 
CLONSthee At, Ok Eee ae 304 | 192,912 
| 
Agreements having restrictions. 97 76, 742 
Not paid unless standard*) | 
weekly hours have been! 
workied Ai pices ectabae «16 8 | 21,032 
Not paid to those regularly 
scheduled to work on ; 
SUIT CLANW Idec ee eee ee 89 | 68, 808 
Other restrictions..........| lal 19, 642 





* Individual items do not total numbers having restric- 
tions since more than one of the items may be found in 
any one agreement. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec; 
Industrial Standards Act, Ontario 


During March a number of changes in 
working conditions were made obligatory 
by orders in council under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec, and by regulations 
under the Industrial Standards Act in 
Ontario. 

In Quebec, a new agreement and three 


of six amendments to existing agreements 


provided wage increases, as well as certain 
minor changes in hours, overtime, vacations 
with pay and paid holidays, etc. In the 
paint manufacturing industry the new 
agreement provided wage increases ranging 
from 10 to 21 cents per hour over those 
previously in effect (L.G., Nov. 1952); in 
(Continued on page 689) 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


New Brunswick court refuses to quash order that permitted striking 
employees to participate in representation vote. Quebec courts rule 
on application of minimum wage order, injunction to restrain strikers 
from preventing access to mine, injunction to bar trustee from taking 
control of local. British Columbia and United States cases reported 


Holding that the provincial Labour Relations Board has the power to 
take a representation vote in any manner it deems expedient, a New Bruns- 
wick court has dismissed a company’s application for the quashing of an order 
of the Board that permitted striking employees to participate in a representa- 


tion vote among the company’s workers. 


Quebec courts have held that Minimum Wage Order 4 did not apply to 
a lodging house caretaker, issued an order restraining strikers at Noranda 
from entering company property, and refused an injunction to restrain the 
trustee appointed by the International Brotherhood of Teamsters from taking 
charge of the Montreal local of the union. 


In a second case in British Columbia 
concerning bargaining in the hotel industry, 
the hotel association contended unsuccess- 
fully that the Board should not entertain 
union applications to represent individual 
hotels in the 31-hotel bargaining unit. 


The United States Supreme Court has 
interpreted for the first time the Taft- 
Hartley provision prohibiting discrimination 
to encourage union membership. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Appeal Division... 


. .. dismisses company’s application to quash order 
holding strikers eligible for representation vote 


The Appeal Division of the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court on November 20, 1953, 
dismissed a company’s application for a 
writ of certworart to quash an order of the 
provincial Labour Relations Board direct- 
ing a representation vote among the 
company’s employees. The company main- 
tained that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction in ruling that former employees 
of the company who had left their jobs 
during a strike were eligible to vote in the 
election. The Court held that the Board 
had power under the Labour Relations Act 
to take a vote in any manner it deemed 
expedient. 

Mr. Justice Harrison delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. He stated that an 
order nist to quash the Board’s order had 
been granted earlier upon the application 
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of Lawson Motors Ltd., a company selling, 
servicing and repairing motor vehicles and 
parts in Saint John. 

On May 19, 1952, Automotive Lodge 
No. 1700 of the International Association 
of Machinists was certified by the Board 
as the bargaining agent for all mechanics, 
body and fender men, auto painters, 
helpers and apprentices employed by the 
company. Collective bargaining ensued 
between the company and the union but 
no collective agreement was concluded. In 
due course a_ conciliation board was 
appointed and made its report. On 
February 6, 1953, the secretary of the 
Lodge informed the company by letter that 
unless a collective agreement was reached 
by 8 a.m. February 9 all members of the 
Lodge employed by the company would 
be off the job. On the morning of 
February 9, 21 employees who were union 
members failed to report for work. 

By application dated July 29, 1953, the 
company applied to the Board for revoca- 
tion of the Lodge’s certification on the 
ground that the Lodge no longer repre- 
sented a majority of the employees in the 
unit for which it was certified. It was 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





shown by affidavit that many of the 21 
strikers had taken up other employment. 
The Board heard the company’s applica- 
tion on August 24, 1953, both parties being 
represented at the hearing, and on the same 
day made the order directing a vote for 
the purpose of determining the representa- 
tive character of the Lodge. The order 
stated that eligible voters would include all 
mechanics, body and fender men, auto 
painters, helpers and apprentices employed 
by Lawson Motors Ltd. on August 24, 1953, 
and all employees coming within these 
classifications who went on strike on 
February 9, 1953. The ballots of any 
eligible voters then residing outside the 
cities of Saint John and Lancaster were to 
be taken by mail. The time and place 
of election was left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Board but the election 
was to be completed on or before October 5, 
1953. 


His Lordship stated that the company 
sought revocation of the union’s certifica- 
tion under Section 10 of the Act, which 
authorizes the Board to revoke certification 
where in its opinion the bargaining agent 
no longer represents the majority of 
employees in the unit for which it was 
certified, and which provides that after 
such revocation the employer is no longer 
required to bargain collectively with the 
union. The Board’s authority for ordering 
a vote was found in Section 8(4) of the 
Act, which reads :— 

The Board, for the purposes of deter- 
mining whether the majority of the 
employees in a unit are members in good 
standing of a trade union or whether a 
majority of them have selected a_ trade 
union to be their bargaining agent, may 
make or cause to be made such examination 
of records or other inquiries as it deems 
necessary, including the holding of such hear- 
ings or the taking of such votes as it deems 
expedient, and the Board may prescribe the 


nature of the evidence to be furnished to 
the Board. 


Counsel for the company argued that 
since the vote must be “for the purposes 
of determining whether the majority of the 
employees in a unit... have selected a 
trade union to be their bargaining agent” 
only persons who were employees of 
Lawson Motors Ltd. at the time of the 
voting should be permitted to vote. He 
contended that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction in ordering all those who went 
on strike in February to vote although 
many had accepted employment elsewhere. 


Mr. Justice Harrison considered that the 
company’s application was premature. The 
Act put no restriction on the powers of 
the Board to order -a representation vote 
in any manner it deemed expedient. After 


the result of the vote had been reported 
to the Board, it would then have to decide 
what use to make of that information. 
His Lordship stated that until some further 
action was taken by the Board the company 
had no right to complain. It was not 
affected by the mere taking of the vote. 

The Court dismissed with costs the order 
nisi to quash the Board’s order. The Queen 
v. Labour Relations Board, ex parte Lawson 
Motors Ltd. [1954] 1 DLR 759. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side... 


. holds that Minimum Wage Order 4 (1942) did 
not apply to person working in a rooming house 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, in a judgment given at 
Montreal on December 18, 1953, allowed an 
appeal from a Superior Court decision 
requiring the operator of a rooming-house 
to pay the caretaker the minimum wage 
set for janitors in apartment houses under 
the Quebec Minimum Wage Act. The 
appeal court held that the minimum wage 
for janitors was not applicable since a 
rooming-house was not an apartment house. 

Mr. Justice Barcley presented the facts 
of the case in his reasons for decision. 
The defendant, the lessee of two floors of 
a house in Montreal, rented a number of 
rooms to individual lodgers. No meals 
were served. When the defendant was 
obliged to leave the house herself on 
account of ill-health, she engaged the 
plaintiff to look after the premises. In 
return the plaintiff was to have free of 
charge two rooms and a furnished room 
which she used as a kitchen, free light and 
heating, and $6 a month. The woman 
remained there as caretaker from Septem- 
ber 18, 1946, until some time in August 1949. 
Not long after leaving she brought action 
against the defendant for $201.60 repre- 
senting the difference between what she 
received and what she claimed was due 
her in virtue of Section 32 of Minimum 
Wage Order 4. 


Section 32 of the Order as in effect at 
that time! fixed monthly minimum rates 
for “janitors of apartment houses who with 
their families are provided with free heated 
quarters in same, and are charged with 
the general supervision and total or partial 
management of said buildings, such as 





1The revision of Order 4 which came into 
effect April 25, 1953, sets separate rates for 
employees of lodging houses having at least 
five bedrooms to let, caretakers continu- 
ously supervising an employer’s establish- 
ment, and janitors charged with the super- 
vision of a real estate undertaking (L.G., 
June 1953, p. 899). 
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leasing and collection of rents”. The wage 
for janitors at that time was $50 a month 
in Zone 1, which included the City of 
Montreal. 

Mr. Justice Barclay stated that the sole 
question at issue was one of interpretation 
because Order 4 itself gave no definition of 
“apartment houses” or the corresponding 
phrase in the French version “maison de 
rapport’. In His Lordship’s view the words 
“apartment houses” could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be taken to 
include rooming-houses. The underlying 
sense of “apartment house” was that such 
a building is divided into several suites or 
rooms, each suite designated for an inde- 
pendent and generally self-sufficient accom- 
modation for a family or an individual. On 
the other hand, the literal meaning of 
“maison de rapport” would include any 
accommodation in a house from which 
revenue is derived. 


His Lordship stated, however, that con- 
sidering the difference between an apartment 
building and a rooming-house it seemed 
obvious to him that the minimum wage 
fixed by Order 4 was not intended to apply 
to both types of accommodation. The 
French and the English versions could be 
reconciled by choosing the expression 
“apartment houses” which was clear in 
meaning and not inconsistent with “marson 
de rapport”. He held, therefore, that Sec- 
tion 32 of Order 4 applied only to janitors 
in apartment houses. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret drew the same con- 
clusion from the reference in Section 32 to 
“leasing” or in the French version “location 
dappartements”. He considered that 
because of this phrase the “maison de 
rapport” must contain apartments. 


The Court accordingly allowed the 
defendant’s appeal from a judgment of the 
Superior Court requiring her to pay the 
plaintiff $201.60 as the difference between 
the wages she received and the wages she 
claimed she was entitled to receive under 
Order 4. Filion v. Grenier [1954] BR 
Montreal 158. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


- extends injunction restraining striking miners 
from preventing access to Noranda mine property 


On October 20, 1953, the Quebec Superior 
Court issued an injunction against the 
United Steelworkers of America and others 
to restrain strikers from preventing officials 
and non-union employees of Noranda 
Mines Limited from entering company 
property. The Court held that the strikers 
had no right to deny the employer access 
to his property. It held also that the 
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situation was an urgent one demanding 
the granting of an injunction because it 
was necessary for the company to protect 
its equipment, guard against fires in the 
mine and the factory, and operate plant 
used for the distribution of water to the 
towns of Noranda and Rouyn. 

Mr. Justice Marquis explained first that 
the company had requested an interim 
injunction on September 2 on the ground 
that the strikers were preventing company 
officials and non-union employees from 
entering the company’s factory where they 
had urgent work to perform, as there was 
located there equipment for the distribu- 
tion of water to the towns of Noranda and 
Rouyn. The interim injunction was granted 
to last until September 15. Its term was 
later extended .until September 18, then 
October 8, and finally October 23. 

The evidence showed that the company 
operated several mines and a smelter at 
Noranda, employing approximately 1,800 
men and paying about half a million dollars 
in wages each month. The industry was 
essential to the towns of Noranda and 
Rouyn and the surrounding district. The 
company officers knew in advance of the 
impending strike and determined to shut 
down the factory. For this purpose they 
hired a group of men and promised them 
meals and living accommodation inside the 
buildings of the mine. The closing of the 
factory was carried out in an orderly way. 
The union members picketed peacefully 
without causing trouble or destroying prop- 
erty. However, they picketed in large 
numbers, by a show of force prevented 
company officials and employees from going 
to their work, and wanted to impose a 
system of passes. The executive committee 
of the union made no undertaking to the 
company not to commit any illegal act in 
future; everything was left to the discre- 
tion of certain strike team leaders. Between 
August 22 and September 3 it would not 
have been possible for the officials and 
employees to insist on their right to enter 
the premises without bringing on a contest 
of force which could have degenerated into 
& riot} 

Mr. Justice Marquis stated that the 
problem was one of civil rights. The 
union members had no right to interfere 
with the company’s right under the Civil 
Code to use its property in any way it 
saw fit unless the company’s rights were 
restricted by statute. 

His Lordship then examined the labour 
laws of the province and found that the 
Labour Relations Act did recognize the 
right of employees to strike if a union 
had been certified as their bargaining agent 
and the prescribed procedure of collective 


bargaining and _ conciliation had been 
followed. Employees during a strike were 
subject to the same obligations as other 
citizens; they must respect law and: order, 
keep the peace and avoid harming other 
persons. 


Their conduct was also subject to the 
provisions of the Criminal Code, which, 
however, guaranteed them a measure of 
protection for actions performed in the 
pursuit of their legitimate object. Certain 
sections of the Code provide that the 
objects of a trade union are not to be 
deemed a conspiracy in restraint of trade 
and others make it an offence for a person 
illegally to prevent anyone from working 
and for an employer to refuse to employ 
a person or to intimidate an employee 
because he is a union member. Section 
501(f) makes it an offence to watch or 
beset a person’s dwelling or place of 
business but subsection (g) stipulates that 
a person who attends at or near or 
approaches a house or place for the sole 
purpose of obtaining or communicating 
information is not guilty of the offence of 
watching or besetting. In His Lordship’s 
view, this provision permitted an employee 
who had stopped work and who was found 
on or near his employer’s premises to 
justify his presence there if it were for the 
purpose of obtaining or communicating 
information, but did not give him the right 
to trespass on his employer’s property. 

According to civil law, therefore, 
employees had the right to strike but had 
no right to trespass or to harm their 
employer in any way. He emphasized that 
Article 1053 of the Civil Code makes a 
person responsible for damage caused to 
anyone through his fault. 

Mr. Justice Marquis then reviewed 
Quebec case law concerning picketing. In 
Rother v. International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union [1922] 60 CS 105, Mr. 
Justice McLennan stated this principle:— 


A workman has a right in his own interest 
to peaceably persuade another workman or 
a body of workmen to legally terminate their 
contracts of employment and to cease work, 
but he has no right, by coercion or intimida- 
tion, to persuade workmen not to work or to 
cease working. 


His decision was upheld by the Court of 
King’s Bench. Many decisions followed 
establishing the principle that employees 
had the right to persuade and picket 
peacefully but not to use intimidation or 
to damage property. Mr. Justice Marquis 
emphasized that the judgments establishing 
the right of peaceful picketing did not 
establish the right to trespass or to cause 
a nuisance on an employer’s property. 


_ Turning to the case law of other prov- 
inces, His Lordship cited Reners v. The 
King [1926] SCR 499 in which the Supreme 
Court of Canada upheld a decision in which 
a group of workers were found guilty of 
watching and besetting. Referring to 
Willams v. Aristocratic Restaurants Ltd. 
(L.G., 1951, p. 1553), in which the Supreme 
Court found picketing legal even though 
the employees were not on strike, he 
emphasized that the picketers in that case 
had not trespassed on the employer’s prop- 
erty or interfered with the performance of 
his work. He then quoted the following 
statement from Mr. Justice McRuer’s 
decision in General Dry Batteries of Canada 
Inmited v. Brigenshaw (L.G., 1952. p. 188) :— 

Employees are not entitled, however, 
whether the strike is legal or illegal, in 
the guise of advancing their interest in a 
labour dispute, to go beyond peaceful picket- 
ing and interfere with their employer’s 
property or business interests (e.g., by 
attempting to prevent other employees, who 
wish to work, from entering the employer’s 
premises, or by bringing external pressure 
to bear on other persons to prevent them 
from doing business with the employer), and 
such excesses will be restrained by injunction. 


The same judge had emphasized this 
principle in a decision not yet reported, 
given on August 21, 1953, in Hallnor Mines 


Limited v. L. A. Behie. Here Mr. Justice 
MecRuer stated :— 
Likewise, employees have no right to 


interfere with the enjoyment of the private 
rights of employers, or those who may wish 
to work for them. If there are employees 
who wish to proceed to their place of 
employment, they have a right to do_so 
whether a strike is in progress, or not. The 
employer has the full right of access to his 
business and to the property he owns whether 
a strike is in progress, or not. 


Mr. Justice Marquis cited several other 
eases which upheld the right of employees 
to picket peacefully but denied the right to 
use force or block off access to the 
employer’s premises. He also quoted a 
passage from Injunctions by Kerr in which 
the author stated that the courts had 
jurisdiction to issue injunctions in the case 
of nuisance to dwelling-houses or business 
premises if the degree of injury to prop- 
erty was such as to interfere materially with 
its comfort and enjoyment or “to render 
it to a material extent less suitable for 
the purposes of business”. Pollock’s On 
Torts gave a long exposé on injunctions as 
the most efficient remedy by which the 
courts could prevent actions which would 
cause a nuisance. 

His Lordship then discussed the legal 
procedure to be observed in granting in- 
junctions. Recent decisions of the courts 
tended towards a more restricted applica- 
tion of injunctions, he stated. It must be 
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established that the purpose of the 
injunction was to prevent the commission 
of acts which would cause irreparable harm, 
that there was urgency and that an 
injunction was the only adequate remedy. 

In this case the conduct of the strikers 
in preventing company officials and 
other employees from performing their 
work exposed expensive machinery to 
damage, exposed the whole mine to fire 
hazards, exposed Noranda and Rouyn to 
loss of water and exposed the company to 
a material loss impossible to compensate. 
In this exceptional situation an injunction 
to prevent the continuation of these illegal 
acts was the only remedy. Nothing indi- 
cated that the dangerous situation neces- 
sitating the original injunction had changed, 
the strikers were still attempting to 
intimidate other employees by a show of 
their numerical force, and no authority in 
the union had shown that it could prevent 
the outbreak of excesses. For these reasons 
the Court issued an interlocutory injunction 
to remain in effect until the final settlement 
of the action. Noranda Mines Limited v. 
the United Steelworkers of America et 
autres [1954] CS Montreal 27. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


... dismisses former business agent’s application 
for injunction to bar new officials from acting 


The Quebec Superior Court at Montreal 
on September 22, 1953, dismissed with costs 
the application of a former officer of a local 
of the teamsters’ union for an injunction to 
prevent certain other officers from admin- 
istering the affairs of the local. The Court 
held that even if the plaintiff had been 
improperly removed from office the Code 
of Civil Procedure did not permit the 
issuing of an injunction to interfere with 
the exercise of an office in a union. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Jean. The plaintiff, McDonald, testified 
that he had been elected in August 1950 
for a four-year term as business agent of 
Local 106 of the Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, a branch 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America. He stated that 
he had always exercised his duties honestly 
and conscientiously and to the general 
satisfaction of the members of his local, 
who had given a banquet in his honour on 
May 30, 1953. 

According to McDonald’s testimony, 
Tobin, a member of the international 
executive of the union, had arrived with- 
out warning on June 29, 1953, and had 
illegally assumed the functions of trustee 
of the local. He had dismissed the execu- 
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tive and had named Bélanger as president 
and business agent and Nantel as organizer 
of the local to take charge of the local’s 
affairs. 

The plaintiff claimed that under the 
constitution of the international union a 
hearing should have been held within 30 
days to discuss the reasons for dismissing 
the executive and removing him from office 
and putting the local under trusteeship, and 
that he should have been asked to appear 
at the hearing. He stated that the hearing 
was not held until after the prescribed 
30-day period, that it was held at a time 
in the afternoon when it was impossible for 
certain dismissed officers to be present and 
that he was not summoned to the meeting. 
He claimed that this hearing did not fulfil 
in any way the requirements of the con- 
stitution, and that in the circumstances 
Tobin’s intervention and the appointment 
of Bélanger and Nantel was illegal and 
constituted a flagrant violation of his rights. 
He sought an injunction to restrain Tobin 
from acting as trustee and Bélanger and 
Nantel from administering the affairs of the 
local, particularly from attempting to 
bargain collectively with employers, and 
from refusing him access to the local’s office 
and its documents and interfering with him 
in his duties as business agent. 

Mr. Justice Jean explained that the 
plaintiff was elected in 1950 for a two-year 
term. In 1952 the by-laws of the local 
were amended to change the term of office 
from two to four years. McDonald took 
advantage of this amendment to remain in 
office after the expiration of the term for 
which he had been elected, although he was 
informed by certain members and by officers 
of the international that the amendment 
was not retroactive and did not authorize 
him to stay in office. 

This attitude of the plaintiff and certain 
informal complaints to the effect that 
Local 106 was not being well administered 
were investigated during May and June by 
the defendant Tobin, who had been desig- 
nated by the president of the international 
to make an inquiry into the union’s locals 
in Quebec and Ontario. 

As the result of Tobin’s report to the 
international president, Dave Beck, the 
latter decided to put Local 106 under 
trusteeship. Tobin was appointed trustee 
with the powers and duties set out in the 
international constitution, Article VI, Sec- 
tion 6, subsections a to e. Armed with a 
written statement of his appointment and 
a letter from Beck to the secretary of 
Local 106 informing him of Tobin’s appoint- 
ment as trustee, Tobin called a meeting of 
the local for June 29, 1953, in Montreal. 
The plaintiff was present at this meeting. 


After informing the members of the 
decision of the international president, 
Tobin suspended the executive of the local 
and appointed a new one. The new execu- 
tive was composed of former officers with 
the exception of the plaintiff, who was 
replaced by Bélanger, and Nantel, who was 
appointed organizer in place of Bélanger. 

There was no protest, even on the part 
of the plaintiff, and it seemed that the 
measures taken met with the approval of 
the members present. Tobin announced 
that a committee would sit sometime in 
the near future to hear all interested 
parties. The hearing was held on July 31, 
32 days after the local was put under 
trusteeship. 

The plaintiff’s application for an injunc- 
tion was based on irregularities in the 
procedure followed. Counsel for the 
defendants contended that since the object 
of the injunction would be to prevent the 
officers of an association from exercising 
their functions it could not be granted by 
virtue of Article 958, paragraph 2 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, which states that 
an injunction cannot be granted “to restrain 
the exercise of any office in a public or in 
a private corporation”. 

Mr. Justice Jean stated that the purpose 
of an injunction is to prevent the doing 
or continuation of a specific act but not 
the general exercise of a function even if it 
were being exercised illegally. Moreover, 
an injunction to prevent the exercise of an 
office was specifically prohibited by the 
Code of Civil Procedure. 

The plaintiff argued that that provision 
in the Code was not applicable because the 
union was not a public or private corpora- 
tion and was not a legal entity. His Lord- 
ship noted that the Special Procedure Act 
provides that a group of persons “asso- 
ciated for the carrying out in common of 
any purpose or advantage of an industrial, 
commercial or professional nature” possesses 
a separate existence and a personality dis- 
tinct from that of its members. He con- 
sidered that in consequence the exercise 
of office in such a group is similar to the 
exercise of office in a public or private 
corporation. 

On this ground alone the Court rejected 
with costs McDonald’s application for an 
injunction. McDonald v. Tobin [1954] CS 
Montreal 65. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . . holds union applications for certification for 
new bargaining units in hotel chain properly made 

On February 2 the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia dismissed the application 
of the British Columbia Hotels Association 
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for a writ to prohibit the provincial Labour 
Relations Board from taking any steps 
leading to the certification of a _ hotel 
employees’ union as bargaining agent of 
employees in three hotels. The hotel 
association claimed that the three certifi- 
cation applications could not be entertained 
because the employees concerned were 
included in a 38l-hotel unit for which 
another union was the certified bargaining 
agent. The Court held that the applica- 
tions had been properly made under the 
Act, since 10 months of the term of the 
collective agreement had expired, and that 
the Board should proceed to determine 
whether the proposed bargaining units were 
appropriate and whether the applicant 
union was entitled to certification. 


The judgment was given by Mr. Justice 
Manson. He explained that a temporary 
writ of prohibition had been issued by the 
Court on January 7. The association 
bringing the application was an employers’ 
association which had acted as the bargain- 
ing agent for a group of 52 British Columbia 
hotels. On June 26, 1951, a collective 
agreement was signed between the associa- 
tion and Local 28 of the MHotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ Union. The agree- 
ment recognized Local 28 as the bargaining 
agent for employees of the 52 hotels. 

The agreement was to be in force from 
May 1, 1951, to April 30, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to the 
right of either party to terminate the agree- 
ment upon 60 days’ written notice. On 
February 27, 1952, the Labour Relations 
Board certified Local 28 as the bargaining 
agent for employees in 31 hotels, including 
the Georgia, Marble Arch and Niagara 
hotels. 


On April 28, 1953, Local 260 of the British 
Columbia Hotel Employees’ Union made 
three separate applications for certification 
as bargaining agent of the employees of the 
Georgia, Marble Arch and Niagara hotels. 
The three hotels were notified by the Board 
of the applications and invited to submit 
any objections they might have. A hearing 
was held on May 15 and was attended by 
representatives of all interested parties, 
including the hotel association. On May 20 
Local 260 was notified that a representa- 
tion vote would be held among employees 
of the Georgia hotel. The vote was later 
postponed. 

On June 24 Local 260 wrote to the Board 
inquiring why its application had not been 
processed. In a reply dated June 29 the 
Board informed Local 260 that the vote 
had been postponed because of the court 
action brought against the Board by 
Local 28 to quash the certification granted 
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on April 1, 1953, to an employees’ associa- 
tion as the bargaining agent of the Alcazar 
hotel employees (L.G., April, p. 561). The 
Board stated that if its ruling in the Alcazar 
case were sustained by the courts it would 
then proceed to deal with the application 
of Local 260 for certification on behalf of 
employees in the Georgia, Marble Arch and 
Niagara hotels. 

About April 30, 1953, the hotel associa- 
tion and Local 28 began to negotiate a new 
collective agreement to replace the one of 
June 26, 1951. The 1951 agreement 
remained in effect after April 30, 1953, 
since neither party had given notice of 
termination. A new agreement replacing 
it became operative July 1, 1953. 

In its letter of June 24, Local 260 com- 
plained to the Board of the action of 
Local 28 in negotiating a new agreement 
on behalf of the Georgia, Marble Arch and 
Niagara employees while Local 260’s appli- 
cations for certification were pending. The 
Board stated that it deplored this action 
but could find nothing in the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act to authorize 
it to prevent the parties from concluding a 
new agreement. 

On August 3, 1953, the Board posted in 
the Georgia hotel and presumably in the 
other two hotels a notice informing 
employees of the facts. The notice in the 
Georgia hotel stated that no further action 
would be taken on the application of 
Local 260 to represent them until the courts 
gave a decision on the Alcazar hotel case. 
If the courts held that the separate certifi- 
cation issued on behalf of the Alcazar 
employees was good in law, a representa- 
tion vote for Georgia hotel employees 
would be arranged immediately. If the 
courts decided that the Board’s action in 
removing Alcazar hotel employees from the 
31-hotel bargaining unit represented by 
Local 28 and in certifying an employees’ 
association as their bargaining agent was 
invalid, the Board might not be able to 
proceed with the application of Local 260 
to represent Georgia hotel employees. 

The Board’s notice also informed the 
employees that the management of the 
Georgia hotel had undertaken not to 
discharge any employee for failure to 
observe the maintenance of membership 
clause contained in the collective agree- 
ment with Local 28. The Board pointed 
out that there was no legal bar to prevent 
employees from holding membership in 
more than one labour organization and that 
employees could do this if they wished, 
pending the outcome of the case. 
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On December 10, 1953, the British 
Columbia Supreme Court dismissed Local 
28’s application for a writ to quash the 
separate certificate issued on behalf of the 
Aleazar hotel employees. The Board then 
proceeded to deal with the applications of 
Local 260 for certification. On December 21 
it notified Local 260 and the three hotels 
concerned that a representation vote rela- 
tive to the application of Local 260 was to 
be held among employees of the three 
hotels. 

On January 4, 1954, the association made 
application to the Board to revoke its order 
for a representation vote. It objected to 
the Board entertaining an application for 
certification covering a part only of the 
employees in the present bargaining unit. 

On January 6 the Board notified Local 
260 that a vote of the Georgia hotel 
employees would be taken on January 8, 
as of the payroll of December 20. On 
January 7 the association made application 
for a writ of prohibition against the Board 
and the temporary writ was issued. Local 
260 was notified that the vote was 
postponed. 


Mr. Justice Manson then considered the 
argument presented on behalf of the hotel 
association. Its counsel submitted that 
Local 260’s application for certification was 
barred by Section 12(3) of the ICA Act, 
which provides that where an application 
for certification is made for a unit of 
employees employed by two or more 
employers the Board must not grant 
certification unless the unit is appropriate 
in respect of all the employers and a 
majority of the employers have consented 
to representation by one bargaining agent. 

Mr. Justice Manson found that this sub- 
section had no application to the case at 
bar. The employees in the 31-hotel unit 
were employed by two or more employers 
but each of the applications now before the 
Board was in respect of the employees of 
a single employer. Section 10(1)(c) of the 
Act provides that, where a collective agree- 
ment is in force, a union claiming to have 
as members a majority of employees in an 
appropriate bargaining unit may apply for 
certification if 10 months of the term of 
the agreement have expired. The 10- 
month period had expired at the time 
Local 260 made its application. To give 
Section 12(3) the meaning asked for by the 
association would be to render Section 
10(1)(c) inoperative. 

His Lordship stated that the three 
applications made by Local 260 were clearly 
regular under Section 10(1(c) at least until 
July 1, 1953, the date the second collective 
agreement between the hotel association 


and Local 28 came into effect. Counsel 
for the association and for Local 28 con- 
tended that the applications of Local 260 
ceased to be within the terms of the Act 
by reason of the fact that after July 1 
there was a collective agreement which 
had been in effect less than 10 months. 


Mr. Justice Manson considered that such 
an interpretation of the Act would mean 
that an employer and a certified bargaining 
agent could in such circumstances defeat 
any attempt to oust the bargaining agent 
by quickly concluding a new agreement. 
He stated that such a manoeuvre was 
undemocratic and would not be effective 
under either the terms or the spirit of the 
Act. He held that once applications such 
as those of Local 260 had been launched 
according to the terms of the Act the 
Board was under obligation to determine 
whether the proposed units were appro- 
priate for collective bargaining, to investi- 
gate the qualifications of the applicant 
union and to process the applications to a 
conclusion. In this view he followed the 
decision of the Court in the Alcazar case. 
Referring to the views expressed by Mr. 
Justice Davey in United Steelworkers of 
America v. Labour Relations Board (.G., 
Jan., p. 117), His Lordship pointed out 
that to hold otherwise would mean that a 
collective agreement and its renewals might 
be continued in perpetuity. He stated: 
“Tt is a clear principle of the Act that 
employees may belong to the union of 
their choice and they have a prima facie 
right at least to have the union of a 
majority of them appointed as_ their 
bargaining authority.” 


Mr. Justice Manson noted that Section 
58(2) of the Act gives the Board wide 
powers to reconsider any of its decisions 
or orders and to vary or revoke them. 
Although it was not necessary for him to 
rely on that section in view of the con- 
clusion he had reached, it seemed to him 
that under Section 58(2) the Board had 
power to institute investigations on its own 
motion and to arrive at conclusions which 
would result in the breaking up of an 
existing bargaining unit. 

His Lordship stated that Section 13 of 
the Act provided for such a situation as 
would arise here if the Board determined 
that the employees of the Georgia Hotel, 
for example, constituted an appropriate 
bargaining unit and that Local 260 could 
properly be certified as their bargaining 
agent. Section 13 provides that in such a 
case the new bargaining agent replaces the 
old one, that the current collective agree- 
ment remains in effect and that the rights 
and obligations conferred by it on the 


former bargaining agent are transferred to 
the new bargaining agent. The new 
bargaining agent would have the benefit 
of a maintenance of membership clause 
in the agreement. 


Mr. Justice Manson did not accept the 
submission that the Board had not given 
the association and Local 28 full oppor- 
tunity to be heard. He remarked also that 
since the processing of Local 260’s appli- 
cations was not yet completed doubtless 
the Board would give further opportunity 
to all parties to make representations. He 
considered: that the question of who should 
be permitted to vote in a representation 
election was one to be decided by the 
Board. While the Alcazar case was pending, 
Local 28, exercising its rights under the 
collective agreement, had caused at least 
one of the three employers, the Georgia 
Hotel, to dismiss some employees because 
of their failure to pay union dues to Local 
28. Although there was nothing in law to 
prevent an employee from being a member 
of two unions, the constitution of Local 28 
did forbid membership in two unions. Later 
the employer had undertaken not to dismiss 
employees for failure to keep up payments 
of dues to Local 28 pending the outcome 
of the Alcazar case and the processing of 
Local 260’s application. His Lordship 
pointed out that the Board was not 
obliged to take a representation vote, since 
the Act merely required that it be 
“satisfied” that a majority of the employees 
were members in good standing of the 
applicant union. 

The Court dismissed with costs the 
application to make absolute a writ of 
prohibition to prevent the Board from 
proceeding to deal with the three applica- 
tions for certification made by Local 260. 
In ve British Columbia Hotels Association 
and Labour Relations Board (British 
Columbia) [1954] 11 WWR (NS) 76. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


... finds employers at fault in concurring in dis- 
criminatory practices to enforce unions’ rules 


In three cases involving interpretation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Supreme Court 
of the United States on February 1 found 
employers had: engaged in the unfair labour 
practice of discrimination through sub- 
mitting to union requests for conditions of 
employment which tended to encourage 
membership in a union. 

Mr. Justice Reed delivered the reasons 
for the Court’s decision. He first gave the 
facts in each of the three cases. 
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In the first case, Boston, a truck driver 
employed by Byers Transportation Com- 
pany and a member of Local 41 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
complained that the union had violated 
Sections 8(b) (1) (A) and 8(b)(2) of the 
National Labour Relations Act by reducing 
his seniority because of his tardiness in 
paying his union dues and so causing him 
to lose driving assignments. 

Section 8(b)(1)(A) makes it an unfair 
labour practice for a union to restrain or 
coerce employees in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in Section 157, i., the 
right to organize, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, to engage in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid and pro- 
tection, and the right to refrain from any 
of these activities except the observance 
of a union shop clause in a collective 
agreement authorized by the Act. 


Section 8(b)(2) makes it an unfair labour 
practice for a union to cause or attempt 
to cause an employer to discriminate within 
the meaning of Section 8(a)(3), that is, 
“by discrimination in regard to hire or 
tenure of employment or any term or 
condition of employment to encourage or 
discourage membership in any labour organ- 
ization” otherwise than by an authorized 
union shop clause in the collective 
agreement. 


A hearing of Boston’s complaint was 
held before a trial examiner, whose findings 
were adopted by the Board. The Board 
found that the collective agreement con- 
cluded in 1949 between the company and 
the teamsters’ union established a seniority 
system under which the union would 
periodically furnish the employer with a 
seniority list and any controversy over 
seniority would be referred to the union 
for settlement. There was no union shop 
clause in effect, since a majority of 
employees eligible to vote in a repre- 
sentation election had not voted to 
authorize the bargaining agent to make a 
union shop agreement, as was required by 
the Act at that time. The seniority list 
therefore included union members and non- 
members. Each new employee of the 
company was placed at the bottom of the 
seniority list after a 30-day trial period. 
Position upon the seniority list governed 
the order and quality of truck-driving 
assignments and the order of layoff. 

The by-laws of the local provided that 
any member one month in arrears for dues 
forfeited all seniority rights. A member’s 
dues were payable on the first day of each 
month and he was deemed “in arrears” for 
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any month’s dues on the second day of 
the following month. Boston did not pay 
his dues for June 1950, until July 5, 1950. 
When the union submitted a new seniority 
list to the company on July 15, his posi- 
tion was reduced from 18th to 54th, the 
bottom of the list. As a result he was 
denied driving assignments he would other- 
wise have obtained. 


A majority of the Board found that the 
union had violated both sections of the 
Act. As to Section 8(b)(1)(A) it was held 
that the union’s reduction of Boston’s 
seniority restrained and coerced him in the 
exercise of his right to refrain from assist- 
ing a labour organization. Since there was 
no valid contractual union security provi- 
sion, Boston had the right under the Act 
to determine how he would handle his 
union affairs without risking any impair- 
ment of his employment rights. Whether 
or not Boston was a union member, the 
union had no right to make his employ- 
ment status conditional upon the payment 
of dues. 


As to Section 8(b)(2) the Board held 
that the union had caused the company to 
discriminate against Boston and that the 
normal effect of the discrimination was to 
encourage non-members to join the union 
as well as to encourage members to retain 
their good standing in the union. Its 
discrimination against Boston had _ the 
further effect of enforcing union rules, 
thereby strengthening the union in its 
control over its members and its dealings 
with their employers. 


The Board issued an order requiring the 
union to cease and desist from these unfair 
labour practices and to notify Boston and 
his employer that the union withdrew its 
request for the reduction of his seniority 
and requested the company to restore him 
to his former status. The union was also 
ordered to reimburse Boston for any loss 
of pay resulting from the discrimination. 

The Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit denied the Board’s petition to 
enforce its order, on the ground that it 
found no substantial evidence to support 
the conclusion that the discrimination “did 
or would encourage or discourage member- 
ship in any labour organization”. The 
Supreme Court granted the Board’s peti- 
tion for certiorari to review this judgment. 

In the second case, the Board found that 
the Radio Officers’ Union of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers Union had violated the 
same sections by causing A. H. Bull Steam- 
ship Company to discriminate by refusing 
on two occasions to employ a union member 
named Fowler. 


It found that the agreement between the 
union and the company stated that the 
company agreed to employ as radio officers 
union members in good standing when 
available, provided that they were in the 
opinion of the company qualified for the 
job. It stated also: “The Company shall 
have the right to free selection of all its 
Radio Officers and when members of the 
Union are transferred, promoted or hired 
the Company agrees to take appropriate 
measures to assure that such members are 
in good standing, and the Union agrees to 
grant all members of the Union in good 
standing the necessary ‘clearance’ for the 
position to which the Radio Officer has 
been assigned. If a member is not in good 
standing, the Union will so notify the 
Company in writing.” 

On February 24, 1948, the company 
offered a job on the SS. Frances to Fowler, 
who had often been employed by the com- 
pany previously, and he accepted it. The 
company then informed the radio officer for 
the previous voyage that he was being 
replaced by “a man with senior service in 
the company”. Fowler reported to the ship 
without seeking clearance from the union 
and the other radio officer reported this 
action to the union. The union secretary 
notified Fowler that he had been suspended 
from membership for “bumping” another 
member and taking a job without clear- 
ance, and notified the company that Fowler 
was not a member in good standing. 


Express requests to the union for clear- 
ance of Fowler for employment on the 
SS. Frances by the company and by Fowler 
were subsequently refused, the union sec- 
retary stating that he would never clear 
Fowler for a position with that company 
although he would be cleared for a job 
with other employers. The company gave 
the job to another man and Fowler returned 
to his home. In April he again notified 
the company that he was available for work 
before reporting to the union. The union 
secretary told him he was being made “a 
company stiff” and adhered to his position 
that he would not clear Fowler for work 
with that company. Clearance sought for 
him for a job on another of the company’s 
ships was refused and another man was 
dispatched to the job by the union. 


Upon these facts a majority of the Board 
found that the union had violated Sec- 
tions 8(b)(1)(A) and 8(b)(2) of the Act. 
They found that since Fowler’s suspension 
was not valid according to the union’s by- 
laws he was a member in good standing 
at all times. They rejected the union’s 
contention that the collective agreement 
provided for a hiring hall and gave the 


union complete control over the selection 
of radio officers. By twice refusing to clear 
Fowler, the union had restrained him in his 
right to refrain from observing union rules 
and had caused the company to discrim- 
inate against him by denying him employ- 
ment. The Board held that the normal 
effect of the discrimination against Fowler © 
was to enforce his obedience and the 
obedience of his fellow union members to 
the union rules, and to encourage members 
to retain their membership and _ non- 
members to join the union. 

The Board issued an order to the union 
similar to the one in the Teamsters case. 
Its petition for enforcement of his order 
was granted by the Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, which upheld the 
Board’s findings. 

In the third case, a non-union employee 
named Loner complained that the Gaynor 
News Company had violated Section 
8(a)(1) and (3) of the Act by granting 
retroactive wage increases and vacation pay- 
ments to employees who were members of 
the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ Union 
of New York and refusing such benefits to 
other employees because they were not 
union members. Section 8(a)(1) makes it 
an unfair labour practice for an employer 
to interfere with employees in the exercise 
of rights guaranteed by Section 157 (the 
right to organize, bargain collectively, etc.). 
Section 8(a)(3) makes it an unfair labour 
practice for an employer to encourage or 
discourage membership in a labour organ- 
ization by discrimination in regard to 
employment. 

The Board found that the company, 
which was engaged in the wholesale dis- 
tribution and delivery of newspapers and 
periodicals, had entered into an agreement 
in 1946 with the union covering delivery 
department employees. The agreement 
provided for a closed shop but permitted 
the company to employ non-union mem- 
bers until the union could supply union 
employees. This provision was necessary 
because the union was closed, ordinarily 
admitting to membership only first-born 
legitimate sons of members. The agree- 
ment was subsequently extended to 1948. 
A supplementary agreement was concluded 
in 1947 providing that if a new contract 
were negotiated the wage rates fixed by it 
would be retroactive for three months. In 
October 1948 a new agreement was signed 
providing for increased wage and vacation 
benefits. In compliance with the supple- 
mentary agreement the company paid to 
its union employees the differential between 
the old and the new wage rates and made 
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further payments to compensate for differ- 
ences in vacation benefits. The company 
refused to make similar payments to non- 
union employees on the ground that it was 
not bound by the agreement to do so. 


The Board concluded that since nothing 
in the agreement prohibited equal pay- 
ments to non-union employees the company 
had no defence against the allegation that 
it had “engaged in disparate treatment of 
employers on the basis of union member- 
ship or lack of it” contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Act. The natural and prob- 
able effect of its action was to encourage 
membership in the union. An order was 
issued requiring the company to cease and 
desist from the unfair labour practices 
found and to pay to all non-union 
employees the amount they had lost by 
reason of the company’s discrimination 
against them. 


The Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit granted enforcement of the Board’s 
order, holding that the union here was the 
exclusive bargaining agent for the plant and 
could not bargain for special benefits to 
union members only. Even though the 
union-encouraging effect of the discrim- 
inatory treatment was not felt immediately 
because of the union’s membership rules, 
there was a reasonable likelihood that it 
would be felt in later years and the 
employer could not be allowed to escape 
the provisions of the Act. 


Mr. Justice Reed stated that these three 
cases were the first to come before the 
Court involving the application of the Act 
to the problem of encouragement of union 
membership by employers. In previous 
cases the Court had considered actions by 
employers aimed at discouragement of 
union membership. In the cases before 
the Court, discrimination was not con- 
tested; involuntary reduction of seniority, 
refusal to hire for an available job, and 
disparate wage treatment were clearly 
discriminatory. 

However, the scope of the phrase 
“membership in a labour organization” was 
in issue here. It, had been interpreted to 
mean discrimination to discourage participa- 
tion in union activities as well as adhesion 
to union membership. Mr. Justice Reed 
stated that the policy of the Act was to 
allow employees to exercise freely their 
right to join unions, be good, bad or 
indifferent members, or abstain from join- 
ing any union without imperilling their 
livelihood. The only limitation on this 
right was the clause in the Act authorizing 
employers to enter into certain union 
security agreements. The legislative history 
of the Act clearly indicated that Congress 
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intended to prevent utilization of union 
security agreements for any purpose other 
than to compel payment of union dues. 
Under a valid union shop agreement an 
employer could discharge an employee 
for non-membership in the union but no 
other discrimination aimed at encouraging 
employees to join, retain membership in, 
or stay in good standing in a union was 
permitted by the Act. 

In accordance with this principle Mr. 
Justice Reed held that the Highth Circuit 
had interpreted the term “membership” too 
restrictively in the Teamsters case. Boston 
had been denied employment for no reason 
other than his tardy payment of union 
dues. The union’s activity in reducing his 
seniority was not sanctioned by a valid 
union security agreement. The union by 
requesting such discrimination and _ the 
employer by submitting to such an illegal 
request had violated the Act. 


In the Radio Officers case the Second 
Circuit had correctly concluded that 
encouragement to remain in good standing 
in a union is forbidden by the Act. The union 
in causing the employer to discriminate 
against Fowler to coerce him into following 
the union’s desired hiring practices had 
deprived Fowler of a protected right. 


The Court also held that the Second 
Circuit had come to the correct conclusion 
in the Gaynor case. <A natural conse- 
quence of the employer’s action would be 
to encourage union membership and _ it 
could therefore be presumed that he in- 
tended to do so. The employer could not 
legally discriminate in wages solely on the 
basis of union membership even though 
he had executed a contract with the union 
prescribing such action. Throughout the 
history of the National Labour Relations 
Act it had been emphasized that exclusive 
bargaining agents could not make agree- 
ments more favourable to their own 
members than to the other employees. 


Mr. Juctice Reed then dealt with the 
question of the penalty imposed by the 
Board on the unions in these three cases. 
Section 8(b)(2), added to the Act by the 
Taft-Hartley amendments in 1947, makes it 
an unfair labour practice for a union or its 
agents to cause or attempt to cause an 
employer to discriminate against an 
employee in violation of Section 8(a)(3) 
of the Act. The union in the Radio Officers 
case contended that the Board could not 
proceed against it without joining the 
employer, and that unless the Board had 
found the employer guilty of violating 
Section 8(a)(3) and had ordered him to 
reinstate the employee it could not order 
the union to give back pay to the employee. 


Mr. Justice Reed found no support in 
the Act for this argument. Since a union 
was guilty of violating Section 8(b)(2) of 
the Act if it merely attempted to cause 
an employer to discriminate illegally, it 
was clearly not necessary for the Board to 
find the employer guilty before it charged 
the union with violation of the Act. He 
held also that the Board had properly exer- 
cised its power in ordering the union to 
reimburse Fowler for his loss even though 
reinstatement was not ordered in this case. 
It was clear that the union had committed 
an unfair labour practice and it was the 
policy of the Act to compensate employees 
who had suffered from illegal discrimination. 

Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice 
Douglas dissented from the judgment of 
the Court. They held that the plain and 
long accepted meaning of Section 8(a)(3) 
of the Act was that it forbids an employer 
to discriminate only when he does so in 
order to encourage or discourage union 


membership. They considered that the 
view recently adopted by the Board and 
now apparently accepted by the Court, that 
the provision outlaws discrimination “the 
natural and probable effect” of which 
would be to encourage union membership, 
imputed guilt to an employer for conduct 
which Congress did not wish to outlaw. 
Congress meant to enable workers to join 
or not to join unions without fear of 
reprisal but did not mean to invade an 
employer’s normal right to fix different 
wages, hours and other working conditions 
for different employees according to his 
best business judgment. 

The Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals in the 
Teamsters case, affirmed it in the Radio 
Officers case, and affirmed it in the Gaynor 
case, thus upholding the Board’s findings of 
illegal discrimination in all three cases. 
Radio Officers Union v. NLRB [1954] 
33 LRRM 2417. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Coverage of Alberta Factories Act is extended. Regulations for nine 
trades under the Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act are revised 


Certain structures and machinery, includ- 
ing cranes and hoists, escalators, pipe lines 
and oil and gas well servicing rigs, have 
been brought under the Alberta Factories 
Act by proclamation. Revised regulations 
were issued covering nine of the trades 
under the Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, which makes certification of 
tradesmen compulsory in the trades desig- 
nated under the Act. 


Alberta Factories Act 


By proclamation of February 8 several 
types of machinery and equipment were 
declared to be factories within the meaning 
of the Alberta Factories Act and must 
therefore conform to the applicable provi- 
sions of the Act and be inspected regularly. 
These are cranes and hoists, inclined 
carriage lifts, gravel-crushing and handling 
machinery, ditching and _  pipe-wrapping 
machinery, escalators and moving stairs, 
pipe lines, seismograph equipment and oil 
and gas well servicing rigs. 

The proclamation, gazetted on February 
27, was issued under the section of the 


Act which defines a “factory” as any 
building or premises mentioned in the 
schedule attached to the Act “together with 
such other buildings, structures or premises 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
by proclamation declare to be factories 
within the meaning of this Act”. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Revised regulations were issued for nine 
of the trades under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act by O.C. 313-54 on 
March 4, gazetted March 15. Under this 
Act a tradesman in a designated trade is 
prohibited from carrying on his trade unless 
he holds a certificate of competency. 

Apart from a slight change in wording, 
the nine trades are the same as ten 
previously designated trades, two of which 
have been combined to form the trade of 
motor vehicle mechanic. The nine trades 
dealt with in the new regulations are auto 
body mechanic, motor vehicle mechanic, 
electrician, internal combustion engine 
mechanic, plumber, steam fitter, gas fitter, 
radiotechnician and refrigerator mechanic. 
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The regulations provide for the issue of 
certificates on the attainment of the 
required standard in an examination and on 
the production of satisfactory evidence that 
the applicant has had the required experi- 
ence in the trade. 

An applicant applying for a certificate 
must submit original testimonials from 
employers, superintendents or foremen to 
establish that he has had at least four years’ 
experience in the trade. This applies to 
all trades except that of radiotechnician, 
in which only three years’ experience is 
required. With one exception, the experi- 
ence required is one year more than it was 
previously. The application must be for- 
warded to the Department of Industries and 
Labour at least 15 days before the date of 
examination, together with the prescribed 
fee of $10. 

The examination for a certificate of 
proficiency is to consist of a practical and 
theoretical examination based on the course 
of studies set for apprentices under the 
Apprenticeship Act. In the one trade, that 
of an internal combustion engine mechanic, 
which is not under the Apprenticeship Act, 
the examination is to consist of questions 
on the repair, fitting, and construction of 
internal combustion engines. 


To obtain a certificate of proficiency, the 
applicant must make the pass mark set by 
the Department and the Board of Exam- 
iners. Formerly, the specific pass mark 
required for the certificate was set in the 
regulations for each trade. 


Provision is made for the review of the 
examination of a candidate who fails by a 
Board of Appeal appointed by the Minister 
where application for such a review is made 
within 30 days. The fee for review of an 
examination is $5 but if the applicant is 
found to be eligible for a certificate the fee 
is returned. A somewhat similar procedure 
for appeal was laid down in the earlier 
regulations. 

Subject to the provisions governing 
temporary certificates, an applicant who 
fails is not eligible to try a further exam- 
ination for at least six months except as 
the result of an appeal. 

At the discretion of the Department a 
temporary certificate of proficiency may 
be granted to a person subject to exam- 
ination or, in case of failure in the 
examination, where the candidate has 
obtained at least two-thirds of the required 
pass mark. 

Certificates of proficiency are no longer 
renewable annually and remain in effect 
unless revoked or suspended for cause. 
Temporary certificates expire at the pleasure 
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of the Department. During the currency 
of a temporary certificate, a person must 
be ready to take an examination at any 
time. The holder of a certificate of 
proficiency may be required to appear for 
re-examination at the discretion of the 
Department. 

Provision was formerly made for provi- 
sional certificates as well as temporary 
certificates. A provisional certificate could 
be granted if a candidate made more than 
a specified percentage (usually 50 per cent) 
of the allotted marks. Such a certificate 
was valid for six months only and not more 
than two could be issued to any person. 
Temporary certificates were granted to a 
person with the requisite experience in the 
trade pending an examination. In the new 
regulations, temporary certificates cover 
both situations. 

The Department has discretion to issue 
a certificate of proficiency or a temporary 
certificate without examination to an 
applicant who holds a subsisting certificate 
of proficiency issued by another province 
or by any recognized and approved 
licensing authority. 

With his certificate a tradesman is given 
a card of identification, indicating the 
status of the certificate. A certificate must 
be prominently displayed in the place of 
employment or must be produced at the 
request of a Department inspector or 
supervisor. The card must also be pro- 
duced on request. 

In all the trades except that of internal 
combustion engine mechanic, provision is 
made for further training as an apprentice 
under the Apprenticeship Act for a candi- 
date who fails to qualify for a certificate. 
Such a candidate may register as an 
apprentice and complete his training. In 
the regulations governing the trade of 
internal combustion engine mechanic, an 
apprentice certificate may be granted under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 

Formerly, time credits were provided for 
in all trades when an applicant did not 
have the required practical experience but 
had a certificate from an approved school 
showing that he had had training in the 
subjects pertaining to his trade. This pro- 
vision now appears only in the regulations 
for the internal combustion § engine 
mechanic. The time credit which may be 
given is to be determined by the Depart- 
ment. 


Ontario Theatres Act 

New regulations (O.Reg. 28/54) were 
issued under the Theatres Act, 1953, which 
was proclaimed in force on March 1, 1954. 
One important change with respect to 


projectionists is that only one licensed pro- 
jectionist is now required to operate a 
projector in a theatre. Formerly, in every 
theatre where there was more than one 
motion picture projector installed and 
which had a seating capacity of one 
thousand or more two licensed projec- 
tionists were required to be employed. 
Projectionist licences are classified as first 
and second class and apprentice. 

A projectionist is required to have his 
licence in his possession at all times when 
he is in the projection room and must 
produce it at the request of an inspector. 
As previously, the holder of an apprentice 
licence may operate projection equipment 
only under the direct supervision of a 
projectionist who holds a first or second 
class licence. If two or more persons hold- 
ing projectionist licences of different classes 
are employed in a projection room at the 
same time, the person holding the higher 
licence must be responsible for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the equipment and 
the discipline of persons in the projection 
room. If two or more persons holding the 
same class of licence are employed at the 
same time, they are jointly responsible. 

Projectionists must not smoke or permit 
smoking in the projection room. No read- 


Board of Adjustment No. 1 
(Continued from page 671) 


of yardmen will commence at the time 
required to report for duty and do report, 
and will continue until they are relieved 
from duty at end of day’s work; yardmen 
will be relieved at Yard in which they 
commenced work.” It said the foreman 


Collective Agreement Act 


(Continued from page 675) 
the men’s and boys’ shirt manufacturing 
industry minimum rates are now 3 to 10 
cents per hour higher; in the corrugated 
paper box industry minimum wage rates 
are 5 cents per hour higher; and in the 
uncorrugated paper box industry in Quebec 
City and district, minimum wage rates are 
increased by 8 cents per hour. In the latter 
agreement, weekly hours for stationary 
enginemen, firemen and night watchmen are 


ing material is allowed in the projection 
room other than copies of the statutes and 
regulations and technical publications relat- 
ing to projection equipment. The projec- 
tionist is not to allow any person in the 
projection room while an audience is in 
the theatre except an inspector, a holder 
of a projectionist licence, the person in 
charge of the theatre or any other person 
who has a legal right to be there. 

The projectionist is required to examine 
and test the equipment before each exhibi- 
tion and must not operate or permit the 
operation of any equipment which he knows 
to be defective or use defective or over- 
loaded reels. He must keep the projection 
room clean and free of all unnecessary 
articles and take all steps necessary to 
ensure that the equipment, port-hole 
shutters, fire-fighting equipment and emer- 
gency lighting system are at all times in 
good working condition. All port-hole 
shutters must be closed after the last 
exhibition each night. 

The form for a projectionist licence and 
the fees payable are set out in the 
regulations. 

The regulations were made on February 
25 and gazetted March 13. 


reported for duty at 12 noon and was 
relieved from duty 12 hours and 40 minutes 
later, for which he was paid eight hours at 
straight time and four hours and 40 minutes 
at time and one-half. 

The Board ruled that the foreman was 
properly compensated and declined to 
sustain his claim. 


reduced from 60 to 56. In the construction 
industry the building trades agreement at 
Montreal is now amended to include a 
new section applicable to refrigeration 
installations. 

Under the Industrial Standards Act in 
Ontario, a new schedule for painters at 
Ottawa provides for a wage increase of 10 
cents per hour, to be supplemented by an 
additional 5 cents per hour effective May 1. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit declined in February. Statistics* show total of 214,932 
for month, compared with 292,623 in January, 171,658 year ago 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit declined by 77,691 
in February. *The number of ordinary and 
supplementary benefit claims on the live 
unemployment insurance register at the end 
of the month, however, was higher than 
the previous month’s total by 17,736. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during February a total of 214,932 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit was received at local 
offices across Canada, compared with 
292,623 during January and 171,658 in 
February 1958. 

Ordinary and supplementary benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment insur- 
ance register on February 26 numbered 
512.567 (428,475 males and 84,092 females), 
compared with 494,831 (411,829 males and 
83,002 females) on January 29 and 363,165 
(308,003. males and 55,162 females) on 
February 27, 1953. The number of short- 
time claimants on the live register declined 
from 48,202 on January 29 to 39,083 on 
February 28 (on February 27, 1953, short- 
time claimants numbered 22,011), while 
those categorized as “temporary lay-off” 
totalled 7,044 on February 26, 1954, com- 
pared with 12,975 on January 29 and 3,325 
on February 27, 1953. 

Adjudicating officers disposed of 240,021 
initial and renewal claims during February; 
in 158,975 of these cases the claimants were 
entitled to benefit. Of the 81,046 decisions 
in which the claimants were not entitled 
to benefit, 69,653 or 86 per cent were on 
behalf of persons having insufficient con- 
tributions in insured employment. A total 
of 19,227 disqualifications (including 7,834 
on revised and supplementary _ benefit 
claims) was imposed; the chief reasons 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 5,710 cases; “not unemployed” 
3,822 cases and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 2,048 cases. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7 at end of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 

New beneficiaries during February 
totalled 168,262, compared with 197,702 


during January and 121,507 during February 
1953. 

Total benefit payments amounted to 
$26,675,481 in respect of 8,391,990 days 
(including 985,320 disability days) for 
February, in comparison with $23,947,213 
and 7,563,898 days (including 58,749 dis- 
ability days) for January and $18,505,590 
and 5,918,651 unemployed days in February 
1953. 

During the week February 20-26, an 
estimated total of 359,997 beneficiaries 
received $6,707,054 in compensation for 
2,106,277 days (including 20,316 disability 
days), compared with an estimated 351,173 
beneficiaries who received $6,522,868 in 
compensation for 2,058,733 days (including 
15,725 disability days) during the week 
January 23-29. For the week February 28- 
March 6, 1953, 249,889 beneficiaries received 
$4,608,663 in compensation for 1,468,668 
unemployed days. 


The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week February 20-26 was $3.18, com- 
pared with $3.17 for the week January 23-29. 
For the same week last year the average 
daily rate of benefit was $3.14. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During February, 69,467 claimants unable 
to qualify for regular benefit had their 
claims considered under the supplementary 
benefit provisions of the Act. Of. this 
number, 50,019 established entitlement to 
benefit, 17,564 failed to satisfy the minimum 
requirements and 1,884 established benefit 
years but were disqualified under one or 


other of the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act or Regulations. Benefit 
payments amounted to $3,007,783. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 


contribution cards have been issued to 
4,541,599 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 

At February 28, employers registered 
numbered 257,041, an increase of 756 during 
the month. 


Annual Report on Benefit Years 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
April 12 released the annual statistical 
report on benefit years established and 
terminated under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act for the calendar year 1952. The 
basic data for the report is supplied by 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
offices. 

In 1952 there were 751,098 benefit years 
established by 731,048 claimants, 711,076 of 


whom established only one benefit year and 
19,972 established two or more benefit years. 
The total of benefit days authorized in 1952 
was 110,504,789, an average of 147 per 
benefit year established. 

On the 660,419 benefit years terminated 
during 1952, benefit days paid totalled 
36,311,202, an average of 55 per benefit year 
terminated. 

The report is available from the Queen’s 
Printer at 40 cents a copy. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 988, November 17, 1953 


Held: That a pedlar, who wpon refusing an 
offer of suitable employment was disquali- 
fied retroactively to the date he had started 
in business on the ground that he had 
not proved that he was unemployed within 
the meaning of the Act, had nevertheless 
fulfilled that requirement on the days that 
he was not actually peddling prior to the 
offer of employment. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, who resides in a village in the 
province of Quebec and who registered for 
employment as a butcher’s helper, filed a 
renewal application for benefit on March 10, 
1952, and stated therein that he had been 
employed in the “bush” as a truck driver 
from February 6, 1952, to March 7, 1952, 
when he was laid off. 

On July 24, 1952, the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission noti- 


fied the claimant of an offer of employment 
as a butcher at a wage of $150 a month in 
another village in the province. Subse- 
quently the claimant wrote a letter to the 
local office, stating that he was unable to 
accept the job as he was working on his 
own account one or two days a week selling 
blueberries from door to door and that he 
would be so engaged until the blueberry 
season was over, which would be the end 
of August. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for additional information as to his 
business activities, the claimant stated that 
in March 1952, he began selling fish one 
or two days a week; that following this 
he sold blueberries; and that when the 
blueberry season ended he began selling 
apples. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for an indefinite period 
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as from March 10, 1952, on the ground that 
he had not proved that he was unemployed 
within the meaning of the Act. 

In a later statement which the claimant 
filed with the local office he declared that 
he had always indicated on Form UIC 
485B (Postal Claimant’s Weekly Report) 
the days he had worked on his own 
account. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of referees, 
which by a majority finding maintained the 
said decision. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions—(Translation): It is cer- 
tainly not within the intent of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act to pay benefit to 
persons who are engaged in business on 
their own account. However, the fact that 
a claimant is working for himself one or 
two days a week does not imply, ipso facto, 
that he is in business on his own account 
as such is generally understood in unem- 
ployment insurance matters; nor does it 
mean that he must necessarily be consid- 
ered as not available for work within the 
meaning of the Act. It all depends on the 
circumstances and each case must be 
thoroughly examined on its own merits. 

Of course, it is not always easy to draw 
a line of demarcation if we consider that 
the transaction of business, in itself, 
requires preparations which, depending on 
the degree of their intensity, more or less 
take up the time of the individual who is 
engaged in business. 


In this case, it is reasonable to believe, 
from the nature of the work performed 
by the claimant and his refusal to accept 
the offer of suitable employment notified 
to him in July 1952, that he was not and 
had not been unemployed and available 
for work within the meaning of the Act 
from the beginning of his business activi- 
ties. On the other hand, it must not be 
overlooked that the claimant obviously 
acted in good faith, that he was carrying 
on this business to the knowledge of the 
local authorities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and that he had 
always declared in all sincerity the days on 
which, in his opinion, he was working for 
himself. 

Because of the particular circumstances 
of this case and although, in principle, I 
would be inclined to agree with the court 
of referees’ decision, I conclude that the 
claimant has fulfilled the requirements of 
the Act on the days he was not carrying 
on his business and continued to do so 
until the time he was offered employment 
in July 1952. 

The appeal is upheld. 
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Decision C-B 1012, February 16, 1954 


Held: That the claimant had neither met 
any of the requirements of Benefit Regula- 
tion 5A (Married Women’s Regulations) 
nor the condition laid down in Section 
29(1)(b) of the Act (availability for work). 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
20 years of age, filed an initial application 
for benefit on June 23, 1953, and stated 
therein that she had worked as a clerk 
in the office of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission at “A” (a small town in 
Alberta) at a salary of $186.66 a month 
from October 4, 1951, to June 22, 1953, 
when she voluntarily left to be married. 


On July 13, 1953, she indicated on Form 
UIC 477 (Additional Information-Married 
Women) that she was married on June 27, 
1953, and that her separation from the said 
employment was in consequence of the 
employer’s rule against retaining married 
women in his employ. In the Separation 
Questionnaire, the Regional Personnel 
Officer of the Commission stated that the 
latter did retain women in its employ after 
marriage and had the claimant made appli- 
cation she would have been retained. 


The evidence revealed that the claimant 
moved with her husband from “A” to “B” 
on June 29, 1953, to “C” on July 23 and 
then back to “A” in mid-August for a 
period of two weeks; her husband is an 
oil field worker whose duties require him 
to move from place to place and she 
accompanies him on his travels. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a 
period of two years immediately following 
the date of her marriage because, in his 
opinion, she could not meet any one of 
the conditions stipulated in Benefit Regula- 
tion 5A (Married Women’s Regulations). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. In submitting the case to the 
court of referees, the insurance officer asked 
the court to also consider the question of 
the claimant’s availability for work. 


' The court of referees unanimously 
allowed the claimant’s appeal on the ground 
that the Civil Service Commission had a 
rule against retaining women in_ the 
“service” after marriage. The court decided 
also that the claimant was available for 
work. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions—I fail to see how the court 
of referees has arrived at the conclusion 
that the claimant’s separation from employ- 
ment was in consequence of “the applica- 
tion of her employer’s rule against retaining 


married women in his employ”. The Civil 
Service Commission may have a policy or 
a rule against retaining women in the 
government service after marriage, never- 
the less in many departments, including the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, this 
policy or rule is frequently waived when 
the circumstances warrant it. 

In the present case, the evidence clearly 
indicates that the claimant did not ask to 
be retained in the employ of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission but that 
had she done so she would have been kept 
on the staff. 

I would draw the attention of the 
members of the court of referees to deci- 
sions CU-B 859, CU-B 884 and CU-B 908, 
wherein I commented that “if the evidence 
indicates that a claimant has not asked to 
be retained in the service of the employer 
but has voluntarily left her employment 
because she assumed that she would 


be dismissed on account of her marriage, 
the requirement of Benefit Regulation 
5A(1)(b)G) is not met”. 

As to the question of the claimant’s 
availability for work, it is evident that if 
she accompanies her husband to every 
point that his work takes him—his stay 
in any one place is limited to a few 
weeks—she cannot be considered available 
for work within the meaning of the Act. 
In fact, according to the latest information 
on file, the claimant was planning to move 
withshers husband) to), << Sy440'.4 on or about 
November 5, 1953, where, according to her 
own statement, she would not be available 
for work. 


The appeal of the insurance officer is 
allowed and the disqualifiation previously 
imposed under Benefit Regulation 5A is 
reinstated as from the date that this 
decision is communicated to the claimant. 
An indefinite disqualification is also imposed 
pursuant to Section 27(1)(b) of the Act 
(now 29(1)(b)) as from the same date. 





U.S. Uncovers Fraud and Overpayments 


in Unemployment Compensation Program 


The United States Congress has been 
asked for funds for a national investiga- 
tion into reported fraud and overpayments 
in unemployment compensation. Official 
inquiries, which so far cover only a few of 
the 48 states, have uncovered 145,732 in- 
stances of excessive payments for one 
reason or another. 

These overpayments amount to $6,682,149 
and it is estimated that $22,700,000 may 
have been lost throughout the country 
either because of errors in administrative 
accounts or because of fraudulent claims 
for unemployment benefits. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor, reported that 


in five unidentified states nearly 40,000 
unemployment compensation claimants had 
obtained by fraud an average of $75.06 each 
in 1953 and that 106,259 persons had 
received an average of $35 each in over- 
payments because of administrative errors. 

Investigations in the five states have 
shown that 4:4 per cent of unemployment 
compensation payments indicated’ the 
presence of fraud and 6:8 per cent, laxity 
in administration and bookkeeping. 

The United States unemployment com- 
pensation program is carried out in co- 
operation with the states. States meeting 
the requirements are eligible for federal 
funds, which the states then administer. 


Al States Amend Unemployment Insurance Laws in 1953 


Forty-one of the states in the United States amended their unemployment insurance 
laws in 1953. On the whole, the changes raised benefit rate levels, set up more restrictive 
disqualification standards and revised experience rating clauses to permit certain employers 


to reduce payroll tax rates. 


Comparatively little attention was given to extension of coverage. 
Twenty states raised the maximum weekly benefit; eight extended the maximum 
duration of benefit payments. By the end of the year, the potential maximum duration of 


benefits was from 16 to 264 weeks. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 146 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 52 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; : Ss 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 3 $ 26,691.42 
Defence Production (February Report)........ 203 1,336,916 .00 
POSteOlce see tace Soe ett emma Anse 2 12 102,586 .24 
Publies Works 4 vices hc ete eer eats oe 2 15,611.55 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


Lies wage schedules are thereupon _ included 
legislation of the federal Government has 


with other relevant labour conditions as 


the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

depart- 


The practice of Government 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 


discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


* During March the sum of $1,893.15 was collected from four employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 39 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Near Moosomin Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Ltd, construction of rolled earth 


dam, Pipestone Creek project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Petawawa Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Camp Gagetown N B: Canadian National 
Railways, *construction of railway siding. 
Casey P Q: A Janin & Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of various bldgs & complementary 
services, RCAF Station. Valcartier P Q: 
Michaud & Simard Incorp, clearing & 
grubbing. Kingston Ont: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of soccer 
field, RMC. London Ont: Elgin Construc- 


tion Co Ltd, construction of gate house, 
#27 COD. Long Branch Ont: Barclay Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of storage ware- 
house, Canadian Arsenals Ltd. Boundary 
Bay B C:S8 & § Electrie Ltd, construction 
of sub-station & power distribution system. 
Victorra B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, con- 
struction of sub-station, Work Point 
Barracks. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Gunite & Waterproofing 
Ltd, gunite waterproofing on bldgs, Willow 
Park. Farnham P Q: Paul Boucher, altera- 
tions to drill hall. Montmagny P Q: 
Turcotte & Letourneau Incorp, rewiring & 
relighting armoury. Hamilton (Mount 
Hope) Ont: Walker Bros, application of 
bonded roofs, RCAF Station. Kingston 
Ont: Irving & Harding Ltd, reroofing & 
reflashing old gymnasium bldg, RMC. 
Petawawa Ont: McAuliffe-Grimes Ltd, lay- 
ing linoleum in temporary married quarters. 
Trenton Ont: McCormack Painting, exterior 
painting of houses, Middleton Park, RCAF 
Station; Brant Construction Co Ltd & 
Frank’s Contracting Co, interior & exterior 


painting, glazing, refinishing & applying 
asphalt tile floors, RCAF Station. Fort 
Whyte Man: J H Lock & Sons Ltd, instal- 
lation of air conditioning unit, Transmitter 
Bldg. Winnipeg Man: Keewatin Electric 
& Machine, installation of electrical system, 
HMCS “Chippawa”. Weyburn Sask: W A 
Moffatt Co, application of insulated built- 
up roofs on hangars, leantos & control 
tower, RCAF Station. Vulcan Alta: 
Charlton & Hill Ltd, application of bonded 
roof on hangar & leantos, RCAF Station. 
Vancouver B C: A I M Steel Products 
Division Ltd, supply & erection of chain 
link fence, North Jerico area. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Miron & Freres 
Ltd, construction of bituminous concrete 
paved road & preparation of subgrade for 
railway tracks at Sections 36 to 40; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of car 


dumper houses, feed conveyor tunnels, etc, 
at elevators 1 & 2. Vancouver Harbour 
BC: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, re-alignment of steel fender 
dolphins, Dunlevy Ave wharf. 


Department of Public Works 


West Point P E I: J W McMulkin & 
Son Ltd, construction of breakwater. 
Chester N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing in front harbour. JLttle River N S: 


_& repairs to Tug “Pugwash”. 


George Mills & Sons Ltd, construction of 
breakwater. North Sydney N S: North 
Sydney Marine Railway Co Ltd, *renewals 
Pictou N 8: 
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Ferguson Industries Ltd, *renewals & 
repairs to dredge “PWD No 20”. Fred- 
ericton N B;: Edward T Moran, alterations 
to plumbing, heating & electrical work, 
former Lieutenant Governor’s residence. 
Newcastle N B: Modern Construction Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Woodstock N B: R E Stewart Construc- 
tion Corp, construction of public bldg. 
Huntingdon P Q: Williams Construction 
Co Ltd, additions & alterations, public 
bldg. L’Anse au Beaufils P Q: James S 
Watt, breastwork reconstruction. Waterloo 
PQ: J M Jeanson Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to public bldg. Cobourg Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Moose Factory Ont: B L Pulsifer Construc- 
tion, construction of RCMP detachment 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: B Perini & Sons Canada 
Ltd, construction of Archives storage bldg, 


Tunneys Park; Modern Decoration 
Moderne, redecorating corridors & stair- 
wells for Dept of Transport, No 3 
Temporary Bldg; George A Crain & Sons 
Ltd, construction of geophysical laboratory 
for Dominion Observatory, Central Experi- 
mental Farm; Ross-Meagher Ltd, altera- 
tions to pesticide testing laboratory, 
Central Experimental Farm. Red Lake 
Ont: Jan Timber & Contracting Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Linde Cana- 
dian Refrigeration Co Ltd, refrigeration 
system changes, Insect Pathology Labora- 
tory. Esquimalt B C: Greenlees Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 
Vancouver B C: Geo D McLean & 
Associates Ltd, repairs to floors, Shaugh- 
nessy Hospital. Vzctora B C: Turnbull 
Elevator Co Ltd, installation of electric 
rectifier for elevators, Belmont Bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Canso N S: Maritime Steel & Foundries 
Ltd, erection of swing bridge; Maritime 
Steel & Foundries Ltd, erection of steel 
gates. Owen Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell 


_ Engines Ltd, *construction of steel landing 


barge. Yellowknife N W T: Standard 
Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, addi- 


tional airport development. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, April 1, 1954 

The Consumer Price Index registered a 
slight gain between March 1 and April 1, 
moving from 115-5 to 115-6. Advances in 
clothing, household operation and other 
commodities and_ services overbalanced 
weakness in food prices. 

The upturn in the index was the first 
in five months, having declined in every 
month since last October. On October 1 
the index stood at 116-7. 

The food index moved down from 110-7 
to 110-4, reflecting sizeable decreases in 
eggs and smaller declines for butter, beef, 
fresh pork, veal, fresh tomatoes, celery and 
potatoes which proved more important 
than increases for coffee, tea, oranges, 
cured pork and shortening. 

The shelter index remained unchanged 
at 125-6, a small increase in rents balancing 
a decline in the home-ownership section. 

The remaining three indexes were influ- 
enced by increases in health care, personal 
care, postal rates, as well as tax adjust- 
ments in British Columbia and New Bruns- 
wick. The clothing index advanced from 
109-8 to 109-9, while the household opera- 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 
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tion index moved up 0-4 per cent to 118-1. 
Cleaning supplies were firmer in this group, 
while lower prices were noted for electric 
irons and lawnmowers. An advance of 0:5 
per cent to 117-2 was registered in the 
other commodities and services series. 

The index one year earlier (April 1, 
1953) was 114-6. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 110-9, shelter 122-7, cloth- 
ing 109-7, household operation 116-9 and 
other commodities and services 115-0. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1, 1954 

Seven of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes declined between February 1 and 
March 1 while three advanced. Food 
indexes were lower for all except the 
Edmonton-Calgary series, which showed no 
over-all change. Lower quotations for beef, 
tomatoes and _ shortening were mostly 
responsible for the decline in foods as they 
offset a general advance in coffee and - 
scattered increases for pork, oranges and 
carrots. 

Continued advances in rents resulted in 
higher indexes for the shelter component in 
all cities except St. John’s. The principal 
changes in clothing were increases for 
women’s cloth coats and decreases for men’s 


nylon socks and women’s nylon hosiery and 
rayon undergarments. As a result of these 
and other scattered changes, clothing in- 
dexes were lower in six cities, higher in 
two and unchanged in two. 

Household operation indexes moved 
higher in five cities, mainly because of 
advances for electrical appliances, dishes, 
glassware and cleaning supplies. Higher 
local transportation fares in Saint John and 
Saskatoon were reflected in substantial 
advances in the other commodities and 
services indexes for these two cities. Of the 
remaining eight cities, four showed no 
change, while four registered mixed move- 
ments resulting from changes in automobile 
operation and higher toilet soap prices. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February 1 and March 1 
were as follows: Montreal —0-5 to 116-3; 
Winnipeg —0°-3 to 114-7; St. John’s —0-2 
to 102-21; Ottawa —0-2 to 115-3; Toronto 
—0°2 to 117-4; Halifax —0-1 to 113-7; 
Vancouver —0-1 to 116°3; Saint John 
+0:4 to 116-2; Saskatoon-Regina +0-2 to 
113-7; Edmonton-Calgary +0-1 to 114-4. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1954 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
continued to decline in March, falling to 
218-6 from 219-0 in the preceding month 
and 221-9 a year earlier. This marked the 
lowest point recorded since August 1950. 





1Index on base June 1951—100. 


Five of the eight major groups showed 
fractional decreases as compared with 
February and the remaining three regis- 
tered small gains. 

Animal products showed the most sub- 
stantial decline, moving down 0:7 per cent 
to 242-1 from 243-9 in February, mainly 
in response to lower prices for livestock, 
fresh meats, butter, cheese, eggs and hides. 
Cured meats was the only sub-group to 
advance. 

Vegetable products declined 0-5 per cent 
to 199-6 from 200:6, as decreases in grains, 
vegetable oils, sugar, milled cereal foods, 
feeds, potatoes, onions and canned vege- 
tables outweighed continued increases in 
coffee, cocoa, tea, rubber footwear and fresh 
and canned fruits. 

Lower prices for both domestic and 
imported raw wool and raw cotton were 
responsible for a drop of 0:1 per cent to 
233°1 from 233-3 in the index of fibres, 
textiles and textile products. 


Continued weakness in scrap steel and 
iron prices was reflected in the iron and 
steel products group index, which receded 
0-3 per cent to 215-2 from 215-9. Non- 
metallic minerals declined 0:2 per cent to 
179-0 from 179-4 as lower prices for United 
States anthracite and domestic bituminous 
coal outweighed increases in prepared 
stucco, crude oil and sulphur. 


Chemicals and allied products rose 0:3 
per cent to 175-9 from 175-3, as increases 
in laundry soap and paint materials out- 
weighed a drop in glycerine. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 
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Gains in newsprint, woodpulp and certain 
fir and cedar lumber descriptions more than 
offset declines in hardwoods to advance the 
index of wood and its products 0:2 per cent 
to 284-1 from 2838-4. 

The composite index of Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets receded 
1 per cent to 206:°7 from 208-8. Field 
products moved down 1 per cent to 151-3 
from 152-9, due mainly to lower prices 
for eastern potatoes and eastern grains. 
Animal products also declined 1 per cent 
to 262-0 from 264-7 under the influence of 
lower quotations for livestock, eggs, eastern 
milk for cheese manufacture, and raw wool. 


Residential building materials costs 
receded 0:3 per cent to 275-9 from 276-7, 
reflecting decreases in hardwood flooring, 
copper wire, plumbing fixtures and linoleum. 
An advance in prepared stucco prices was 
responsible for an increase in the lath, 
plaster and insulation sub-group. 


The 
materials prices, at 122-9, was 0-2 per cent 
below February’s 123-1. Hardwood flooring, 
copper wire and linoleum floor covering 


index for non-residential building 


registered losses which outweighed increases 
in prepared stucco, linseed oi] and brick. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March 1954* 


Fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages arising out of labour-management 
disputes during March than in any month 
since November 1944 and less time was lost 
than in any month since April 1951. A 
number of stoppages involved few workers 
and caused little time loss during the 
month. Three disputes causing more than 
60 per cent of the idleness in March were: 
aluminum plant office workers at Arvida, 
Que.; hotel employees at Medicine Hat, 
Alta.; and motor vehicle factory workers 
at Quebec, Que. 


Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 10 of the 18 stoppages 
in existence during March, causing 85 per 
cent of the total idleness. Of the other 
disputes, four arose over dismissals or lay- 
offs, two over causes affecting working 
conditions and two over union questions. 


Preliminary figures for March 1954 show 
18 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 1,722 workers, with a time loss of 
13,945 man-days, compared with 17 strikes 
and lockouts in February 1954, with 4,631 
workers involved and a loss of 52,270 days. 
In March 1953, there were 20 strikes and 
lockouts, 5.405 workers involved and a loss 
of 32,998 days. 


For the first three months 
preliminary figures show 


of 1954 
a total of 43 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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strikes and lockouts, involving 12,475 
workers, with a time loss of 223,184 days. 
In the same period in 1953 there were 37 
strikes and lockouts, 9,063 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 87,825 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in March 1954 was 0:02 per cent 
of the estimated working time; February 
1954, 0-06 per cent; March 1953, 0:04 per 
cent; the first three months of 1954, 0-09 
per cent; and the first three months of 
1958, 0-03 per cent. 

Of the 19 disputes during March 1954, 
one was settled in favour of the workers, 
four in favour of the employers, two were 
compromise settlements and two were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month nine stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946: waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 


workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABOUR GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in January 1954 was 177 
and 10 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 187 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 51,900 workers were in- 
volved and a trme loss of 128,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 177 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in January, 12, directly 
involving 27,500 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 56, 


directly involving 7,400 workers, over other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 
1,000 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 2,200 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 84, directly 
involving 8,000 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 100 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February 1954 
show 200 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, in which 50,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for January 1954 were 250 stoppages in- 
volving 80,000 workers and a loss of 
1,000,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Labour Department Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the hbrary 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 69. 


Accident Prevention 


1. National Safety Council. Safe at 
Home! Chicago, c1953. Pp. 15. 

2. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Safety Subjects. Rev. ed. Washington, 


Bele. 1953. Pp. 270. 


Agriculture 


3. United Nations. Secretariat. Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. Progress in 


Land Reforms; Analysis of Replies by 
Governments to a United Nations Question- 
naire. New York, 1954. Pp. 322. 


4. United Nations. Secretariat. Depart- 
ment) of Economic Affairs. Rural 
Progress through Co-operatives; the Place 
of Co-operative Associations in Agricultural 
Development. New York, 1954. Pp. 112. 


Apprenticeship 


5. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Apprenticeship in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 83. 

6. North American Conference’ on 
Apprenticeship. Ist, San Diego, Cal.. 
1953. Proceedings of ...Conference ... 
San Diego, California, August 2 to 9, 19535. 


San Diego, 1953? Pp. 36. 

Communism 

7. Allen, <A. Stewart. China under 
Communist Control. Toronto. Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954. 


gina lbse 
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8. Buck, Tim. Beat the Threat of 
Depression. Toronto, National Committee, 
The Labour-Progressive Party, 1953. Pp. 
18. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


9. Redkey, Henry. Rehabihtation 
Centers in the United States. A compila- 
tion of information submitted by 40 
rehabilitation centers for the first National 
Conference on Rehabilitation Centers, 
December 1-3, 1952, under the sponsorship 
of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Chicago, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, c1953. Pp. 128. 


1050.8; 
Security. 
ing Guides for Specific Disabilities. 
ington, G.P.O., 1953? Pp. 4. 


11. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Ordinance and Ordinance Stores Positions. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 536. At 
head of title: A guide for the placement of 
the physically handicapped. Firth edition. 


12. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Counselors Guide: How to find 
Employment and place Blind Persons on 
Jobs of an Industrial Character in Non- 
ndustrial Areas, by J. Hiram Chappell. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 28. 


Bureau of Employment 
Suggestions for using Interview- 
Wash- 


Economic Conditions 


13. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Taxes, National Security and 
Economic Growth. A Statement on 
National Policy by the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, New York, 1954. 
Pp. 44. 


14. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. France; Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in France, by E. W. 
Meiklereid. June, 1953. London, H.MS.O., 
1953, 0LP patie: 


15. Saskatchewan. Industrial Develop- 
ment Office. Saskatchewan, its Resources 
and Industry. Regina, 1953. Pp. 76. 


16. United Nations. Eeonomic and 
Social Council. Economie Commission 
for Europe. Economic Survey of Europe 


in 1958, including a Study of Economic | 


Development in Southern Europe. Pre- 
pared by the Research and Planning Divi- 
sion, Economic Commission for Europe. 
Geneva, 1954. Pp. 314. 
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17. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Economic Affairs. A 
Study of Trade between Asia and Europe. 
Prepared by the Secretariats of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
Kast, the Economic Commission for Europe 
and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. Geneva, 1953. 
Pp. 146. 


Education—Labouring Classes 

18. American Federation of Labor. 
Labor and Education in 1953. Reports of 
the Executive Council and the Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor on Education in 1953. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 79. 


19. Workers’ Educational Association 
(Great Britain). The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, a Review, 1946-1952. 
London, 1953. Pp. 83. 


Employment Management 

20. American Management Association. 
Attitudes and Emotional Problems of Office 
Employees, by Harold B. Bergen, and 
others. New York, 1939. Pp. 34. 


21. American Management Association. 
Employee Selection; Salary Administration, 
by Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., and others. 
New York, 1939. Pp. 40. 


22. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial Welfare 
Division. Planning Employee Food Ser- 
vices. Sydney? 1953? Pp. 48. 

23. Hoofdecommissie voor de Normal- 
isatie in Nederland. Standardized Method 
of Job Evaluation. The Hague, 1953. 
1 Volume. 

24. Kallejian, Verne. 
Interpersonal Relations 
Performance, by Verne 


The Impact of 
on Ratings of 
Kallejian, Paula 


Brown, and Irving R. Weschler. Los 
Angeles, 1953. Pp. 166-170. 
25. Raphael, David L. <A Study of 


Simultaneous Motions, by David L. Raphael 
and Grant C. Clapper. Pittsburgh, MTM 
Association for Standards and Research, 
1952. <Pp..98. 


26. Raymond, John. A Paper on 
Problems of Delegations of Authority. 
Birmingham, Eng., Industrial Administra- 
tion Group of the Guild of Students of 


the College of Technology, 1954. Pp. 15. 


Industrial Relations 


27. Anthracite Board of Conciliation. 
A Half Century of Successful Labor- 
Management Relations, 1903-1953. 
Addresses by John L. Lewis, President, 
United Mine Workers of America and 
J. B. Warriner, senior director, Lehigh 


Navigation Coal Company at 50th anni- 
versary dinner, Lakewood Park Ballroom 
Lakewood, Pa., Thursday, October 1, 1953, 
including brief history of the Board. 
Hazelton, Pa. 1953. Pp. 24. 


28. Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. Municipal Employer- 
Employee Relations; Summary of Proceed- 
ings of a Special Conference held at 
McGill University, Friday, April 24th, 1953, 
Montreal. Montreal, 1953. Pp. 32. 


b 


Insurance, Health 


29. Anderson, William Matheson. 
Remarks in Regard to Temporary Dis- 
ability Insurance and Health Insurance. 
Toronto, 1954. Pp. 9. 


30. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Health Insurance in New Zealand. Ottawa, 
1950. Pp. 88. 


Labour Bureaus 


31. Hong Kong. Commissioner of 
Labour. Annual Deparimental Report for 
the Financial Year 1951-2. Hong Kong, 
Government Printer, 1953. Pp. 102. 


32. India. Ministry of Labour. Chief 
Adviser of Factories. Annual Report for 
the Year 1952 on the Working of the Indian 
Dock Labourers Act, 1934 and the Indian 
Dock Labourers Regulations, 1948. New 
Delhi, 1958. Pp. 24. 


33. Manitoba. Department of Labour. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 81, 1953. Winnipeg, 1953. Pp. 73. 


34. New Brunswick. 
Labour. Jfeport for 
March 81st, 1958. 
Printer, 1954. Pp. 40. 

35. Quebec (Province). Department 
of Labour. General Report on the Activi- 
ties ... during the Year ending March 31, 


Department of 
the Year ending 
Fredericton, Queen’s 


1953. Quebec, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
ep. 315. 
36. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 


and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions. Annual Report, 1953. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 69. 


Labour Conditions 


37. International Labour Office. General 
Report, prepared for the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1952. 2 Volumes. At head of 
title: Report I-I, Item 1 (a) and (b). 


International Labour Organizati on. 
Chemical Industries Committee. Third 
session, Geneva, 1953. Volume 2 bears 


subtitle: Effect given to the conclusions of 
the previous session. 


38. International Labour Office. Penal 
Sanctions for Breaches of Contract of 
Employment. Sixth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. Pp. 25. At head of title: 
Report VI (2) International Labour Con- 
ference. Thirty-Seventh Session, Geneva, 
1954. 

39. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
The Boy behind the Pins; a Report on 


Pinsetters in Bowling Alleys. Washington, 
GPO Gnas © nr 48: 
40. U.S. Women’s Bureau. State Hour 


Laws for Women. 
1953. Pp. 114. 


Washington, G.P.O., 


Labour Organization 


41. Bartley, George. An Outline History 
of Typographical Union No. 226, Vancouver, 
B.C, 1887-1938. Vancouver, 1938. Pp. 64. 


42. International Chemical Workers 
Union. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1._ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Week ended February 20, 1954|Week ended January 23, 1954 
Total Males Fenales Total Males Females 


ee | ar | ee | | EE | 








Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10,139 5,047 5,092 10,129 5,044 5,085 
IAS (Crvaliantla bourforce sy. 2a ceen eae ccteln se rilelelo vieisiae 5, 230 4,046 1,184 §, 242 4,056 1,186 
Persons-atcwOrk:cccee cs Gana eon. eee 4,796 3,665 lett 4,823 3,680 1,143 
SeMOUTS HOE OPO sacaciraciecsicis icles cteieererevelotsrs eretcvers 4,442 3,461 981 4,465 3,471 994 
Wess than oovnOurs snide cece a rere 354 204 150 358 209 149 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 160 129 ol 172 143 29 

(a) laid off for part of the week............. i c My 11 * ee 
(b)fomishortitime ss eee eee eee cere 56 45 11 54 42 12 

(c) lost job during the week.......... Mar M 4 te - * a 

(d) found job during the week ee Ne = Ma Me - * 

(e) bad weathers... 4.ceress oe She 28 27 42 41 S 

(i) uillness (aati oe eee ee Satis 31 22 : 28 19 4 

(g) industrial dispute.............. Pee MY he 4 se be ~ 

(hy) ¥vacation@recses vecscs caterer oer he Me bd - * 

(G)Pothertt reer te ocue o ene dcueee cme cee De 18 a2 28 25 * 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 194 (6) 119 186 66 120 
Persons with jobs not at work.............e..e8. 122 103 19 139 121 18 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 117 99 18 135 117 18 

(a) Matcdiotiiortullewee keener cere ter. De 22 * 23 21 * 

(b)ibadtweather2eus.0. ¢ sete cee eee - - * 24 24 + 
(ce) aillnessteetn cae eek crete ees oe te eee oars lyf 44° 13 55 45 10 

(a)tindustrialvdisputes-) seeieeen cee aces A AS a * ~ 

(G) MVaca thon tere sae ae anes iste ete ee anes lf 14 * 14 10 ‘YZ 

(£) Rother: Se erce ye ret cu certs area keen eric 11 10 - 13 11 bd 

Usually work less than 35 hours............... - * = a * * 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)....... 312 278 34 280 255 25 
B. Persons not in the labour force...............002- 4,909 1,001 3, 908 4,887 988 3,899 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work... 184 124 60 177 119 58 
(b) "keeping houses. scence cece acta tee 3,394 * 3,390 3,388 M4 3,383 
(e) coingstorschoolerecren eerie rene cen nice 685 OC 328 682 359 323 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 626 505 121 617 491 126 

(@) Others ei occ coerce mean eee nite 20 ll he 23 14 = 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For al hos Bee eer reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
ss than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week ended Feb. 20, 1954 Week ended Jan. 23, 1954 
—— Seeking | Seeking Seeking Seeking 

Total Full-Time | Part-Time | Total Full-Time | Part-Time 

Work Work Work Work 
MotallookinsviorswOrkseemeceec eee 325 303 22 296 269 27 
Withoutijobsire.ceemeeor ceo meeeciccn 312 292 20 280 257 23 
Underadlemont ince cece eee LA a yaretewiciete rel eioeniceraetee Sai lacme cer eee | cmeetere AAC 
I——43 months.cens cose te eee os LOD) Oe seeeieee Onl pee eeeeen 151) +| SEER SSe RR | Sat eee 
A== 'Gimonthsswescec ce cece cere BOs see arte otell aiacedene erento GO. Uie csicters Waterers ailiGele orients 
i—l2.MOnthSiee eae chee ere US i Rece coe cies e | cteeeere te eee c| Memeemeneenn mee. | raters treater eee 
1318 Monthsese 2h Some ace cet cee ee Sear | ee ee eee MLO Rath dich MeeS|'s beeen 
19—and OVE ee tmesc retirees aoe bh eee ere haste Pies oer HSS eG we te || Seeds be eeies ol eee 

Worked ntsc ctorstateteiire sisneiume cornet 13 11 * 16 12 id 

1==14 hourseee ee eee - Me = 4 L 

lh— 34 HOUrsies settee eee we . * 7 * - 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 




















Pe Man 
— Canada Nfid N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C. 
N.B Alta 
The Labour Force 

PB GO Ke Rraccscialsecletiferia olan 515.950) a6s nis15 mi9:50i 5, 230 88 387 1,514 1,930 885 426 
Agricultural MAT aISTAY exe apane oe te si siete sieve s1deevins 769 i 42 203 207 300 16 
INon=Agriculturaleccaecsceecces sisce on 4,461 87 845 1,311 1, 723 585 410 

VOU ESTO E 00 SRCP Re Se Rice en ae 4,046 1p? Sulit eo 1,453 721 328 
BN QUMCAML GALE ae cea a 9 ats sn. a°5 Grew) v's) Beans os 750 40 201 199 293 16 
WNon=Aericulturaleemasnis. eee ces. sen 3,296 71 271 960 1,254 428 312 

ATES 5 oe ecg 7 ON oe a eee a ae 1,184 16 76 353 477 164 98 
INF SKSUMGLIEN co a poe oc WEEE een Oo, Woe 19 bS * * : * * 
INoneArricul tural scisicc oes ane de ce 1,165 16 74 351 469 157 98 

LN CVT cats ACR OI CIES 5 a ort 5, 230 88 387 1,514 1,930 885 426 
ALOE CALAN area taeh ine ones wigieteroun wed 493 ib 37 182 160 t2 31 
aL RV CANS Sain Traini akeled (zis ote 698 14 48 231 242 116 7 
Oda IMA SHEEN IS ae pt 6,8 6.8 CERRO ae 2,445 42 174 709 895 416 209 
A = AVC ANS ere apy ats a1 ia os/orsleiey Sl selevois. soe 1,396 19 107 357 547 244 122 
GoryearsranGlOvierseeads see. e ccs .ra- 198 ~ 21 35 86 37 17 

Persons with Jobs 

PAUIESTACUSPOTOUPS acreiaee cie emt cir ere.o loys d6,<)6.ec0rs 4,918 83 349 1,400 1,844 852 390 
IIe Scio Boo ne ore Ce 3,768 67 277 1, 058 1,379 691 296 
Hemaleshemenrm ere aes erscrae S dace se « 1,150 16 7 342 465 161 94 
ANAC TUENIS 1 se OR OREO aoe eae 759 = 40 201 204 297 16 
Noma varaoullinimall., ncoancanboeeonodue 4,159 82 309 1,199 1,640 555 374 

AIC MAVVOLK ELS wrens ia vi ee sis ow cis gare. 3,746 (fal 262 1,084 1,501 491 337 
Vi eal es Bae Set foe tech ovens, ot ezavchors 2,689 56 198 764 1,072 350 249 
Metal eSarer ere mh et ao kore aie «desi nists 1,057 15 64 320 429 141 88 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work | 
[i HENS) Ca 0 00 ae 312 * 38 114 | 86 33 36 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

HS OLE SONGS te echere nie colette avsverstsie 06 Holes 4,909 152 466 1,343 1,553 945 450 
(Mall ss Hee arate toreletereteions ois avs Sha skasionsiors & 1,001 51 106 247 266 220 111 
AB G11 dl COMM MEE Noles tals oleic esis isiotes gees cree 3,908 101 360 1,096 1,287 725 339 








* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies ee Canads chee 


2,777 18, 005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95, 217 39, 044 
2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30,700 
3, 928 46,033 | 104,842 25,165 14,423 | 194,391 95, 818 
4,531 35,318 86, 059 23, 560 15,030 | 164,498 66, 083 
4,049 34,294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 





1958—January—February.........-.-+++++: 394 2,109 5, 543 1,749 1,074 10, 869 3, 651 
1954—January—February.........-.+-++0+- 474 2,964 8,378 1, 782 1,316 14,914 5, 862 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Sourcu: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





































































































ie! ‘ eo 
‘ea oe we 
q 8 
z as | & as | ae 
Sy ae 4 oe Bry 4 ee 
— 38 A) a S AS Eieane 
Month sore ha Oo _4 5 Hs Ess e 
Sn os 8 o.8 e wo | Ves] 8 gz 
bo & 8 RE a's 8 2 aa | Sad | 3 p ee 
S22 |r eg as ie Se Se Sheera aie g ie 
Be £ BS 3.8 Fs 5p Be ERS 3 ee 6,9 
a Ay 6) HO OR M <q eH aa0 4 Ss AS 
19ol—Totaleeeenao-ceraee: AS OO mesic ltr(l tn cementeisial| teeters JER COOH tees Melee oe erences 5,402} 114,786 
1952——otalaaeneen ieee (AU RARIOSO UDI Be mebolbioooodouc. CV SUIS Ae ates | i eects alle e devel 1,526} 85,029 
1953=—Totalle eee ictccner 10,021} 6,339 1,855} 8,185 |13,766|17, 250 879) 26, 492/10, 380 966| 91,133 
1953—January-February... TOO O08 es. Ave ctellaatan etnias oll renee EM tee Metco laliniesrectcareiby onerdofotd 128} 5,262 
1954—January-February... 1,208 615 175 303} 1,566 944 66 1,967) 1,142 103 8, 089 
Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
4 Utilities, 
pene ul- Transport- | Finance, Rares 
Bees) F orestry, Manu- Construc- | G aoe lca athe Total 
Fishing, facturing tion a ae on ; G le ae e Labour 3 
Trapping, S farage: mene) Income 
Mining renee 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 @ 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 Wal aby 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 4} 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 Aig, 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 4] 154 131 19 597 
1 1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 AT 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 70 270 52 208 178 28 806 
1952—Average............. 76 299 62 230 197 31 895 
1953—Average............. 3 326 70 oil 218 33 971 
[Opi —=Anios tyme cia ret 72 277 60 214 180 29 832 
September........... 76 282 61 ONT 182 29 847 
Octoberterwa.cunes 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
INOviem Derren em tne 83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
December eee ee 81 286 52 222 188 29 858 
052——-Januanyn nae ae 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
MebDrustyen career: 80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
Manebataeive cee ee 74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
PAD lesen neers SyaereeeroE 63 291 53 222 193 30 852 
I En ghoenin asin A ae fin 69 292 60 227 197 30 875 
dike lorstaets Nee sey oaks rete Wl 292 61 231 200 30 885 
Jul yee tree re 71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
PANISTIS Here neris eter 78 304 75 234 197 3 919 
September... ..000. + 80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
Octobers panes 82 314 77 239 202 32 946 
Novem bens era ate 3 318 75 242 202 32 952 
December oe a 76 o22 62 245 205 32 942 
1953—danialsy ees lees 71 olin 58 DATs 203 32 928 
IHGDEUSGY see eee ee 69 322 56 235 207 Sil! 920 
Mar chert. ssen settee 61 325 57 236 213 32 924 
SW netle Choa ane eee 61 326 63 253* 213 33 949 
IVES Vi Achar crab ae arene 69 328 72 249 219 32 969 
JUNE ee one 75 328 Ue 253 218 33 979 
Jilyar Steet: Rees Hil 325 76 255 219 34 986 
A USTISt Re paee fee 80 328 81 256 215 33 993 
September........... 81 333 82 258 224 34 1,012 
Octobensaasccnsee 78 328 83 259 227 34 1,009 
November........... lie 324 76 258 227 33 995 
December........... 72 330 69 257 228 33 989 
1954—January.......s 0002-0 65 317 56 247 224 32 941 





1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949, * Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,402,419. 


Year and Month 


1947—Average 
1948—A verage 
1949—A verage 
1950—Average 
1951—Average 
1952—A verage 
1953—Average 
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(er) 
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IONE oe ict n eAcuaas eae Aiea 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 


Reporting 


Establishments Ab 


Bebrianyal., W954: = anet ee ctatalesss 








= o 

= | 

8 cc feeee E 

zo) late ® 

ree ese | WEEN OE UNRt es Boe apie eo a 0 

rope (126 avd geet, Cae deca eth ne S 

O42, hee aA Ae We Stl a a 
95-71... 93-3| 92-1] 104-3) 97-8] 94-7] 93-6] 97-2 
OWE aati 102-6} 99-6) 105-2} 101-2! 98-9) 97-2] 99-5 
100-0|...... 100-0) 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 
1018) ck 110-3] 95-6) 102-6] 100-5] 102-7} 100-8] 100-8 
108-8] 111-7| 112-6} 100-3] 109-0] 109-2] 110-4] 103-9] 106-0 
111-6] 130-2} 123-2} 104-0] 109-5) 113-4| 112-0] 106-0] 111-4 
113-4] 140-9] 116-4] 101-2] 101-4] 112-8] 114-7} 107-2] 116-0 
107-4) 106-8} 116-8] 101-3] 112-5] 109-5] 108-4] 101-4] 101-9 
113-0| 132-4] 116-7} 99-3] 107-8] 113-8] 114-5] 106-7] 113-5 
110-3] 125-3] 110-8] 101-0] 100-6) 110-6] 113-1] 104-0] 106-2 
110-0| 117-8] 103-7] 97-9] 98-6] 109-7] 112-9] 102-5] 105-7 
110-0] 122-4) 104-0} 96-9} 96-6] 108-3] 113-2) 102-9] 105-7 
110-9) 133-6] 108-3} 97-4) 94-8] 109-1] 113-4] 104-8] 109-2 
112-4] 144-1] 118-8! 100-7] 99-6] 111-8] 113-7] 106-7] 115-1 
114-9] 154-7| 119-6] 103-9] 100-4] 113-7| 115-7] 109-3| 119-7 
115-6| 156-6] 124-6] 104-2] 105-4] 114-0] 115-4] 110-5] 123-3 
116-6] 156-0] 124-7} 104-0] 107-1] 115-6] 116-5] 111-1] 123-3 
116-9] 157-4] 119-8] 104-7] 102-2] 116-2] 117-1] 110-5] 123-9 
115-9] 149-8] 125-2/ 103-9] 101-9] 116-3] 116-3] 108-7] 124-1 
114-1] 141-2} 121-1] 100-2] 102-3) 114-6] 114-8] 108-8) 122-7 
109-9) 125-4] 105-8} 97-5) 99-7] 108-7] 112-3] 104-7] 115-9 
107-0 113-8] 96-4] 95-6] 97-8] 105-8] 110-6] 100-9] 109-2 
100-0) 1-4 0-2} 3-4) 2-4] 28.4) 43-4 5-1] 2-3 
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Nors:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














Industria! Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month ae ry a a 
Bmploy- |ABEPERSY) Average ages and] Himploy-|AREEGEA| AVE, Iagesand 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries Ten Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

1947—Average...........02005- 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
1948—Average..........eeeeee: 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average..............05. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
T950—A erage... .cs 2c cic oes 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46,21 
1951-—A-verage (een onsen ew dee 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116°6 51.25 
1952——A-verace ters seven nicer 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 56.11 
1953=—Awwern pees eniee een: 113-4 151-5 133-4 57-30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59-01 
Feb. 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105-3 132-6 125-9 55.39 
Jan. 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. 110-0 146-7 133-4 Dineo 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.02 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 112-4 151-5 134-4 Dida 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. 116-9 158-7 135-3 OSeLl 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov. 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan. 119-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. 107-0 146-0 136-0 58.42 108-1 149-3 137-5 60.47 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
el pe and oe estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 


AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 











Area and Industries Employment 
» 
Feb. 1 | Jan. 1 | Feb. 1 
1954 1954 1953 
(a) PROVINCES 
t 
Newfoundland... .......sssesesesseees 113-8 125-4 125-3 
IPrince Mdward Island... .ceecee <0 -s « 96-4 105-8 110-8 
INGWANSCOULAE eters ites cisierels oleisisvetere els. 6 95-6 97-5 101-0 
IN GwabrunswiCk ne eiscrae sis rcisin ses 97-8 99-7 100-6 
QUCDEC Ls. ce wecsccvsewscteeseseegenns 105-8 108-7 110-6 
Ontario er isorictiiatieicis ociseee aes 110-6 112-3 113-1 
INT eR Ley re eertete cae ielereit fevenets e'0.0, xe veel scl 100-9 104-7 104-0 
Sasicatchowallee crise ciaesies.<csete cos 109-2 115-9 106-2 
Alberta Ales irk bcc CECT ORC OREO ROR 118-4 124-7 121-6 
Be rertish © OUTDO eee lererersieis sisieisiaitecslate 97-7 103-2 | 101-0 
CAINA TAC ee Oe ccna ste sistas. marae Sica 107-0 | 109-9 | 110-3 
(b) METROPOLITAN AREAS 
ST tO ins eeerepetteisvaisleiticlers sieie ersivncs’ ote 106-7 109-6 | 115-0 
SAME DIER ry ocie.0.4.0 Go Ser In OCOD DOOD One 96-6 97-7 105-8 
FELeuLateixe en mete taieicinre ore Sietals ices a.dishaars 117-3 | 115-6} 118-5 
Saint) OL Tawi tetese os siasc.e die .sicelors sadeveyere 108-8 | 108-9 108-2 
re becunteeritsirs sis slererd ots crea eie ajsiere exe 104-6 107-2 106-4 
Shrerbrookeueweten cioactichevetatesarcie elects. eters 98-9 100:6 108-2 
PH TOGEEGLVICLS rte ce icloete che, olereciawiove.aerd 95-8 98-1 94-5 
PP) rumamond villew sss eerciels ser ccrcicle sisi 71-1 70-9 88-5 
IVE On Eres lee eee rts ersten s.c tos cress ee seer 109-7 111-2 112-1 
Ottawa Eulllpy sce es var ccs ieee se 105-2 | 109-2 107-8 
OGL DOLOUCI yres metres cise sisicis eis ties 100-6 | 101-7 94-1 
(QE sicid bb o.t10'd DCEO COD ORI SIG 160-6 155-9 159-2 
iNisparawbial stamrmeresits icles svclejsiers rele’ 154-1 158-5 157-7 
CEA @ATHALINCSNS: wes o>. cle cies, ne sleeeiesers cue TUTOR 112 4a e287, 
PROT ONCOM ee iete erode aie aia’ epateve sisters ees 118-9 121-1 117-1 
Hee NUL GOTIMNe serena ctereleielefs eleisiel oislstetareters 106-2 108-1 111-1 
Srantiordmermeeciaceoncccos esc elena ssc 80-6 77°8 97-9 
Gils fs n Goo octet oc DOR OOO OCR eae 100-2 | 104-7 108-5 
AGL CHEN CEM SM Cir ats viele tieGic’c ssa clejsiars 102-7 106-7 
SCOUT eeeeerttenrereieretotsiate el alelciciclela\ sieleie 137-2 | 131-9 
ONC OMMSE eS ieieiele sis cles siaierai o'sic 110-9 111-8 
SHIRE, poke noo On ORD IIE ee 116-9 124-7 
VAN SOLE meine acrcisteiomtste sicvcre tus lc.cueve «ls 108-2 109-0 
Sault Ste. Marie 111-8 | 134-2 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 114-9 | 112-0 
Wie. Goonponnend a0 COOUOOOUUOAnORC 101-8 | 102-5 
Layer abit 5 48 och oGSBO ADOC ON Ee SOCOCOOOTCr 115-7 106°5 
Saskatoon 115-3 110-1 
Edmonton 140-1 136-6 
(COIs cu candod Bb aCECb0O OC ADO er ore 128-6 | 121-8 
Vancouver 101-9 99-6 
WAGHOEE nc ayn ce uOnAdb EOC CE ooOO ag OIE 112-8 | 107-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 98-1 | 108-2) 115-7 
IMGT”. So boo pnb ot DONRaCeOOenooroce 105-7 103-6} 114-4 
NAMULaGtULIN eerie ealelelsieteicicle cise > « 108-1 108-0 111-9 
Durable: Goods ts Wevcsis ss ccs els ss sie 118-4 | 118-6] 122-6 
Non-Durable Goods..............+: 99-3 98-9 102-3 
WMoOnsStruchione een ceen ioe ea esis 6 ces is sic 92-0 | 105-5 101-9 
Transportation,storage,communication| 105-3 108-2 105-4 
Public utility operation............... 110-0 | 112-0} 106-4 
BL saicle seer te eal ole Ae cieieieiae a evens 111-4} 119-4} 110-8 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 123-9 123-8 | 123-2 
SETvi COM ernie rreicieeie ects ace’s Givrarsiels. © 105-8 | 106-6 | 106:3 
Industrial composite.............-.«6- 107-0 | 109-9} 110-3 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportat 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 


The no 


Feb. 1 
1954 





Payrolls 


Jan. 1 | Feb. 1 “Feb, 1 


1954 


1953 


1954 


Jan. 1 
1954 


52.69 
37.83 


56.56 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries in Dollars 


ion equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
n-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Year and Month 


1945—Average...... 
1946—Average...... 
1947—Average...... 
1948—Average...... 
1949—Average...... 
1950—Average...... 
1951—A verage...... 
1952—Average...... 
1953—Average...... 


Hebe diy 0b 2 eee 
WIENS ly WRB RS es aa 
Hebe 1. plva seer eee 
Mena 15 olO53t. me 
Anra (1s, elObsre pee 
Manvel aldo gre. ee 
Juried) BLO5Seee eee 
July at oo see 
Acne Leal Op Sears ee 
Septe 1 4195sne. ae. 
Gee losses eee 
Nowe Lealossee eae 
Hees 1.105 dee me 
SJaneel, eLobdeemeas 
Helo 1,7 (954 








Average 
Hours 


No. 


ee 
bo 
for) W O00 CO Wb UIT 0 


nw 
— 
NOE OIOODWNORF OW 














All Manufactures Durable Goods 
Average | Average Average | Average 
Hourly | Weekly pereroee Hourly | Weekly 
Earnings | Wages Ours Earnings | Wages 
cts $ No. cts. $ 

69-4 30.74 44.7 76:7 34.28 
70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 
80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 of .20 
91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 
98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 
103-6 43 82 42-5 112-0 47.60 
116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 
129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 
135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 
127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 
134-0 51.32 38°5 144-5 55.63 
134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 
134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 
134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 
135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 
135-9 56.67 A2-1 146-8 61.80 
136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 
136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 69.90 
135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 
136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 
137-4 56.88 41.7 148-8 62.05 
138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 
140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 
140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 Glead 























= 





Non-Durable Goods 

















Average | Average 
RTOTEEE Hourly | Weekly 
S| Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ 

43-7 60-7 26.53 
42-6 63-8 27.18 
42-3 73-4 31.05 
42-0 84-0 35.28 
42-0 90-6 38.05 
49-2 95-2 40.17 
41-7 107-2 44.70 
41-3 117-4 48.49 
40-9 122-9 50.27 
41-2 115-7 47.67 
38-2 121-8 46.53 
41-8 120-8 50.49 
41-7 120-7 50.33 
1-8 tole 50.70 
41-5 122-4 50.80 
41-3 123-1 50.84 
40-8 123-5 50-39 
40-6 123-4 50.10 
40.8 123-0 50.18 
41-1 123-7 50.84 
41.0 124-8 SL? 
40-7 126-1 51.32 
37-8 129-1 48.80 
40-5 128-0 51.84 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 











Alberta, pee rata ils «ce ee a ie 


"LE OLONtGah eee tae Baise DA ah ls a eee ee 


Windsor ey pcnese.. wists culitacse svn d oa ee ae eee 
Winnipeg myer ne ona ocelot cies mateo Re Pee went eae 
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Sourcr: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Feb. 1, 
1954 


43-0 
40-2 
41-5 








Jan. 1, | 
1954 





Average Hours Worked 


Feb. 1, 
1953 
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Average Hourly Earnings 


Feb. 1, 
1954 


142: 
126- 
126- 
126: 
148- 
134- 
142- 
143- 
169- 


132- 
147- 
159- 
169- 
133: 
164- 


NNR ORS Hm OUD SOD Orb tb 





(in cents) 


Jan. 1, 
1954 


144- 
125- 


_ 
i 
ary 
Oro NONRFNOOOH 





Feb. 1, 
1953 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 























Average Hours 


























Average Hourly 




















Average Weekly 





























Earnings Wages 
Industry ee = — 

Feb. 1\Jan. 1/Feb.1/Feb.1|Jan. 1|Feb.1|/Feb.1\Jan. 1/Feb. 1 

1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 

no no no. c c cu $ $ $ 

BREN Se nie Wa ate tata ieiks Cap ¥ Cake mia y-isin.ote 9 ote etetn avesmum svete 2 42-5} 40-5} 43-0) 158-1) 158-3] 153-3] 67.19] 64.11] 65.92 
Wetalerniming Memes viet c cc) etais cnr siesta ee 44-5) 42-1) 44-6) 160-5] 162-3} 153-7] 71.42) 68.33] 68.55 
OL CIRM EN oie eter Shy parecer hehe aehe aieteiaamtey stares wigs ee 46-1] 48-1] 46-6) 183-2} 1384-1] 131-8} 61.41] 57.80] 61.42 
Ot Mersin ete) Oeeeearr pe, ns che stars Mereia tre oe ee OIA eee 43-7| 41-7] 48-2) 176-6| 176-0} 168-6] 77.17| 73.39] 72.84 
OUT Eso oc oko a DOR OCT e are ee aes SS ckoupoeoy 39-3] 38-4] 40-2] 157-4) 156-3] 156-0] 61.86] 60.02] 62.71 
HOUR OSS Bo a hel ete to teens oA ote oe nines Boner ee 37°-7| 36-9} 39-0) 152-6) 151-7] 153-3] 57.53] 55.98] 59.79 
OilFarrclon sitmale sas iee wt scare se. falas ceeteho-aysce arevestearore medians crys 45-2) 43-8) 45-5} 172-5} 170-6} 165-8) 77.97| 74.72] 75.44 

Beate Ue etree ee ai rian, gfesie ste nasa aucielaens nial oe 41-6} 38-8] 42-4] 148-7} 146-7| 144-7} 61.86] 56.92) 61.3 
ManURLCOUnIIOMP pe NRC tes eraliscn absence ache re meee 40-7| 38-5] 41-9} 140-4] 140-4] 134-2) 57.14) 54.05] 56.23 
Food and beverages....... TOA ick Gi ea Oe har 40-8] 38-7) 41-4) 121-7) 122-7} 114-7] 49.65) 47.48] 47.49 
Meat products: sciswe eras: Sb neo We Ceding tet onte each 39-6] 39-4] 40-1) 148-9} 149-1) 142-9] 58.96] 58.75} 57.30 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 40-0} 34-2) 39-5} 107-8] 106-1} 104-5) 43.12} 36.29] 41.28 
Grainennlleproductsnureec cate aciocti es secleete oni 41-4} 39-3) 41-6} 134-4] 131-6) 123-8] 55.64] 51.72) 51.50 
Bread and other bakery products................... 42-7| 43-0) 43-6} 108-7| 107-8] 101-5) 46.41] 46.35) 44.25 
Drstitecranclemealt MicChUOnse ween teeieciac tte coleetseieeetes 38:9] 39-4) 40-9} 158-9] 153-4] 139-6] 59.87) 60.44] 57.10 
MopaccoranGs toWACCO! PLOMUCLS den acs ae eeleeisieil te fleets 40-1) 387-0} 40-8} 121-1} 128-8] 116-2] 48 56] 47.66] 47.41 
VU Dero CUC Sem aaaetnttecice ei oleleiscl arctosiuiantle tetera 40-8} 36-4] 42-1} 147-0) 145-8} 142-9] 59.98} 53.07) 60.16 
herb ner PuOCUCES Meme certs aotsaamin ss. tte ake ci ee 40-4) 385-9} 42-4) 98-6) 99-0) 94-4! 39.83) 35.54] 40.03 
Boots and shoes’ (except rubber): ......<:5<s+essecene 40-1) 34:4) 42-3) 94-3] 94-9] 90-7] 37.81] 32.65] 38.37 
Hhextile proaguctis (excepu ClOLOIN®:). 2. .5..c0e-scens ne ne 40-6} 37-1} 438-2} 109-9) 109-2) 107-1] 44.62) 40.51] 46.27 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 37-6] 33:4) 41-0) 110-6] 111-1] 109-8} 41.59} 387.11] 45.02 
WioollenscOo dain. aioe e sieeve. cic cilutoavsinea ata ae ee 41-3] 37-9] 44-8} 104-8} 108-6) 102-3) 43.28] 39.26) 45.83 
fonpaamelevernke (denanllssprenae Makes « Gokn ore oan anor eecoen aoe. 44-3) 40-1} 46-4) 113-6] 113-2} 108-0} 50.32) 45.39) 50.11 
Clothmen(bextile anc. tur) seek sales. oles ieee ee ace eee 37-5| 32-0} 39-9} 98-4] 98-2) 98-8] 36.90} 31.42] 37.43 
Mentstel oti naman Aeros cece ice uty ic otieevcr rs ce taehes 37°6| 31-7) 39-7) 96-9} 97-1] 91-7] 36.43] 30.78) 36.40 
WiOMMenseuc)] OLLI ee mee eeer ss isiciein.s clarleta ere Saete ee 36-4] 29-6} 37-5} 103-8} 102-6) 99-5] 37.78) 30.37] 37.31 
GTR OO CS ee etter ree NPerel tee retane wie siete ku tecachs, anes 37-8} 34-3} 41-3) 98-6) 97-8) 94-2) 37.27) 33.55} 38.90 
SVWVOOCRDLOC ICES MAME ene. reer oleic tis, Secs cyacel netrercione 40-5) 38-0} 42-3) 122-7) 124-0) 120-0} 49.69] 47.12] 50.76 
SaMaamclep Lari carrill sheen pape eens vrersye avscunectert sistas cars 39-0) 36-9} 41-4] 131-4] 134-1] 129-8) 51.25} 49.48) 53.74 
[DIMI NORe, he Os eC GBA Ici See aa eae Ea ame 42-6} 39-4) 43-5] 113-0) 111-9] 107-5) 48.14] 44.09) 46.76 
OLNGES WOO MENLO CU CLS ae res eiecencite sole as «1 ieicieraerenereers 42-9] 40-2} 43-9) 106-3] 106-9] 102-1] 45.60] 42.97] 44.82 
A DELADLOCUC US enenereey ter ace cairo einieicc, nein cart ecre orien 43-0} 41-4) 44-1] 158-3) 157-8} 149-0) 68.07} 65.33) 65.71 
ulppancapap ere ll sp apmecrerate te ctepeicte wioloeretere crores ser shavers 43+7| 42-3) 44-7] 169-9) 169-6) 159-3] 74.25] 71.74] 71.21 
Othenpapernre GUCIS renin saris wc carers a ecis cle mse ciene ante 41-2} 38-8) 42-4] 128-3) 121-4) 117-7) 50.80) 47.10} 49.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-8} 39-1} 39-5] 162-2) 160-8} 154-0) 64.56} 62.87) 60.83 
Sroueancdiscee aVrOUuUCtsu. saath ee nice o felee aeleacior 40-4) 38-9] 41-9] 156-2] 155-3} 150-8] 63.10} 60.41) 63.19 
ANT UATE seme oMVTVM KE, gocagapouedadeobansaneGus cO6 39-1} 38-3] 39-3] 166-7! 164-5) 161-4] 65.18} 63.00} 63.43 
Habricasedsand structural’ Steeles .s)5 ccs ets sis cies eee 39-3] 37-7] 42-2) 163-6) 162-1] 157-5] 64.29] 61-11) 66.47 
ancdiwareran GvOOlsenancertinst cm Nas ook ac coc bee ores 40-5} 40-2} 43-2) 141-6] 141-2} 135-6] 57.35] 56.76] 58.58 
Heating and cooking appliances....@............... 39-2} 37-4) 42-3] 1386-8) 185-9} 130-8] 53.63] 50.83) 55.33 
ONKCASUIM OSHN eee teenie se nee clr aeree 40-3] 37-8] 43-0} 155-4] 153-9) 148-1] 62.63] 58.17] 63.68 
MisiG nine ryan amilIheve GUETION a clei ayeieie uci =e siete ote «<'olerel are 41-9} 39-7] 43-3] 151-0) 149-2] 142-1] 63.27) 59.23] 61.53 
(BrinmatyainOnean Gi iSteclpee can ana see chesisiaish. aires teers 39-4] 39-9) 40-6} 170-6] 171-2] 169-1] 67.22) 68.31] 68.65 
SES OEIING Gel MILO CUULG Lymer ersb are Sueseeteebsies dee toe tye era ete renaes 40-2} 37-8) 41-1] 146-9} 144-8} 140-0} 59.05) 54.73] 57.54 
Pumas pOnua clOnseC@l MIs aes aeiesietciers cise: clclele «cl eteiviats 41-1) 39-4) 41-8} 161-1) 158-4] 155-6} 66.21] 62.41) 65.04 
AMIR RENE Chita BOGHRE ede 6 od Mae ane SoS HDR OMe GO ASEe 44-0} 41-1) 45-4) 165-1) 161-7) 157-4] 72.64) 66.46] 71.46 
IMIG tommnie Ini Gl ec meter ee ini icin esievel otierere raisin c. creiar eaeve: ancienelr 41-5} 38-6] 41-6} 171-4} 169-5} 165-8) 71.13] 65.43] 68.97 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................-.. 39-4| 387-7) 41-6] 161-7) 159-1] 154-9} 63.71) 59.98) 64.44 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-1) 38-7] 39-0} 159-5} 157-4} 156-9) 62.36} 60.91] 61.19 
Shipbuidinoianc: rep adeMmige vee... 6 ies cies sss = sesa\s 41-1| 40-2} 42-2) 147-5} 145-6) 143-3} 60.62} 58.53} 60.47 
SNon-terrousemietal PROGUCTS acs «1.112 ee sinaiene ee wee 41-0) 40-1) 41-5} 158-4] 158-5] 149-0} 64.94) 63.56] 61.84 
PAU TERMINI TOC UG USA cere At Cetera se orsta sieyeiererspete oriclets 40-8] 38-8] 42-7| 148-2} 146-4) 139-3] 60.47} 56.80} 59.48 
BrassranGacOnpelts PLO GUC ts cise. misters alelalevedoistolaielotslelorets 41-2} 39-1} 41-7} 147-1] 145-1) 138-8} 60.61] 56.73] 57.88 
Sra elite uel WeNTOVINe so poohaanaaoobcooge beau Ooen OO. 41-0} 41-2) 41-3) 172-3] 173-3) 162-5) 70.64} 71.40) 67.11 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies..................... 40-2} 38-6} 41-3] 148-8] 145-6] 141-1] 59.82] 56.20) 58.27 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-1} 39-8] 42-2) 164-8} 161-7) 157-6) 66.08] 64.36] 66.51 
SNon-mepalliemnineraly pro AUCtS keer slit <)vrieclelars (alent 43-2} 40-7} 44-1] 139-8} 138-7] 133-0) 60.39) 56.45) 58.65 
(Glbieicitet bitaisia on A nanie Saeesone SU MORE BAND BASn eam ecd. 44-4) 42-1] 44-0] 130-9] 130-7} 123-2] 58.12) 55.02] 54.21 
(GuisweanGic lassmmrOGluctsenn adem es cle scree sisslstelaleror 43-6] 40-8] 46-4] 137-5) 134-5] 129-7) 59.95) 54.88] 60.18 
Products on petroleummand COaly je. .2c6 i++ 2 ose ee sie te 41-2) 41-0} 40-6] 183-5} 185-0) 177-6] 75.60| 75.85) 72.11 
(Chemica leno GUC TS seme ratte celle eecislie oe elelor tyre hetero 41-6) 41-2} 42-0} 141-8] 141-1] 1386-4] 58.99] 58.13) 57.29 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-1| 40-9} 41-5} 118-3} 116-1] 112-2) 48.62) 47.48) 46.56 
NGtsmalicalistamGs Sautsie suave cece leaves set rears 42-1) 41-4) 42.3] 160-8] 160-4) 154-8] 67.70) 66.41) 65.35 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41-0} 39-6] 41-4] 115-2} 115-4] 108-1) 47.23) 45.70) 44.75 
“1D ine oy Merregovors Ej a cite, solo ooe pao n UOMO MOO nas ho DO0.o AQ-8| 39-1) 41-9] 151-4] 150-1] 145-7) 61.77) 58.69] 61.05 
IN@m=0lmeB Ie payee kk. dsocanons oodeebauoesecouceopnEoDos 40-5] 37-8] 41-8] 128-0} 129-1] 120-8} 51.84) 48.80) 50.49 
CSONSETUCHLOTM CE ee eae hei ar0 te cacrscaie ale soni 4)'« ousleliecatsicenayatebe 39-7) 35-1] 41-G6r| 151-5} 148-2/142-3r| 60.15) 52.02/59.20r 
ULM SFA CESURUGUUCS eters irre cle lletel cnet at sietenatet ot nekelar= 38-5| 33-7] 40-6] 165-1] 163-3] 153-9] 63.56) 55.03] 62.48 
Hishwarys, bridges and streets... ...-2.-6050.++ueene 41-2) 37-2) 42-3r) 120-3) 116-1)111-6r) 49.56) 43.19 47.211 
Electric and motor transportation.............+++02005- 46-0| 44-4] 45-6] 139-0} 188-0) 132-5} 63.94) 61.27) 60.42 
SETRIANEED 5 Serrtoa ro Aca OC Te ACEO OMe OO Oriana ae 41-0) 40-6] 42-4] 82-0) 82-0} 76-5] 33.62! 33.29] 32.44 
[BROAN Cyatel TRASH. 6 oc p woe boo eodap nooo Sasdaucnls 41-7| 41-5) 43-4! 82-4] 82-2] 76-1] 34.36) 34.11) 33.03 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............0.00.+. 40-4) 39-6] 41-3} 77-0} 77-2) 73-9) 31.11} 30.57} 30.52 

* Durable manufactured goods industries. r—Revised. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sourcr: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


a 





Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 











Average Aare 
ge Average 
Date et Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer gekies Se 
Per sWaal Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weekly 
Earnings Index acnined 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945............-.6--- 44-3 69-4 30.74 73°7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Average 1946................-- 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77°5 92-4 
MonthiyeAwverage 194 (ma. ceecccde cece er 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96°5 
Monthly Average 1948..............-6-- 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949.................- 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950............2-+.-- 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Month yeAveraveylobleaeenieteceses tie 41-8 116-8 48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952:.............20.- 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Week Preceding: 
February 1, 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March il. 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April af 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May ih 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June il 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July 13 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August it. 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
Septem berm lem Oposmmeerrtcreritr sets 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October Loe OSM pearance trees 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
Novem bere] sa 953m). erere 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
Hecemberiel ol Isemecee cere 41-2 138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
January 1, 61954 rechten 41-0* 140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
ebruany melee 19047 ()) beers cer ere 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 


i 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the. purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus vere 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form “UIC) 75i= and “torm UIC 757.7 "A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, s0 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for 


Month mployment 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
April al 20,475 17, 800 38,275 | 150,032 43,767 193,799 
April Ip 14,444 16,816 31,260 195,559 50, 961 246,520 
April it 11,967 12,032 23,999 | 349,098 79,193 428, 291 
April i 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 
April il, 18, 252 13,100 31,352 | 304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
April ibs 18,545 16,368 34,913 | 338,500 66, 702 405, 202 
May il, 24, 982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
June aly. 24,564 21,143 45,707 | 152,488 49,614 202, 102 
July il 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August 1s 19,382 ilntineee 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
September 1 24, 203 10,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161, 825 
October 1, 24,025 17, 806 41,831 117, 827 53,453 171, 280 
November 1, 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
December 1, 15,446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
January i. 8,298 9,121 17,419 354, 965 84,306 439,271 
February she 8,406 9,575 17,981 | 439,633 103, 112 542,745 
March eel GAS (2) Ne crest yoretsors sete eor ats 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562, 651 
April a Be (2s tatern totaeeetel ace cisretorattucleystete 11,434 12, 293 OAs (PA 466,120 101, 933 568,053 





* Current vacancies only. er 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2..UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 27, 1954 (1) 


(Source: Form U.1.C. 751) 











Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................--. 
FOrestryose a ae cee ois aaty ciate sre eemeeneneeley Te EReK Te 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 
IME W LIN bibeubifiae fae ar org Fo ban auasdae doo yon oo otar oN 740ne 
LEE ca in rd ABS SS ODS be Oe Noe Oban Oud B.OCaOr 
INon= Metal imino, wae eicerinictes scl eG om seit erteerere cee 
Quarryane) Clay7and SanGePiutsemata. sehen 
IRTOSDECUINE Hear tect ate chacte -oie chelate mre rene ty: 


Man UTSCUUITING 225.5 5o i oc te tn ide ts rato aerate 
MoodsianGd (DG Verae ese: my ce cm cae since. oo tatertete cree 


Meathersierocductst canteen clo oo tte Gielsrhe eerie eer 
Textile Products (excent clothing’); 20. . 24. seem eas: 
Glothing (textiles fur) aye .t Git. eee a mre) 
WoodsProducts. ss desl) tccrkc hace is a nears 
Aper EP LOMUCES eine cts tune cert oe aor <a etre rear toa 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 
irontand Steel, broductseren meee cen souk te entre eee 
transportation Hequipment sepals case cenit ae ce 
INOn-HeCrrouseyLetalaeroducice ee eninn erieieerearnr 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 
INion=MetalliciviineralsProductsice asses eee see 
Productsiot Petroleumbandi Goal: veneer eeeecee 
@hemical*Produets 4 canoe ee ee 2 ee eres Ee 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 


Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 
(PranspoOrtatlollskqs seater yah eee a 
SCOPAPC IAS.) ek cates eee tee ered tome ser terere eT ees tees. 
(Communica tole saan eee ee Ne ee cee 


Public Utility Operation.............................065- 
4 Wig: (ape Ren ee PRL IS te Ur aS We nD Rats lity Son oA Sucre 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 


SOLnVi CG sae cas hanite cee See Sask Dee eee CEI eee ee 
Communtby7OrLUbliGhseL vices aces tae eerie cries 
GGVernMentisenvaCe rere aan einen Perera ieee 
IREGrEG tion SeLvaACG, ie ch ao oe eee 
Business!Servicewse. oo chosen eee eee eo 
Personal Service ses: sacs: ten Se eee ee reir 


Grand Potalecy tke ok en re eee: 


Female 


Change from 








Male Total ice 
1954 
529 175 704) + 359 
71 $ 789) | = 441 
224 36 260; — 131 
112 13 125 oa 78 
54 9 3 _ 28 
8 y 10 0 
8 2 19 aie 8 
42 10 2 - 33 
2,309 2,211 4,520 | — 185 
152 84 BEG al 60 
5 16 21) + 12 
42 21 63 _ 4 
47 146 198 — 53 
46 114 160 = 9 
146 1,080 1220 ales 61 
236 59 2M) |) Se 47 
81 57 iste ae 19 
113 94 207 | — 44 
oa 109 486 | + 39 
347 71 418 | — 181 
94 50 144 _ 10 
279 103 See | aE 67 
GY 19 Om mete 5 
66 10 (O|| Se 32 
156 84 240 | — 146 
65 94 UE) Sie 40 
798 58 856 | + 328 
574 3 C1012 i ae 278 
224 23 247 | -- 60 
642 217 859 | — 40 
552 75 627 U 
15 9 24 — 29 
75 133 2085) — 11 
52 27 7a) |) = 15 
1,588 1,644 3,202 | + 395 
583 397 980 | + 110 
1,005 1,247 2,252 | + 285 
V4 732 1,506 | + 88 
1,508 5,019 6,527 | + 377 
199 850 1,049 ae 112 
723 609 oe _ 49 
40 78 118 _ 26 
279 294 Dow eta 3 
267 3,188 Be ae 337 
9,195 10,128 19,3823 | + 736 














February28, 


1953 


+ + 


Poa al we | 


Peli be Tl tated ete ie Fol. Leal 
a 
~I 





(1) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 25, 1954 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies(2) 


Occupational Group 





Male 
Professional and managerial workers................ 1,274 
Vlenicaleworkers na se amccettnrrasteck: iietave terete cieteceraats 1,046 
ELESMUROL KCTS mers erctersvarctenetoe's. sia phot rrmIe nr Seta L807 
Perscnaltancl domestic WOrkers...t..cs4.-ee tes sles: 407 
SEEN TOS ahs 5 ours TEC IA BOTS CR A at En eee Dealt ste eeusets 
ENV TTI Ca1) CLs KINI O° a ewey at cpeneed nay dct Sravayerchcicevenerater seek on teeth 667 
Skilled and semiskilled workers 3,299 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobaceo)....... 34 
sRextilesm clot wing V6Le.m acacia nen dria ere eto 102 
Iimimiber and wood products... ....47 esse ee 626 
JEhey, yoneteren Gove jordiotnblen enon separ ode boos ccs 50 
beatherand. leather products....0..4:..02++.44+ > 39 
Stone, clay and glass products...............-..- OS erent cers 
Mie Gallive ici Oren tee reap a rc core hisvaialans arses ean oie 399 
IS Gtr Gallas ecient Metres ne eeweretios 118 
TEENS OOLA TRAE) CORN IMAG Goseey go goa nsee son smc OG ee ta conte 
Viernes ters od oRIe ee ae DORR hee ae 
Gonsuruchl Ona pee er es ele Kola one ee ADORE... - age 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 484 
Communications and public utility.............. Dyfi iexcnseous br cconeae 
(Pavele Bie RAS kine ey a oeeonies COmem crore toca: | 101 
Othemskuledwandisemuskalledige sey. o-iraeeeeeae 671 
[Routes aoa, oy) are Sane Ono Loe ee ce wee Cae 43 
AMP LENULCCS renee oheaen ane eres cues sorstenevelerata nthe 63 
Unskilled workers 942 
OO CRA TACL EEO DAC CO ng ENE erat tele cts. siete lei isnot emer create 25 
himberane lumber procduetsh one ae eo hiss ae 167 
NKGUA WOT Kang Mpuers seen Wires ey en = araie she obs reel soenate 38 
(GONSUTIC ELON MA seh iets Per eeee ass solos ois nee are erst BUSH ware aes 
Other unskilled workers............0ceeeeeeeees 409 
COTATI OPE OGAN Ee ceg scrote tetera ate cores sitet a levels teroraetee lane 9,014 











(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 


Female 





Total 


1,900 
4,237 
2,142 
4,117 


19,190 








Live Applications 
for Employment 


Male 


6,399 


166, 153 
, 995 
21,847 
10, 668 
84, 222 
42,421 


457, 029 








Female 


1,179 
21,825 
13, 427 
19,397 


14,941 


195, 622 





Total 


7,578 
35,716 
19, 642 
55, 962 

3,599 

5,247 


245,971 
3,221 
23,139 
31,786 
1,795 
2,978 
712 
19,181 
3, 684 
725 
2,708 
72,300 
35, 950 
1,316 
6,044 
28,344 
5,715 
6,373 


188, 936 
13, 608 
22,335 
11, 403 
84, 228 
57,362 


562, 651 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Male 


Placements 


Female 


EE | | 


1944—1954 
Applications 
Year 
Male Female Total 
RNP Fan ora ieielator chee SIO mM 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 
SOO S 0.0 OORT CEO Coe nee 1, 855, 036 661,948 2,516,984 





494,164 | 1,958,697 
439,577 | 1,629,223 
459,332 | 1,656,627 
494,956 | 1,790,646 
575,813 | 2,076,576 
623,467 | 2,164,675 
664,485 | 2,446,174 
Sieve shale yetots orate olsiste) Steals ela iors 's"s:oiave/seieis sles 1,980,918 754,358 | 2,735,276 
MSA AMOMUN Seiten clon Salter dees ao tele viel *is 391,777 130, 787 522,564 


1,101,854 
1,095, 641 
624, 052 
549,376 
497,916 
464, 363 
559, 882 
655, 933 
BO ALI 
661, 167 
61,771 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


638, 063 
397,940 
235,360 
220,473 
214,424 
219, 816 
230,920 
262,305 
302,730 
332,239 
38, 637 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


1,739,917 
1,493,581 
859, 412 
769, 849 
712,340 
684,179 
790, 802 
918, 238 
980, 507 
993, 406 
100, 408 





TABLE E-1.—_PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 
AND AMOUNT PAID 








Number 
Receiving 


Province in Last 


mencing 
meine Benefit 





Number 


Month of February 1954 


Days Benefit 
Paid. (Disability 
Days in Brackets) 


245,488 
61, 282 
375, 565 
355, 869 
2,839,336 
2,367,272 
398, 432 
234, 623 
409,016 
1,105, 107 


(300) 


Amount of 
Benefit 
Paid 


871,157 


1,330, 293 


| | | a | ET 


INewioumdilaivd concoct cracc tio cicke cteteseiece cisistcls are ols )ofatevecsvers 11,726 
IPLINCeMLG WAL sISlAaNnG sepeieic eres cle cieinicis erste veusavcdatnieie 2,841 
INTO TILA CH, a8 5 mee ene Dee ne RAS oan 17,135 
IN Bie Oey sa Go kG ais anon ochocaubononaunddecud 15,893 
(BIA NBOs sa gdead Sos Coe Rew BOGS Ine nae OC TEC ono 115,917 
@iiktatels «eo64 GoaGe as AORN COROEn OO GD COREE ro Un 103, 466 
IME TILO Damper mrrertecns civiaeicre icc ole oc varsiswe ers siotsieteiete 19,127 
SP RARIcn BTC Weiser me Ce etica sie tee tiene oherdialsgmuctaions 10,539 
JASON. 65 Go ORRIN OCIOED B COO DODO ACR D ORE AOR OR mos 17,902 
IBrigishe@olum bie coe aoe cioere cle oisisicie so ievers sn ersiare ele 45,451 

Totaly Canada hehe lQake sever sete) 1s/lalelelelerelolere 359, 997 168, 262 

Wotale @anadasuatienl Cod wens cetetseletsersttel- clas 351,173 197,702 

Total Canada Hep L9bascieciecieeiee lelellel== 211 249, 889 121,507 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


8,391,990 
7,563, 898 
5,918,651 


(85,320) 
(58, pay 


26, 675, 431 
23,947,213 
18,505, 590 


ns 


7p 


TABLE E-2._ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 

LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT FEBRUARY 26, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE 

REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES 
*INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
























































Days Continuously on the Register 

: February 

Province and Sex roe aa ew FES 13-24 25-48 49-72 | 73 days | 772 1088 

ae under days days days days and over 

Newfoundland.......... 19,225 (45) 2,870 1,303 2,420 5,586 AMNe 2,831 12,762 
Males 2 .05 Geer emer 18,611 (43) 2,893 1,245 Doee 5,412 4,040 2,699 12,350 
Kemalon.. nme 614 (2) til 58 98 174 75 132 412 
Prince Edward Island 3,645 (26) 346 229 378 1,052 893 747 2,812 
ale. cP eee, 3, 154 (21) 298 202 333 937 803 581 2,454 
Hema lew. er ieee cia 491 (5) 48 27 45 115 90 166 305 
Novas COLIa..erpee rent. DE ith (OPES) oe 20 1, 830 38,144 5,615 4,374 aloo 18,569 
Nia) Gig ee Seceny a erent 20,668 (189) 2,829 G12 TCT 4,98] 3,969 4,504 16,482 
Hemalerencerdecacca 2,109 (85) 432 218 371 634 405 649 2,087 
New Brunswick......... 26,394 (122) 3, 656 2,435 3, 240 6,217 5, 253 5,593 21,368 
(aley. sce eee oe 23,174 (105) 3,295 Dalia 2, 850 5,440 S33 4,691 18.814 
Memalern. «spe ma. 3,220) (7) 361 260 390 777 530 902 2,554 
Otuchecwean tome eae 177,501 (1,346) 28, 854 17, 867 22,892 39,460 35.696 SrOe 139.039 
Male sosnacteunen 149,842 (944) 24,940 15,349 19,399 33, 859 Slew 25,174 112,308 
Memalouin. -aanmecre 27,659 (402) 3,914 2,518 3,493 5,601 4,575 7,558 inion 
Ontaniogessae see 139,657 (971) 23,361 11,913 19,052 33, 888 24,159 27, 284 87, 879 
CR ce aiete Sea ea ee ie tn 112,043 (724) 18,445 9, 404 Tonio Pel PRM 20,675 21,061 Hak cohl hf 
Hernia Geer ener ce 27,614 (247) 4,916 2,509 3,879 6,603 3,484 6, 223 16,562 
Manitoba seer aece ate 25,020 (226) 3,401 1,663 3,004 Oetae 5,499 5,710 18, 104 
Male. See 19,102 (168) We yet 1,174 2,200 4,399 4,648 4,296 14,317 
Hemaleck nics cdeaeee + a C33) 1,016 489 804 1,344 851 1,414 8,787 
Saskatchewan........... 14,422 (93) 1,674 1,229 1,906 3,917 3, 389 2,307 10,704 
MAG) Ae anette 12,421 (75) 1,406 1,054 1,605 3, 288 3,130 1,938 9,196 
Hemalewaence scene. 2,001 (18) 268 175 301 629 259 369 1,508 
"Al bertaions yes oe teeeiee 24,334 (111) 4,118 2,039 3,570 6,064 4,556 3, 987 14, 933 
INGGIGS: ec ctic oe cee tee 20,766 (99) 3,463 1,708 2,971 Doe 4,154 3, 0L0 12, 847 
Hemi alee. tre sere ers a O0Sm (La) 655 Soll 599 911 402 670 2,086 
British Columbia....... 58,992 (365) tals, 4,569 1,000 oe le2 11,490 12,931 45,995 
Ble, ee ae 48,694 (311) 5,912 3, 858 6,129 12,610 9,841 10,344 37,918 
Nemale wee eee 10,298 (54) 1,603 711 1,206 2,542 1,649 2,587 8,077 
CANADA go ca eee 512,567 (3,529) 79,156 45,077 66, 941 122,694 99 , 424 99,275 363, 165 
MALME eee aes 428,475 (2, 679) 65, 866 37,781 55,755 103, 364 87, 104 78, 605 308, 003 
MALE As etme iclsiee 84,092 (850) 13,290 7,296 11,186 19,330 12,320 20, 670 Doe Lo 














* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
FEBRUARY 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Provinee 


INCOR OUM GLC eee ees iys ce ckeiins aciclernls afeis.« 
Prin COMO WAEGMIS ANG is jc eae tically ese sie en 
IN ODDO ULAR te cal sce cunts selene aso ets 
ING WAESINEILS EC Kane See nirepe ay cs, fei aia sratia let ocacels 


INN OYNARE 3 cic tinea en CO A DOG Coe 


Total Canada, February, 1954......... 
Total Canada, January, 1'954.......... 
Total Canada, February, 1953......... 


Claims filed at Local Offices 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 








Total 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed 
of 

6,508 5, 802 706 7,639 
1,187 1,039 148 1,542 
10,027 7,138 2,889 11,608 
10,535 8,611 1,924 12), 022 
73,578 54,770 18,808 76,467 
63,877 48,050 15, 827 70,401 
9,315 T4A72 1,843 9, 845 
5, 624 4, 838 786 6,342 
11,360 8,692 2,668 omen 
22,921 17,534 5,387 30, 883 

214,932*| 163,946 50,986 | 240,021 
292, 623 224, 354 68,269 | 304,786 
171, 658 127,897 43,761 181,580 














* In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,742. 


Of these, 2,765 were special requests not granted, and 1,025 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 


























Entitled Not 

to Entitled | Pending 

Benefit |to Benefit 
4,557 3, 082 3,713 
785 (het 290 
7,434 4,174 2,822 
6, 256 5,766 2,903 
50,970 25,497 25,897 
49,497 20,904 15,871 
5,995 3, 850 1,923 
3, 663 2,679 1,423 
8, 923 4,349 ayete 
20,895 9,988 4,678 
158,975 81,046 62,893 
225, 828 78,958 87,982 
117,671 63,909 46,184 


+ In addition, 30,922 revised claims were disposed of. 
There were 4,102 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—_CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO REGULAR OR SUPPLEMENTARY 
BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 


i ee 


Benefit year not established 


Be ee tiers oe cei Sedan wie chews Weg w eye ae eeings Tease eae 


Supplementary Benefit, .........2. cer ece ener creat ne meaneneseseneeseerens 


Claimants Disqualified* 


Dicrp aerraplO VGC oes cates otc ors vig sec vs olen oa c smsele's » sit ate eee, om oleic stale ot Seine s 
Not capable of and not available for work 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute. .........0. eee ees e crete erect ere sees 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 
Discharged for misconduct..........-.-+eee eee eeeeeeeeereees cE Seki ast etcrns 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 


ROTA ONE | ee orc oboe val oie teste ic win o nv sin’s wien ieee eye ymin ele iareganisse avleleses 280 


Sra grdlcar Manele: edallet éicerhienvaliene: Buen Tele be ce leliey eviec[el ere 




















Month of | Month of 
February, | January, 
1954 1954 

69, 653 68,074 
17,564 19,548 
3,822 3,954 
2,048 1,542 

421 121 
1,097 657 
865 655 
5,710 5, 065 
1,475 1, 248 
3,789 8,327 
106, 444 104,191 





Month of 
February, 


1953 


49,752 
12,857 


6,731 
2,209 

161 
1,325 

968 
6, 863 
1,192 
2,879 


84,937 





* Data for February, 1954, include 5,922 on revised and 1,912 on supplementary 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; fai 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


lure to carry ou 


benefit claims. \ 3 
t written directions; claimants being 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (Revised) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 
1054—January ccc ee ccrtae crea BIC OIG ti rac at ae are eae 3,328,000 | 2,937,000 | 391,000(T) 
1958—Decom DF isis csi tis soa os we lathe ele’ Site ee ae oe Oe ee es ee aE 3,276,000 | 3,037,500 | 238,500 
INGVeM Derinw cca asic. cee UR Ete Siero Rie ae eT Ae Rn 3,230,000 | 3,076,400 | 153,600 
OTs o) 012 By aA Sas Are RRNI aS aISe opie diam ocrolxordd oblacinn eau UCeceNOs cee 3,220,000 | 3,100,600 | 119,400 
Septeniber sa ssaiewece ccs ole Coe Hee Soe ae Ie ene ee en ee ne me 3,197,000 | 38,085,700 | 111,300 
AU BUSTA EAs vice ae Rein Uae aa eae Fs OI ere ELE 3,171,000 3,060, 100 110,900 
AT a se, ck eR RO eh PE CA RIE tera acces sai tle bt ia pone ac oe pioee 3, 161,000 3,041, 200 119, 800 
FUROR Se Sates. he Serre meer Sea ee OE tee ened noe 3,116,000 | 2,972,900 | 143,100 
UVEBIY Boe areteioie e-cistevs siete coe ere NG rs ctetere CT e ie trate Cer Te a ed ee 3,119,000 | 2,903,800 | 215,200 
BW el Cae ey Cn AUR arc Mrs ani RIA En cic aie icici o ilo Motion earn OSES C 3,150,680 | 2,888,100 | 262,580 
March Saison ce arise erte otovs, scat Ohara s, ies seit Pareto Oe See eee ee ni 3,164,000 | 2,800,800 | 363, roots 
HG@DTUBT Ys as cis avers tse aie a area ai eS Dare Tee Cn 3,178,000 | 2,828,300 | 354,700(T) 
JOMUAT YE cts ore octal eeeia ete ore ere ore ye eee Cee es erin Geer ee me 3,192,000 | 2,913,400 | 278,600(T) 
1952—December.%... x6 See eine sa eet TO Ee ee re Te ee ee 3,158,000 | 2,996,100 | 161,900 
INOveribers <6 obit ase oe cterco hare ro re Oe ee eS ee eee ae 3,114,000 | 3,002,500 | 111,500 
Oetoberce gases kas mtene ote cree eee oie tel ee ne, Ee nee 3,110,000 3,017,400 92,600 
Septem ber setts x tke cise cc, terete ever aaa Tee ee eer ae 3,101,000 | 2,999,000 | 102,000 
PANIDUS bis cece ieee eles webbed aie relia Reno aOR aI EE ec eee Cee 3,093,000 | 2,980,400 | 112,600 
I UI Seu tre Soe ats Ana Renn Ee Al eek ent 9 GAR Re ie ~....} 3,069,000 | 2,946,300 | 122,700 
MUO Fs eteiets Mei wane Sore On Es ee Tee ee Oe. toe Reese 3,051,000 | 2,907,500 | 143,500 
MAY eo eresarcters crs re oe ire SESE Ae releiole siete ee Oe eee ee eee 3,056,000 | 2,837,900 | 218,100 
PAT Dy ce wena a Lae etna ae hiaetaas clots soe oe ee 3,090,240 | 2,851,570 | 238,670 


oO ——KKKKT—————————— 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, FEBRUARY 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















IV eE ta, ny he Dre els echoes 


Total, February, 1954 
Total, February, 1953 


ay 


a ee rd 


Glelis © 6 oie, 0 es 


teeter ere ewe 


weet e eee ene 








49, 631* 


Initial Claims Only 


Claims 
Considered 


2,727 

731 
3,726 
5,397 
21,634 
VER TEL 
3,277 
2,342 
3,613 
8, 249 


69, 467* 








Entitled 
to 
Benefit 


1,496 
605 
2,903 
4,079 
15, 659 
12,527 
2,497 
1,646 
2,468 
6,139 


50,019 
35,047 





Not 
Entitled 


to Benefit 


1,231 
126 
823 

1,318 

5,975 

5, 244 
780 
696 

1,145 

2,110 


19,448 





14,584 





























* There were, in addition, 1,152 renewal claims in February, 1954, and 938 in February, 1953. 


t Includes 659 renewal claims in February, 1954, and 509 in February, 1953. 
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Persons Days Benefit 
Com-  |Paid (Disability| “Amount 
mencing Days in ¥ Paid 
Benefit Brackets) = 
$ 
1,224 30,012 (29) 65,978 
546 13).350 ls) 25, 674 
2,683 79,910 (261) 170, 583 
3,292 86,405 (211) 174, 658 
15,545 | 484,097 (1,991) 999, 830 
10,725 70,242 (966) 796,553 
2,391 83,633 (674) 175,810 
1,374 37,102 (79) 80, 605 
PAB ANS 61,2388 (412) 138,044 
5,524 | 168,617 (721) 380, 048 
45, 4611) 1,414,606 (5,357) 3,007,783 
34,085] 995,487(——) 2,090,530 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO APRIL 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 















































Other 

Best : Household | Commo- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation: ididiesaue. 

Services 
HOA eam ernie Tar tarencneta chara siatlere’ ters oxesede rete. one 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
He WruaiVentar carson sles 6. 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
March no. 6 aE ae GOR RIE ener Cerio 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
Ho i E08 ere een ce, 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
IW EN eo S 5 eantie Boe ee ree atta 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
Aitieres:, 420 Seamaae tan neh Ane eter icitecs 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
UURV ARS 3 ak esas Utorret ttn 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
VAN DUIS U yeetbalerace arate aiate# eo Geen 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September....... 2S caeoe hse Go 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
OCLODER te ete ss cei agora ols 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INIOhan TRS S Oa GR Cemene oes 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
PIGCEMMDCL eee ery ae sie a sins aires 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
WG Sn one Ann Toe ae nD Eee ore 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Oy Se VATU SINT yseerevere oy os uss ays fete overs ad else re 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
GSU AINV ee ele negstnie atsictenre a rgencvovers eae 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
IM entelat lea ae ket © cis aes Se eh ee 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
PANG) Tell vapeyst ofavelt cocses deveasi ere tials ahi teus.cs Bhous 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
Vyas iesetatda oe decane oveosbauecrarenaterevers 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
Ue etree Renter teresa ne ot chet. the one 101-9 100:9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
ARIK en > GDC EA GERO to Coe eI aces 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PASTIOUIS Upmete otek rete e oh potoheite oi ee cnn e OS 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
SEpteMloerse etter a iiecls. vier 6 vans 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 | 103-0 
GEO DEI ae wieacssicieren! ¢ svcenstore 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
IN@wain) Sek 8 Gee Ran a, cae eto 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
IDYXOSIA Ta sek pS a eos AoE aoe 106°6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
UGEIO 3 6 Sein COCR ERS ioe SC eee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
ITS Em Aan oe Goan ab an cian in aaMerors 107:7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
CLMUAPY At cgeaierstare ererereleyaie) elslers|s'o ors 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
Vici Liens eee ns haloes nNee ata serovars 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
INN alle one Be ete 6 COISCi IDM Ore 17 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
IMS inion oto a SRO OGtG OCG cer ectes 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
EIULTIG Sener ae Ptahep.koig crane: yc taver atten: StaRD a sei tes 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
DU eb Ais Site OM COIN Che CRO crore 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114:3 112-2 
NU SUIS GEES Mettare e, cosa oie hs avers cr terot ite Nes 115-5 119-0 114°8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
SED LIM OR ee ak cs creas mieshe sors cates. 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
DGEODOE cre hs ae atorssais Ie aavisae otan ates 117-1 121°3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
IN@WETUD GES denise .cets aieieeuts siusts cs 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
IDYNear oe ofa ea Go OEN attaeom miEcio barre 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
BYSe LIOR PS Res oe apave: crave ecalararars die ears 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
NODA ATIUAT Var eerste ove acres ee suche stay slot ofare’e 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
INGO REN one ol COBO UCS SD ASO OUOUUC 117-6 120-8 118°3 113°5 116-3 115-8 
BVI fev tate Meier or Pm Sect a votes: syetePace.cilevstansgsits 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
PATS Till Meee eM TAN Hele fossa odeusrafeusy Sueketsioreie 116-8 117-2 119-4 Ti 116-8 116-6 
HIN te 98s ding lo RADU SOO Et amen DIS 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
ANGIE es OS BS CG CIC RORORO RG REo On Irons 116-0 Walbyo7/ 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
RUM -oRs 5 6 aes acig. ciaOm Oe ane ccnarn 116-1 116-0 120-6 lary 115-9 115-6 
ANTIIAWG) 05 oy eh bic a ROE Oe ap Oe cc 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
‘Seusiinlover. 5apt onogaceecosonneEUs 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
(YEG OL HLA Rane Pai Prk rDre CeO aC 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
INiowemibetanrminicics) <creiaieien <i ale'- 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
IO YeYeerinl oie can oh Uomo neo adeno ue Oe 115-8 114-1 122-2 109°7 116-1 116-6 
LO GAIN sete versace ehesiereile toy sre feceio love sil 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
Gloria. 5 chacosonuoootodmoonas 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116:6 116-7 
DV isin caepaetes erie ces feval ct sta teils over Siete ere o-orers 114-8 111-6 122-5 " 109-7 116-7 115-2 
PAID T Leepeeeteretars oc) sucics2 ies oiekatare/ ob evens 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116°9 115-0 
IVE SU aera toe tetas erlete cis aiereise seh eielereese 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116°6 115-1 
ARTES acc eA cee Oe OE Soe eer 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
SILLS ene Pnen te Greta rc tess) se elena cele ininln 115-4 Willa 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
AUDUSU SE Ero cies eeiciekes irjes eieieivie.els 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
SiclouGhN el 2h wm HadcdacwoomtoondnOnmD 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
(Oxate) Srs ,eeholio. 26 Ged Omeh CGO anc 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 18 Wee) 116-0 
IN(OW.C 2 DSTerere er icitic eis ss sraiete els sivie’s 116-2 113-4 125-0 110°3 117-4 116-3 
Wecemberesccaece coe «sis ss 10! eleinterere 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
(R—3 PTA S ac 6 Gono OE ema cE OCOODC 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
ag aaeren cake ait Rig Hi CRT 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117 5 116-5 
IWR IOL Oi. 5S comic co bipne GRO POCO an 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
UNyorl ly ee cacheateo eos OG Oe OED PO ACS 115:6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
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TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 


AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1954 
(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Other 
Com- 
modities 
and 
Services 


Total a ‘ele 
a SS ood. i Sheltora, Clothing! 
March 1ist|/Feb. Ist |March ist Operation 
1953 1954 1954 

@iStaolinisNiidieecaseeeee 101-3 102-4 102-2 99°5 107<3 102-0 104-0 
HE al iiaxcnereraenc ce te cei tain 112-9 113-8 113-7 105-6 122-2 116-6 119-1 
Saint TOMM see eee easier 114-5 115-8 116-2 109-8 117-6 119-7 117°3 
Montreal. S40 eeiscas conten 115-8 116-8 116-3 113-4 132-0 110-7 116-2 
Ottawa aetoueeicnae cto eateeee 114-3 115-5 115-3 109-8 126-0 113-4 116-4 
SL OLONGOscaronceie oe eee roe 115-9 117-6 117-4 108-9 138-2 112-2 117-8 
Winnipeg muss ceetanen an eres sle57/ 115-0 114-7 110-2 122-6 115-4 113-1 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 112-2 113-5 1327 110-0 113-1 117-0 118-3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 113-0 114-3 114-4 109-9 119-3 114-2 115-1 
WANCOUVED at caceiens ceicee cst ctr 115°5 116-4 116:3 110-7 124-1 111-8 124-7 


117-4 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to com- 


pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(4) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. - 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 


T= S Us VOI Se te detccterere se otetreovsveittete ete 


P.E.I.— 


DW NarloibeLOw lars ancl hihi: 


Nova Scotia— 


S—— Halifax Dees fetes omens te ree ote 
A SVGDEY ince eee et a nena ae anor 


New Brunswick— 


B= Monetonehry-croeeckiataee care eee 


Quebec— 


7-—Chicoutimie. 74. ae. eee eee 


10—Qucebet ste eon eae 
11—Sherbrooke..... ai¥ visi «ihm #pleitleiaiale 


12=Sorelibi aoc hee oe 


Ontario— 


14—-Brantlords geen sast «08 Gites 


20—Northe Bava. «nein caren raee 
S1-- Oshawa. cer att te eton see eee 
22 OLA Waseem cae ene ae on ea 
23—Sauly Ste. Mariess secs sieweicnee 
CAR BU OUT os eens damn tari tuted oes 
2b POrOntOinn vray ale ence teria ee 
20 WWIMdSOrs. \a. ce me ae ten ake aero 


Manitoba— 


Zia WITT Diane mete ee itente tale: 


Saskatchewan— 


28-—TUCRITIO Manna rs techie ereri 
29-—Saska toons emnrcniicocteee 


Alberta— 


30 Calgary hiram onan teen 
Ssl—Hdmonton esses eee 


British Columbia— 


o2—-PTNeo pert. eee cere eee 
Berane Big bee ac MNS reas Ree eS Pace. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
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Sirloin steak, 


Q 
oe 
nm 


per lb. 


aI k & © 


= CO oa GW CoO @ oo 


Fo 


io 0) 














Round steak, 


per lb. 


~J 


~J 


























Beef 
oO = 
oO 

qe | 8 
Foc | ws 
pu orgy 
gon). 88 
Q mM 
cts. cts 
a a 

66-6 47-1 

49-0 38-5 
a 

43-9 44.5 
a 

46-7 49-9 

48.2 | *41-4 
a 

49.7 50-7 

Di oe 46-8 

46-0 45-3 
a 

45-9 48-6 
a 

41-1 41-6 

53-0 51-1 
a 

52-2 43-7 

49-1 | 42-8 

52-5 49-4 
a 

43-9 47-0 
a 

47-3 51-0 

49-5 51-1 
a 

7:8 47-0 

47-6 47-8 

Ao 43°5 

43-2 45-9 

45-9 47-0 
a 

47-3 51-5 
a 

48-0 48-6 
a 

51-2 49 -3 
a 

45-6 51-1 

50-6 49-7 
a 

50-2 50-3 
a 

50-6 56-9 

54-2 52+1 
a 

42-5 49-5 
a 

55-0 51-7 

56-1 OO 

57-5 57-7 








per lb. 


Hamburger, 





eeeereoe 





Fresh loin, centre 














cut, chops, 


per lb. 


“I 
a 
So So bo “I bo ee [Se) 


Pork 


roast, hock-off, © 


Fresh shoulder 
per lb. 


ie} 
eb 
n 





J 
~I 
Ho 


or on 
a bo 
~I ~I 





on 
co 
(ee) 


or 
oOo 
co 





sliced, rind-off, 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
per 3 lb. pkg. 





ic) 
of 
n 


ras 
Go 
oa 


45°5 


wm oO 
co -_ 
Oo. 


i 
oo 

. 4 r 

co for) 1 ace 








Sausage, pure pork, 
per lb. 


fe) 
c+ 
nm 


FOODS AND COAL BY 


Bureau of Statistics 








Locality 


Newfoundland— 


MRIS CAE) OUTS tent ipees cine crete to's 


P.E.I 


; 2—Charlottetown sob etes beter 


Nova Scotia— 


ool ahibeh.¢ 55 SAN SO apoE 


New Brunswick— 


SSI WOVNOUONN Sacre ream co Otto 


Quebec— 


F—CHICOUGLINE JAseeanisaeater sis 


10—=@uebeceent ca dayne cee e 4 
11—Sherbrooke................ 
NDE SOLE | Metter -1 at toe sc nic! = sole /=tel le 
13—Three Rivers.............. 


Ontario— 


(A= Brantiordemsmaaa-cte sects - 
15 Cornwelleeees sessile etelecie- « 
16—Fort Willlam............-.- 
17—Hamilton. .....8. ccc. soe 
18—Kirkland Lake............. 
1O=—Ihond OMeenes iste a- ier of e+ 22 = 
20—North Bay...... tepcietevetie. he 
ZI OSHA Wares sace vetacin cies 


24 SUCLOUT Viele acl sieisios 2 s.ciele'= 2) ele 
2O-— DOLOMUOntas veal « sincielere=s 
OG = WAT SOGere ie <isisiate.s eis leis. c10 «i= 


Manitoba— 


Qi——Winnl PCLs eae visio e's vie acs 


Saskatchewan— 


DS=—TOLINAises Maceo .c-aeie see's 
Nt Shi en oLeldy, crn cseica DOA OOAe 


Alberta— 


BO —Calearyc nce ccc riamitis cis ee ee. 
SI—-HOMONtON: cs. ccs sas 00+ 0 


British Columbia— 


82—Prince Rupert.........--++> 
SG Tell te ele ents ciereis tas sre eteis'a s 
34— Vancouver.......-seeereees 


OO VICLOUI Se syrcireg is siels sicleiwiets 




















seeee 














CITIES, MARCH, 1954 
3 

E £2/ 83 | go | = 

o, ee Sloe cl eda & 

"6 Bg m i, bb 

a We ra” le ee. ac 

AR | 82) 3 | B= | BE 

4 > ma oO 2) 

cts. cts cts cts. cts 
NE hea cae 8-7 12-7 20-5 10-8 
meee ees ee 9-0 14-4 19-3 10-4 
rn 70°5 8-8 12-8 18-5 9-1 
ae 67-5 1 14-0 19-4 10-2 
ape Nie 9-0 15-6 18:5 9-7 
A 2o7 70-4 8-7 13-3 18-9 9-5 
es ae 8.5 16-0 19-3 9-8 
ee 79-0 8-1 12-7 17-5 9-6 
RN 82-5 8-0 12-7 17:3 9-0 
ne 80-1 7-9 12-5 17-9 93 
Bee 77-2 79 13-1 17-9 9-0 
ae 89-3 8-0 12-7 17-9 9-3 
ees) 73°3 8-1 11-7 17-4 9-7 
Be 78-4 8-1 12-7 17-6 9-6 
2 Se eh 7-9 12-7 18-2 9-8 
nas 83-0 8-0 14-0 19-0 10-2 
aaa 84-5 8-3 12-7 17-7 9-8 
eet 77-8 8-4 12-0 18-7 10-8 
oo 82-2 8-1 12-7 17+3 9-7 
teers las ws eee 8:3 13-0 19-1 10-9 
ee yi cat ter 7-9 12-7 17:5 9+5 
sae 75-2 Sean 17 17-5 9-5 
Ae ed 8-5 13-3 19°38 10-8 
RPA cont 8-6 13°3 18-1 10-7 
mae 79-6 79 12-7 17-4 Q-2 
ans 73°5 8-3 12-7 17-8 9-9 
+ See 76-0 7-6 15-0 17-7 11-2 
ras 73-8 8-0 14-4 18-6 11-8 
Ale Rare 7:8 13-6 17-7 13-5 
Bie 79-2 7:7 14-4 18-1 11-4 
eras 73-0 7-9 14-4 17-9 11:5 
ad 86-3 8°7 15-0 18-6 10-9 
pre eS Ae oe 7:9 17-0 18-7 11-5 
aoe 80-3 7-9 16-0 17-9 9-4 

85 +2 2-0! 16-0 17-9 9-8 





Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. Jar. 


Q 
ob 
mn 








| Eggs. fresh, Grade ‘‘A”’ 


large, carton, per doz, 


ao 


~J 





Milk, fresh, 
per quart. 


a 
nm 


oS 


bo 
bo 
as oes a Sj 2a 4 So oo ff of SS 








| Butter, creamery, first 
grade per 1 Ib. print. 


| 
| 


ie) 
et 
a 


for) “I 
io) “I 
bo oo 


sa 
oe S 
oa 


> 
a> 
oo. =6-89) SFSU So 





Locality 


Cheese, plain, 
processed, 
per $ lb. pkg. 


Margarine, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


Lard, pure, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Shortening, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


per 4 lb. flat 


Salmon, canned, 
fancy pink, 


Orange juice, 
unsweetened, 
per 20 oz. tin 


per 15 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice, 
halves, 


Canned Vegetables 


choice, 23's 
(28 oz.) per tin 


Tomatoes, 


Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 


per 20 oz. tin 


Corn, cream, 
choice, 


ee | | ce | ee | ee | | a | ce | | a | 


Newfoundland— 
1=——Stadohnis cases cen os 


P.E.1.— 


2—Charlottetown 


Noval Scotia— 


3—Halifax 


i ee 


4“ SV ANG Vine anne etoile 


New Brunswick— 
O6—Monctonass. v.ccsens one 


6—Saint John............. 


Quebec— 


(—Chicoutiniieesennte ec 


10—Quebec 


eee eese se eee eces 


secre eweee 


11—Sherbrooke 


a 


Ontario— 


ee ee er 


14—Brantiord specs tene 


15—Cornwall .. scseeae cece 


eoeeeesreceoeeven 


20—North Bay............. 


21—Oshawa 
22—Ottawa. 


ee a 


soe eece eee oreo ee 


23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 
24—Sudbury.............04 


25—Toronto 
26—Windsor 
Manitoba— 


er 


eeoreerroresesee 


27—Winnipeg....:.......-.. 


Saskatchewan— 


28—Regina. 


eceoereseo eee ones 


29—Saskatoon.............. 


Alberta— 
30—Calgary 


eeeeesr es eorersces 


31—Edmonton............. 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 


Oo—— LrAal lteter, wae aeeeas eens 


35— Victoria 


Above food prices are sim 
averages for earlier years. 
(c) Including cuts with hock-on. 


bone-in. 


732 


er 


34-0 


eee eeoes 


ee eeeeee 
see eecees 
eee eeens 
eeeceeee 
eee eeeee 
eee seceees 


eeeecoes 


39-9 


eotstcees 


27-0 
28-5 
29-6 


30-0 
29-8 


(d) Including butts. 


eeocveseee 


23-0 


17-9 





eoreretoes 


eee erere 


bo 
— 
~I 


bo 
f—) 
a 


23°2 
24-7 
21-4 
21-1 


Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 
(e) Local. (£) Imported. 








bo 
co 
co 


ISS 
Ho WwW 
a aS) 


23-2 


24-5 
24-2 


26-0 
25°6 


28-7 
28-7 
26-4 
25-1 








23-5 
22-8 


21-0 
23°2 


m 
20-0 
m 
20:3 
m 
15:5 
m 
17-7 


17-9 
21-0 
15-7 
16-8 


ple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 


(a) Including cuts with 
(g) Mixed—carton and 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES MARCH, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 











= : = 5 
< : cE: " g s iB Y Coal 
° — nm t=) 
se|8 | #2 | 2) 8, | 82/2 s| 82 
Locality ae 2 OF os@ | ah | Be att 3.8 e - 
Bee alee ea | eiee |e ae Poteet ee nee WE 
Bai @ 0 37 oe ga di | Ame. | gsae| gs | 32 
ae,| #5 | aS | 28 | Ss | #8 | ase/€8s| 3s | Bs 
exe); 42 | $2 / -38 | BA | aq | go8| 808] 2B | £8 
(o) ~Q Ay © Ay —S A oO < fea) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— k Ww 
1—Stavobniseeecaacceu 41-7 31-0 36-3 8-7 34-7 26-1 62-1 IBN T GaSebode 22.75 
P.E.I.— n Vv 
9—Charlottetown........- 39-0 23-0 20-8 7:7 29-0 27°7 49-2 129% Opler. 17.50 
Nova Scotia— ; 
CI SAG? csontboaseooooeos 36-9 21-4 24-2 6-5 27-4 23-8 48-1 128: Oi |viareens os 19.50 
n av 
LES S\ieluchan ooo ouguodeocor 37-5 25-4 24-0 6-1 30-0 26-2 48-5 126: Omer 13.60 
New Brunswick— , 
= MONGLOM eee ciohe.stetereress ee 39-9 22-1 22°2 6-8 28°5 25-4 48-1 IVP A ocoded 18.77 
n V 
6—Saintdohne.ec suse eness 37-8 21-8 18-9 7:5 29-8 27-3 49-6 WG Noonocoe 19.75 
Quebec— n Vv 
i—G@hicoutimir eae een 35°1 18-8 27-2 9-8 31-0 27-9 56-8 | 123-6 | 30.00 |........ 
n 
Br Petes ne Sep scheis cts ee 33-0 19-0 25-2 9-1 28-6 25-3 53-4 124-6 PASAT Maram an orow 
n 
G=Montrealesee see eae 35-1 17-0 23-4 8-5 29-2 25-2 49-7 123-2 PHIM Matieco a6 c 
n 
10==Quebech... se <.« canes. 35:7 18-2 22-6 8-3 29-2 26-0 51-2 124-3 PAG AU eaters 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 36-0 17-8 22-8 8-5 29-2 25-1 53-3 TOA ee 75 oetecee 
n 
[D==Soreleeees jacana tee 35-7 18-3 26-6 8-9 27-6 23-9 53-1 PASC Sa ONE aa ane 
n V 
13—Three Rivers........... 35-1 18-6 24-0 8-1 28-0 25-1 ivloil |) WP Bicks |) S00) lenoonnoe 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 35-1 18-8 27-4 4-9 30-1 23-0 Gio i) alakat) || SrA Coa nanoe 
n 
Res Crosman. noo Sonnac so 34-2 18-8 25-2 6-7 29-0 24-7 52-0 120-4 DOOM leccwtasniee 
n 
16—Fort William........... 36-9 19-8 37-1 6-8 27-2 25-9 50-9 | 120-6] 26.62 |........ 
n 
W—Hamilton. 2.2.6.6 0. s.6 35°7 19-2 30-0 5-6 29-1 23-3 50-8 | 118-6] 26.44 |........ 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 37-2 19-6 34-0 5-8 30-8 25-0 tail) PL! SPA eo onoaon 
19=Londoneerteue teen. 34-8 19-1 28-4 6-5 28-5 oe AQ= Onell Son |e ce OOM nreyerererers 
Z0—NOCUMe EA Yi neesieiere 34-8 20-2 31-0 SSO loot: 23 -2 ye) | GRR) OB Nooo sceoe 
n 
21 Osa Wa eds sicic «c's aie-1e'es 33-3 19-4 27-6 5-3 27-2 22-8 HDe2s ie lildicou eee or OOM eyepiece 
n 
ID OW Oh ocnodssnpoaanoe 34-5 19-0 26-0 7-7 28-4 24-6 lS || a8} | CREO Isaee nose 
: n 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 36-3 20-0 34-2 7°8 30-4 pie Glo || Giorno coasoe 
24—Sndburye.-.< es. 34-5 19-2 31-4 6-0 27-4 24-6 50:8) |) UL6:On 29.70 janes ee 
n 
25s MOTONGOM ae ceeicie sis ele 33-6 19-0 29-5 5-5 28-4 24-4 AQ 7 ee LO oe lee 24e bile \aeeeeree aie 
n 
Oh WindsSOneseeeeiaeeiee eee 34-8 19-0 28-6 5-9 31-4 24-6 nee) SbHoIl |) PATO eos oaone 
Manitoba— n 
27—=WANNI PCL ac.ceieie.eimieic's «21> 37°5 19-9 26-0 6-0 28-3 26-9 AQeS: hee 12059 mercies ees Oe 
Saskatchewan— “ 
Cheep NA ater: pernkaes 39-6 22-5 37-8 8-9 28-9 26-4 tee |) “abs le oaogoue 18.50 
99—Saskatoon.......--++0: 41-4 23-1 46-0 10-5 31-3 26-5 AT 2O Niel Life alitieret crete ee 17.98 
Alberta— n 
B30 = Calearyin asic cee sss. > 38-7 23-6 35-9 8-3 29-4 24-6 AS Me WLS ism srcperersyeree|lloteie olay cee 
n 
31—Edmonton............- 38-1 23-1 43-8 9-6 30-0 25-9 ARG irl Oulart acer 8.58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 39-9 24-8 42-9 8-6 29-1 25-7 {ood Sala (Gti isioecauee 22.90 
n 
Soars lee aye tare clesisle savor 33°3 25-0 38-3 8-4 30-0 26-1 AQF Ne Vie allteteceeie > 19.75 
n 
384—Vancouver....ee-.--++> 32-1 19-9 41-7 7-8 26-1 23 -6 49-3 ip fcr: ener 21.02 
n 
SB VUCLOLUA ach ncie Gictsiereete ers 31-8 20-3 38-0 7-6 28-0 23-7 46-1 P20 Sime ferrets 22.25 





loose. (h) Evaporated milk 17-0 cts. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and 
Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 1953-1954} 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers ; 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
D Com- Com- In Per mee 
ate : : oO 
mencing In mencing In Man- Tatiniatet 
During |Existence | During | Existence| Working Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1954* 
PARIS Von re Seas tek eras aeons 24t 24 10, 619f 10,619 156, 969 0-19 
Rebrusts ee eee yy “hy es 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
March) itis. tina ns eee ete 12 18 Los ik ex 13,945 0-02 
Cumulative oval sae nt 43 12a 223, 184 0-09 
1953 
January en cere te ee ores eee 14+ 14 2 1360 Me ea 31,050 0-04 
Pebruary .:5 sou ear omen eae 11 19 2,448 Sayin D3 hdd 0-03 
Maren. oc isonet ees ae ae 12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
Cumulative totals......:.: 37 9,063 87,825 0-03 





* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1954 (') 








: Number Involved |Time Loss 
EEE aa etl San eee Fe 7 in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- Working 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 1 12 275 |\Commenced February 23; protesting 
workers, dismissal of three workers; un- 
Montreal, Que. terminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 1 35 2950 |Commenced October 19, 1953; for 
Stellarton, N.S. a union agreement providing for 


increased wages, reduced hours 
from 462 to 44 per week with 
same take-home pay and other 
changes, following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return 
of workers; employment  con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
March 10; indefinite. 


Metal Products— 

Skate factory workers, 1 49 500 |Commenced May 14, 1953; for a 
Kitchener, Ont. union agreement providing for 
increased wages, union shop, check- 
off, ete., following reference to 
> conciliation board; terminated 
March 31; partial return of workers; 

in favour of employer. 
Aluminum plant office 1 310 4,650 |Commenced February 25; for a 
workers, union agreement providing for 
Arvida, Que. increased wages, following re 


ference to arbitration board; termi- 
nated March 18; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 








UtTILITIEsS— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers and 1 125 500 |Commenced February 19; for a 
maintenance men, new agreement providing for 
Saint John, N.B. increased wages and other changes, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated March 4; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 5 91 2,200 |Commenced February 23; for a new 
Medicine Hat, Alta. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 44 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1954 
MINING— 
Coal miners, 1 265 265 |Commenced March 24; protesting 
Thorburn, N.S. selection of miners to work on new 
wall; terminated March 25; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— ; 
Furniture factory workers, 1 40 420 |Commenced March 15; | protesting 
upholsterers, removal of basic minimum rate 
Vancouver, B.C. from piece-work schedule; un- 


terminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1954 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


i | | | 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
——_—_—_—_—_——_————| in Man- 
Working 

Days 





Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1954—Concluded 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Quebec, Que. 


Chrome furniture factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, rail mill, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Safety glass factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Welders, riggers and 
helpers, 
Regina, Sask. 


Building trades workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Labourers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery warehouse 
workers, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration 
Road workers, 
Plantagenet, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Club employees, 
Vancouver, B.C. 





(*) 


79 


15 


220 


19 


60 


30 


53 


26 


200 





1,900 Commenced March 2; for a new 


30 


500 


110 


15 


270 


90 


1,270 


200 


500 


agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Jan. 1-53 and 
union security, following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 9; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of three 
workers; terminated March 10; 
partial return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced March 22; alleged 
change in seniority in lay-off of 
workers for two shifts; terminated 
March 26; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced March 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 423 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 8; for increased 
wages for four welders in new 
agreement under negotiations; 
terminated March 8; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced March 25; - protesting 
dismissal of four carpenters, 
allegedly for insufficient cause; 
unterminated. 


Commenced March 29; for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced March 4; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 238; for union 
recognition; unterminated. 


Commenced March 5; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated March 
9; negotiations; compromise. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 3,000 indirectly affected; (4) 135 indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1953, BY INDUSTRIES 
AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-5.—INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 




















Provinces Medical (!)| Temporary |Permanent 
Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total 

1949 
Prince Wdward Island @).... ie. enh eee one: 103 113 3 0 219 
(EOC INS CLE. Sakari OU ERNIE: CURERO ce ey ar Cae eee 8, 483 8, 032 491 49 17, 055 
ING we SUNS WIG Keren etnies tees sila etme eee aerate oe 6,426 7,130 220 18 13,794 
MMP EO tee Peake aver «cress t > Bilge <\foaad ss salle gsc een cig sn.- lien gosta seibergs He se ieieleale Las sine nasa 85, 040 

Ontario. .....6..6.+-0-.-.- Rooctic NG Be Ones SOA eee 117, 239 47, 400 1,740 283 166, 638 

Mani CODA tet eee eet ee dein. a meee oe 10, 654 6,132 308 31 17,125 
(Shvolleayited BVO) We ne, Pain eG GBA Oe ELAR en eee Eero gn Serre 5, 504 5, 204 103 19 10, 830 
Alberta arvensis wt scence cence sence es ececenseseees 18,213 13, 423 645 115 32,396 
Britishi@olumibia vanes vere lotk ct oitas ate ae 40, 609 27,049 1,416 178 69, 252 
RET ern is Sars BRA Aino Citi DIAS Ot aa IRATE IORI ro al (oi omtomesc ces aia coriodmisenal enn onewmmc rte 412,343 

1950 
Prince uid ward (Stats a ary cere ge cicioe a eeticlasl sien aie 320 363 3 0 686 
LUO SISO UOT Ge oceorc OC ae Se Gt gain pce toa aar ieee act nay 8,542 7,591 506 58 16, 697 
IN GWaDLULS WIG ere tse «2 5 sce Reteneie eta = Mavala ereralahe 5, 936 8, 828 231 28 15, 023 
Quebechhac. psescettiaaee «tes BP SER ks creme ese Wabetl oss sles or a: cy tebotteth Ile uattove te dette Mist tus gects reves eietaah 197 86, 246 
Ontario La ie ie ROS ET Brot e EICRN a rE POE CIC ORY aE orn 118,001 43, 820 1,677 225 163, 723 
INT ERTTEGO LD Ue Pte cdere 2 ee etter oho uctele Gia wrvie ters ct apenas, eiinyere laileferuele 10, 516 5, 652 316 29 16,513 
Sas eave Me wy All sew riepromueas cases italeee S vere debstore Oussayatobelis ale abe 5,610 5, 691 114 26 11,441 
Alberta........ dino GRR Ls tote SR 18, 836 13, 804 577 120 33, 337 
isvabater (Clete ene c4 ome y CGO Oe Ae MOOR OdAro aS 43, 992 25, 852 1, 498 162 71,504 
PLLC LEN RMR Tere A ae creas re cach Acct eee vel lhe asec) ayaneoe we¥siallisy Sucash crea ge teuer atoll (Susu Nare Vos arsaciates| ater sta kore staMensiteis 415,170 

1951 
INiGi moulin) co benegn oe ooee nes anon eA toura coe. 3, 425 2,125 67 11 6, 228 
IPrINCoVGWarGelslandma enc cmoccis sok cer nok enone 411 439 10 0 860 
INOS CO CLE rioters eisicis mie sarco chs sites aioli em teisigge ha atta 9,545 7,503 482 43 IFS BY} 
ENG Wy RE TLETIS Vy C Lette yee crac Waecn ee sxcuors iar traraiasane Re.eyinieustoieneta 5,710 9,234 206 PHL 15,177 
ee Cs iste arstn iio Sua cs acs t aajecrietsts | Rie re Boe a mgiirw.upecaee i Selene Comrise 207 95, 930 
(GyiRTHO ule Sebo eb 66 COO Dae ODE One pits Homo oe Gere ioten 26 129, 486 45,010 1, ¢¢5 292 176, 563 
IN ISHATERO) OF vo. aid-nloo nos GROOR OR OOO Be Dane CO Coie na otc 11, 249 5,577 349 37 17,212 
ChacilanquglaVeniiine gs Oana net eset ant ae Se mmemcor as coe 6,711 6, 812 135 18 13, 676 
INIYEATW. hes a AS RR OR CON ORES E LO re een tra cea a 20,312 14, 754 636 102 35, 804 
[Byakniioy (Cralkiiaal onesie. oo Me Roane Guns Aaa iG aerate o 40, 268 26, 023 1,513 184 67,988 
ADE Ralle o.oo dings Geib cine Someone odtiaas ooclnaecetie dood lbp oecormgoor idl in cogro.cOc.r Tal (taorancuainns oc 447,011 

1952 
INE ME lhe. can ooo ne acs eed oa ore Scent o 5, 466 4,065 125 19 9,675 
orincemccd war Gilslancd syycsean terri: civics te Gansis cus «steele 424 446 11 1 882 
INjonea, Riceitias sac aatok bao aes Une Oe per ars. 10, 236 6, 886 539 63 17,724 
ENO OVAS UTS Wil Gaara, cpe ae chate © Gieeten Bucyeemie cls Gre: chavely ats isstsuotens OnOuL 8,463 205 28 14, 267 
RNS SOC pas an a OO  e) SPI PeMRInn A S 1c GoSe e CoC mre oc tric cba 312 97,177 
NCAT OM ee ete ee arse et celles Fe sieeeis ts ois ecals abst srakevarey 137, 938 54, 802 ey ME 809 195, 206 
IN IE RATARGY FD yea foc cs cr neces OT OI CIE Re eee os iiieol 5,022 Bou 36 17,246 
AS IEAL CHO WATE Cia eran cia ob oe chic erorch rs 7,491 6, 939 112 Sia 14,579 
INSYEH ID. 2 ote a cl Comoe RO COI DIC Oi or soa ce rocco 23, 803 14, 895 730 92 39,520 
[aeele (Ololibsnlayey, sgonpoade 4ode ceo asapdte 60ocone acc 42, 855 25,551 1,391 240 70, 037 
GWayanilh’. &) Geen 6, We Nae Sb oes eas coeallacarto eb ane mae oa Gmucrtry don cabodemd| DaoSs amon dice 476,313 

1953 (4) 
Nieunionncl FinGlteco seep ees Samed pose Deccee op ooau or 5,672 3, 869 51 16 9,608 
PrincerPdwarGhislant1n saci: ci detain a aera chetetclcleieneis' et 423 432 2 0 857 
INfORTED TOI, 6 ae Gee OnE Ie be OOD OSI aC o MRIAOey aco oa 8, 887 6,798 121 38 15,844 
IN Waive [Bali AIG) ooo oe ica oU Ob bioas Ce peebuon soe ocnedtolluvacoce toast all>uaboonmaasaine hoo ooncone 25 (5) 13, 805 
Cpe boc niet reece ag oid eet aie ors Sloth oie. s iq etsy Pls sia pe lees enters | Saealee loci Neuere salen 191 93,306 
(CUE e 5 ASE oo tr ee Ae on er IC Inns Siar te mick 143, 467 55, 992 2,198 319 201,976 
I khiphtelat. 5 5 naohacas aco ASO EO OL on ooeots Upoemooua oes 10,799 5,263 320 42 16,414 
Bas katchre wale terete i keris aie caveolin aloes 8, 429 8,951 222 46 17,648 
JNTVBYST RHE, nk ESAS Sots Ooo CO BOER cise etdeon oar 23), 522 17,570 749 124 41,965 
ibjahaciay Cialiineloye\, psa ocomenmncade tac cou bEPJdoco omen 43, 569 23,909 1, 253 207 68, 938 
Tbk y+ ho ndeobadedocubSa sun coscupca sus bccn Ge seu ber aoood efods5|poumeaU oda olibGsotosnn cic 480, 361 





(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation; 


the period varies in the several provinces. 


2) For the period July 1 to December 31, 1949. y 
ts} For Gotiod real 1 to December 31, 1951. The Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced oper- 


ations on April 1, 1951. Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be 
recovered through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court Since Confeder- 
ation are as follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January to March 31, 1951: 37. 


4) Preliminary figures. 
(3 Nee ee nitural industrial fatalities recorded by Federal Department of Labour. Number of compensable 


fatalities during 1953 not reported by New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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(Continued from page 702) 


72. Canada. Bureau of Current Affairs. 
The Public Service of Canada, by Don 
Rowat, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
Pp: 43. 

73. Canada. Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. Canadian Citizenship 
Branch. Report of National Seminar on 
Citizenship, Scarborough, Ontario, May 4th- 
6th, 1953. Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 167. 

74. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
Challenge to Britain; a Program of Action 
for the Next Labour Government. London, 
1953 Pp..36. 

75. Larsen, 


William Frederick. The 


Council-Management Plan in _ Florida: 
Theory and Practice. Gainesville, Fla., 
Moa. LE peMD: 

76. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Techniques of Plant Location, by 


Malcolm C. Neuhoff, New York, 1953. 
Pp. 48. 
77. Phelan, Vincent Cyril. Human 


Welfare and the I.L.O. Toronto, Canadian 


Institute of International Affairs, 1954. 
Pp. 24-33. 
78. United Nations. Economic and 


Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Industrial 
Development Division. Development of 
Mineral Resources in Asia and the Far East. 
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Regional Conference on Mineral Resources 
Development held in Tokyo, Japan, from 
20 to “30: ‘April- 1953." Bangkok. - 19532: 
Pp. 366. 

79. U.S. Railroad Retirement Board. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1963. Washington, G.P.O., 1984. 
Pe Dawki2. 


Post-Arbitration Conciliation Ends Quebec Dispute 


An experiment carried on recently in 
post-arbitration conciliation by the Director 
of the Industrial Relations Centre at 
McGill University brought to an end an 
impassé of almost a year’s duration between 
the Shawinigan Chemicals Company and a 
CUCL unicn2 

The lengthy dispute was settled amicably, 
after all the methods prescribed by the law 
had been exhausted, through the interven- 
Hon, “Outside Of “CGUTL’. Olt wrote ya. 
Woods, president of the court of arbitration. 

The dispute concerned amendments to 
the existing collective agreement, particu- 
larly with regard to wages, seniority regu- 
lations and vacations. 

Prof. Woods was appointed president of 
the arbitration court by both parties, but 
on the company’s suggestion. When he had 
heard the evidence and consulted with the 
arbitrators, instead of making an award 
which would necessarily have been accom- 
panied by a minority report from one of 
the parties, he preferred to try an experi- 
ment in post-arbitration conciliation. 

He called the representatives of both 
parties to a conciliation meeting with a 
view to persuading them to reach a com- 
promise, and presented ideas to them which 
his experience in industrial and human 
relations, as well as the evidence submitted 
by the two parties, had suggested to him. 
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In this way the parties came to an under- 
standing with regard to a draft agreement 
and the arbitration court did not have to 
make an award. 

The new agreement, to be in force until 
1956, has provision for the re-opening of 
the wage question in 1955. It grants a 
wage increase of six to nine cents, retro- 
active to February 26, 1953, with an addi- 
tional two-cent increase for 1954, which 
brings the basic wage up to $1.42 an hour 
and the maximum wage to $1.87. 

The agreement also provides: the main- 
tenance of a cost-of-living bonus of one cent 
for each rise of seven-tenths of a point in 
the consumer price index; five days’ notice 
to employees with seniority rights who are 
to be laid off or whose work period is to 
be reduced; two additional paid holidays, 
bringing the number up to eight; four 
weeks’ vacation after 30 years’ service; an 
increase in the night-shift bonus; and a 
promise by the company that it will discuss 
promotions with the union before putting 
them into effect. 

The parties have also arranged, outside 
of the agreement, that the company wi!l 
pay the wages of a delegate appointed by 
the union to supervise the application of 
the collective agreement. 


JUNE 15, 1954 
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Current Manpower Situation 


Wee increased and unemployment decreased approximately 

in accordance with the normal seasonal trend during the two-month 
period ending May 22. The increase in employment during April, however, 
was slower than usual, largely because bad weather retarded the spring 
pick-up in farming and construction. During May, on the other hand, 
outdoor activities increased slightly more than usual for the month, 


Although manufacturing employment was somewhat below last year’s 
level, employment in trade, finance and services, as well as in some 
outdoor activities, made small year-to-year gains. Labour requirements 
increased substantially during May, thus’ reducing labour surpluses in 
labour market areas; but unemployment continued to be considerably 
higher than last year, particularly in a number of larger urban centers. 


Early summer activities across the country increased rapidly in 
May, making up for the slow beginning in the previous month. The in- 
crease was largely the result of normal seasonal gains in agriculture 
and logging, together with a marked upturn in construction. Manufacturing 
lay-offs of both a temporary and an indefinite nature continued, however, 
particularly in the motor vehicle and parts industries. Consequently, 
while the demand for workers was in approximate balance with the current 
supply in 23 of 109 areas, only three of these were large industrial 
centres. Unemployment in the remaining parts of the country, though 
much lower than the winter peak, remained higher than last year. 


The increase in activity was reflected in the monthly labour force 
estimates! of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the week ended 
May 22. Altogether, 235,000 more persons were at work full or part time 
than a month earlier, bringing the total to 5,080,000, or 94 per cent of 
the labour force. Of the increase, 86,000 were persons previously without 


lin May 1954, the coverage of the labour force survey was increased to include 
representation for some of the remote areas not previously covered. In making comparison 
with previous months, this increase in coverage, amounting to approximately 0.6 per cent, 
must be kept in mind. 
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jobs and seeking work, 14,000 were persons with jobs but not working 
for various reasons, and 135,000 were persons not in the labour force 
a month earlier. 

The increase in employment during May was greater than in the 
same month last year. When combined with the abnormally small gain 
in April, the total was 26,000 greater than for the same period in 1953. 
This increase is largely accounted for by an increase in the coverage 
of the DBS survey. 

Both the labour force survey and the National Employment Service 
statistics show that the supply of available workers continued higher 
than last year. Applications for jobs registered with the NES numbered 
358,100 at May 20, an increase of 135,600 over the figure for May 21, 
1953. An indication of the regional distribution of those registered for 
jobs at NES offices is given in the following table, which shows the 
percentage of job applications to the labour force in each region, to- 
gether with the proportionate year-to-year increase. 


Year-to-year increase in 


Applications on File May 20 Beolicdiians 


Per cent of Per cent of 

No. labour force No. labour force 
Atlantic 47,400 9.4 12,200 264 
uebec 115,800 7.6 33,200 Der 
ntario 110,200 5.5 59,500 3.0 
Prairie 48,200 5.0 22,300 263 
Pacific 36,400 8.5 8,400 2.0 
CANADA 358,100 6.6 135,600 255 


These figures show that the year-to-year increase in applications, 
relative to the labour force, was greatest in Ontario, reflecting the 
decline in manufacturing during the early months of this year. The ratio 
of applications to the labour force in this region, however, was still 
lower than in any other region except the Prairie Provinces. 


The April index of employment in manufacturing showed a continu- 
ation of the slow decline that had been evident for more than six months. 
After adjustment for seasonal changes, the employment index decreased 
by one per cent between January and April 1954 and by five per cent 
over the year. Manufacturing lay-offs reported in May were heavier than 
usual, affecting approximately 11,000 workers. Of these, about 50 per 
cent were released from automobile and parts firms and most of the re- 
mainder from the iron and steel products, shipbuilding and textile industries. 


Labour requirements in coming months will depend to a large extent 
on the progress of construction, for this industry provides the greatest 
number of additional jobs for wage earners during the summer. Current 
statistics on the values of contracts awarded and building permits issued 
by municipalities tend to confirm that the amount of work started during 
the first four months of this year was at least equal to the amount in 
the same period in 1953. These figures have not been reflected in em- 
ployment, largely because of the effect of unfavorable weather. kim- 
ployment in construction in March showed a slight decline, contrary to 
the usual seasonal trend, and at the beginning of April was seven per 
cent lower than a year earlier, tlowever, reports from most parts of the 
country indicate a more rapid rate of hiring during May and it seems 
likely that most of the substantial gain in over-all employment during 
the month was the result of an upswing in construction. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
“EGOTIATIONS in a number of key industries have extended over a 


considerable period of time this year and a large number of con- 
ciliation boards have been established in attempts to resolve differences. 
Many contracts were agreed upon in the past four to six weeks but most 
of the settlements applied to small bargaining units of workers. Ne- 
gotiations carried over from the early spring and involving many large 
bargaining units were still continuing at the middle of June. 


Although protracted bargaining followed by conciliation procedures 
has been widespread during the first half of 1954, few disagreements 
resulted in work stoppages. Preliminary figures for May 1954 show 20 
work stoppages in progress during,the month; workers involved numbered 
3,341 and time loss, 31,040 man-days. This compares with 30 stoppages, 
4,752 workers and 36,097 man-days in May 1953. 


The bargaining that was still in progress at mid-June after begin- 
ning early in the year, centred around important segments of the railways 
and the automobile manufacturing, electrical products manufacturing, 
logging and lumbering, construction, basic steel and shipbuilding 
industries, Bargaining, which began a shorter time ago, also continued 
in sections of the non-ferrous metal mining industries. An agreement 
has been reached in western coal mining. 


Current Developments 

Railways. Differences between the railway companies and unions 
representing 145,000 non-operating employees remained unsettled at 
the time of writing. However, at the request of the Minister of Labour, 
the parties agreed to resume negotiations at a meeting scheduled for 
June 17. The conciliation board that dealt with the dispute had made 
its recommendations in April (see pp. 817-845). Meanwhile, the unions 
are going ahead with strike vote plans. 


Another group of 6,000 to 7,000 non-operating employees on extra 
gangs are concerned in conciliation board hearings over requests for 
wage increases and other benefits. The parties to the dispute are the 
Railway Association of Canada, representing the companies, and the 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees (AFL-TLC). 


Among the operating trades, agreements were signed between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (indep.) and the Canadian National 
Railway and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (indep.) and the 
CPR. A conciliation board is, however, dealing with differences between 
the Locomotive Firemen and the CNR since negotiations broke down 
over union demands for rule changes concerning the demotion of engi- 
neers, a wage increase of $1.35 per day or per 100 miles, time and 
one-half for work on statutory holidays, a five-day week for yard service. 
employees and an improved vacation plan giving a maximum of four 
weeks to employees with 15 years of service. 


Agreements between the railway companies and the other main 
operating trade union, The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (indep.), 
do not expire until later in the year. | 
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Street Railways. Negotiations that had been going on since March 
between the British Columbia Electric Railway Company, Limited, and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC) have resulted in an apree- 
ment. The agreement, however, applying to some 3,000 street railway 
workers in Vancouver, Victoria and New Westminster, had not been 
ratified at the time of writing. Under a wage re-opener provision in a 
two-year agreement which expires. December 31, 1954, the same union 
and the Ottawa Transportation Commission have agreed upon an upward 
revision in wage rates, 


Grain Elevators. At the Lakehead, negotiations, with the assistance 
of a conciliation officer, have been in progress for several months be- 
tween representatives of grain elevator companies and the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (AFL-TLC). The main issues in dispute are wage rates and 
a clarification of the application of the 5-day 40-hour week. Approximately 
1,200 workers are affected. 

Radio Broadcasting. Conciliation officers are assisting in negoti- 
ations between the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and representa- 
tives of two groups of employees. One set of proposals concerns the 
Corporation and employees represented by the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada (AFL-TLC). The other bargaining involves 
more than 1,000 office employees represented by the Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada (indep.). 


Construction. Negotiations gre in progress in many parts of Canada 
between builders’ exchanges and AFL-TLC construction trades unions. 
Major areas in which bargaining is in progress for a number of trades 
include Winnipeg, Toronto, and Montreal. 


Although bargaining in many cities has been lengthy, a number of 
agreements were signed and most contracts provided wage increases 
in amounts ranging from 2.5 to 15 cents an hour. A random sample of 
22 recent agreements covering bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers and 
plumbers shows that 12 agreements provide a 5-cent increase, seven 
agreements a ]10-cent increase and three agreements a ]5-cent increase. 


Basic Steel. A conciliation board was set up to consider differ- 
ences over contract negotiations between the Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, at Hamilton, Ont., and the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). Negotiations there as well as at each of the other two major 
basic steel companies, the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., and the Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., have continued since early this year. The main issue appears to 
be the union’s request for wage increases. 


Logging and Lumbering. Approximately 32,000 West Coast logging 
and lumber workers were scheduled to vote early this month on a proposed 
new contract. Details of the proposals for a settlement between the 
International Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and Forest Industrial 
Relations had not been released at the time of writing. Bargaining has 
been going on since April over union demands for increased ‘“‘fringe 
benefits’’, including the union shop, an increase in the number of paid 
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statutory holidays and an employer-financed health and welfare plan. 
During the past month a conciliation officer met with the parties but the 
tentative agreement was reached without reference to a conciliation 
board. 

Shipbuilding. A conciliation board reported on differences between 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and a group of four AFL-TLC 
unions representing approximately 1,000 employees. The board recom- 
mended that the parties agree to a wage increases of five cents an hour. 
The unions involved are: the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Welders and Helpers of America; the International 
Association of Machinists; the International Association of Sheet Metal 
Workers; and the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United States and Canada. 


Aluminum. A conciliation officer has so far been unable to find a 
formula for the settlement of differences between the Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Limited, and representatives of production workers at Kitimat, 
B.C. Ten AFL-TLC unions were formed into the Allied Aluminum Work- 
ers’ Council to represent the workers in bargaining the first agreement 
for production workers at the Kitimat project. The unions are reported 
to be seeking a wage increase and a reduction in the work week from 
42 to 40 hours. Negotiations have been in progress since April. 


Coal Mining. District 18, United Mine Workers of America (CCL) 
and the Coal Operators’ Association of Western Canada have agreed to 
the continuance of last year’s agreement without change in wage rates 
or other benefits. The contract, applying to approximately 6,500 coal 
miners in British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, was approved 
by a vote of the union membership and will remain in effect until July 
1955. In Nova Scotia, the other main coal mining area, the current agree- 
ment is in effect until 1955. . 


Other Recent Settlements. An agreement between the Price Brothers 
Company, Limited, for pulp and paper mills in Kenogami and Riverbend, 
and the National Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers, Inc. (CCCL), 
provides a five-per-cent wage increase and a reduction from 44 to 40 
hours per week, effective next November 1. 


Following prolonged negotiations, agreements were reached between 
four chemical companies at Shawinigan Falls, Que., and the National 
Federation of the Chemical Industry Workers (CCCL). Under the two- 
year agreements, the 3,000 workers affected are to receive a general 
six-per-cent wage increase and other benefits. Companies signing the 
contracts are Canadian Industries Limited, Shawinigan Chemicals Limit- 
ed, Canadian Resins Limited, and Canadian Carborundum Limited. 


The Johns-Manville Company Limited at Asbestos, Que., and the 
National Federation of Mining Industry Employees (CCCL) have agreed 
on a new two-year agreement covering some 2,200 asbestos miners. A 
wage increase of three cents per hour, increased statutory holidays and 
vacation provisions, as well as other benefits, were agreed to. 


Agreement is reported between the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) and the John Inglis Company Limited, Toronto, manufacturers 
of a varied line of metal products. Wage rates will remain unchanged 
from the previous contract although other changes were agreed upon. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ULL resumption of early 
summer activities resulted in CANADA 

a substantial reduction in unem- Proportion of paid workers within each of 
ployment in virtually all areas of | , ik a TUT ae eT 
the country. Altogether, 4] areas "Ee 
were reclassified, the largest num- 
ber of reclassifications since last 
November. All the shifts but two 
were in the direction of less unem- 
ployment. The exceptions were 
Windsor and Oshawa, where heavy 
lay-offs in the automobile industry 
increased labour surpluses from 
moderate to substantial proportions. 
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As a net result of reclassi- 
fication, the number of substantial 
labour surplus areas declined to 2] by June 1 from 44 a month earlier. 
Moderate surplus areas increased from 56 to 65 and areas with a bal- 
anced labour market increased from nine to 23. 


Unemployment was still considerably higher than in mid-1953. The 
comparative picture is best seen in the accompanying bar chart, which 
shows that at June ] this year 76 per cent of all paid workers in the 
country were in areas with moderate labour surpluses. Last year the 
Same proportion was in balanced labour market areas and in addition, 
four per cent in areas of labour shortage. 


As might be expected, the manpower situation in May changed most 
markedly in smaller areas, where employment is more heavily dependent 
on the seasonal upswing in construction and agriculture. So far, only 
one metropolitan and two, major industrial areas have balanced labour 
markets, reflecting the employment declines in manufacturing in the 
early months of this year. 
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*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
June 1,1954 









APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
EABOUR/ SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 






OTTAWA —- HULL 





St. John's 
WINDSOR 


Calgary 





Edmonton 







Hamilton 
Montreal 
QUEBEC -LEVIS 
Toronto 
VANCOUVER —- NEW 
WESTMINSTER 
Winnipeg 







METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 75,000 or more) 


















Kingston 


VICTORIA 


Brantford 
CORNWALL 
FARNHAM — GRANBY 
Guelph 
Halifax 
JOLIETTE 


Kitchener 


Corner Brook 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Lac St. Jean 
OSHAWA 

Rouyn — Val d'Or 


Shawinigan Falls 





s 


















London 
MONCTON 
NEW GLASGOW 


Niagara Peninsula 











MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


60 per cent or more in 














Peterborough 
Saint John 


non-agricultural activity) 







Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
SYDNEY 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
TROIS RIVIERES 



















CHARLOTTETOWN 

Chatham 

Prince Albert 

Red Deer 

THETFORD —- MEGANTIC 
ST. GEORGES 


Riviere du Loup 


































MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 















Bothurst BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville — Trenton 


BRACEBRIDGE 


Central Vancouver 


Brampton 
BRIDGEWATER 
Goderich 


Listowel 


Campbellton 






Drummondville 


Fredericton 













Gaspe Island MEDECINE HAT 
Montmagny Chilliwack SIMCOE 

Prince George CRANBROOK STRATFORD 
Quebec North Shore Dauphin ST. THOMAS 


Swift Current 
WALKERTON 
WOODSTOCK — 
INGERSOLL 
Weyburn 


Rimouski Dowson Creek 
Sault Ste. Marie 
St. Stephen 


Victoriaville 


Drumheller 
EDMUNDSTON 
Galt 

GRAND FALLS 


Kamloops 




















Kentville 









Lachute — 
Ste. Therese 
Lindsoy 

NEWCASTLE 
NORTH BAY 
OKANAGAN VALLEY 
OWEN SOUND 


Pembroke 
















MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 





Portage la Prairie 






Prince Rupert 








Sorel 
STE. AGATHE — 
ST. JEROME 

St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
SUMMERSIDE 
TRAIL — NELSON 
Truro 

Valleyfield 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
YARMOUTH 




















BARRIE 
BRANDON 
LETHBRIDGE 
Moose Jaw 
NORTH BATTLEFORD 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
» YORKTON 


—— The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 
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ATLANTIC 
SEASONAL expansion of employ- 


ment accelerated in the Atlantic 
region during May. After a small 
increase of 6,000 during April, the 
total number of persons working 
full or part time increased by 38,000 
to a total of 468,000 during the 
four-week period ending May 22. 
This was about equal to the in- 
crease that occurred during the 
same period last year. Total em- 
ployment in the region, however, 
remained ‘lower than last year, 
partly because of withdrawals from 
the labour force and partly because 
of the higher number of unemployed. 









ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Per Cent 











SSR 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1} GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 


A year-to-year decline in jobs occurred in almost all industries in 
the region. Manufacturing employment was lower during April than at 
any time during the last three years and was seven per cent below last 
year’s in Nova Scotia and six per cent below in New Brunswick. Reduced 
activity in textile and iron and steel plants accounted for most of this 
drop but saw and planing mills were also operating below capacity. 
Completion of the large defence projects and the retarding effects of 
bad weather were the principal causes of lower employment in the con- 
struction industry; the year-to-year drop amounted to 30 per cent in 
Newfoundland. A considerable increase in construction activity was 
expected, however, since investment intentions, as surveyed at the end 
of 1953, indicate increases in construction in all four provinces of the 
region. 


Increases in employment during May resulted in the reclassification 
of 10 areas. With these changes, one area had a balanced labour market, 
14 had moderate and six had substantial labour surpluses at the begin- 
ning of June, compared with nine in balance, 1] with moderate and one 
with a substantial surplus at the same time last year. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Labour requirements in- 
creased in St. John’s during the month, following a seasonal rise in 
coastal navigation, fishing, trucking and construction activities. As a 
result, the substantial labour surplus that existed during April was 
sharply reduced, though not sufficiently to result in a reclassification 
of the area. 


The Drummond Coal Company in the New Glasgow area resumed 
operations and rehired approximately 300 coal miners. At the same time, 
factory employment increased in the area as fish catches were sufficient 
to keep processing plants operating at full capacity. In Sydney, labour 
surpluses decreased following some strenghtening in the demand for 
labour by the construction and shipping industries and the recall of 170 
workers by the Sydney Steel Plant. The sharpest reduction in unemploy- 
ment occurred in the Moncton area, chiefly as a result of increased 
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hirings in the construction industry. Corner Brook, where a considerable 


number of loggers were still without jobs, remained in the substantial 
surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Seasonal expansion of employ- 
ment in the lumbering, fishing and construction industries reduced the 
surplus of labour in Bridgewater and brought the area from the moderate 
surplus to the balanced category. Labour supplies were also reduced 
in the other 13 areas following increases in agricultural and other out- 
door activities. At the beginning of June, four areas had substantial 
labour surpluses, compared with 1] a month earlier. 


QUEBEC 


MOST outdoor activities increased 

during May in accordance with the QUEBEC 

usual seasonal trend in the Quebec Proportion of paid workers within each of 
region. Although some seasonal the four labour market groups, 1954. 
industries were retarded because | P*“™"— 

of cool and damp weather, con- 
struction work was well under way 
in most areas and sawmills and 
mines were operating without inter- 
ruption since supplies could move 
freely again on the highways. 
Persons at work increased by an 
estimated 46,000 in the month 

ending May 22, bringing the total ae oe 

to 1,411,000. This was 29,000 | ‘craves nour? onours GROUP « 
fewer than at the same time a 
year ago. 
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Employment in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries remained 
unchanged in the first quarter of this year in contrast to a steady rise 
in the first three months of 1953. Similarly, no employment expansion 
occurred in the electrical apparatus industries this year and employment 
in the primary iron and steel industries declined, while last year it héld 
steady. On the other hand, expansion continued in the pulp and paper, 
non-ferrous smelting and refining and chemical products industries. 


All areas in the region continued to have substantial or moderate 
surpluses during the month despite the seasonal upswing of activity. 
Seven areas were reclassified from the substantial to the moderate sur- 
plus category, bringing the total in this category to 14. This left ten 
areas with substantial surpluses at the beginning of June, compared with 
two a year ago. 


Metropolitan Areas. No employment increases occurred in textiles, 
railway rolling stock or in various iron and steel industries in Montreal 
in May. Seasonal activities were expanding, however, and labour sur- 
pluses declined steadily during the month. The slow movement of grain 
and ‘other exports through Montreal resulted in lack of employment for 
some longshoremen and stevedores. 


To? 


Construction workers in Quebec City continued in surplus supply 
but a relatively large building program was taking shape with more 
industrial projects and housing planned than a year ago; the area was 
reclassified from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. 


Major Industrial Areas. Weather conditions continued to improve in 
the northern areas so that the river drive increased and sawmills were 
able to resume activities. Construction was also increasing seasonally, 
bringing Joliette and Trois itiviéres from the substantial to the moderate 
surplus classification. Despite some increase in employment, substantial 
surpluses persisted in Lac St. Jean, Rouyn-Val d’Or and Shawinigan 
Falls. These areas were affected by the decline in jobs resulting from 
the completion or near-completion of various resource development 
projects. Iimployment declines and short-time continued in the textile 
industry, although the seasonal increase in activity was sufficient in 
Farnham-Granby to reduce the labour surplus from substantial to moderate 
proportions. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Workers unemployed in the 
Gaspé, Quebec North Shore and Montmagny areas during the winter were 
gradually returning to fishing, farming and similar types of work. More 
than 4,000 men in the area were engaged in excavation and construction 
activities at the Bersimis dam site. Despite the general increase in 
employment, these as well as four other agricultural and minor areas 
remained in the substantial labour surplus category. Low levels of em- 
ployment in the primary and secondary textile industries partially caused 
substantial labour surpluses to continue in Drummondville and Victoria- 
ville. 


ONTARIO 
SEASONAL increases in the con- 


struction, agricultural and lake 
Proportion of paid workers within each of shipping industries were somewhat 
thes four labowrlimarkets reupannlosd- | slower than usual during early 
Per Cons spring but outdoor activity ac- 
celerated in Ontario during May. 
The number of persons at work 
increased by 78,000 during the 
month ending May 22, bringing 
the total seasonal increase in 
employment to 92,000 since the 
winter low point this year. Last 
year, a corresponding increase 
maze = , of 48,000 occurred between April 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE| and May and the total increase 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 dhe 

from the low point in 1953 was 


84,000. 


ONTARIO 





At May 22, 1954, approximately 1,895,000 persons were at work in 
the region, an increase of about 54,000 from last year’s figure. However, 
an even greater increase occurred in the labour force, so that the number 
of persons seeking work was more than double last year’s. 
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Activity in most manufacturing industries this spring has been 
either fairly stable or declining slightly. At April 1, manufacturing em- 
ployment in Ontario was five per cent lower than at April 1, 1953. The 
largest year-to-year declines were in the textiles, clothing, leather 
goods, iron and steel and wood products industries. Slight year-to-year 
increases were recorded, however, in the non-ferrous metals, motor 
vehicles, electrical apparatus and supplies, non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts and chemical products industries. During May, substantial em- 
ployment reductions occurred in the motor vehicles and agricultural 
implements industries. Nevertheless, despite the gradual decline in 
manufacturing employment during the past several months, labour sur- 
pluses were reduced as seasonal requirements for construction, farm, 
lake transportation and sawmill workers increased. 


During the month, seven areas moved into the balanced labour 
market category, four moved from the substantial to the moderate surplus 
category and two, Oshawa and Windsor, were reclassified from the 
moderate to substantial surplus category. By the beginning of June, 1] 
areas had balanced labour markets, 20 had moderate surpluses and 
three, Oshawa, Sault Ste. Marie and Windsor, had substantial labour 
surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. Seasonal increases in construction absorbed 
substantial numbers of workers in the Hamilton and Toronto areas during 
May although the increase was insufficient to cause reclassification of 
these areas. In Windsor, lay-offs in the automobile industry brought 
the area from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. The 
strong demand for construction workers in Ottawa-Hull brought that area 
into balance. 


Major Industrial Areas. Labour surpluses declined slightly in nearly 
all the major industrial areas during May but in most centres unskilled 
factory workers are still in surplus. In Cornwall, the beginning of some 
large construction projects together with some re-hiring in the textile 
and clothing industries reduced the labour surplus. On the other hand, 
the motor vehicle lay-offs brought Oshawa into the substantial surplus 
category. Kingston was still the only major industrial area with a bal- 
anced labour market. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Increased hirings in the agri- 
cultural and construction industries brought Barrie, Simcoe, Stratford, 
St. Thomas, Walkerton and Woodstock-Ingersoll into the balanced cate- 
gory during May; Bracebridge, North Bay and Owen Sound moved into 
the moderate surplus category; Belleville-Trenton, Chatham, Galt, 
Lindsay, and Pembroke remained in the moderate and Sault Ste. Marie 
in the substantial surplus category. 


PRAIRIE 
ECONOMIC activity in the Prairie region showed a decided increase 


during May and employment was at almost the same level as last year. 
The number of persons at work either full or part time, rose by 67,000 
during the month to 921,000 at May 22. This employment increase was 
more than twice as great as in the same period in 1953, largely because 
activity was retarded in April this year but accelerated considerably in 
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May. Consequently, the employment 
Proportion of paid workers within each of total at May a ek only 15,000 
the four labour market groups, 1954. lower than a year earlier, compared 

Rec Cent with a year-to-year difference of 

%0 —— 52,000 in April. 

The year-to-year decline in 
activity was largely concentrated 
in coal mining, transportation and 
manufacturing, particularly the 
manufacture of transportation 
equipment, iron and steel products 
and clothing. Farm labour demand 
was lower than last year, partly 


PRAIRIE 


SURPLUS SUR BALANCE SHORTAGE : : 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 because rain delayed seeding 


operations and reduced wheat 
acreage. Construction employment 
at April 1 was five per cent lower than a year earlier; during May, how- 
ever, construction activity showed a marked upswing. 





As a result of an upturn in construction and agriculture, balanced 
labour markets developed in an additional five agricultural and minor 
areas, bringing the number in this category to ten. Of the remainder, 
nine areas had moderate labour surpluses and one (Fort William-Port 
Arthur) remained in the substantial surplus category. Last year at this 
time only one area had a labour surplus, 16 were in balance and three 
had labour shortages. 

Metropolitan Areas. Increasing activity substantially reduced labour 
surpluses in Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary but did not quite bring 
these areas into balance, largely because of a continuing influx of 
workers. Job applications at NES offices in these three cities declined 
by about one-third during the month but were still almost twice as nu- 
merous as last year at June 1. The employment increase was greatest 
in Calgary and was particularly marked in construction. In Edmonton, 
labour surpluses were slow to diminish because of a smaller movement 
of woods and mine workers to British Columbia and because of con- 
tinued wet weather. 

About 2,000 woods workers were rehired in Fort William-Port Arthur, 
reducing the labour surplus by one-third. However, other activities in 
the area continued at substantially lower levels than last year. As a 
result of the slow movement of grain, the number of seamen and railway 
workers employed in the area showed a year-to-year drop of 24 per cent, 
while employment in shipbuilding and aircraft manufacturing was down by 
30 per cent. At the end of May, twice as many workers were registered 
at NES offices in this area as a year earlier. 

Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. A seasonal upturn in demand 
for farm and construction labour resulted in balanced labour markets in 
Brandon, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, North Battleford and Yorkton. A 
condition approaching shortage developed in Regina in spite of a steady 
influx of workers attracted by reports of a heavy construction program. 


PACIFIC 
A GENERAL seasonal rise in employment occurred in the Pacific region 
during May. Warmer weather permitted increased activity in agriculture, 
logging, sawmilling and construction and halibut fishing got under way. 
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This stimulated activity generally 
and affected labour requirements 


i" 
elsewhere, notably in transportation Rota 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 


and in some manufacturing indus- the four labour market groups, 1954. 
Per Cent 


tries. As a result, the number of 
persons at work increased from 
393,000 to 401,000 during the 
month ending May 22, compared 
with 410,000 in May, 1953. 





In most areas, the tempo of 
logging operations increased be- 
cause of strong demand for logs 
and because of favourable weather. 
The lumber market was also strong SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 

te ; GROUP? GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 
and sawmill activity increased 
during the month. Shingle, plywood, 
and pulp and paper mills were busy, as were cement and chemical plants 
and machine shops in some areas. There was little change in employment 
in mining and shipbuilding. Although the construction industry was 
busier than in April, employment remained lower than a year earlier. 











In May, labour requirements increased in all areas except Prince 
George, where impassable roads prevented normal logging and sawmilling 
operations. Several labour market areas were reclassified during the 
month —Cranbrook, Okanagan Valley, Trail-Nelson and Vancouver-New 
Westminster from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category 
and Victoria, from the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At 
the beginning of June, one labour market area (Prince George) was in 
the substantial and eight were in the moderate labour surplus category 
and one (Victoria) was in balance. At the corresponding date in 1953, 
two areas had a moderate labour surplus and eight were in the balanced 
category. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New 
Westminster area, labour demand increased considerably in May, mainly 
because of increased activity in logging, sawmilling, construction and 
transportation and in several manufacturing industries. Plywood, pulp 
and paper, and shingle mills were also busy. The increase in construction 
activity was steady but full scale operations had not been reached by 
the end of the month. Additional men were required for railway mainte- 
mance. The resulting decline in available workers was sufficient to 
move the area into the moderate labour surplus category. 


In Victoria, the only area in the region to move into the balanced 
category during the month, labour demand increased moderately, con- 
struction being the most important contributing factor. The logging 
industry was operating steadily but on a smaller scale than in 1953. 


Minor Areas. Activity increased in most minor areas during May, 
particularly in logging and sawmilling but also in transportation and in 
machine shops. The construction industry was operating only at a 
moderate level. Employment rose in the transportation industry owing 
to the increasing demand for logs and lumber. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1954) 





Principal Items Date 


Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a) .........-...-++ 
Persons at work 35 hours or more 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 

: On short time 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 
Usually work less than 35 hours......... 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 
Persons not in the labour force ................ 


Sate e ror es seer eseresesereeeeeres 


Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairie 
Pacific 


SPOR eee meee REM eee Ree rer Oe ee ee HES SeSEOESEeseees 
eee eee rere Hwee eee eee eres eeHOeeeeEEeOseseses 
Peer me Crore eee ee O eee Meese H OEM eee Se HEDOOES EOE HE™ 
Rae mee were er essere seme ssoeseHsesesoeseessssess 


POOP e rene ro sere see seer er SeHeesEEHseessEeereen~ 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ...............:ecececerereeoeeees 

Amount of benefit payments ................00008: 

Index of employment (1949 =100)............. 


Immigt ations 2.06 dsosatte casceoteneereck es naghee. ates 


Industrial Relations 


Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... 
No. of workers involved .........:..cscseeeeeees 
Nos Of Sthik@s) cic ce ree ee tec eaes 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries......... 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................. 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ...... 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) 
Total labour income .......... ec $000,000 
Industrial Production 

Total (average 1935—39=100) ................ 
Manufacturing. si5-0s5 22etadetonedests sancadetianiese. 
Durables ic icccdee osoteeeteacn caters eas ocenes 
NoneDurables. scececetectticcecorer ceases oa eaee 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


Amount 


5, 392, 000 
4, 729,000 
35 1,000 
128, 000 
44,000 
223,000 
95,000 

9 2,000 

* 


217,000 
4,842,000 


47,411 
115,839 
110, 227 

48,239 

36, 361 
358,077 


338,374 


$25, 38 1,926 


105.5 


13, 309% 


31,040 
3,341 


Percentage Change 
From 


Previous 
Month 





Previous 
Year 


+ 1.3 

ap bY 

— 9) 9.5 

ee fad. 

+ 76.0 

oie t 

pe 

— 4.2 
0.0 

+ 90.4 

+ 3.4 

te 34.0 

As 1 

Gab Bre 

te OOss 

Taek 

+ 60.9 

ae ey 

+ 5409 

L* 4. 1 

+ 23.0(c) 

+ 82.2(c) 

+ 10.3(c) 

+ 7. 2{c) 

3.0 

+ 4.6 

— 2.9 

+ 1.6 

+ 1.0 

+ 0.8 

+ 2128 

— oi? 

= 566 

=? 8.7 

= DE 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 


total for same period previous year. 
*Less than 10,000. 


1 Good Friday fell in the survey week. 
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Two of Cabinet to Give 
Anti-Discriminetion Talks 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Hon. Walter Harris, Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, will be 
two of the eight speakers in the series of 
radio broadcasts on anti-discrimination that 
will be carried over 55 stations beginning 
during the week of June 27. 

It was previously reported (L.G., May, 
p. 644) that 54 stations would broadcast 
the series, which is sponsored by the 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews. Since then Station CFAB at Windsor, 
N.S., has been added to the list. 

Mr. Harris will give the introductory 
address for the series during the week of 
June 27. Mr. Gregg will give the final 
talk of the series, during the week of 
August 15, on the operation of the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act and the 
accomplishments hoped for from the Act. 

Other speakers and the subjects of their 
talks, with the date of broadcasts in 
parentheses,- are: Ralph Allen, Editor, 
Maclean’s Magazine, “Discrimination and 
Democracy in Canada” (week of July 4); 
Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, General Director, 
Canadian Mental Health Association, “Dis- 
crimination: What it Does to Man” (week 
of July 11); Lister Sinclair, well-known 
Canadian radio writer, actor and critic, 
‘Tenorance: Discrimination Cannot Live 
Without It” (week of July 18); the Rev. 
D. Jones, National Director, Canadian 
Council of Christians and Jews, “The 
Churches Look at Discrimination” (week 
pie uly) 25) -7) Es P. Taylor, prominent 
Canadian industrialist, “Discrimination: 
What It Does to Business” (week of 
August 1); and Claude Jodoin, Vice- 
president, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, “Discrimination: What It Does to 
Trade Unions” (week of August 8). 

The 15-minute programs will be scheduled 
by individual stations at times during the 
weeks mentioned that are convenient to 
them. 

The series is being made available also 
to any English-language station in Canada 
not included in the present list (L.G., May, 


90913—2 


p. 644). Copies of the scripts of the broad- 
casts will be available from the Information 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Old Age Assistance 
Recipients Increase 


The number of persons receiving old 
age assistance in Canada increased from 
91,865 at December 31, 1953, to 93,273 at 
March 31, 1954. ‘ 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,154,532.50 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1954, compared with $5,090,883.71 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the Federal Government has con- 
tributed $41,694,228.46. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1953-54 amounted to $20,288,152.60, an in- 
crease of $1,159,315.23 over the expenditures 
of $19,128,837.37 in 1952-53. 

As at March 31, 1954, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.47 to $87.77, except for one province 
where the average was $25.88. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.21. 


3.200 Blind Persons 


‘Now Reeeive Allowance 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,184 at December 
31, 1953, to 8,214 at March 31, 1954. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the  federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $724,400.20 for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1954, compared with $725,345.60 
in the preceding quarter. Since the in- 
ception of the Act, the Federal Government 
has contributed $6,620,768.31. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1953-54 amounted to $2,914,102.07, a 
decrease of $71,114.93 from the expenditure 
of $2,985,217 in 1952-53. 

As at March 31, 1954, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.12 to $39.49. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 





Canadian Credit Unions Total 3,545 


The number of credit unions in Canada 
has increased from 100 to 3,548 in the last 
32 years, according to figures given in the 
Credit Union Yearbook, just published. In’ 
the United States, credit unions have 
grown in number from 190 in 1921 to a 
total of 14,152 last year. 
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Board Suggests Clause 
Defining Security Duties 


On May 25 the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority reports 
of the board of conciliation appointed to 
deal with *a dispute over the negotiation 
of a first collective agreement between the 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited at 
Uranium, Sask., and the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Because, uygder the Atomic Energy 
Control Act, 1946, an order has been issued 
designating the company’s premises as “a 
protected place” and because, the board 
pointed out, that order makes the company 
responsible “for the maintenance of 
adequate security measures for the work 
carried out by it,” the report recommends 
the insertion of a clause that would make 
it’ clear that’ the company has that 
responsibility. 

For the same reason the board recom- 
mended against granting the union permis- 
sion to hold regular meetings on company 
premises. 

The report also contains recommenda- 
tions concerning statutory holidays, shift 


differentials, wage increases and union 
security. 
The majority report, signed by the 


chairman and ihe union nominee, recom- 
mended the adoption of the voluntary 
revocable check-off. The company nominee, 
pointing out that the agreement will be 
the first between the company and the 
union and the local union is “new and 
untried”, would not concur in the recom- 
mendation for inclusion of a voluntary 
revocable check-off clause. 

“T do not feel a union should normally 
be given this right until it has had time 
to prove itself,” he wrote. 

Another reason for his non-concurrence 
in the recommendation dealing with union 
security, the only one on which he 
disagreed with the majority report, was:— 

“Tt was obvious to me that the company 
was genuinely concerned with the commu- 
nistic affiliations of some of the top officers 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. I quite understand 
their reluctance to grant any type of union 
security.” 

The majority report 
report of the Board. 

The chairman was the Hon. Mr. Justice 
H. F. Thomson of Regina; the company 
nominee, P. N. Pitcher of Yellowknife and 
the union nominee, Leo Nismick, MLA, 
Kimberley, B.C. 

The full text of the reports will appear 
in the July issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


constitutes the 
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Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation Meets 


Resolutions aimed at closing the gaps 
still existing in essential civilian rehabili- 
tation services in Canada were approved 
at the fifth meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons in Ottawa May 5-8. 
The resolutions were drafted by the group’s 
three sub-committees. 

The sub-committee on medical services 
and professional personnel said that great 
progress had been made possible by the 
various federal-provincial agreements and 
grants for rehabilitation and health. It 
was suggested that means be found, through 
these grants or otherwise, to enable medical 
rehabilitation to be provided for disabled 
persons, through existing services. The 
question of maintenance allowances for 
persons under treatment was also discussed. 

The sub-committee endorsed in principle 
allowances for totally disabled persons but 
recommended that rehabilitation assessment 
teams should be available in each province 
to make sure that applicants for this allow- 
ance get rehabilitation services in those 
cases where their disabilities can be success- 
fully treated. 


Professional Personnel 


The sub-committee was also concerned 
with the supply of professional personnel 
to staff the rehabilitation program. They 
requested that data be secured on profes- 
sional personnel in Canada who were 
engaged in rehabilitation and_ physical 
medicine. They requested also that a 
survey be made of Canadian university 
courses in fields connected with rehabili- 
tation, and that the Federal Government 
meet with the deans of medical faculties 
to explore the possibility of organizing 
rehabilitation courses in medical schools. 

The sub-committee on vocational guidance 
and training recommended that counselling 
services be available in each province for 
rehabilitated persons who can be fitted for 
employment, so that they can receive the 
vocational training necessary to fit them 
for a suitable job. 

The sub-committee on placement and 
publicity stressed the importance of foster- 
ing the interest of employers in the employ- 
ment of the handicapped, since placement 
in a suitable job is the ultimate goal of all 
rehabilitation. 

The committee thought it advisable to 
secure more information on vocational 
adjustment workshops and sheltered work- 
shops in Canada. The members were also 
concerned with the special problems of 
those handicapped workers who, after 


rehabilitation, return to jobs where they 
are self-employed, and of those handi- 
capped housewives who return to their 
home duties. The members considered that 
more knowledge of these problems was 
needed, and recommended that public and 
private agencies be asked to _ provide 
details of their experience with such 
handicapped persons, including the details 
of the special tools and appliances needed. 

Canada’s program of rehabilitation for the 
civilian disabled has reached a new stage 
of development in recent months, Jan 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, told the Committee 
at the opening session. 

Eight provinces have now signed agree- 
ments which will lead. to the appointment 
of provincial co-ordinators of rehabilitation 
and some of the emphasis in the federal- 
provincial program must now swing to the 
plans which are shaping up in the provinces, 
Mr. Campbell said. Developments in the 
provinces will be influenced by the historical 
background, the wishes and the peculiar 
needs of each province; but the National 
Committee will assist them by continued 
work on such problems as the clarification 
of the parts played by the different 
professions in the rehabilitation team, the 
securing of vocational guidance and train- 
ing with maximum use of local facilities, 
and the stimulation of acceptance of the 
handicapped as employees. 

The meeting was opened by the Chair- 
man, Dr. G. Fred McNally, of Edmonton, 
who greeted the recently-appointed pro- 
vincial co-ordinators from Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba and New Brunswick. 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee is the 
Rev. J. C. Beaudin, of Montreal. 


Hon. Paul Martin 


The opening session was addressed by 
Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, who, speaking of the 
new pension plan for totally disabled 
persons, assured the Committee that the 
Government, while feeling that such 
pensions were needed at the present time, 
had not overlooked the importance of 
rehabilitation of the disabled to enable 
them to contribute to their own support. 
He said that applicants for pensions will 
receive rehabilitation when they can benefit 
from it. 

The National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, whose 
term of office expired at the end of last 
year, was reconstituted by Order in Council, 
effective January 1, 1954. 

Dr. McNally was re-appointed Chairman; 
Father Beaudin, Vice-Chairman. 
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As before, the 35-man committee includes 
representatives of all the groups and 
agencies working in the rehabilitation field 
—the voluntary health and welfare agencies, 
the medical profession, organized employers, 
organized labour and the universities. Each 
of the provincial governments is repre- 
sented, as well as the federal departments 
of Labour, Health and Welfare, and 
Veterans Affairs. 


Farmer-Labour Group 
Hioids First Meeting 


The first formal meeting of the Cana- 
dian Farmer-Labour Economic Council, 
held in Winnipeg April 28, urged govern- 
ment action to improve economic condi- 
tions of the two groups. 


The Council was established last January 
when farm and labour union representa- 
tives met in Ottawa. The Council is 
composed of 12 members, three representa- 
tives each from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour; two from the Inter- 
provincial Farmers’ Union; and one each 
from the Farmers’ Union in Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

After a discussion of “parity” prices for 
agricultural products, the Council voted to 
set up a committee to investigate ways of 
ensuring fair returns to farmers. Members 
of the committee will be L. E. Wismer, 
Research Director of the TLC, Eugene 
Forsey, CCL Research Director, and a 
research representative to be named by 
the Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union. 


The Council also agreed to establish 2 
committee to draw up joint submissions 
dealing with problems common to the two 
groups to be presented to the Federal 
Government. The submissions would be 
approved by the Council before presenta- 
tion. 


Other matters discussed by the Council 
included improvements in credits and the 
general economic picture, a general educa- 
tional program, possibility of labour courts 
to examine controversies before declaration 
of a strike, immigration, producer market- 
ing boards, and unemployment. 

J. L. Phelps, President of the Saskat- 
chewan Farmers’ Union, was elected 
Chairman of the Council, with two co- 
chairmen: Percy Bengough, President of the 
TLC, and A. R. Mosher, President of the 
CCL. Mrs. Bernice Norman, President of 
the Women’s Section of the Saskatchewan 
Farmers’ Union, was elected secretary. 

The Council plans to meet at least twice 
a year in future. 
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Labour Raps Joblessness, 
CCA Asks Wage Kestraint 


A labour leader attending the Ontario 
CCF annual convention in Toronto in May 
said that “in one week alone there are 
enough lost work hours through unemploy- 
ment to build the entire Toronto subway 
system.” 

He was speaking in support of a reso- 
lution before the convention dealing with 
unemployment in Canada. Other union 
representatives said that “unemployment is 
spiraling our economy toward a depression 
such as the country went through in the 
thirties’. 

According to Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics figures, industrial employment in 
Canada was at a lower level in April this 
year than it was both a month earlier and 
in April 1953. The Bureau’s advance 
industrial composite index, on the 1949 
base, stood at 105-5, compared with 106-6 
in March and 110-0 at April 1 last year. 


Weekly wages and salaries disbursed by 
the larger industrial establishments through- 
out Canada showed a reduction of 1:3 per 
cent in April and were 0:7 per cent lower 
than at April 1 a year ago. In manufac- 
turing, the decrease in the month amounted 
to 0:4 per cent, and in the year to 1:2 
per cent. 

The advance general figure of per capita 
weekly wages and salaries was $59.06. This 
was slightly lower than the March 1 
average of $59.22 but three per cent higher 
than at April 1, 1953. Per capita earnings 
in manufacturing stood at $61.21, a new 
maximum, as. compared with $61.13 a 
month earlier and $59.43 a year earlier. 


Other DBS figures show that Canadian 
Jabour income for February this year in- 
creased. It was estimated at $947,000,000, 
up $6,000,000 from the preceding month 
and $27,000,000 or nearly three per cent 
higher than a year earlier. This brought 
the cumulative total for the first two 
months of the year to $1,888,000,000 as 
compared with $1,848,000,000 at the same 
time last year. 

The President of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association warned recently that 
“the results of current wage negotiations 
in the construction trades will have an 
important bearing on whether or not the 
prospects for the 1954 building program will 
be realized.” 

Speaking to members of the Windsor 
Builders’ Exchange in May, CCA President 
Raymond Brunet said the total of con- 
struction contracts awarded to date this 
year is 16 per cent below that for the same 
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period in 1953, and the level of activity is 
quite uneven in the various regions. 

“Unemployment in the industry, although 
decreasing, is still appreciable and new 
undertakings are slow in getting started,” 
he said. 

The CCA President said that owners 
needed assurances concerning construction 
cost stability and that prices for new 
projects would not be out of line. 

“Given these assurances,’ he said, “the 
industry feels that a high level of con- 
struction work and employment may be 
expected in 1954 and 1955.” 





U.S. Unemployment Shows 
First Sizeable Decrease 


Fewer people were unemployed and more 
had jobs in April than in March of this 
year in the United States according to 
reports issued recently by Secretary of 
Labour James P. Mitchell and Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks. Employment 
increased in agriculture, trade, construc- 
tion and other seasonal industries but 
continued to decline in manufacturing 
industries. 

Between early March and early April, 
total employment rose by half a million 
to 60:6 million while unemployment 
declined 260,000 to 3,465,000. By the week 
of April 24, state unemployment benefit 
claims totalled 2,202,000. ‘Agricultural 
employment continued its spring expansion, 
rising from 5:9 million to 6:1 million, 
while total non-farm employment increased 
by 125,000 to 47-9 million during the period 
under review. 

In the manufacturing industries, employ- 
ment declined by about 250,000 between 
March and April to 16 million. In non- 
durable goods, the employment decline of 
100,000 was primarily seasonal. In the 
durable goods industries, the drop of 
150,000 reflected a continuation of the 
downturn of recent months. The manu- 
facturing employment level this April was 
1-3 million below that of last April. 

The proportion of all civilian workers 
without jobs fell from 5:8 to 5:4 per cent. 
However, the current rate of unemployment 
is considerably higher than in most other 
Aprils since the Second World War and 
roughly equal to the April figures for 1949 
and 1950. 

Manufacturing plants reduced their hiring 
rates from an average of 28 per 1,000 
employees in March to 24 per 1,000 
in April, the lowest rate for that month in 
recent years, the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 
During the same period, the manufacturing 


lay-off rate remained virtually unchanged at 
24 per 1,000 employees, the highest April 
rate for five years. 

In the face of a continued decline of 
employment in the heavy goods industries, 
labour organizations have requested the 
United States Government to launch a 
federal spending program and to reduce 
workers’ taxes in order to create new jobs. 
The program would include public works 
and housing construction. The demands 
came from the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL), the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) the United Mine 
Workers of America, and others. 

Referring to the recent decrease in 
unemployment, Secretaries Weeks and 
Mitchell in a joint statement reported that 
the “drop in unemployment, although 
seasonal, was the first sizeable decrease 
since the start of the employment down- 
turn last summer”. Walter P. Reuther, 
President of the CIO, remarked that the 
recent figures on the unemployment decline 
“do not show any sign of the recovery that 
the Administration and business leaders 
have been promising us.” He added that 
the administration “should move at once 
to raise purchasing power” by higher income 
tax exemptions, higher unemployment in- 
surance benefits, higher minimum wages and 
a public works program. 

A warning that the country’s unemploy- 
ment would continue to rise unless produc- 
tion is $15,000,000,000 higher in 1954 was 
voiced by Dr. Gerhard Colm, chief 
economist of the National Planning Council. 
Dr. Colm stated: “Considering the con- 
tinuing rise in output per man-hour and 
allowing for some small growth in the 
labour force, it appears that a satisfactory 
level of employment at the end of 1954 
would require a level of total production 
of around $15,000,000,000 above that of the 
end of 1953. If Government purchases -are 
lower, as under the present plan, it follows 
that private demand should rise by more 
than $15,000,000,000. This demonstrates 
that it is not enough to have consumer 
expenditures and business levels continue 
at or near levels prevailing at the time the 
report was written.” 

A better-than-even chance for an upswing 
in the economy was predicted recently by 
the prominent Harvard University econo- 
mist, Sumner H. Slichter. Prof. Slichter 
stated that since last August the United 
States has been going through a “new, 
limited, kind of recession”. He pointed out 
that unlike previous recessions, capital 
expenditure for plant and equipment, spend- 
ing for research, and spending by the 
public for construction had not fallen off 


severely. He added that spending for 
services is on the rise and that retail sales 
figures for April indicate no decline or only 
a negligible one. 

(The Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
last month that construction activity in the 
United States continued at record levels in 
April. Total dollar outlays for new work 
rose 9 per cent to $2°8 million. The gain 
was about usual for this time of year, the 
Bureau reported, and brought expenditures 
in the first four months of 1954 to more 
than $10 billion, slightly above the 1953 
figure for the corresponding period.) 

George Meany, President of the American 
Federation of ‘Labor, stated recently that 
“we cannot afford 4 or 5 million unemployed 
as a permanent condition”. Meany called 
for an immediate conference of representa- 
tives of labour, business, farm and govern- 
ment to work out proposals for action on 
the unemployment situation. Calling for 
substantial increases in both personal 
consumption and investment, the AFL 
President remarked that “right now we are 
long on ability to produce and short on 
ability to buy”. 

He urged an increase in the buying 
power of consumers as the first step in 
remedying the situation and in stimulating 
investment into facilities needed for future 
production. 

In a radio address, William F. Schnitzler, 
AFL Secretary-Treasurer, urged the federal 
government to undertake a three-point 
program to combat unemployment. The 
program would include tax reductions for 
persons with low incomes, the encourage- 
ment of a large housing program to provide 
low-priced houses and federal aid for new 
school construction and other necessary 
public works. 





Tolpuddle Mertyrs Story 
Retold on CBC Program 

The story of the Martyrs of Tolpuddle 
was retold May 26 over CBC Wednesday 
Night when a play, “Six Men of Dorset”, 
was presented. The play, written by two 
English dramatists, Miles Malleson and 
H. Brooks, recounts how six village labourers 
tried to raise their living standards by 
lawful means in the England of 100 years 
ago. The play was adopted for radio by 
Margot Lassner and John Carter, and was 
produced by Esse W. Ljungh. 

An account of the trial of the Tolpuddle 
martyrs, their deportation to Australia, their 
pardon and eventual settlement in Ontario, 
appeared in the 50th anniversary edition of 
the Lasour Gazertp, September 1950, p. 1408. 
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Steel Union in U.S. Makes 
954 Contract Demands 


Demands including a guaranteed annual 
wage, a wage increase, improved hospital- 
ization and pension plans and better terms 
on such contract items as overtime, vaca- 
tions and holidays have been submitted to 
the United States Steel Corporation by the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO). 

Neither the corporation nor the union 
has released details of the union demands 
but it has been reported in United States 
newspapers that they total the equivalent 
of a 50-cent-an-hour increase. These reports 
say that the union demands also include an 
extensive social insurance plan financed 
entirely by management and a full union 
shop to replace the modified form of union 
shop now in effect in most of the country’s 
steel industry. The union demands add up 
to a security plan that would protect the 
worker against the risks of old age, illness 
and unemployment. 

Negotiations between the Steelworkers 
and U.S. Steel are regarded as being of 
national importance in the United States 
because :— 

1. U.S. Steel is the biggest producer and 
usually sets the pattern followed by other 
basic steel producers. 

2. The steel industry is the backbone of 
the country’s economy and steel prices do 
much to determine the overall cost of 
Aiving. 

3. The steel union is one of the pace 
setters of American labour. 

A major objective, according to the 
report, 18 a company paid retirement plan 
providing benefits of $175 to $185 a month 
—$100 plus social security payments of $75 
to $85 a month—for workers retiring at 
age 65 after 25 years of service. Under the 
union’s formula, the retirement benefit 
would equal one per cent of an employee’s 
average monthly salary, multiplied by all 
his years of service up to a maximum of 
25 years. 

Regarding the welfare and _ insurance 
provisions, the Steelworkers are reportedly 
seeking a disability retirement benefit of 
$75 a month, in addition to regular retire- 
ment pay, for disabled employees, up to 
age 65. In addition, the number of years 
service required to qualify for a pension 
would be reduced to 10 from 15 and the 
company would pay the entire cost of 
medical, surgical and hospitalization bene- 
fits. The latter costs are at present shared 
equally by management and labour. 

With reference to the guaranteed annual 
wage, it is reported that the CIO union 
is seeking a program whereby the worker 
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who is laid off will receive 32 times his 
standard hourly rate for a maximum of 52 
weeks minus unemployment insurance bene- 
fits and any income earned in excess of $10 
a week. Benefits would be financed by 
company payments made to a trust fund. 
In view of the fact that the steel industry 
is now operating well below its rated 
capacity, it is not expected that the Steel- 
workers will press this demand. At 
present, approximately 190,000 steelworkers 
are jobless while 250,000 others work less 
than 40 hours a week, out of a total of 
about 600,000 workers in the basic steel 
industry. 

The Steelworkers contract with the 
United States Steel Corporation expires on 
June 30. 


GE Offers Pay Inerease, 
Rejects Guaranteed Wage 


The General Electric Company in the 
United States recently offered a wage 
increase of 2:68 per cent to employees 
represented by two unions, the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) 
and the United Electrical Workers, an 
independent group. This move, according 
to Sidney Fish writing in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, is expected to avert 
a strike in the electrical equipment industry 
and help to set a pattern for 1954 in other 
major industries. 

The general wage increase averages out 
at more than five cents per hour, with a 
minimum of four cents. Workers in the 
top brackets will receive as much as seven 
or eight cents per hour. The percentage 
increase has been used successfully by 
General Electric in recent years to keep 
rates of different skills from getting out 
of line. 

The company offer was made to 220,000 
employees represented in its 132 plants. 
These employees are represented by the 
IUE and the rival UE. The company also 
extended the offer to other union and non- 
union employees. 

In earlier meetings, General Electric said 
it regarded the guaranteed annual wage 
demand of the IUE as impractical (see 
page 770). 

In addition to the wage rise, the company 
offered several other economic provisions, 
including an alternate holiday with pay 
when a legal holiday falls on Saturday, and 
an improved pension plan. Under this, the 
full vacation allowance, rather than pro rata 
amounts, would be given to employees 
leaving the company after January 1. 


General Electric also proposed that the 
two unions set September 15, 1955, as the 
common date for the expiration of any 
new contract. The company’s present 
contract with UE runs to April 1, 1955, 
but its IUE contract expires this month. 

IUE spokesman called this suggestion 
“harsh”, since it would bind their union for 
153 months before it could reopen wage 
talks with the company. 

In addition to the guaranteed annual 
wage, IUE had ‘also demanded a 
“substantial” wage rise. 


CIG Conference Urges 
Boost in Buying Power 


Recommendations that the United States 
Government revise its taxation policies with 
a view to benefiting the lower income 


groups and to stimulating consumer 
demand as a means of overcoming the 
present unemployment situation high- 


lighted a two-day conference in Washington 
May 11 and 12 convened by the CIO. 
Approximately 600 delegates attended. 

Guest speakers at the conference included 
George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Hubert Humphrey, Demo- 
cratic Senator from Minnesota. 

In a keynote speech, Walter Reuther, 
CIO President, charged the present admin- 
istration with a “do-nothing policy”. He 
noted that “we shouldn’t take satisfaction 
from the latest unemployment figures. 
While they show an over-all employment 
rise of 260,000, they also show that unem- 
ployment in the basic segments of our 
economy is still going down. And we need 
700,000 new jobs a year just to keep pace 
with the increase in our population.” 

Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey told the delegates that the 
remedy for the present unemployment 
situation lay in the adoption of the admin- 
istration’s tax revision policies, which were 
designed to stimulate activity in the basic 
manufacturing industries. “You can stimu- 
late consumers until the cows come home; 
but that won’t help heavy industries a bit. 
We have to stimulate investors in indus- 
tries which buy heavy goods,” he said. 

The conference adopted a resolution 
declaring that lack of consumer purchasing 
power was a basic cause of the present 
economic situation, which it termed a 
“recession”. In addition, the conference 
called upon the Government to raise 
personal income tax exemptions from $600 
to $800 and subsequently to $1,000 next 
year, to increase the minimum wage from 
75 cents an hour to $1.25 and to extend 
the coverage of the federal Fair Labour 


Standards Act, to increase unemployment 
insurance benefits so that the unemployed 
worker would receive 66 per cent of his 
weekly wage for 39 weeks, to expand social 
security benefits till monthly payments 
reached a maximum of $200 a month and 
to inaugurate a series of public works 
programs. 


Haythorne, Phelen Attend 


U.S. Manpower Meetings 

The proceedings of a conference on the 
Utilization of Scientific and Professional 
Manpower have been published in book 
form by the Columbia University Press, 
New York. The conference, sponsored by 
the National Manpower Council, was held 
October 11 to 17, 1953, at Arden House, 
Columbia University. 

Among those attending the five-day con- 
ference were Vincent C. Phelan, Director 
of the Canadian Branch of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, and George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

The book presents new and significant 
material of practical import concerning the 
effective utilization of highly-trained man- 
power, particularly in the engineering, 
medical and teaching professions. It is 
divided into three main sections. These 
deal with major aspects of utilization 
problems; the utilization of engineering, 
medical and teaching personnel; and 
approaches to improved utilization. 

The National Manpower Council was 
established in 1951 by General Eisenhower 
at the Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. Its 16 members, drawn from 
industry, organized labour, universities, gov- 
ernment service and the press, are under the 
chairmanship of James D. Zellerbach, 
President of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco. 

The need for action in manpower utiliza- 
tion was first documented in the Council’s 
“ Policy for Scientific and Professional 
Manpower”, published in the spring of 1953 
(iG: Jubyel953> peosh): 





Virtual Dead-Heat in Dock Vote 

The United States National Labour 
Relations Board announced late last month 
the results of a representation vote on the 
New York waterfront. The voting ended 
in a virtual dead-heat, with the final out- 
come hinging on 1,797 challenged ballots. 
Results were: International Longshoremen’s 
Association, 9,110; International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (AFL), 8,791; no 
union, 51; spoiled ballots, 49; and 
challenged ballots, 1,797. 
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GE Answers Demand 
For Guaranteed Wage 


In the first detailed employer response 
to a demand for the guaranteed annual 
wage, the General Electric Company in the 
United States has recommended to the 
CIO Electrical Workers the following two- 
point program: efforts would be continued 
to provide as many jobs as possible while 
employment stability would be promoted 
by the elimination of factors which cause 
the number of jobs to fluctuate. 

Also, it was recommended that state 
unemployment insurance programs be kept 
“properly fruitful and sound.” 

With reference to the unemployment 
insurance schemes, General Electric has 
termed them a guaranteed income plan on 
practically a universal basis and warns that 
they should not be discarded in favour of 
“privately negotiated, discriminatory plans 
that would favour only a few people 
temporarily and only then on the basis of 
the passing strengths at a few bargaining 
tables’’. 

Details of the IUE’s guaranteed wage 
proposal were given in the May issue of 
the Lasour GazeTTe, page 645. 


Can’t Predict Costs 


In reply, General Electric has pointed 
out that employment stability can never 
be absolute and that such factors as the 
rapid obsolescence of products, the uncer- 
tainty as to future government purchases 
and the company’s inability to predict or 
control the price and availability of raw 
materials act as impediments to such 
stability. 

However, the company has recommended 
a series of measures to reduce fluctuations 
in employment. Faced with a varying 
demand for its products, General Electric 
is attempting to regularize production by 
means of inventory management, produc- 
tion planning and other operating measures 
within its control. Sales fluctuations are 
analysed and attempts are being made to 
stimulate more “off-season” sales and a 
wider variety of products. Where lay-offs 
cannot be avoided, measures are being 
developed to reduce their impact and to 
synchronize them with such normal reduc- 
tions in the labour force as resignations 
and retirements. Also, the company is 
engaged in efforts to provide more and 
better products for the consumer and 
thereby more jobs for the future and more 
security for those presently employed. 

In addition to company-sponsored 
measures to develop employment stability, 
General Electric states that the state 
unemployment insurance programs are far 
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preferable to private plans of individal 
employers. The company has recommended 
that the few exceptions to universal 
coverage be eliminated and that unemploy- 
ment benefits be limited to short-term 
unemployment—that which the public sees 
as reasonably within some opportunity of 
the employer to predict and control. 


Other Suggestions 


Among the other measures suggested by 
General Electric for the improvement of 
the state unemployment insurance plans 
were the following: (1) Benefits should be 
paid on such basis as to give all employees 
the incentive to reduce any “job- 
connected” unemployment they can reason- 
ably foresee and control and should be of 
such amounts and duration as to encourage 
the jobless worker to find other employ- 
ment while his old job is unavailable. 
(2) Measures should be taken to prevent 
abuses of the program whereby certain 
industries frequently conduct their opera- 
tions in such a way that their employees 
when unemployed draw more in benefits 
from the funds than their employers have 
contributed, thus throwing an added burden 
on other industries. The General Eectric 
program recommended an increase in the 
maximum tax and added credit for good 
performance to industries as a means of 
reducing these abuses. 

In the meantime, an employee benefit 
program has been negotiated recently 
between the electrical contractors of New 
York City and Local No. 3 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) which, though not intended as a 
guaranteed annual wage, provides benefits 
similar to those contained in guaranteed 
wage schemes. The program provides for a 
payment of $25 per week for union members 
who are unemployed on account of lay offs, 
injury, illmess or other disability. The 
fund is financed by employer contributions 
of $4 for each day worked by employees 
and payments will begin January 1, 1955. 


Management Handbook 
On Job Stability Issued 


A ‘handbook addressed to American 
businessmen with the purpose of helping 
managers in American industry to provide 
steadier jobs for their employees to the 
full extent that this lies within their 
capacity has been published recently by 
the Industrial Relations Counsellors Incor- 
porated of New York. It is titled 
“Steadier Jobs, a Handbook for Manage- 
ment on Stabilizing Employment”. 


Stating that steadier jobs are in the 
interest of all members of the community 
—employees, union and management—the 
book’s foreword remarks: “There is much 
that management can do. It is true, of 
course, that the individual employer has 
little or no control over the factors that 
cause cyclical ups and downs in over-all 
economic activity and in employment. But 
management can’ exercise considerable 
control over the factors that cause seasonal 
and other short-term fluctuations in employ- 
ment within the individual plant. And it 
is clearly management’s responsibility to 
take every reasonable step to modify these 
fluctuations. Increased steadiness of 
employment will automatically result in a 
steadier flow of employee income through- 
out the year, and it may also have some 
effect in reducing variations from year to 
year.” 


This study was undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the Business Advisory Council of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. The original research was prepared 
by a committee of industrial relations 
executives and economists from eight 
different companies and organizations. 


Housing Starts Down 
Slightly in Ist Quarter 


Housing starts in Canada during the first 
quarter this year were down slightly to 
11,722 compared with 11,930 in the corre- 
sponding quarter last year. Completions, 
however, were up, from 18,392 to 20,327, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

At the end of March there were 51,070 
units under construction, compared with 
49,232 a year earlier. 

March housing figures were. starts, 5,568 
compared with 5,682 in March 1953; com- 
pletions, 6,130 compared with 5,896 in 
March of last year. 


U.S. Housing Starts Up 
33 Per Cent in Merch 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States increased -by 33 per cent between 
February and March to 97,000, according 
to preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Privately-owned housing starts increased 
by 24000 units in the month to 95,800, 
the largest February-March gain in four 
years. On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
private starts were at an annual rate of 
1,161,000 in March, about the same as a 
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year ago and above the March rate in all 
previous years except in the record year 
1950. 

The total number of new dwelling units 
begun during the first quarter of 1954 
(236,000) was 8 per cent under the January- 
March 1953 figure, mostly because of the 
steep drop in public housing. Private activity 
thus far in 1954, totalling 232,300 new units, 
was slightly (about 2 per cent) under the 
year-ago estimate. Total public housing 
begun during the first quarter of 1954 
(3,700 units) represented only about a fifth 
of 1953 volume for the same months. 


British Government Makes 
Home-Buying Easter 

Plans to make home-buying easier in 
Britain were announced May 4 in the 
House of Commons by Harold MacMillan, 
Minister of Housing and Local Government. 
Under the scheme, the government and 
municipal authorities will underwrite 
mortgages on low-cost houses and the 
prospective owner will have to make only 
a small down payment when buying a 
house through a building society. 


The government and local building 
authorities will guarantee advances for 
housing purchases beyond the normal 


amounts offered by building societies, Mr. 
MacMillan stated. The scheme will not 
apply to houses costing more than £2,500 
($7,000) and will involve no new legis- 
lation. With government and __ local 
authority support, building societies will 
make advances of up to 90 per cent on 
any dwelling valued at up to £2,500 and up 
to £2,000 on any post-1918 dwelling. The 
Housing Minister pointed out that the 
scheme is designed to make home owner- 
ship easier for those persons who could 
neither obtain nor save the amount 
necessary for the initial deposit. 

Mr. MacMillan noted that the weekly 
repayment figure for a 90-per-cent advance 
on a house costing £1,800 ($5,040) would 
be £2 12s. ($7.28), including insurance and 
taxes, while that for a similar advance on 
a £2,500 building would be £3 12s. 5d. 
($10.15). These rates would attract a large 
eroup whose salaries ranged between £11 
($30.80) and £14 ($39.20) a week, the Min- 
ister remarked. Mr. MacMillan went on 
to note that there was nothing compulsory 
about these proposals but expressed the 
hope that local authorities would make a 
new feature of house ownership. 

Mr. H. Newton,: Chairman of the 
Building Societies Association, pledged the 
support of the societies and said that 
participation would be limited only by the 
funds available. 
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Canada’s Ist Ne-Raid Pact 
Signed by UAW and IAM 


A no-raiding and mutual assistance 
agreement, reported to be the first of its 
kind in Canada, was signed in Toronto on 
May 11 by officials of the United Auto 
Workers (CIO-CCL) and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL- 
TLC). The pact was signed by George 
Burt, Canadian Director of the UAW, and 
George P. Schollie, Canadian Director of 
the IAM. 

Under the terms of the agreement, which 
covers almost 10 per cent of the country’s 
unionized labour force, both unions have 
pledged not to organize workers in plants 
already represented by the other organiza- 
tion, to recognize the status quo of their 
present contracts and to co-operate on 
mutual problems. Though new plants or 
plants as yet unorganized are open to com- 
petition between the two, both have 
agreed to a “no mud-slinging” clause in 
any jurisdictional dispute which might arise. 

Speaking for the 60,000-member Auto 
Workers union, Mr. Burt expressed the hope 
that the pact would facilitate a no-raiding 
agreement of wider application between the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and the 
Trades and Labour Congress. Eric Peter- 
son of the 46,000-member Machinists asso- 
ciation hoped that other labour bodies 
would follow this example, with labour 
unity as the ultimate goal. 


AFL and CIO Sign 
No-Raiding Pact 


The no-raiding pact between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, under negotiation 
since last fall, came formally into effect 
June 9 at a ceremony in Washington. 
George Meany and Walter Reuther, presi- 
dents of the two labour organizations, 
exchanged signatures of some 70 AFL 
unions and 30 CIO unions that have agreed 
to cease raiding one another’s membership. 

The pact is intended as the first step 
toward a merger that would end the 
19-year old cleavage in organized labour 
in the United States. Technically it came 
into effect January 1 this year after being 
ratified at the annual conventions of the 
two groups last autumn. 

Since then both organizations have been 
gathering pledges of co-operation among 
their own unions. 

At a meeting of its executive board in 
Washington May 10, the CIO reversed a 
previous decision and announced that it 
would exchange signatures with the AFL. 
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The executive council of the AFL made a 
similar announcement at a meeting in 
Chicago May 14. 

Approximately 9,000,000 workers are rep- 
resented by the unions that come under 
the pact at the outset. Two large unions 
that have not yet signed the agreement are 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
(AFL), with 1,300,000 members, and the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), 
with about 1,250,000 members. 

The executive board of the teamsters’ 
union, which is headed by Dave Beck, 
voted February 18 not to sign the no- 
raiding agreement, while the President of 
the steel union, David J. McDonald, told 
the: Washington meeting of the CIO 
executive board that he believed the agree- 
ment to be sound but that he was not 
ready to sign it at the present time. 

There are 111 unions in the AFL and 35. 
in the CIO. Combined membership is 
about 14 million. 

A few small unions in each federation 
have withheld their signatures along with 
the teamsters and the steelworkers. The 
agreement is binding only on the indi- 
vidual unions signing it, and provides for 
the final decision of an umpire in all cases 
of raiding or attempts to raid another 
union which has also signed. 





Approve AFE Plan to End 
Jurisdictional Disputes 


A plan for the peaceful settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes within the American 
Federation of Labor was approved unani- 
mously by leaders of 100 affiliated national 
and international unions at a special con- 
ference in Chicago May 14. 

The plan, in perfected form, will be 
submitted by the Executive Council to the 
AFL convention in Los Angeles in Sep- 
tember for final approval. It will then go 
into effect for those unions subscribing to 
it individually. 

Set up on an entirely voluntary basis, the 
three-point plan provides that subscribing 
unions involved in a jurisdictional dispute 
shall first try to settle their differences by 
themselves. If that fails, the AFL will 
name a mediator to try to bring about 
agreement. 

Should that also fail within a specified 
time, the dispute will be submitted to an 
impartial arbitrator chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the AFL from a panel designated 
by the Executive Council. The decision of 
the arbitrator will be final and binding on 
the disputing parties. 

The new plan will 
existing jurisdictional 


not supersede 
adjustment plans 


such as those through which the building 


trades unions and the metal trades unions 
reconcile disputes among their member 
organizations. 


Two AFL Unions Sign 
Pact on Jurisdiction 


Two AFL unions in the United States 
have signed an agreement for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes to replace 
earlier pacts signed in 1925 and 1941. They 
are: the International Association of 
Machinists and the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry. 

It is the fifth such agreement entered 
into by the Machinists, two of which were 
with CIO unions. 

The new agreement, which defines in 
detail the jobs within the jurisdiction of 
each union, sets up the following procedure 
for the settlement of disputes: first, dis- 
putes are submitted to local representa- 
tives; second, representatives selected by 
the International Presidents of the unions 
will try for a settlement; third, the dispute 
will be submitted to a committee of three 
members from each union; and fourth, the 
dispute will go to a neutral umpire selected 
by the two International Presidents. 

The Machinists have signed similar 
agreements with the Internationa] Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
both AFL affillates, and with the United 
‘Automobile Workers and the United 
Rubber Workers of the CIO. 


Faft-Hartley Amendments 
Shelved by U.S. Senate 


Reform of the Taft-Hartley Act will not 
take place during the 1954 session of the 
United States Congress. By a vote of 50 
to 42, the US. Senate recently sent the 
revision bill containing President Eisen- 
hower’s proposed amendments to the con- 
troversial labour law back to committee, 
thus effectively killing its adoption this 
year. 

The President’s proposed amendments, 
made last January, were on the whole 
rejected by organized labour as being, in 
its view, even worse than the Taft-Hartley 
Act itself. 

Since its enactment in 1947, the unions 
have advocated either revision or outright 
repeal and replacement of the Act, which 
they consider excessively favourable to 
management. 
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ist Querter Immigration 
Shows 23 Per Cent Rise 


Immigration to Canada increased 10 per 
cent in March and 23 per cent for the first 
quarter of 1954 as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods in 19538, according to 
figures released by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


The total number of immigrants in March 
was 13,309, compared with 12,068 in March 
1953. The total for the first three months 
of this year was 28,223 while that for the 
same period last year was 22,937. 


In March, immigrants from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland numbered 3,497; from 
the United States, 775; and from other 
countries, 4,770. First quarter totals were: 
United Kingdom and Ireland, 7,882; United 
States, 2,158; Northern Europe, 8,410; and 
other countries, 9,773. 





Guebee Disputants Must 
Pay Own Arbitrators 


The parties involved in arbitration over 
a grievance or the interpretation and appli- 
eation of a collective agreement in Quebec 
now have to pay the fees and expenses 
of their representatives, arbitrators and 
witnesses. These expenses have in the past 
been borne by the provincial government. 


An Order in Council adopted May 138, 
which amends Order in Council 916 of June 
4, 1947, relating to fees and travelling 
expenses of arbitration board members, 
effected the change in the method of 
payment. 

The same Order in Council raises the fees 
of an arbitration board president from 
$12.50 to $15 for a half-day and from $25 
to $30 for a full day. 





Health Insurance Survey 
Made by Toronto Group 


A pamphlet entitled “Financing Health 
Services in Canada” has been published by 
the Joint Committee on Health Insurance, 
Toronto. 

Supplemented by charts’ and graphs, the 
booklet discusses the range and extent of 
voluntary accident and sickness insurance, 
health services provided by governments, 
and the adequacy of existing insurance and 
government services. 

Copies of the publication may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Joint Committee 
on Health Insurance; 302 Bay Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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Occupational Fatalities 
In Govt. Service Decline 


Occupational accident and diseases claims 
under the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act numbered 14,973 in the fiscal 
year 1953-54, compared with 14,305 in the 
fiscal year 1952-53 and 12,857 in 1951-52. 
Fatalities numbered 16 as against 19 in 
1952 and 14 in 1951-52. 

Of the total in 1953-54, 9,907 were 
medical aid claims, 4,759 compensation 
claims (2,410 full salary and 2,349 com- 
pensation proper), 61 pensions, 16 for 
death and 230 rejected claims. 

At December 31, 1958, a total of 191,001 
persons ‘was covered by the Act. Of this 
number, 171,449 were employed in govern- 
ment departments and services and 19,552 
in outside agencies such as Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Canadian Arsenals 
Limited and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Work Accidents Injure 
2 Million in U.S. in 19535 


The U.S. Department of Labor has 
reported that some 2,031,000 workers in 
that country received disabling injuries on 
their jobs during 1953. The figure for 1952 
was 2,040,000. 

“In view of the somewhat higher level 
of employment in most of 1953,’ said the 
Department, “the failure of the injury total 
to rise is a favourable indication of achieve- 
ment in the efforts to bring greater 
employment safety.” 

Included in the 1953 estimate are about 
15,000 deaths and 84,000 permanent dis- 
abilities. The latter group included some 
1,500 cases in which the disability was 
serious enough to incapacitate completely 
the injured person for any gainful employ- 
ment for the remainder of his life. 

The remaining persons, approximately 
1,935,000, suffered temporary injuries which 
disabled them for one full day or more, 
but from which they recovered without any 
permanent ill-effects. 

Mining was the one industrial group to 
show substantial improvement in its safety 
record. Work injuries in this industry 
decreased 19 per cent from the 1952 total. 
Employment in the industry decreased only 
5 per cent in the same period. 


Que. Clinte Rehabilitates 
1,000 Disabled in Year 


During the fiscal year 1953-54, more than 
a thousand victims of industrial accidents 
were rehabilitated at the Province of 
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Quebec’s Rehabilitation Clinic in Montreal, 
according to the report of its Quperin- 
tendent, Dr. Doriva Leonard. 


5,900 Since 1947 


This brings to more than 5,500 the 
number of workers who, left with a serious 
disability as the result of an industrial 
accident, have been rehabilitated at the 
Clinic since its establishment in 1947. The 
Clinic has given a total of 1,350,000 physio- 
therapy treatments, 220,000 of them during 
the past year. 

Under the direction of specialists, and 
provided with the most modern equipment, 
the Rehabilitation Clinic has as its objec- 
tive the readaptation for work, by means 
of suitable treatment, of workers who have 
been the victims of disabling industrial 
accidents. 


70 Per Cent of Pay 


While the accident victim is at the 
Clinic, he draws 70 per cent of his wages 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, which also pays his transportation 
expenses and his room and board. ‘The 
treatments are, of course, free. 

In 1953, the Rehabilitation Service 
enabled more than 700 accident victims to 
return to their former employment, in spite 
of their disability, and 300 to obtain new 
jobs. 


Que. Compensation Claims 


Drop 23 Per Cent in 1953 


According to the annual report of the 
Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents, the province’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission received 
a total of 93,506 claims in 1953, compared 
with 97,177 the previous year. 

This notable reduction of 3-7 per cent, 
according to the joint presidents Tom H. 
Millet and Paul A. Cooke, results from 
the vigilance and caution of the workers 
themselves. 


Amount of Payments 


The cost of industrial accidents in the 
province of Quebec has not yet been estab- 
lished for 1953; but the amounts paid to 
injured workers for compensation and 
medical care totalled $16,131,882. 

The Association’s safety officers visited 
17,352 plants and work-sites during the year 
and made 5,266 investigations following 
serious accidents. Special members’ certifi- 
cates were awarded to 21 companies which 
had completed a million or more hours of 
work without a single lost-time accident. 


Manitoba Job Accidents 
Down Slightly in 1953 


Industrial accidents in Manitoba during 
1953 declined slightly, from 21,113 in 1952 
to 20,879, according to the annual report 
issued by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Fatal accidents, on the other hand, 
increased, totalling 42 compared with the 
40 reported the previous year. 

The Board report notes that despite the 
large number of accidents reported each 
year, the percentage of permanent dis- 
ability cases is relatively low. In 1952 there 
were only 337 such cases and of this 
number, 217 had disabilities which did not 
exceed 10 per cent of total disability. 

Total disbursements made in 1953 
amounted to $2,337,803.25; of this amount, 
$763,787.91 was paid in compensation and 
$476,559.90 for medical aid. 


U.S. Committee to Study 
Older Worker Problem 


A departmental committee to study the 
specific problems of the older worker has 
been appointed in the US. Department of 
Labor, Secretary of Labor James Mitchell 
announced last month. 

“The older worker is a primary labour 
resource of this country,” the Secretary 
said when making the announcement, “and 
in terms of world competition, both in 
peace and war, the limited size of our 
labour resource is our weakest point. The 
development of our capabilities in this 
connection to the maximum is an economic 
problem and a military problem of the 
highest magnitude. 

“We have got to help all of our people 
develop ali of their skills to make up for 
the limitations in numbers of our workers.” 

Secretary Mitchel said he wanted the 
committee to “round up what is being done 
in connection with the problem of the older 
worker, study it and suggest what ought 
to be done”. 


Two Main Issues 


Surveys by the U.S. Department of 
Labor have indicated that there are two 
main issues involved in the problem:— 

1. The hiring policies of many firms 
reflect a prejudice against workers who are 
over 45. Some even set age limits for 
women as low as 35 years. A 1952 survey 
showed that, although one-third of the 
applicants at local employment offices were 
over 45 years of age, this group obtained 
only 14 per cent of the jobs. 

2. Most employers give as their main 
reason for not hiring older workers the 


effect such hiring has on pension and insur- 
ance programs. They maintain that too 
many older persons on the payroll increases 
the cost of insurance, pension and work- 
men’s compensation programs. 

The committee will investigate the best 
methods of persuading employers to accept 
the older worker on the basis of his 
qualifications for the job and not reject 
him merely because of his age. The Bureau 
of Employment Security has already urged 
local employment offices to encourage older 
workers seeking employment, many of 
whom are unemployed for the first time 
in their lives, to take a new look at their 
abilities and change their line of work if 
necessary. 


Committee Members 


Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, was named 
Chairman of the committee. Members 
appointed were: Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, 
Associate Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards; Mrs. Mary Hilton, Chief of 
Research, Women’s Bureau; Mrs. Helen 
Ringe, Special Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics; Ansel R. Cleary, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Appren- 


ticeship; and Charles E. Odell, Chief 
of Counselling, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


Many U.K. Firms Modify 
Policy on Older Workers 


More than 500 firms in the United 
Kingdom have modified their employment 
regulations for older people as a result of 
publicity given the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Employment 
of Older Men and Women (L.G., April 
1954, p. 541). 

The Committee has a long list of firms 
known to have changed their policy, the 
House of Commons was informed by its 
Chairman, Harold Watkinson, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, in a progress report on 
the Committee’s campaign to break down 
the barriers to the employment of older 
people. 

As an example, he referred to a large 
shipbuilding and repairing concern which 
had notified the Committee that there is 
now no fixed retirement age, provided the 
workers remain capable of carrying out their 
duties. ‘The firm has 24 manual workers 
over 60 years of age, 80 over 65 and 48 over 
70, he said. 

Already, stated the Chairman, some firms 
are specifically notifying vacancies for 
people over normal pensionable age. 
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U.S. Company Employs 
3224 Aged over 60 


A company that numbers among its 
many older employees an 80-year-old 
great-grandmother is described in an article 
by Frank Dixon in the May issue of 
American Business. The company is the 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company of 
Chicago. 

Of the more than 2,700 employees in the 
firm’s home office, 324 are over 60 years 
of age and 780 are over 50 In addition, 
there are 104 workers who are handicapped. 


Recent Survey Made 
A recent survey of these employees, the 
article states, showed that 75-8 per cent of 
these older workers have fewer absences 


than younger people in the offices. The 
older workers also compare favourably 
with the younger associates in work 


output, with 62-9 per cent of them doing 
the same work volume as the younger 
employees. 

According to the article, a company 
spokesman said the older workers have a 
“terrific facility” for getting along with 
associates, far outshining their younger 
co-workers in this respect. 

Age and handicaps are no deterrents to 
employment in the company, which has a 


specialized program for training 
workers and those with certain disabilities. 
In some cases, a Job may be arranged to 
suit a handicapped person’s capabilities. 

Many of the older employees of the 
company are persons who were forced to 
retire at a certain age at other firms. 

The company has three separate shifts, 
but most of the older workers are on the 
regular shift. All employees work a full 
eight-hour day, as there are no part-time 
workers on the payroll. 

Employees have pointed out, says the 
article, that the company’s policy towards 
‘oldsters is not to separate them as a group. 
There is a complete intermingling of older 
and younger personnel. 





Alberta Engineers Sign 
Provinee-Wide Agreement 


After three years of organizing effort, 
two Alberta locals of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers have signed 
a province-wide agreement with the Alberta 
Division, Prairie Roadbuilders’ Section, 
Canadian Construction Association. Local 
933, Calgary, and Local 955, Edmonton, 
were the union signatories; 24 individual 
contractors signed the contract. 


Provincial Labour Organizations Submit Briefs 


Joint TLC-CCL Brief on Unemployment in N.S. 


A demand that Nova Scotia be declared 
a “distressed area” was contained in a joint 
brief on unemployment presented to the 
provincial government in April by the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) and the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Such a declaration, said the brief, would 
mean that the government would for a ten- 
year period proceed- to inaugurate an 
intensive plan of industrial development in 
the province. 

The brief, submitted by a delegation of 
100 trade unionists, emphasized the serious- 
ness of unemployment in Cape Breton and 
mainland centres. It advocated increased 
unemployment insurance benefits and the 
extension of supplementary benefits, public 
works programs in the most seriously 
affected areas, and government development 
of the province’s power facilities. 

Industrial development in the province, 
said the brief, should include the develop- 
ment of an abundance of cheap power, the 
granting of adequate freight subventions to 
enable Nova Scotia products to be placed 
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in mass market areas, inducements for 
the location of new industries in the 
province, assistance to existing industries 
to expand job opportunities, and the 
granting of more defence contracts to Nova 
Scotia communities. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Government ownership and development 
of electric power and telephone communica- 
tions was advocated by the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour (TLC) in a brief 
submitted to the provincial government in 
April. Public ownership of such facilities, 
said the brief, is necessary for industrial 
expansion in the province. 

The brief expressed the Federation’s 
opposition to the export of raw materials 
that can be processed in Newfoundland. 

The Government was asked to institute 
a housing program in the province and to 
press for a national contributory health 
insurance plan. 

Calling attention to rising unemployment, 
the brief urged the provincial and federal 
governments to do all in their power to 
check the trend. , 
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Other requests included the enactment of 
an Equal Pay Act, amendments to the 
Labour Relations Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, a minimum wage of 85 
cents per hour, and a five-day 40-hour work 
week. 

The Federation asked the Government to 
adopt a policy of inserting a Fair Labour 
‘Clause in its contracts similar to that used 
by the Federal Government. 


A brief presented in April by the 
St. John’s Branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association asked that the New- 
foundland Government outlaw the boycott 
and the sympathetic strike, and abolish the 
voluntary revocable check-off now provided 
by the Labour Relations Act. 

The brief suggested that closed shop and 
union shop provisions in working agree- 
ments be left outside the scope of legisla- 
tion and settled between unions and 
employers by negotiation. 

The Branch also asked that it be given 
the opportunity to review and comment on 
labour legislation before it is enacted, 
expressed opposition to increased workmen’s 
compensation benefits if such benefits are 
to be extended to pensions and allowances 


already in effect, and asked that manufac- 
turing machinery, parts and replacements be 
exempt from the province’s three-per-cent 
Social Security Tax. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 

Construction of at least 50,000 low-rental 
dwelling units within the next two years 
was proposed in the legislative brief sub- 
mitted to the provincial government by the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC) in March. 

The Federation said such a program 
would not only alleviate the present housing 
situation but would also provide employ- 
ment for thousands of Ontario workmen at 
a time when unemployment is on the 
increase. 

A number of amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act were requested, including one 
to speed up conciliation proceedings. 

The Federation also requested legislation 
establishing a 40-hour work week, compen- 
sation of 100 per cent of wages for injured 
workmen, an increase in penalties for 
offences against the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, a minimum wage for female 
workers of 75 cents per hour, and a 
contributory provincial health plan. 


House of Commons Debates of Labour Interest 


National Employment Service 
May 10 


The Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of 
‘Citizenship and Immigration replied to 
Mr. H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) that 
the Department was not by-passing the 
National Employment Service in an 
attempt to obtain jobs for immigrants at” 
lower than standard wages. Mr. Herridge 
‘based his question upon a news report in 
the Ottawa Citizen of May 8. 


Vocational Training for Unemployed 
May 17 

Mr. F. Zaplitny (Dauphin) asked the 
Minister of Labour if the Government was 
providing any assistance for the vocational 
and/or technical training of the unem- 
ployed, to what extent tnis assistance was 
‘being granted, whether it was established 
upon a dominion-provincial basis and what 
expenditure had been involved in 1953 and 
the pertinent months of 1954. Mr. Gregg 
replied :— 

“Unemployed persons who require train- 
ing to fit them for suitable employment 


may be referred to the National Employ- 
ment Service for short-term training, not 
exceeding twelve months, in classes oper- 
ated under the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Program; 1,660 such persons were 
referred for training during the past fiscal 
year.” Mr. Gregg noted that under the 
vocational training agreement, the prov- 
inces and the Federal Government shared 
the costs equally. British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia partici- 
pate in such an agreement while Ontario 
provides training for disabled persons only, 
the Minister added. 


The Minister of Labour listed the federal 
contributions for the fiscal year 1953 as 
follows :— 


INO vai COU sone eer $78,289 .25 
Quechee) <ii.cnee he aes 21,828.28 
Weanitoba.r sue een he 30,370.60 
A Der tal se sree eee ee ee 53,621.76 
INGwe Dru uswicke mm. setae 37,438.75 
OnuarlOs Site tee eee one 18,235.99 
Saskatchewan .......... 27,673.18 
British Columbia ...... 10,432.14 

FLO bail bee hackers cts Sees 277,889 .95 
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May 19 

The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans’ Affairs, moved that the House 
go into committee to consider Bill No. 326, 
to amend the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act. When the House was in 
committee, Mrs. Ellen Fairclough (Hamil- 
ton West) asked the Minister of Labour 
if the Government intended to use the 
facilities of the Department of Labour to 
train the unemployed such as had been 
done at Marysville. Mrs. Fairclough 
stated that at present many Canadian 
workers coming to Canada with specific 
skills have little or no difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment. 

Mr. Gregg replied that he would speak 
more fully when the Department’s estimates 
were being considered but noted that the 
Government would carry out such projects 
only if “the province concerned is whole- 
heartedly in accord with it and is willing 
to initiate the training for which we can 
bear 50 per cent of the cost.” He added: 
“In other words, the schools themselves, if 
new training facilities have to be created 
to take care of the training of unemployed 
persons, have to be brought into being by 
the provinces and we help them in the cost 
to the extent of 50 per cent.” 

The Bill was reported, read the third 
time and passed. 


CNR Lay-offs 
May 20 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked the Hon. Mr. Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport, if he could make 
any statement to assure railway workers 
that future lay-offs were not in prospect. 
Mr. Chevrier replied that in addition to 
the 1,500 men he had reported earlier had 
been laid off, an additional number had 
been suspended, mainly because of the 
decline 
Railway lines connecting with United 
States railways. He added that the 
employment situation on the Canadian 
National was “far superior” to that of 
United States lines. Mr. Chevrier noted 
that 600 should be added to the 1,500 he 
mentioned earlier. 


Disabled Persons 
May 24 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, opened debate in 
committee on a resolution that expenditure 
be provided whereby the provinces would 
be reimbursed for funds granted to totally 
and permanently disabled persons over the 
age of 18 and who were in need of such 
aid. The amount would not exceed 50 
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in trafic on Canadian National : 


per cent of forty dollars monthly for each 
recipient or the amount paid by the proy- 
inces, whichever was the lesser. The 
Minister also noted that five provinces 
had already passed enabling legislation. 
The bill was then read for the first time. 

Among those taking part in the debate 
were Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre), Mr. W. G. Blair (Lanark) 
and Mr. G. H. Castledon (Yorkton). 


Public Service Superannuation Act 
May 25 

The Hon. W. EB. Harris (for the Min- 
ister of Finance), moved that the House 
go into committee to consider a resolution 
introducing a plan for contributory death 
benefits for members of the armed forces 
and public servants. After some debate, 
the resolution was reported, read the second 
time and concurred in. Bill No. 463, to 
amend the Public Service Superannuation 
Act, was then read the first time. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
May 25 
The House resumed, from March 23, con- 
sideration of a motion of Mr. Stanley 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) for the 
second reading of Bill No. 4, to amend the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. Mr. Knowles’ motion, calling 
for the inclusion of a voluntary revocable 
check-off of union dues in the federal labour 
laws, was defeated on division by 107 votes 
to 51. 


Amendment fo Industrial Relations Act 
May 28 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved for leave to introduce Bill 


_No. 466 to amend the Industrial Relations 


and Disputes Investigation Act. Mr. 
Knowles’ motion, calling for an amendment 
to Section 45 of the Act dealing with the 
laying of an information or the bringing 
of a prosecution, is designed to clear up 
what the member termed an uncertainty in 
the wording in this section of the Act. The 
motion was agreed to and the bill read the 
first time. 


Old Age and Blind Pensions 
May 31 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) introduced a motion that con- 
sideration should be given to increasing the 
amount paid to old age and blind pensioners 
under the Old Age Assistance Act, the Old 
Age Security Act and the Blind Persons 
Act. After considerable debate, Mr. 
Knowles’ motion was defeated by 86 votes 
to 46. 


21st Meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council 


Minister of Labour requests increased funds to provide for training 
programs for unemployed persons in areas where joblessness is acute 


Problems of unemployment received 
serious consideration at the 2Ist semi- 
annual meeting of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council in Ottawa last month. 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
announced that the amount requested 
in the supplementary estimates under 
Schedule “M” had been increased to 
provide for training programs for unem- 
ployed persons, in co-operation with the 
provinces, in areas where the situation 1s 
acute. A sub-committee is to be appointed 
to study and report to the next meeting 
of the Council on problems of unemploy- 
ment, with special reference to training in 
new skills. 


Composed of representatives of 
employers, labour, war veterans, women’s 
organizations, educationists and other in- 
terested groups, the Council assists the 
federal Minister of Labour in formulating 
policy and administrative procedure in the 
promotion of vocational training in Canada. 

The two-day meeting was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. G. Fred McNally, 
former Chancellor of the University of 
Alberta. 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, in his welcoming 
address, urged the Council to consider ways 
and means of expanding training for unem- 
ployed persons to increase their chances of 
finding work. 


We have some problem areas, he said, 
particularly in Marysville, N.B., and coal 
mining areas in Nova Scotia, some bad 
patches of unemployment that fine weather 
is not going to cure. We cannot pipe oil 
from Alberta to other parts of Canada and 
still burn the same amount of coal. This 
has caused, and is going to be the cause 
even more so, of putting out of employ- 
ment many men who earn their livelihood 
under the ground. Unemployment is also 
occurring among textile workers, due to a 
number of factors. Something should be 
done, stated Mr. Gregg, by the provinces 
concerned and the Federal Government to 
help ease the strain on these workers. 


“It may be outside the Council’s terms 
of reference,” he continued, “but Evan 


wondering whether the younger men could 
be encouraged to take vocational training 
in the schools. It can only be done by 
persuasion; it cannot be done by legisla- 
tion; and I should like you to consider 
this suggestion in relation to your work.” 

The Minister expressed particular con- 
cern for the older workers thrown out of 
employment. They do not want to move 
away from their homes and at the moment, 
he said, there is not much to suggest that 
they leave for. Younger people, he felt, 
can find their way with the help of 
encouragement. 

Considerably more money, said Mr. 
Gregg, has been provided in the supple- 
mentary estimates in the hope that 
Schedule “M” can, without violating the 
Act, be legitimately utilized for training of 
these people. “Efforts will be continued to 
find opportunities for them in their own 
community, their own province, their own 
Canada. It is a question of whether we, 
as a Federal Department of Labour, are 
within our rights in doing so, if the prov- 
inces are willing and that, of course, is 
inherent in the whole Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. 

“For those who do not come within the 
categories prescribed in Schedule “M”, we 
will co-operate with the provinces, if it is 
their wish, in moving young people and 
their families from places where there are 
no jobs to places where there are,” the 
Minister told the Council. 


Turning then to youth training, Mr. 
Gregg said that he and the Deputy Min- 
ister would have some suggestions to make 
in regard to increasing the amount of the 
erant. In the meantime, it stands as it 
was last year until the whole matter is 
reviewed. 

¢ 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


“There have been few recommendations 
of this Council that the Department has 
not been prepared to support,” said 
Deputy Minister Arthur H. Brown while 
expressing appreciation of the Council’s 
work. 

Commending the Council on its report 
in relation to the new vocational schools 
assistance agreement, he said:— 
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“You have recommended a substantial 
increase in the amount of the annual 
appropriation for that purpose. That is, 
of course, something that we have to sell 
to our friends in the Department of 
Finance, but the fact of having behind us 
the recommendation of this Council will 
make it much easier.” 


Progress Report 


Since April 1945, a total of $94 million 
in grants has been claimed by the prov- 
inces from the capital fund for the con- 
struction of new buildings, additions to 
present buildings and the provision of 
equipment for vocational training, C. R. 
Ford, Assistant Director of Training, 
reported. These amounts were matched 
dollar for dollar, by the provinces. As the 
following breakdown shows, 95-1 per cent 
of the allotment has been claimed up to 
March 31, 1954:— 





























- Percentage of 
Province Allotment ete oie Allotment 
et Claimed 
$ $ cts. 
IN cee 29 24250 intae geass cen) agen eae em ie 
(evil 82,000 82,000 00 100 
INGO Ae 504,300 446,358 59 85-5 
IN Bea ane 433,000 433,000 00 100 
Que wee 3,139,400 | 3,139,400 00 100 
Onteeeie 3,031,500 | 2,807,685 93 92-6 
Man 656, 000 447,596 28 68-2 
DASkaeeee 858, 200 858,200 00 100 
cAlta tee 700,200 700,200 00 100 
jon OR a as 595,400 595,400 00 100 
10,292,250 | 9,509,840 80 95-1 
Enrolment in vocational schools and 


classes in 1952-53 was about 240,000. 

Three agreements—Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance, Vocational ‘Training, and 
Apprenticeship—have been completed 
between the Northwest Territories and the 
Department of Labour. Under the Voca- 
tional Schools’ Assistance Agreement, the 
outright grant was reduced from $10,000 to 
$1,500 because the population of the area 
is considerably smaller than that of any 
province. 

Need for further facilities of the trade 
school or “institute of trades” type was 
emphasized by Mr. Ford. There are, he 
said, not enough training facilities in 
Canada to provide training for persons who 
are not in attendance at, or cannot attend, 
one of the vocational or technical high 
schools. 





Amendments to Act 


In his report to Council, A. W. Crawford, 


Director of Training, outlined the progress 
of Bill 326, An Act to Amend the Voca- 
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tional Training Co-ordination Act, then 
before Parliament. It had been considered 
by the Standing Committee on Labour 
Relations and had the support of all parties, 
both in the Committee and in the House. 
The only criticism, he said, has been that 
not enough is being done in the field of 
vocational training. 

The Bill, said Mr. Crawford, brings the 
Act up to date by eliminating references 
to the Second World War and _ provides 
new authority as follows:— 

Section 3-1 (e)—Authorizes the establish- 
ment of vocational training projects to be 
conducted under the Act for or on behalf 
of other federal government departments, 
i.e., National Defence, Transport, ete. 

Section 4-1 (f)—Makes specific provision 
for the rehabilitation training of disabled 
civilians. 

Section 4-1 (g)—Authorizes sharing in the 
costs of training programs for persons 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, mining, 
fishing, homemaking, etc. This section is 
intended to cover some training programs 
heretofore operated under Schedule “O”, 

Section 6-1—Authorizes an increase from 
16 to 20 in the membership of Council. 
This will make it possible to have a rep- 
resentative of each provincial government 
on Council. 

Section 6-9—Authorizes the fixing of the 
per diem allowance for Council members 
by Order in Council. 

Section 6-10—Provides for the appoint- 
ment of alternate members who will repre- 
sent the same groups as the regular 
members and who, when acting for the 
appropriate regular members, shall have all 
the privileges and prerequisites of regular 
Council members. 

Section 11—Extends the time for tabling 
the Annual Report from 60 to 120 days 
after termination of the fiscal year. 

The Council expressed appreciation in a 
motion of the “very complete review of 
the vocational training program” given by 
Dr. F. T. Fairey, MP, a member of the 
Council, during the discussion of Bill 326 
in the House of Commons and for his 
support of the Council’s recommendations. 


Training for Unemployed 


Considerable time was given to discussing 
training programs for those who are unem- 
ployed. In his report, the Director of 
Training expressed the opinion of the 
Department that in local areas where the 
situation is acute, it might be relieved to 
a considerable extent by specially organ- 
ized training programs which would provide 
new skills for persons permanently displaced 


from their regular employment through the 
closing of industrial plants or reduction of 
industrial operations. The question for 
consideration by Council, said Mr. Craw- 
ford, is to what extent should the provi- 
sions of Schedule ““M” be used to alleviate 
such conditions? 


After lengthy discussion Council passed 
the following resolution :— 


WHEREAS there have developed in various 
parts of Canada certain depressed areas in 
which unemployment’ is a serious problem; 
and 


WHEREAS emergency measures to. aid 
unemployed have been taken in some areas 
in which measures federal and provincial 
authorities co-operate; and 

WHEREAS vocational training is an integral 
part of any solutions to this problem so far 
developed, becoming in some degree the con- 
eern of this Council; and 


WHEREAS there now appears needed a 
study of these presently more or less isolated 
and diverse situations in their basic and 
long-term aspects, 


THEREFORE RESOLVED that a sub-committee 
of this Council be appointed by the Chairman 
in consultation with the Director of Training, 
composed of five members of Council, repre- 
sentative, in so far as practicable, of the 
various regions of. Canada and the Director 
of Training or his representative and a 
representative of the National Employment 
Service, this sub-committee to make a 
preliminary study and report at the next 
meeting of Council, which report as approved 
by Council to be the basis of further study, 
of such phases of the problem as (a) federal 
and provincial government policies in respect 
to development of industries to absorb unem- 
ployment slack; (b) the inherent limitations 
of training in relation to unemployment in- 
cluding reference to the older worker; (c) 
emergency measures presently operative in 
Canada with special attention to common 
elements; (d) development of basic principles 
and (e) conclusions and recommendations. 


The Council took the view that Schedule 
“M” provides a useful vehicle for meeting 
emergencies where vocational training can 
assist. As it is impossible to foresee just 
what emergencies will arise, a resolution was 
passed urging that all authorities be in- 
structed that Schedule “M” is available in 
the widest sense for helping to meet 
emergencies. 


Student Aid 


Concern for the future of student aid 
under the provisions of Bill 326 was 
expressed by the Chairman and other 
members. 

The Council recognized that steps might 
be taken to implement recommendations 
of the Massey Commission concerning 
assistance to universities but emphasized 
that student aid as operated under the 
Youth Training Schedule and the provision 


of funds to universities for scholarships are 
quite different in their purpose and applica- 
tion. Student aid, they pointed out, was 
instituted to help needy students worthy of 
help, rather than to assist universities. 


The feeling of the Council in this matter 
was expressed in the following resolution :— 


WHEREAS there is a continuing and in- 
creasing need for highly trained personnel 
in all vocations, and 

WuHuerEAS the Dominion-Provincial student 
aid scheme established under Schedule “O” 
of the Vocational Training Agreement is 
designed to provide direct financial aid to 
students who are in financial need and who 
are seeking further training, and 

Wuereas all aid under the above schedule 
is paid direct to the individual student in 
accordance with his need and the need for 
trained personnel and is not distributed on 
a high scholarship basis only, and 

WHEREAS this program has been success- 
fully operated for some thirteen years, 
during which thousands of students have 
been assisted in further training of value 
to Canada, and 

Wuereas the program has been strongly 
supported by all of the provincial govern- 
ments of Canada to a total sum greatly in 
excess of and double the amount given by 
the Government of Canada, and 

WHEREAS it has proved to be the most 
practical and easily administered method of 
providing assistance to worthy students on a 
co-operative basis, and 

WHEREAS in some provinces it is not 
possible for the universities to provide train- 
ing in such fields as agriculture, forestry, 
nursing, etc., and it is necessary for students 
in these fields to study in other provinces. 

THEREFORE the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council most strongly recommends 
that this scheme, as now established, be 
continued; 

And further, that consideration be given 
to increasing the annual contribution made 
by the Government of Canada for this pur- 
pose, which should not be confused with any 
plan for university scholarship. 


Vocational Training Agreement 


The Vocational ‘Training Agreement, 
which was renewed in 1953 for one year 
only because of uncertainty as regards 
student aid, has been revised in form, but 
not in content, Mr. Crawford reported, and 
the Department has recommended renewal 
for five years. The revised agreement, 
including Schedules “K” 1, “K” 2, “L”, 
“VW KOU OQ eand = Risa was felerred 10 
Treasury Board and Council in April and 
an Order in Council has been passed 
authorizing the Minister to enter into five- 
year agreements with the provinces, with 
the exception of the section dealing with 
student aid, which is to be effective for one 
year only. 

The new Schedule “M”, Mr. Crawford 
stated, makes provision for training on the 
job. Heretofore this type of training was 
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restricted to disabled cases. This change 
was made because of the need for indi- 
vidual training of different types when 
dealing with acute local unemployment 
situations. The upper age of 30 has been 
removed from Schedule “O”, primarily 
because of the inadvisability of any age 
limit for fisherman. Schedule “X”, which 
listed non-shareable expenditures, has been 
deleted. Schedule “Y” has been changed 
to Appendix “Y” and the arrangement and 
wording revised, with no important change 
in application. The term “Schedule” will 
henceforth be confined to those schedules 
listed above. Regulations and lists of 
shareable expenditures will be attached to 
the main agreements as appendices. 


Vocational School's Assistance Agreement 


Ninety-five per cent of the capital funds 
allotted under the Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement had been claimed, 
Council members were informed (see 
Progress Report above). Total enrolment 
in vocational training schools, other than 
enrolments of apprentices and _ trainees 
under Schedule “M”’, for 1952-53 was about 
240,000, reflecting an appreciable increase in 
recent years. Expenditures totalling $51 
million for expansion of vocational training 
facilities during the next five years are 
planned by the provinces. 

Reference was made to the reduction in 
the outright grant to the Northwest Terri- 
tories and concern was expressed that the 
principle might be extended to other prov- 
inces having relatively small populations. 
This concern was recorded in the following 
resolution :— 

The Advisory Council notes that in the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 
signed by the Federal Government and the 
Northwest Territories the $10,000 outright 
grant provided for in clause 3(a) of the 
agreement with the other provinces has been 
reduced to $1,500. It is the opinion of the 
Council that this reduction introduces a 
change in principle inimical to the interests 
of the provinces most in need of federal 
assistance of the kind provided for in clause 
3(a) of the agreement. The Council wishes 
to go on record as being opposed to the 
change in principle incorporated in clause 
3(a) of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement. 


Objection was received from Saskat- 
chewan to that feature of the Agreement 
whereby the annual distribution of federal 
assistance, aside from outright grants, must 
conform to specified limits. Such limita- 
tions, it was stated, unduly confine a 
provincial program and are too inflexible 
for application without review over a ten- 
year period. Also, all. provincial training 
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plans have not reached the same stage of 
maturity and what is suitable for one prov- 
ince might not be for another. 

It was agreed that arguments supporting 
the objection would be forwarded to the 
Director of Training and that copies would 
be sent to the provinces for their comment 
to ascertain. how opinion stands on the 
question. 


Apprenticeship Agreement 


The Apprenticeship Agreement expired on 
March 31, 1954. Mr. Crawford reported 
that duplicate copies of the new agreement, 
approved by Treasury Board and the Privy 
Council, had been sent to each province 
for signature by the appropriate Minister. 
The new agreement, he explained, provides 
for sharing in practically all types of 
expenditures on apprenticeship training 
projects. Excluded are provincial adminis- 
tration costs, except field activities of pro- 
vineial officials. Previously, expenditures 
were restricted to actual costs of training 
classes and the salaries and_ travelling 
expenses of full-time field representatives. 
The term of the agreement is ten years. 

The liberalizing feature incorporated in 
the new agreement have met with favour- 
able comment, Mr. Crawford reported. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses 


Progress in the preparation of vocational 
correspondence courses during the past six 
months continued at the same rate as 
previously. The status at May 1 was that 
62 courses had been undertaken; of these, 
21 had been completed and 4 dropped. 

It was agreed to continue the prepara- 
tion of courses and to complete the program 
as outlined. Estimates, it was proposed, 
should be based on past experience. 

Council recommended that greater pub- 
licity be given to Canadian vocational 
courses and that consideration should be 
given to incorporating in the Vocational 
Training Agreement provision for sharing 
by the Federal Government and the prov- 
inces in costs of advertising. 


Training in Penitentiaries 


A report on training in penitentiaries was 
received from the Assistant Commissioner 
for Industries and Vocational Training. 
Training has been given in 14 different 
occupations, it showed. The Council 
recorded its satisfaction with the work that 
has been done and offered continued 
co-operation in any way the federal authori- 
ties may think possible towards extension 
or improvement of this service. 


Other Business 


Other matters which received the atten- 
tion of the Council included training of 
older persons, training of the handicapped, 
vocational training of Indians, training of 
armed service tradesmen, training for 
merchant seamen in navigation and engi- 
neering, training of workers for defence 
industries, training for federal departments, 
training of civilian teachers for the armed 
services, supervisory training and youth 
training. 

Filmstrips on the plumbing trade and 
“Careers in Engineering”, jointly prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, 


Department of Labour, and the National 
Film Board, were shown. Two other film- 
strips, “The Social Worker” and “Radio 
and Electronics”, are near completion, it 
was reported. 


The chairman introduced J. A. Doyle, 
Director of Technical Education, Saskat- 
chewan, who replaces W. A. Ross as a 
member of the Council, and S. R. Ross and 
G. M. Ingersoll, who have been appointed 
to the staff of the Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch since the last meeting of 
the Council. 


October 21 and 22 were tentatively set 
as dates for the next meeting of the Council. 


McGill University’s 6" Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


Attendance showed marked increase over previous years. 


Delegates 


came from every part of Canada east of Manitoba. Five papers lpre- 
sented on central theme, “Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations” 


A marked increase in registration was 
recorded this year at the sixth annual 
conference of McGill University’s Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. About 200 dele- 
gates— representatives of management, 
labour, governments and universities—came 
from as far west as Manitoba and as far 
east as Newfoundland. Last year approxi- 
mately 100 attended. 

Theme of the two-day conference was 
“Personnel Administration and Industrial 
Relations” and the five speakers presented 
papers on such topics as leadership, atti- 
tudes, full employment, and the collective 
bargaining process. 

The conference, held on April 21 and 22, 
heard the results of research studies on the 
patterns of effective leadership and how to 
cultivate those patterns in industry; was 
told of the importance of attitudes, in 
industrial relations; was warned that 
democracy must: solve the problem of full 
employment; and was given suggestions on 
foreman training and _ worker-foreman- 
steward relationships. 

The one union speaker made an appeal 
for the encouragement of “the maximum 
participation of working men in the affairs 
of their own lives’. The individual 
worker’s role in collective bargaining is 
diminishing, he declared. 


The speakers and the titles of their 
addresses were: Dr. Robert L. Kahn, 
Director of ‘the Human Relations Program, 
Survey Research Centre, University of 
Michigan, “Leadership Patterns and Organ- 
izational Effectiveness”; Dr. Ross Stagner, 
Professor in the Institute of Labour and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
“The Importance of Attitudes in Industrial 
Relations”; Prof. Eric Kierans, Director, 
School of Commerce, McGill, “Full 
Employment Stresses”; George W. Brooks, 
Director of Research and Education, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL), “Opportunities 
and Limitations of Collective Bargaining” ; 
and Dr. Neil W. Chamberlain, Assistant 
Director, Labour and Management Centre, 
Yale University, “Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Administration”. 

The conference was again under the 
direction of Prof. H. D. Woods, Director, 
Industrial Relations Centre, McGill 
University. 


Dr. Robert L. Kahn 


Dr. Kahn divided his address on “Leader- 
ship Patterns and Organizational Effective- 
ness” into two parts: “Effective Leadership 
Patterns” and “How to Bring About 
Effective Leadership Patterns”. 
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In the first part of his speech he told 
of the results of a research project under- 
taken by the Human Relations Program* 
of the Survey Research Centre of the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Kahn is 
director of the Program. 

In the second part, he gave suggestions 
on applying the theory resulting from the 
survey. 

The survey on which Dr. Kahn reported 
detailed findings to the conference was one 
that had been conducted over a period 
long enough to record changes in attitudes. 

The speaker discussed patterns of leader- 
ship under four headings: differentiation of 
the supervisory role, closeness of super- 
vision, employee-centred supervision, and 
man-to-man relationships within the group. 

Dr. Kahn defined the first heading, 
“Differentiation of the Supervisory Role,” 
as “the ability of the supervisor to separate 
himself from the group in terms of the 
something unique that he is able to con- 
tribute to the group”. 

“The foremen who were high producers,” 
he reported, “spent more time on planning, 
more time on specially-skilled jobs the men 
could not do. The foremen who were low 
producers spent more time doing work that 
the men could do. The supervisors with 
the best production records gave more time 
to supervising and less time to clerical 
duties and relations with their superiors. 
Where little time was spent on supervision, 
an informal leader often appeared; the 
foreman, in effect, was abdicating his 
function.” 

Under the heading “Closeness of Super- 
vision”, Dr. Kahn reported that the most 
effective leaders, although they spent more 
time on man-to-man supervision, did not 
Supervise as closely, made less frequent 
check-ups, gave less detailed job instruc- 
tions and gave the workers more freedom 
to set their own pace. 


He pointed out, however, that “the 
tendency is for the foreman to exert the 
same degree of closeness of supervision as 
is exerted on him.... The foreman’s 
ability to practise his human relations 
skills depends on the amount of authority 
delegated to him.” 





“The Human Relations Program is a 
program of research in major organizations 
to find out what factors make them effective 
or ineffective. Studies have now been made 
in an insurance company, a railroad, an 
auto plant, a tractor plant, a house appliance 
factory and government agencies. 

“We have attempted to find divisions or 
groups in the organizations that were similar 
in function but different in measures such 
as productivity, quality, rates of absence, 
morale,’ Dr. Kahn explained. 
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On “Employee-Centred Supervision” Dr. 
Kahn said: “The employee-centred super- 
visor tends to take a personal interest in 
the worker and his problems, is less inter- 
ested in punishment when things go wrong 
but more interested in finding out why 
they went wrong. 


Under the fourth heading, “Man-to-Man 
Relationships within the Group,” Dr. Kahn 
reported that the groups with the best 
production records had the greatest pride 
in their work group. But, he said, “we are 
still not sure what is the cause and what 
the effect”. 


During the second part of his address, 
Dr. Kahn gave more detailed findings from 
the survey in the household appliance 
company. As the survey lasted more than 
a year, the researchers had been able to 
record the attitudes of the company’s four 
to five thousand employees both before and 
after an interval during which time a 
number of the workers became foremen or 
union shop stewards. 

The survey revealed that the attitudes of 
those promoted or named stewards, which 
were similar while they were rank-and-file 
workers, varied widely after the change in 
status. While they were of the rank and 
file, both groups had the same attitude 
towards management and union. But six 
months after the change in status, during 
which time no attempt was made to change 
attitudes, they became “drastically” different 
in attitudes: those who had been promoted 
to foreman had become largely manage- 
ment-oriented and those who had become 
stewards had become completely loyal to 
the union. 

The earlier interviews had shown that 
both the foremen-to-be and the stewards- 
to-be were mainly of the same age and 
seniority group; that, while the company 
employed a large number of women, all the 
foremen-to-be and 90 per cent of the 
stewards-to-be were men; that both were 
markedly more educated than the other 
rank-and-file workers; that both groups (90: 
per cent of the foremen-to-be and 89 per 
cent of the stewards-to-be) worked on 
skiled jobs; that both were “powerfully 
interested” in moving up and made no 
distinction between a move to a foreman’s 
or a steward’s position as long as it was 
a move up; and that both were above 
average 1n comprehension. 

Thus it is easy, Dr. Kahn said, to 
separate those who are to become foremen 
or stewards (the leaders) from those who 
will remain rank-and-file (the followers) but 
it is hard to separate those who will become 


foremen (leaders in the company) from 
those who will become stewards (leaders 
in the union). 


The later interviews showed the drastic 
differences in attitudes of the new foremen 
and the new stewards. The reason for the 
change, Dr. Kahn said, was that “placed in 
different roles, they responded to environ- 
mental demands. 


“This illustrates,’ he emphasized, “the 
differences in the power of learning from 
lectures or reading and of learning from 
experience.” 


Dr. Kahn said the implications for those 
who have the job of trying to bring about 
changes in attitudes were:— 


There is a need to concentrate on setting 
up learning experiences; there should be 
less dependency on “ladling it out”. 


The hierarchy is important; the 
organizational pyramid is powerful and 
important. Real co-operation and initia- 
tive from the top is required. 


The group is all-powerful. The attitudes 
of a man’s colleagues, superiors and 
subordinates, have a powerful effect in 
shaping the beliefs a man will hold. 


“Man will change,” he concluded, “only 
when we utilize the power of the group in 
which the man is functioning.” 

During the discussion period that followed 
his address, Dr. Kahn, in answer to a 
question, said he had found that if the 
foreman was effective in his leadership and 
the union steward was not, the workers 
looked very largely to the foreman and to 
the company and thought in terms of their 
interests being tied to the company rather 
than to the union. If the steward was an 
effective leader and the foreman was weak, 
the relationship was reversed. In the few 
zases he had found where both foremen 
and stewards were effective leaders, the 
workers saw their interests tied in with 
both the company and the union and didn’t 
think that this was incompatible. “They 
felt you could be a good union man and 
a good company man at the same time,” 


he said. 


Dr. Ross Stagner 


That attitudes are important in indus- 
trial relations was the theme of the 
address by Dr. Ross Stagner. “If we want 
to know how management and union can 
state as ‘facts’ completely opposing 
versions of an incident, we must take 
attitudes into consideration,” he said. 

Dr. Stagner defined attitude as a 
readiness to see things in a certain way”. 


Dual Loyalty 


Reporting on the findings from a series 
of studies conducted by the Institute | 
of Labour and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois, Dr. Ross Stagner 
said that “those workers who are best 
satisfied with their jobs tend to have } 
more good things to say about the | 
union; and those who gripe most about | 
management also have most complaints 
about the union. 


“This finding is the basis for our 
conclusion that the workers find nothing 
psychologically disturbing about the 
idea of dual loyalty—loyalty to both 
the company and the union. Those 
workers who were satisfied with their 
jobs, liked their foremen and approved 
of company policies are certainly the 

| group most likely to show company | 
loyalty. And it was this same group 
who were more satisfied with their 
union, liked the officers, and approved 
of union policies. | 


“In a crisis situation, most of them | 
would probably have gone along with 
the union; but they apparently did not 
see any necessity for disliking the 
company.” 





At the beginning of his talk he gave an 
illustration of how facts can be distorted 
by differences in attitudes. A speech con- 
taining exactly the same number of state- 
ments favouring and opposing President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal was delivered to 
classes of college students who had pre- 
viously recorded their political attitude. 
The Republicans among the listeners 
reported that the speaker was critical of 
the New Deal, the Democrats that he was 
favourable to the New Deal—and both 


could quote his statements to support 
their contention. 
“Bach heard what fitted his own 


prejudices and rejected the rest of the 
speech,” Dr. Stagner pointed out. 


Turning to industrial relations, he 
declared that “if a worker has a favour- 
able attitude to management, he will 
accept and believe communications coming 
from management; if he is hostile to 
management, he will refuse to accept such 
communications and he will be predis- 
posed to believe any rumours that attack 
management or put it in a bad light.” 

Workers who are frustrated and dis- 
appointed on the job usually develop 
unfriendly attitudes towards management, 
he said. 
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An executive’s response to the news that 
his workers have joined a union is deter- 
mined chiefly by his attitude to unions in 
general, Dr. Stagner declared. 


This indicates, he said, that attitudes 
play a causal role in industrial relations. 
The outcome of bargaining depends on 
the attitudes of the parties towards each 
other. 


Dr. Stagner then reported some of the 
findings about attitude from a series of 
studies conducted by the Institute of 
Labour and Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Illinois.** He described the 
Institute’s concept of attitudinal climate, 
how it was measured, the amount of agree- 
ment between different levels of an estab- 
lishment, the location of significant items 
and some of the correlates of attitudinal 
climate. 


Some of the factors found in the survey 
that seemed to be associated with a 
favourable attitudinal climate were: high 
hourly average wage rate; high sum of 
wage increases during the two-year: survey 
period; high extent of union influence on 
management decisions; rapid settlement of 
grievances; a favourable attitude towards 
management by the public in the com- 
munity studied; a fairly high skill level 
in the work force; and a management 
relatively uncontrolled by financial or other 
ownership outside the community. 


The establishments with more negative 
climates showed lower hourly wages, lower 
wage increase, less union influence, slower 
grievance settlements, less public approval 
of management, etc. 


One of the positive contributions made 
by the survey, Dr. Stagner believed, was 
the demonstration that the attitudinal 
climate among rank-and-file workers is 
closely related to the attitudes of manage- 
ment towards the union. “It has often 
been said that management gets the labour 
relations it deserves. JI would prefer to 
say that our research indicates that top 
management has a dominant influence on 
the course of labour relations,” he said. 

Turning to a psychological approach to 
attitude, he explained that all attitudes 
have at least two components: motive and 
perception. Both workers and manage- 
ment have certain motives that tend to 
come into conflict, a fact that creates a 
variety of labour-management problems. 
About perception he said: “No human 
being can be sure he is being entirely 





*The surveys and findings therefrom are 
published in Labour-Management Relations 
in Illini City, Vol. II, soon to come off the 
press. 
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impartial” and “we see only what we are 
prepared to see.” You will not see or 
hear things that conflict with your attitude, 
he said, and your motives will tend to 
reinforce many perceptions. 


“Attitudes develop in Jabour-management 
relationships,” Dr. Stagner said, “because 
executives, workers, and union officers have 
motives they are trying to satisfy; and they 
have certain perceptions, certain ways of 
looking at things, that they think will help 
them satisfy these motives. If the atti- 
tudes developed as a result of such inter- 
actions are favourable, co-operation is 
easier. Hostile attitudes made co-operation 
virtually impossible.” 


Attitudes can be changed but it is not 
easy to do so. “Nobody can change an 
attitude by wishing to do so,” Dr. Stagner 
said, “nor can we expect others to do 
likewise.” 

Attitudes can be changed most easily if 
a strong motive is operating. While 
management cannot manipulate its own 
motives nor those of its workers, it can 
appeal to those motives the worker already 
possesses. 


Attitudes can also be changed by chang- 
ing perception. “If the manager can see 
the union as a possible help to better 
personnel relationships, better safety, better 
attendance, ete., his attitude of hostility 
will diminish. If the union officer can see 
that management is genuinely interested 
in the welfare of the workers, his attitude 
will likewise improve.” 

Percepts can be modified in many ways, 
Dr. Stagner declared, one of which is with 
more information. “Far too many busi- 
ness executives have been unwilling to give 
out information about their business to the 
employees,” he said. “At the very least, 
full information should be given to the 
workers about the problems facing the com- 
pany and about the policies which manage- 
ment proposes to adopt for dealing with 
these situations.” 


One way of changing attitudes that has 
been successful in psychological work is 
through participation, Dr. Stagner con- 
tinued. “One side in a conflict cannot see 
the problems of the other side,” he 
explained. “If you can find joint problems 
on which the two groups can work together, 
common ground is reached, mutual percep- 
tions are established and attitudes improve 
rapidly.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Stagner said he has 
tried to make three points about attitudes 
in his address. These were: a look at the 
attitudes in a plant shows how the worker- 
management relationship is getting along; 


the nature of these attitudes will predict 
the future of labour-management relation- 
ships in that establishment; attitudes can- 
not be changed just by wanting to do so. 


“Attitudes can be changed by planning, 
by understanding the motives and percep- 
tions of workers, by providing satisfactions, 
by giving information, by increasing par- 
ticipation. In other words,” he concluded, 
“sood management produces good atti- 
tudes. If the attitudinal situation is poor, 
something must be wrong with management 
policy or its execution. You can build good 
attitudes in your organization; but it 
requires constant attention and thought.” 


In answer to a question, Dr. Stagner told 
of a company where it was management’s 
policy to give full information to the union 
and to treat it as a partner in the enter- 
prise, “not as a silent partner, but as a 
partner with a voice”. 


“This is one of the companies that 
had a favourable attitudinal climate,’ he 
reported. “We don’t have any evidence 
that this top management decision was a 
decisive factor but we do know that there 
was a correlation and that these two events 
did happen; so that it seems as though 
there might be some relationship.” 


Prof. Eric Kierans 


“In time of national emergency it 1s 
true to say that our very survival depends 
upon the most efficient allocation of our 
available manpower and all our resources. 
I think it is equally true to say that our 
future as a free, democratic nation depends 
upon our success in solving the problem 
of full employment. It is a problem to 
which all our institutions—business, labour, 
government and the  university—must 
contribute.” . 

These were the concluding words—and 
the thesis—of the address by Prof. Eric 
Kierans, titled “Full Employment Stresses,” 
at the conference dinner. 

At the beginning of his talk, Prof. Kierans 
said: “There is general agreement that no 
economic system can be justified that does 
not ensure employment to all those willing 
and able to work, and politically no govern- 
ment in the free world can hope to survive 
which produces or promises less.” 

Economists have suggested the goal of 
full employment as a legitimate social end, 
he continued, pointing out that the full 
employment discussed by economists 1s not 
100-per-cent employment. 

“All that economists say,” he explained, 
“ig that they think they know how to 
moderate the incidence of a depression and 


to prevent it from becoming a catastrophe; 
but they do not know how to prevent it 
completely or to cure it quickly. 

“For there is a real cycle based on 
change in the existing division of labour 
and capital, the technological pattern of 
growth, the discovery and distribution of 
resources, the changes in demand, the needs 
and desires of the community, the improve- 
ment of marketing and management 
patterns and techniques—all of which 
require that labour and capital be freely 
mobile and ever ready to foresake one 
industry for another.” 

The full employment problem is not 
one of solving the inequality of economic 
power and wealth, Prof. Kierans said, which 
can easily be reduced by taxation and 
redistribution, nor one of providing work 
for the dissidents, the careless and the 
inefficient. 

“The totalitarian solution is the simplest 
—the direction of all labour to appropriate 
work camps—but here we simply sub- 
stituted political inequality for economic 
inequality,” he said. “The challenge that 
lies before us is to devise new and economic 
ways of employing fully our manpower 
resources in a manner consistent with the 
objective of freedom—natural, political and 
civil—that was the outstanding contribution 
of our forebears.” 

The greatest single problem of a full 
employment program is that it seems to 
promise too much, he said. A definition of 
full employment that declares that there 
should always be more vacant jobs than 
applicants is “inherently inflationary”. A 
policy aimed at achieving this will create 
grave price instability, he explained. 

“Maintaining full employment will not 
be an easy task,” Prof. Kierans stated. 
“We are setting ourselves a goal which the 
enemies of our way of life claim is unattain- 
able other than in a planned or totalitarian 
economy. We are compelled, therefore, to 
assess our every action from the point of 
view of the community as a whole. 

“Tt is, for example, taken for granted 
that depreciation reserves shall be re- 
invested in the same firm and industry,” 
he continued. “But is this sound? Would 
not a little more initiative and a little 
more enterprise suggest that the economy 
may provide greater opportunities in 
developing newly-discovered resources and 
that the funds invested in older industries 
must now be gradually disinvested so that 
we may at all times take advantage of 
the maximum opportunities available?” 

While the responsibilities of the business- 
man are great in view of the fact that our 
political and economic stability depends on 
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the measure of success achieved in main- 
taining full employment, the duties and 
responsibilities of labour are no less grave, 
Prof. Kierans said. Labour, like business, 
must take the viewpoint of the community 
as a whole, he said, 


“Assured of a pledge from business and 
government of devotion to a full employ- 
ment policy, the interests of labour must 
be identical with those of the consumer, 
who is interested in increased production 
at reduced costs,” he suggested. “Since we 
are living in a non-stagnant economy, 
innovations, changes in tastes, techniques 
and population require a free and mobile 
labour market to exploit opportunities 
properly. 

“Tabour groups can advantage themselves 
by holding up prices and wages, by imped- 
ing mobility and freedom of entry into 
specific occupations; but every such block 
will negate the community interest,” he 
said. 

After pointing out that management was 
no longer the “enemy” of labour, because 
if full employment is to be achieved old 
battles and charges must be forgotten in 
the common task ahead, Prof. Kierans 
said :— 

The greatest impediment to the achieve- 
ment of full employment is that organized 
groups, cartels or syndicates can decrease the 
flow of social income. If these groups per- 
sist in exercising that power, or if they 
demand bribes to forgo its exercise, our 
system will break down. Whenever 
labour walves a restriction, adjusts wages 
to productivity, increases mobility; when- 
ever management frees a price, disallows a 
combine’s agreement, permits free entry, 
new opportunities are created. It may 
appear to many that we are asking for the 
impossible revolution and that we are asking 
union and management to change their 
whole nature. Nevertheless, if we are to 
continue to live as free men we must seek 


our responsibilities as avidly as we demand 
our rights. 


Turning to unemployment, he pointed out 
that in an economy subject to fluctuations 
it is inevitable that certain groups will bear 
the brunt on hardship, unemployment and 
want. “It is not sufficient to say that these 
fluctuations are the price of freedom and 
progress,” he declared. “Equity demands, 
and politics dictate, that the burden be 
eased.” 

Family allowances, old age pensions and 
unemployment insurance ensure that there 
will be no repetition of the disastrous 
thirties, he said. It is important that the 
costs of these social services, which present 
“heavy” demands upon the economy, be 
spread “as justly and equitably as can be 
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and with the least possible interference to 
the productive power of the community,” 
he warned. 

Prof. Kierans concluded his address with 
a description of the contributions of the 
universities to the problems of maintaining 
full employment and a listing of the pur- 
poses and functions of the School of 
Commerce at McGill University. 


George W. Brooks 


Under the title “Opportunities and 
Limitations of Collective Bargaining,” 
George W. Brooks of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers described the “profound” 


change—from the union point of view— 


that has taken place in industrial relations 
in the past 20 years, listed the accomplish- 
ments of collective bargaining, and dis- 
cussed the developments in collective 
bargaining that he felt were “regrettable”. 

“The process of industrial relations has 
become much more complicated in the last 


20 years,” he said, and the change has 
primarily been in the attitude of the 
employer. Union officials are now welcome 


instead of unwelcome in the employer’s 
office, he explained. 

The change, which he described as 
“fundamental and revolutionary” from the 
union point of view, has been accompanied 
by other significant changes, Mr. Brooks 
said. It has resulted in a “swapping” of 
jobs: the employer handles the collection 
of union dues and the maintenance of 
union membership, tasks that before 1935 
were the union’s whole job. 


“It is safe to say that probably 85 per 
cent of the total membership of the 
American labour movement have never 
been talked to about joining a union by 
anybody except the employer,” he stated. 
“Furthermore, the employer has even, in a 
great many cases, taken over the very 
difficult job of collecting dues.” 


In return, the unions took over the job 
of discipline in the plant. “Just as the 
unions were relieved of some of their more 
difficult clerical tasks, the employers were 
relieved of some of their disciplinary tasks,” 
he said. 


“Tt is not altogether bad that the union 
has taken over this function,” he con- 
tinued, “because the essential part of a 
collective bargaining operation is not and 
never has been, in my opinion, the arrival 
at a particular wage scale, a particular 
adjustment or a certain number of holi- 
days. Collective bargaining is the process 
of getting the consent of the governed to 
the terms of their government.” 


These developments have had other con- 
sequences, Mr. Brooks pointed out, in- 
cluding the growth of a large union 
bureaucracy engaged in bargaining and in 
“servicing” local unions and the matching 
growth of a bureaucracy on the manage- 
ment side organized around the personnel 
function. Another consequence is_ the 
lessening of bargaining by the principles, 
a result that he viewed “unhappily”. 

“The kind of give and take that took 
place between the boss and the local union 
committee was on the whole a_ useful 
education process which, in my opinion,” 
he said, “is to some extent frustrated by 
these new developments.” 


Turning to the accomplishments of collec- 
tive bargaining, Mr. Brooks said that the 
most important thing about collective 
bargaining was that it “introduced a new 
society into the plant, a society of law 
and order, a society in which everyone’s 
self respect, within reasonable limits, could 
be maintained”. The collective process is 
worth preserving and worth making sacri- 
fices to preserve, he declared. 

“One less-generally-understood result of 
collective bargaining,” he continued, “is the 
very considerable degree of acceptance of 
technological change. In no single mass- 
production industry today can you find any 
serious union opposition to technological 
change. 


“In this respect,” he pointed out, “the 
coming of unionism has provided an 
enormous advantage, because the natural 
response of unorganized individuals is to 
resist technological change.” 


Discussing the regrettable developments 
that have occurred in the last 10 or 15 
years, Mr. Brooks first mentioned the 
“distressing tendency for the collective 
bargaining process to become a manipula- 
tive process”. 

He then expressed regret that the 
tendency is growing for management “to 
invade the private lives” of the employees. 
“There are plants of major corporations,” 
he explained, “that have psychoanalysts on 
their staffs to interview people and talk to 
them about their problems. I’m not saying 
people should not be talked to about their 
problems but I don’t think the company 
should have anything to do with it.” 

The third thing he was worried about was 
the tendency for local leadership and local 
initiative to dry up in the trade-union 
movement. “This is by far the most 
serious of all the developments and one 
that should give us all concern,” he said. 
He pointed out that this resulted in part 
from the growing size of the industrial 


unit and was an apparent consequence of 
the growth of multi-plant bargaining. And 
the tendency has been exaggerated, he 
added, by government participation in the 
collective bargaining process. 

He also looked with disfavour on the 
introduction of scientific methods, e.g., Job 
analysis, into personnel administration. 

“These are serious matters,’ he con- 
cluded. “I think that most of you will 
agree that in our kind of political and 
economic society working men need to take 
part in the determination of their own 
affairs.” The maximum participation of 
working men in the affairs of their own 
lives should be encouraged, he declared. 

“Tt is not only the decent thing for the 
company to do but it is in the company’s 
own interest to see that the process takes 
place on a wider scale and as frequently 
and intelligently as it possibly can. Test 
everything you do by whether it is com- 
prehensible by the men who are affected 
by it and reject it offhand if it’s not. In 
our society we believe that people have to 
take part in the determination of their 
own affairs. We are not willing to trust 
them to the wise people, to the good people 
or even to the elected people. We want 
everybody to take part. 

“This is just an item of faith; but it is 
an item of faith to which you ought to 
find it as easy to subscribe as I do.” 


Dr. Neil W. Chamberlain 


“The union has brought with it the need 
for change in personnel administration,” 
said Dr. Chamberlain. In his address, 
which he titled “Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Administration,’ he explored 
some of the changes in personnel pro- 
cedures that collective bargaining seems to 
call for. 

Collective bargaining has put the fore- 
man on the firing line as far as personnel 
administration is concerned, he said. For 
that reason the problem of personnel 
administration is most apparent in the 
foreman’s situation and therefore he con- 
centrated on it. 

He first considered the type of foreman 
training called for. The emphasis placed 
on human relations techniques in most 
training programs for first-line supervisors, 
while sound, does not always go far 
enough, Dr. Chamberlain said. 

He suggested that foremen might be 
taught to use the grievance procedure as 
a consultative technique and make it a 
tool for his own use. 

“The union has provided him with a 
steward,” Dr. Chamberlain pointed out, 
“the union’s intent being that the steward 
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should act as the first-line check on super- 
vision, insuring that the rights of union 
members are respected. But once the union 
has provided him with a steward, there is 
no reason why the foreman cannot make 
use of the steward for his own adminis- 
trative purposes. The union steward can 
become a useful tool of management.” 
He went on to explain how this could be 
done. 

The one effective curb which has always 
been exercised over leaders is the reluctance 
of their followers to comply with directions. 
At some point, on some issue, individuals 
will rebel against even so-called absolutistic 
authority.... In order for authority to 
remain unchallenged, its exercise must be 
accepted by those to whom it applies. This 
simple homily is relevant to authority 
wherever found, including that of the fore- 
man in his shop. His decision may be 
translated into only partially-conforming 
behaviour by those to whom it is entrusted, 
whose interests may be involved quite differ- 
ently from the interests of the foreman, and 
whose actions are designed to protect as best 
they can their own interests which have 
been overlooked by the foreman. 


Yet it is difficult if not impossible for any 
individual to predict the likely reaction of 
others to his assertion of authority. All of 
us have experienced surprise at one time or 
another at the kind of hornet’s nest which we 
have kicked up by some decision or action on 
our part. But for every such overt manifes- 
tation of resistance we can be assured there 
are many more covert displays. Under the 
circumstances, clues to the responses of others 
become important management aids.... 


If the foreman improves his understanding 
of how his men are likely to react to his 
decisions, he can make his decisions more 
effective, Dr. Chamberlain explained. Thus 
if he finds a contemplated action is likely 
to cause trouble, he can modify it to avoid 
such trouble. While, as a result of such 
compromise, the outcome may be less 
desirable than had previously been in- 
tended, it may be more rewarding than 
it otherwise would have been in fact. 

The union steward can play a dual 
function in the foreman’s decision-making 
process, he continued. “Not only is he the 
leader of the opposition, the champion of 
those injured by the exercise of authority, 
the public defender; he becomes a con- 
sultant with whom the foreman may 
confer, whose advice he may solicit, whose 
opinions he may use as a sounding board.” 

Training of foremen in human relations 
techniques should emphasize this con- 
sultative procedure. Such training, Dr. 
Chamberlain cautioned, should avoid being 
“preachy”. A foreman’s training program 
is not the place for a “Golden Rule” 
philosophy, he said. “I would base a 
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foreman’s training program,” he explained, 
“on the more pragmatic premise that 
decisions should be shared in by all who 
are in a position to affect the outcome. 
“In such a training program a good 
deal of attention could be paid to how 
the grievance procedure may be utilized by 
the foreman as a tool of administration and 
not only by the steward as a tool of 
enforcing compliance.” The purpose, he 
emphasized, would not be to short-circuit 
the union but to profit from its presence. 


Under some circumstances consultation 
with the union steward may take the form 
of appeasement, he granted. The griev- 
ance procedure in some situations has 
eroded the bargaining power of the fore- 
man in his relations with his men to a 
degree beyond yhat is contemplated by the 
collective bargaining process. 


“But management has at times been 
guilty itself of undermining the position 
of the foreman,” Dr. Chamberlain went on. 
When higher management instructs the 
foreman to bring grievances to the per- 
sonnel office to get instructions on how to 
answer then, the foreman becomes nothing 
more than an errand boy between union 
and management. 


“In particular situations I think it quite 
possible that what the foreman needs is 
not so much human relations training as 
more bargaining power,” he said. 


“If the foreman is to have greater 
control over the operations of his shop, to 
be able to measure up to the responsi- 
bilities imposed on him, then he must be 
in a position where his decisions, not those 
of some unrelated staff expert, can affect 
for better or for worse the working condi- 
tions of those on whose co-operation he 
depends.” 


Because collective bargaining has removed 
the foreman from control over personnel 
policy, there would seem to be ample 
reason for involving the foreman in the 
actual negotiation of those provisions that 
affect personnel administration in the shop, 
Dr. Chamberlain said. 


Returning to the subject of foreman 
training, Dr. Chamberlain advised that 
foremen be required to exercise their 
discretion in handling a grievance and to 
take full responsibility for its exercise 
rather than “pass the buck” to higher 
management. 


In summary he said: “Management, in 
company with the union, should recognize 
the grievance procedure as one of the most 
important present-day techniques affecting 
and effecting personnel administration, and 
should explore the potentialities that lie 


within this device, building a substantial 
part of any foreman’s training program 
around its intelligent use.” 

Dr. Chamberlain then mentioned some 
problems involving the grievance procedure 
that management and union might explore 
to mutual advantage. One was the ques- 
tion of how much disciplinary power 
management should exercise over the union 
steward for his conduct in the performance 
of his job as a steward. Another was 
management’s power to discipline a steward 
who leads a wildcat strike. 


There are no ready or _ satisfactory 
answers for such problems, he said, since 
they have not yet been examined in the 
light of administrative requirements. “I 
would strongly recommend that manage- 
ment and union officials both concern 
themselves with such problems.” 


Finally Dr. Chamberlain suggested, 
bacause of the importance of a free flow 
of knowledge, that there was a need for 
“s news medium which will do for the 
industrial community what the Canadian 
and American daily newspaper has reason- 
ably well done for the general community”. 
He suggested the creation, where it could 
be afforded, of “an office of the impartial 
editor”. 


The impartial editor would be the 
means, he explained, for ascertaining what 
the employees are interested in. He would 


then set about satisfying that curiosity by 
digging out the facts and relevant opinions, 
presenting them in a newsworthy manner. 

“Tf there is an issue which involves a 
company position and a union position, let 
the story be written to present both points 
of view along with the objective data, 
leaving the employee to decide the issue 
for himself.” 

The impartial editor should be chosen 
jointly by union and management and 
serve at their joint pleasure, he recom- 
mended. 

“A free press in industry might help to 
improve the attitudinal climate there by 
relieving employees of fears founded on 
suspicion and ignorance, by increasing the 
sense of common interest, by improving 
the understanding of what the joint oper- 
ation is all about. In such an atmosphere, 
the effective administration of personnel 
should be facilitated.” 

In conclusion Dr. Chamberlain suggested 
that business support a modest research 
program to study the organized changes 
suggested by the changes occurring on 
broader social fronts. “I rather suspect,” 
he said, “that most firms today are in 
the horseless carriage stage of personnel 
administration, in which the advent of 
collective bargaining has forced some 
changes on the old practices but in which 
the genuine reconstruction—the new design 
—has yet to emerge and win acceptance.” 





Laval University’s 9th Annual 
Industrial Relations Convention 


Seven speakers deal with settlement of justiciable disputes, examining 
their nature and source, methods of settlement provided hy the 
present system and changes that might possibly be made in the system 


The ninth annual industrial relations 
convention* at Laval University had as its 
theme the settlement of justiciable disputes. 
Seven speakers, six of whom were barristers, 
examined the nature and source of these 
disputes, criticized various methods of 
settlement and suggested certain changes 





*Themes of the eight previous conven- 
tions were as follows: Industrial Relations 
in Quebec, 1946; Collective Agreements and 
Union Security, 1947; Forms of Labour- 
management Co-operation, 1948; Technique 
of Labour Relations, 1949; Wage Structure, 
1950 (L.G., June 1950, p. 817); Security in 


which might possibly be made in the 
present system. 

Nearly 500 delegates took part in the two- 
day convention, held at Quebec on May 3 
and 4 under the auspices of Laval’s Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, which is this 
year celebrating the tenth anniversary of its 
foundation. 


the Worker’s Family, 1951 (L.G., June 1951, 
p. 794); Wages and Prices, 1952 (L.G., June 
1952, p. 723); Human Problems in Industry 
at the Plant Level, 1953 (L.G., June 1953, 
p. 859). Complete reports of these meet- 
ings may be obtained from the Laval 
University Press, Laval University, Quebec. 
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The speakers dealt with the following 
subjects: nature and source of individual or 
collective justiciable disputes; the jurisdic- 
tion of administrative bodies; civil, penal 
and criminal jurisdiction over justiciable 
disputes; justiciable disputes arising from 
the application or interpretation of collec- 
tive agreements, as well as internal or 
contractual procedures; the future role of 
statutory arbitration and of conventional 
arbitration; labour courts; and trends of 
Anglo-American law in the settlement of 
justiciable disputes. 

Several of the talks took on a highly 
technical legal aspect; but the practical side 
was not neglected when some of the 
speakers tackled the problems of the single 
arbitrator, labour courts and private arbi- 
tration organizations. 

The guest speaker at the closing banquet, 
Prof. Yves Urbain of Louvain University, 
Belgium, delivered an address in favour of 
labour-management co-operation, cautioning 
authorities and jurists against any attempt 
at checking the increasing scope of indus- 
trial relations. 

Rev. Father Georges Henri Levesque, 
O.P., Dean of the Faculty of Social Science, 
stressed the need to adopt the solutions 
called for to contemporary problems. He 
took advantage of the tenth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Industrial Relations 
Department to specify in what way the 
university can be of service to the 
community. 

Introducing the theme-of the convention, 
Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations at Laval, emphasized 
that the conciliation and arbitration of 
justiciable disputes should be directed 
towards that jurisdiction and that pro- 
cedure which will guide them into the paths 
of peace. 


In this connection, Mr. Tremblay quoted 
the conclusion of a study published by the 
International Labour Office in 1933. 
According to this study, which dealt with 
the general problems of the conciliation and 
arbitration of labour disputes, the organ- 
ization of conciliation and arbitration repre- 
sents, 1n all countries, a unique effort aimed 
at limiting the conflict between employers 
and workers about the products of labour; 
this conflict is nothing but an expression 
of life itself, and is, therefore, inevitable; 
however, in the interests of the parties 
themselves and of the community as a 
whole, it should be directed into peaceful 
paths, and the combatants should be made 
to understand that, in spite of whatever 
opposition may be raised between them by 
the very nature of things, they neverthe- 
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less need one another, and must, in the 
interests of both parties, group themselves 
into a labour community. 

Mgr. Ferdinand Vandry, Rector of Laval 
University, welcomed the delegates at the 
opening of the convention and stressed the 
need for a profound sense of fairness in 
solving the problem of industrial relations. 


Nature and Source of Disputes 


Marie-Louis Beaulieu, L.Ph., LL.D., QC, 
Professor in the Faculties of Law and 
Social Science at Laval University, reviewed 
the nature and source of individual or 
collective justiciable disputes in a speech 
that formed a preamble to the studies of 
the convention as a whole. 

Beginning by giving an outline of the 
history of labour disputes, Mr. Beaulieu 
reminded his lsteners that the first collec- 
tive labour disputes in France appeared at 
the time of the decline of the corporations 
(guilds) and the appearance of the 
compagnonnages (brotherhoods). In Eng- 
land, it was the era of liberal economy, 
with its restrictive laws concerning coali- 
tions, associations and wage agreements 
which led to disputes. 

The speaker then pointed out the link 
that exists between economic and social 
changes and collective labour relationships, 
which, he said, appear “as attempts at 
social regrouping, as a quest for co-operation 
between capital and labour”. According to 
Mr. Beaulieu, collective disputes result, in 
a way, from the failures encountered in 
these attempts and this quest. 

Mr. Beaulieu classified labour disputes, 
according to their source, in three cate- 
gories: those bound up with the exercise 
of the freedom of coalition, in other words 
the strike; those connected with the 
freedom of association; and, finally, dis- 
putes that arise from the negotiation or 
application of collective agreements. 

After pointing out how important it is to 
distinguish between the different types of 
labour disputes, Mr. Beaulieu examined 
briefly the two formulas, that which con- 


sists of distinguishing between disputes 
involving rights and disputes involving 
interests, and that which distinguishes 


between collective disputes and individual 
disputes. He pointed out that the funda- 
mental distinction, when it comes to 
assigning jurisdiction, is between disputes 
concerning rights and disputes concerning 
interests. 

In the latter part of his address, Mr. 
Beaulieu applhed ideas of collective disputes 
and of individual disputes, of disputes 
involving rights and disputes involving 


interests, to a number of concrete cases 
in the field of collective agreements. 

In reply to a question from the audience, 
Mr. Beaulieu stated that a legal strike 
does not become illegal even if certain 
illegal acts are committed. “A legal strike 
remains legal in principle,’ he explained, 
“even if illegal acts are committed. The 
facts must be judged on their merits, in 
accordance with the nature of these facts.” 


Jurisdiction of Administrative Bodies 


Jacques Perrault, LL.L., Professor in the 
Faculty of Law at the University of 
Montreal, dealing with the jurisdiction of 
administrative bodies, paid particular atten- 
tion to showing how such bodies were 
tending more and more to replace the 
courts. 

He traced the evolution which has 
deprived the regular courts of an important 
part of their jurisdiction with regard to 
wages, industrial relations, the rights of 
wage-earners and disputes between man- 
agement and labour. 

Mr. Perrault pointed out that these 
administrative bodies, such as the Labour 
Relations Board or the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, enjoy very special 
privileges, and that the legislator has done 
all in his power to remove them from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. “When 
these boards act within the limits of their 
jurisdiction,” he said, “there is no appeal 
from their decisions”. 

Analysing the reason for this evolution, 
Mr. Perrault pointed out that “our rights 
were formulated for an agricultural and 
commercial environment, and have proved 
inadequate in the presence of the shocks 
of the industrial revolution”. 

He added: “Rights are essentially con- 
servative. .They are worked out slowly, 
and finally, after a long period of gesta- 
tion, they set in static form the instruments 
which new needs had ealled for. But this 
legal setting of the instruments sometimes 
does not take place until several centuries 
have elapsed.” 

In the second part of his talk, Mr. 
Perrault analysed the legal status of 
different boards. 

With regard to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, Mr. Perrault stated 
that the administration has taken away 
from the regular courts their jurisdiction 
with regard to the responsibility in matters 
of contracts and in matters of offences 
which may be incurred by the employer in 
industry with respect to his wage-earners. 

“The fact to be noted,” he specified, “is 
not only the jurisdiction conferred upon 
this administrative body for the purpose 


of settling disputes, but still more the sub- 
stantial transformation of the dispute 
involving rights under the influence of 
administrative rights. 

“Instead of a few legal principles enacted 
by the legislator, which may help the 
regular courts to decide between the rights 
of those concerned, a law such as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act decrees a 
detailed set of regulations in an attempt 
to solve, mechanically and empirically, the 
judicial disputes which may arise under the 
authority of this legislation.” 

Mr. Perrault also analysed the legal 
status of the Minimum Wage Commission, 
the Labour Relations Board and _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

With regard to the latter, Mr. Perrault 
pointed out that federal legislation has set 
up a quasi-judicial system. “The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act,” he said, “however 
empirical it may be, is nonetheless an 
interesting synthesis of certain new methods 
for settling disputes in the matter of 
rights.” 

During the discussion that followed his 
lecture, Mr. Perrault suggested the creation, 
for the administrative courts, of courts of 
appeal like the one set up by federal legis- 
lation for the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. He also came out in favour 
of the publication of reasons for decision 
in order that precedents might be estab- 
lished. 


Civil, Penal and Criminal Jurisdiction 


Théodore Lespérance, LL.L., Director of 
the Legal Service of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, pre- 
sented a highly technical paper in which 
he dealt with the question of jurisdiction in 
disputes. 

The speaker examined the right of coali- 
tion, the right of association, the right of 
negotiation and disputes connected with 
these rights. 

“In the field of labour legislation,’ he 
said, “individual or collective disputes do 
not, in principle, come under special juris- 
diction. Such disputes are laid before the 
ordinary courts, civil or criminal. Conse- 
quently, it would be surprising if the inter- 
pretation given them did not derive its 
inspiration, above all and as a general rule, 
from the common law, as an authoritative 
criterion.” 

Mr. Lespérance gave the legal interpre- 
tation of the right to strike, dealt with 
legal protection of freedom of association 
and with disputes concerning internal 
management in labour associations, and 
analysed disputes resulting from the collec- 
tive labour system. 
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“After all,” he said, “where labour rights 
are concerned, there are very few disputes 
which do not come within the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the courts of common law. 
In certain cases they are settled through a 
mechanism of arbitration clauses or through 
arbitration imposed by the law. However, 
it is mever a case of a permanent court, 
but of purely transitory jurisdiction set up 
for a particular dispute or for a limited 
period of time.” 


Disputes Arising from Interpretation 


Jean H. Gagné, LL.L., MSOCSc., dealt 
with “the closed or limiting clause” in 
labour agreements, under which only those 
grievances which concern the interpreta- 
tion or the violation of the labour agree- 
ment can be submitted to arbitration. 

The principal grievances of this nature 
are: cases of hiring and rehiring; cases of 
dismissal and suspension and all cases 
concerning the application by the employer 
of disciplinary measures; cases of discrim- 
ination; cases of seniority in connection 
with lay-offs, dismissals, promotions and 
transfers; and, finally, cases concerning the 
setting of production standards. 

Specifying what he meant by a dispute 
in the matter of rights, Mr. Gagné explained 
that it was a dispute arising from the 
execution of the clauses of a labour agree- 
ment—a dispute, therefore, which concerned 
a right previously defined by the parties, 
one party asking the other to apply this 
right or opposing it in order to point out 
that it has acted contrary to the specifica- 
tions and terms of the labour agreement 
itself. 

“When the case of a grievance which 
constitutes a dispute in the matter of rights 
is discussed, particularly at the arbitration 
stage,” the speaker stated, “it should be 
examined first of all in the light of the 
rules for the interpretation of agreements 
under the common law.” 

Mr. Gagné proceeded to give a brief 
résumé of the general rules governing the 
interpretation of agreements as found in 
the Civil Code of the Province of Quebec. 

He laid particular emphasis on the rule 
according to which, if the text of a con- 
tract is not doubtful, any litigation con- 
nected with it should be settled on the 
basis of the exact meaning of the text. 

Mr. Gagné added that if the text is 
doubtful, the common intention of the 
parties when they agreed to it must be 
sought. 

“The general principle of interpretation,” 
he said, “is that effect must be given to 
the agreement of the parties, instead of 
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seeking in the act which contains the agree- 
ment an intention which its terms do not 
justify”. 

The speaker went on to suggest several 
rules to be observed when the parties decide 
to include in the labour agreement clauses 
dealing with the arbitration of grievances 
which may constitute disputes in the matter 
of rights. These rules are as follows: State 
precisely that the only grievances which 
can be submitted to arbitration in accord- 
ance with the agreement are those which 
concern the interpretation or a supposed 
violation of the agreement; define the 
powers of the arbitrators in such a way 
that they may not change the terms of a 
labour agreement; instruct the arbitrators 
to give their decision within a specified 
time after hearing the parties; do not give 
the arbitrators power to decree retroactivity 
previous to the day on which the grievance 
was first submitted. . 

In closing, Mr. Gagné pointed out that 
the contracting parties should consider arbi- 
tration in the case of such disputes arising 
from the application or interpretation of 
labour agreements, not only as a means of 
settling these disputes, but also as an 
instrument which can serve to determine 
whether or not a dispute is submissible to 
arbitration. 


Future Role of Statutory Arbitration 


One of the possible changes which could 
be made in the present arbitration system, 
according to Louis-Philippe Pigeon, LL.L.., 
QC, Professor in the Faculties of Law and 
Social Science at Laval University, would 
be to have one single arbitrator, chosen in 
advance by agreement between the parties 
or appointed by an independent organiza- 
tion choosing from a pre-established list. 
Mr. Pigeon suggested the single arbitrator 
in order to avoid both delays and the 
possibility of political interference. 

“Having a single arbitrator,” he _ said, 
“would make it possible to achieve that 
promptness in decisions which is absolutely 
essential.” : 

Going back to the origin of trade- 
unionism, the speaker said that the collec- 
tive agreement was not considered a 
contract at that time, but a declaration in 
writing of the conditions under which the 
union members agreed to work. “The 
collective agreement negotiated by the 
economic strength of the association,” he 
said, “knew scarcely any other weapon 
than the possibility of recourse to the same 
economic strength.” 

This conception of the collective agree- 
ment places it on an utterly unstable legal 
basis, as each of the parties can violate it 


with impunity in as far as the other party 
is unable to force it to respect it. 

“There is no valid reason,” according to 
the speaker, “not to apply the fundamental 
principle of right to the solution of dis- 
putes arising from the application of a 
collective labour agreement; this funda- 
mental principle of right forbids us to do 
justice to ourselves and obliges us to submit 
the dispute to a recognized authority so 
that it may be judged objectively and not 
decided by the strength of the parties 
concerned.” 

Mr. Pigeon added that having recourse to 
the common law courts is not a satisfactory 
weapon in the case of ordinary collective 
agreements. That is why the need for 
arbitration has been recognized as a means 
of settling disputes arising from collective 
agreements. 

“The great flaw in our legislation,” the 
speaker stated, “is the extreme slowness of 
arbitration proceedings, which almost always 
exceed by far the statutory three-month 
period allowed, which is already much too 
long.” 

“Having-a single arbitrator,” Mr. Pigeon 
explained, “would make it possible to 
achieve that promptness in decisions which 
is absolutely essential. If the arbitrator is 
appointed in advance, it is evident that a 
minimum of time will elapse before the 
ease is submitted to him. Formalism will 
also be done away with.” 

The speaker also said that he was in 
favour of the collective agreement’s being 
the source of the definition of the single 
arbitrator’s powers. ‘The collective agree- 
ment,” he said, “should trace the line of 
demarcation between the questions which 
could be submitted to arbitration and those 
which come under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of management. Consequently, it is the 
collective agreement itself which will decide 
whether the dismissal calls for compulsory 
arbitration.” 

Mr. Pigeon stated in closing that it 
seems absolutely necessary to him, in a 
free enterprise system, for the final solu- 
tion of collective bargaining to lie in the 
free agreement between the parties, even 
if that may sometimes mean recourse to a 
strike when no agreement can be reached. 
As for the settlement of disputes, he said 
we must turn resolutely towards conven- 
tional, authoritative and executory arbitra- 
tion. 


Labour Courts 


In a well-documented lecture, deal- 
ing with the numerous aspects of the 
problem, Emile Colas, LL.L., I-P., sug- 
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gested the setting up of labour courts to 
make up for “a gap in our judicial system 
and thus to promote better relations 
between management and labour”. 

The speaker began by examining the 
social reasons, the considerations of an 
economic nature and the _ trade-union 
motives which seem at first sight to be 
the principal causes of differentiation 
between civil law and the law regarding 
labour questions, sometimes called indus- 
trial legislation. 

“The worker,’ Mr. Colas explained, “is 
placed in an unfavourable situation when 
he has to have recourse to the ordinary 
courts for re-establishment of his rights, 
and in many cases, for lack of sufficient 
means, he is unable to obtain justice.” 

From this the speaker inferred the need 
for labour courts. 

Pointing out that jurists and trade unions 
have for a long time been asking for a 
serious study of the question, and also 
that there is nothing in the British North 
America Act to prevent it, Mr. Colas said 
that the Province of Quebec would greatly 
profit by the setting up of such courts. 

The speaker then analysed the problem 
of the jurisdiction of labour courts, studying 
the question from the threefold point of 
view of material, personal and territorial 
jurisdiction. 

With regard to the composition of such 
courts, the speaker stressed the fact that 
the president must necessarily be a member 
of the Bar of the Province of Quebec, since 
this is specified unequivocally in Section 98 
of the BNA Act. 

He added, however, that it is neverthe- 
less possible to appoint advisers chosen 
from among the workers and the employers, 
so as to give complete confidence to all the 
interested parties, who, in most cases, wish 
to be judged by their peers. 

In closing, Mr. Colas stated: “Interven- 
tion by the public authorities in labour 
relations and the adoption of new legis- 
lation, which, in certain cases, is unfor- 
tunately, poorly adapted, contradictory and 
archaic, calls for the setting up of a 
particular jurisdiction, different and inde- 
pendent from the ordinary jurisdiction of 
common law, in order to bring a little 
order and coherence into this whole 
indescribable muddle, and in particular to 
inspire it with that new spirit which should 
help to bring about the reign of social 
peace which is the only pledge of stability 
in democracy”. 
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Trends of Anglo-American Law* 


Prof. H. D. Woods, M.A., Director of 
McGill University’s Industrial Relations 
Centre, and the only one of the seven 
speakers not a member of the Quebec 
Bar, examined the arbitration system as it 
exists in the United States, stating that 
“we can enhance the value of our arbitra- 
tion structure by analysing the qualities of 
American legislation in this field.” 

Prof. Woods began by polnting out that 
legislators throughout Canada are tending 
more and more towards greater uniformity 
in the legislation governing disputes which 
follow the signing of a collective agree- 
ment. “They tolerate less, they impose 
more,” he said; “they decide not only when 
there will be arbitration, but also what 
form it will take and what its jurisdiction 
will be”. 

In Canada, he noted, recourse to economic 
strength has largely disappeared as a means 
of settling disputes during the lifetime of 
an agreement. Compulsory arbitration is 
now becoming the rule in such cases. 

“Canada,” said Prof. Woods, “copied a 
great many of its labour laws from those 
of the United States. The practice of 
certifying bargaining agents according to 
whether or not they have a majority came 
from the United States, as well as the 
obligation to take part in collective bar- 
gaining. However, where arbitration and 
the solution of disputes are concerned, we 
were the ones to experiment, rather than 
the Americans. 


“The Americans,’ according to the 
speaker, “rely a great deal more on prac- 
tice or the threat of strikes and lockouts 
to enforce respect for the rights of all in 
the field of industrial relations”. 


Prof. Woods went on to explain that 
the Americans have developed private 
organizations, such as the American Arbi- 
tration Association, whose purpose is to 
encourage the parties to reach an agree- 
ment concerning the insertion of a clause 
in the agreement forbidding strikes and 
lockouts and making it compulsory to settle 
disputes by arbitration if necessary. In 
Canada these two questions have been 
settled by the legislator. 

“In the United States,” Prof. Woods 
continued, “there is no legal obligation to 
resort to arbitration, and that is why 





*The English text of Prof. Woods’ paper 
will be published in the June issue of 
Industrial Relations, official organ of the 
Industrial Relations Department of the 
Faculty of Social Science of Laval University. 
The French text will appear in the report 
of the 9th Industrial Relations Convention. 
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private organizations have assumed the role 
which the Government plays in this field 
in Canada—providing model arbitration 
clauses, rules of procedure, the officers, the 
arbitrators, ete.” 


He pointed out that the American 
Arbitration Association attends to arbitra- 
tion cases as distinct from cases of media- 
tion or conciliation. It limits itself to two 
types of cases: compulsory arbitration 
during the lifetime of the agreement when 
this is provided by a clause in the agree- 
ment, and the arbitration agreement by the 
parties, even if the contract does not con- 
tain a clause to that effect. 


Prof. Woods ended his paper with an 
analysis of certain differences in our laws 
and our traditions, a study of the positive 
advantages of the AAA system and an 
examination of the possibilities of applying 
the principles and methods of this system 
in Canada. (See box, page 797.) 


Prof. Yves Urbain 


“We should expect to see the labour 
world of today associated with all the 
other institutions in the drawing up of 
those rules which must govern social rela- 
tionships,” said Prof. Yves Urbain of 
Louvain University, Belgium, who was guest 
speaker at the closing banquet. 

“Tt is fitting,” Prof. Urbain specified, “to 
recognize not only the existence of a dis- 
tinction between labour rights and other 
rights, but also the existence of a new 
stage in the formulation of rules governing 
social relationships: agreements of all types 
between employers and employees.” 


Prof. Urbain, who was invited to Canada 
to deliver a series of lectures at the 
University of Montreal and at Laval, spoke 
at the banquet, where more than 500 
persons were present and which marked the 
closing of Laval’s 9th industrial relations 
convention as well as the 10th anniversary 
of the founding of the Industrial Relations 
Department at that university. 


Introduced by Emile Gosselin, Secretary 
of the Industrial Relations Department, 
Prof. Urbain dealt briefly but authori- 
tatively with the settlement of labour 
disputes, cautioning authorities and jurists 


. against any attempt at confining industrial 


relations in too restricted an area. 
“Opposing the participation of employees 
in the drawing up of labour rules and 
regulations, entrusting the entire responsi-. 
bility for the legal work to the public 
authorities, making the majority of prob- 
lems of facts into problems of rights, this,” 
he said, “means removing from: the social 


Arbitration of Disputes through Private Organizations 


Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of McGill University’s Industrial Relations 
Centre, sees no important reason why the setting up of an organization such as 
the American Arbitration Association should be impossible in Canada. However, 
a number of changes and adaptations would be necessary. 


Differences 


(a) The compulsory arbitration of disputes has been quite generally established 
throughout the country by legislation adopted during and since the second world 
war. This is in contrast with the United States, where only the compulsory waiting 
period is generally found, without compulsory arbitration. 

(b) The American Arbitration Association refuses to publish its decisions, which 
remain the private business of the parties. In Canada it sometimes happens that 
the meetings are public and the awards are published. 

(c) The very clear distinction made in the United States between disputes 
involving rights and disputes involving interests is not found in Canada. 

(d) The quite general practice in Canada of having tribunals made up of three 
arbitrators 1s hardly. ever found in the United States. 

(e) In some provinces the Government can assume the costs of arbitration, 
while in the United States the parties must meet this expense. 

({) The legal interpretation of their respective constitutions has centralized 
legislation and labour questions in the United States much more than in Canada. 


Positive Advantages 


(a) Arbitration as it is practised within the limits of the AAA is compatible 
with the western tradition of collective bargaining in so far as it sets up a private 
legislature within which two parties, the workers and the employers, establish a sort 
of private industrial legislation, the jurisdiction of which is defined by the functional 
relations uniting them. This arbitration recognizes the need to refer to the com- 
pulsory award of a third party acceptable to the first two when they have not 
succeeded in agreeing on their mutual responsibilities under the agreement. 

(b) Conciliation and arbitration being compulsory in Canada, the available 
arbitrators have had their time seriously monopolized. There has been a tendency 
to entrust to the Government the task of finding chairmen. 


(c) The American system has fostered the development of a group of profes- 
sional arbitrators and has raised the level of proficiency and honesty. 

(d) The effect of inspections made at New York has been to avoid numerous 
errors and to improve the work. 

(e) An increase in the number of arbitrators has lessened the need for recourse 
to an outside authority for the appointment of arbitrators. 


Application to Canada 


(1) The chief responsibility of such an organization in Canada would be to 
make competent chairmen available. From this point of view, its role would be 
the same as that of the AAA. 

(2) At the present time, when the parties turn to arbitration, the chairmen are 
-recommended by various agencies generally identified as employers’ or trade-union 
agencies. An active association would gradually assume this responsibility and, since 
it would be bipartisan, would increase confidence in the arbitrators. 

(3) No change would be required in the law. The official appointment could 
still be made by the Minister, who would be relieved to a considerable extent of 
the burden of finding an arbitrator. 

(4) The question of permitting the association to choose_a chairman when the 
parties cannot agree would have to be carefully examined. If the association had 
this power, it would, in fact, be assuming the role of the Minister, but only with the 
consent of the parties in each case. 

(5) The system of inspection presents special problems which could not be solved 
satisfactorily as long as there is no national association and no experience has been 
acquired. 

(6) It would be possible to obtain the support of all the principal sectors in the 
world of business, of trade unions and of professionals. 

(7) Such an association could stimulate research, favour the improvement of 
collective agreements and help “educate” the arbitrators. 

(8) The question of rules of procedure is an important one. It has been solved 
in the United States by the Association’s “Voluntary Rules of Labor Arbitration.” 
The parties accept these rules by implication. 
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and economic structure of society an appre- 
ciable part of its flexibility and effective- 
ness; it means running the risk of causing 
ruptures where development would have 
been sufficient.” 


The speaker added that any society which 
did not recognize, in spirit and in letter, 
the particular interests of a new social 
group would rapidly build up a progressive 
structure of disputes. 

“In the concern,” he said, “labour and 
capital do not form a community of in- 
terests because their interests are not 
identical. The concern constitutes only an 
association of varied interests with limited 
objectives and living under the regime of 
compromise.” 

Prof. Urbain specified, however, that, 
through the introduction of unions, capital 
and labour soon become jointly comple- 
mentary in the work of production. This 
phenomenon is expressed in the develop- 
ment of bargaining, which is occupying an 
ever more important place in those social 
relationships peculiar to a well-developed 
industrial world. 


“Once we reach that point,’ Prof. Urbain 
explained, “it must be noted that not only 
tergiversation around the table but even 
strikes form part of the bargaining process. 
As a matter of fact, a strike is nothing 
but a suspension of work by means of 
which one of the parties appeals to the 
economic and social facts in order to assert 
a right which the other party does not 
wish to recognize.” 

A strike, according to Prof. Urbain, can- 
not take on the form of opposition to the 
established order unless it occurs in a 
structure of disputes, and the structure of 
disputes, in its turn, is created only if 
society refuses to come to terms with the 
social groups which industry has called into 
existence and to the majority. 


“The only important, general condition 
limiting the validity of direct bargaining 


between employers and employees,” he said, 
‘9s conformity with the common good. If 
it is to be valid, any agreement between 
capital and labour must be consistent with 
the common good”. 

He specified, however, that the idea of 
common good “is not an alibi’, and that 
it can scarcely be invoked in this connec- 
tion except in time of war, during a period 
of monetary instability or under certain 
very special economic, social or political 
circumstances. 

The speaker was thanked by Rev. Fr. 
Georges Henri Levesque, O.P., Dean of 
the Faculty of Social Science at Laval 
University, who, on the occasion of the 
10th anniversary of the founding of the 
Industrial Relations Department, took the 
opportunity to look back upon its accom- 
plishments. 


“At the end of the first ten years of 
effort,” he said, “we feel that we have 
attained our ideal, which was to be of 
service”. 

He then gave a brief analysis of what 
“being of service’ means for a university. 


“We believe that the primary condition 
for effective social action is an exact knowl- 
edge of realities. Otherwise, the best of 
intentions are of no use. That is why we 
have tried to supply society with enlight- 
ened and competent persons. 

“We have also been anxious,” he con- 
tinued, “that our teaching should have a 
practical bearing on life. If justice and 
charity are not to be mere words, we must 
not be afraid to face problems in all their 
aspects and to choose solutions, even if 
these solutions involve changes in venerable 
laws and structures which are dear to us. 


“Tf, in a world in which structures are 
changing visibly, under the impulse of the 
most tremendous technological revolution in 
history, we are not willing to accept the 
solutions called for, we shall not be worthy 
of the terrible grandeur of our times.” 





Ontario Work Accidents Cost $60 Million in 1953 


Accidents in member plants of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, of Ontario, cost an _ estimated 


$60,000,000 last year. W. H. Gibson, the 
President, said in a speech at the organ- 
iation’s 389th annual convention in 
Toronto. 

Compensation payments to employees of 
member companies who were injured in 
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work accidents numbered 24,379, compared 
with 22,372 in 1952. 

However, Mr. Gibson pointed out, 72 
of 17,600 Ontario manufactruing plants 
reported no lost-time accidents during the 
year. 

He said the porportion of accidents 
occurring on moving machinery has been 
reduced from 24 to 15 per cent. 


12” Annual Conference of the 
Toronto Personnel Association 


Among topics discussed by speakers were: The Economic Road Ahead for 
Canadian Business. Can the Employee be Loyal to both the Company and 
the Union? Labour’s Objectives in 1954 and 1955. During the latter 
address, ClO official dealt with the guaranteed annual wage question 


The economic road ahead for Canadian 
business. Can the employee be loyal to 
both company and union?  Labour’s 
objectives in 1954-55. The road to good 
human relations. These and other topics 
were discussed at the “12th annual confer- 
ence of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto in April, the theme of which was 
The Road Ahead Through ’56. 

Eight speakers led the discussions; they 
included Gilbert E. Jackson, economist and 
business consultant; Rev. T. V. Purcell, 
SJ, Loyola University, who _ studied 
workers’ attitudes first-hand at a Chicago 
packing plant; and Ted F. Silvey, of CIO 
headquarters. The Hon. Charles Daley, 
Ontario Minister of Labour, opened the 
conference. 

With 1,000 registrants for the two-day 
conference, a new attendance record was 
Set. 


Ontario Minister of Labour 


Hon. Charles Daley, in opening the 
conference, paid tribute to the “significant 
and real” contribution of personnel 
administrators to the province’s labour- 
management relations. “Thanks to you and 
others of your good faith and good sense,” 
he said, “they have remained relatively 
harmonious.” 

The Minister referred to the demand for 
inclusion in the labour code of the 
compulsory check-off. 

“We have been pressured for many years 
now,” he said, “to include in the Labour 
Relations Act provision for the compulsory 
revocable check-off. I have been opposed 
to this because the check-off is collective 
bargaining. Union security in any form is 
collective bargaining. If unions gain the 
confidence of management, the check-off will 
flow from this confidence.” 

On the question of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the Minister did not think there was 
any real need at this stage. In the case 
of public utilities, perhaps, he said, but he 
pointed out the difficulty of deciding where 
to apply it, and so preferred to leave it to 
collective bargaining. 


Economic Road Ahead 


Are we headed for a recession or is this 
year to be one of readjustment after the 
postwar boom? What about the unem- 
ployment problem, the guaranteed annual 
wage, seniority? These questions Gilbert E. 


Jackson discussed in an address, “The 
Economic Road Ahead for Canadian 
Business”. 


The signs point downward to a recession, 
according to Mr. Jackson. “Recession is 
a means of readjustment,” he said. “The 
question is: Have we become sufficiently 
maladjusted to need a serious recession to 
readjust.” 

In using the word “downward” the 
speaker emphasized that he did not mean 
the “thumbs down signal that meant death 
to the gladiator in Roman times. Rather, 
his downward thumb was the thumb of the 
hitch-hiker or the motorist out of gas, 
temporarily depressed but soon to be 
travelling again.” 

It is possible to know a great deal more 
about ’64, he said, than ’54, and if we are 
going to conduct ourselves with prudence 
in ’54 we should know what ’64 will bring. 
He expressed great optimism concerning 
prospects for 1964. The 19 to 20 million 
Canadians who will inhabit the country ten 
years from now will not only outnumber 
today’s population figure but will produce 
more and be better off, he thought. If 
present trends continue, in 64 we will be 
working two hours less per week and be 
17 per cent better off than we are today, 
he predicted. 

On the subject of the guaranteed annual 
wage, Mr. Jackson felt that it would be 
adding to the rigidity of the framework in 
which our society operates. “I personally 
deprecate any proposal that introduces new 
rigidities,” he said. “I cannot but regard 
it as bad.” 


Dual Allegiance 


A worker can serve two masters, was 
the conclusion reached by the Rev. T. V. 
Purcell, SJ, as the result of an on-the-spot 
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study of the problem of dual allegiance to 
company and union. 

The study was carried out through 
interviews—385 in all—of members of 
Local 28, a key local of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO), 
at the Swift & Company plant in Chicago. 
Father Purcell lived and moved among the 
workers in the dual role of psychologist 
and priest. 

The study was made during a crisis 
period, arising from the aftermath of a 
severe strike, a power struggle between the 
Local and International, factionalism in the 
Local and control of it by the Communist 
Party. 

The inquiry was based on the three 
questions :— 

1. Will the average worker actually have 
dual allegiance to both company and union 
and find the satisfaction he requires? 

2. Will he see both organizations as 
necessary to his welfare? 

3. Will his allegiance to one of the two 
organizations pull him away from the other, 
thus straining his dual allegiance? 


“Allegiance” was defined at the outset 
by Father Purcell as “an attitude of 
favourability” towards the company or 
union as institutions. It does not mean 
complete satisfaction with every aspect of 
either of them, nor does it mean “will not 
strike or scab” but, rather, less likely to 
do so. 

Company allegiance is a fact, Father 
Purcell found. From a sample of 202 
employees, 92 per cent had allegiance to 
the company. Steady work was a strong 
factor behind their allegiance, along with 
fair treatment and good foremen, pay and 
welfare benefits. 

Union allegiance was also a fact. Even 
in 1950, in which ended a strike that was 
unsuccessful and unpopular with the rank 
and file, 79 per cent of the sample indi- 
cated a definite and clear allegiance to 
their union as an institution. Allegiance to 
the union was motivated primarily by 
security, the system of grievance procedure 
and seniority. Of the foremen, 57 per cent 
had allegiance. 


Dual Allegiance a Fact 


Employees do have dual. allegiance, 
Father Purcell found, and they do believe 
in both company and union institutions. 
Nearly three-fourths—73 per cent—of the 
men and women of the plant were found 
to have positive allegiance to both company 
and the union. 

As to whether the workers’ allegiance to 
one of the two organizations will pull him 
away from the other organization, thus 
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straining his dual allegiance, the finding was 
that dual allegiance is not under a strain 
for most workers. The rank and file 
workers, at least, do not find a necessary 
conflict between the two organizations to 
which they belong but, rather, oppose a 
divided or split allegiance. There is a solid 
basis for at least “harmonious opposition” 
between company and union. The workers 
do not feel that they have to reject the 
company in order to develop union loyalty 
nor reject the union to have company 
loyalty. “Dual allegiance is what they 
want,” stated Father Purcell. 


Concluding his talk, Father Purcell 
expressed the belief that the dual allegiance 
found to exist gives basis for optimism 
regarding the future of in-plant industrial 
relations. “We can say that a system with 
dual allegiance permits us to predict less 
industrial strife than a situation with split 
allegiance. People with dual allegiance will 
be less likely to vote for a strike, in the 
first place, or if they do strike, perhaps 
out of fear of a small number of union 
leaders and pickets, they will come back 
to work sooner. They will be less likely 
to engage in slowdowns or ‘sitdowns’,” he 
said. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Speaking on labour’s objectives in 1954- 
55, Ted F. Silvey, of CIO headquarters 
staff, discussed union demand for the 
guaranteed annual wage. 


The next five to eight years are going 
to be very interesting, said Mr. Silvey. 
In 1950, we entered a third industrial 
revolution, advancing rapidly into a new 
production system, known as automation. 
“The more extensive application of auto- 
mation not only makes the guaranteed 
annual wage imperative but also prepares 
the way for the still further union demand 
for the 30-hour work week,” he declared. 


Replying to the criticism that the 
guaranteed annual wage will destroy 
initiative, Mr. Silvey said the same argu- 
ment had been used to oppose each and 
every industrial relations improvement as 
soon as it was proposed. “Unions are 
highly imitative organizations and they are 
asking only for something the bosses have 
enjoyed for years. They feel that what is 
good for the bosses is good for them. They 
are merely saying, ‘me, too!’ You should 
remember that although workers are paid 
by the hour they must live by the year.” 

What we want is an annual employment 
pattern, he continued. Nobody is dis- 
cussing a situation where a worker has a 
job, is needed for production and decides 
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not to come to work because he is under a 
GAW plan. 

“This is not GAW, it is simply malinger- 
ing,” Mr. Silvey said. “People have to 
work when work is scheduled or’they don’t 
get paid. The CIO objective is to so 
stimulate employer responsibility that there 
will always be work, or the penalty of 
paying wages for not providing work. After 
all, living without working is reserved for 
those on relief and those on dividends.” 


Two Angles to Discussion 


The guaranteed annual wage can be 
discussed from two angles, stated the 
speaker. First, as a principle of industrial 
employment and an economic question and, 
second, as a technique of remuneration, 
with details of its application. This latter, 
he said, must be worked out pragmati- 
cally, based on each industry’s situation. 
The CIO does not want legislation but 
takes the position that each industrial union 
—steel workers, autoworkers, meat packing, 
oil, rubber and other industrial union 
groups—each do their own collaborative 
study with their employers and each work 
out the details of application suitable to 
their own situation. 

“To talk about specific application before 
we talk about the broad economic points 
is not useful,” he declared. “The CIO 
unions honestly want to join with employers 
to find the best method of applying the 
principle because the CIO unions are deter- 
mined to achieve a guaranteed annual wage 
as a principle of remuneration for indus- 
trial workers.” 

The guaranteed annual wage is not only 
socially desirable but is a necessity in our 
technological society, the speaker asserted. 
In support of his argument that its appli- 
cation is possible, he then proceeded to 
develop the following four points:— 

1. That technology requires our free 
enterprise system now to become primarily 
a consumption economy, that equal or 
greater emphasis on consumption must 
now be made instead of an emphasis on 
investment and production alone. 

2. That in 1950 we entered a third indus- 
trial revolution, advancing rapidly into a 
new production system being called auto- 
mation, which requires continuous opera- 
tion even for the sake of owners and 
managers. 

3. That there is a conflict between 
technology and the market place caused 
by abundance of new goods and services 
and shortage of money to buy, which con- 
flict can be resolved in part by the 
guaranteed annual wage and later by a 
shorter work week. 


4. That work is not longer sheer, intense 
physical effort but a new adaptation of 
skill and intelligence to the mechanics of 
production and distribution, and that per- 
sonnel departments will be faced with many 
new problems based on new sets of moral 
attitudes and other factors. 


Emphasis on Consumption 


In dealing with the first point, that 
greater emphasis must be placed on con- 
sumption, the speaker quoted CIO 
President Walter Reuther: “You can’t build 
prosperity from the top down. You have 
to build it from the bottom up. You have 
to build it by giving millions and millions 
of American consumers the purchasing 
power to translate human needs into actual 
demands in the market place.” 

The CIO, said Mr. Silvey, is not con- 
tending that investment is not important. 
Funds must certainly be put into expanding 
and improving our industrial enterprises and 
our community facilities; but business gets 
its real motivation and incentive to invest 
from the prospect of a good market with 
high sales. The basic idea of the guar- 
anteed annual wage is to bulwark and build 
up the consumption side of our economy. 

“T am just repeating,” he said, “the old 
argument for purchasing power—the argu- 
ment trade union officers and editors have 
been making for so many years.” 


Automation 


At the present stage of technological 
development, we are in a third industrial 
revolution—instrumentation, declared Mr. 
Silvey, speaking on the second point. This 
third revolution, he said, threatens to 
abolish the worker completely as a 
machine tender and operator in the factory. 
It also threatens to abolish the work of 
many record-keeping office workers and 
even replace some executive functions. 

Automation, said Mr. Silvey, is “the 
continuous and integrated operation of a 
production system without human oper- 
ators. An essential feature is that 
materials handling is a component of the 
system. There is a _ substitution of 
mechanical energy for both human muscles 
and human perceptive senses.” 

What does all this mean, he asked. 
“When machines are able to do every- 
thing except buy what they make, what 
will ring the cash register? So, my strong 
emphasis on the point that the guaranteed 
annual wage will have to be the counter- 
part of automation.” 

An important point to remember with 
respect to automation, Mr. Silvey con- 
tinued, “is that machines with instruments 
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operating them cannot be shut down. 
Management here has mechanisms which 
must continue to operate both for the 
owners of the instruments and machines, 
and for society. An airplane designed to 
go 240 miles an hour cannot fly at 80 miles 
an hour and stay in the air. It will crash. 
So also will an economic system set up to 
produce at a high level if it is cut back 
to a low level. The next five to eight 
years are going to be a very interesting 
time. The more extensive application of 
automation not only makes the guaranteed 
annual wage imperative but also prepares 
the way for the still further union demand 
of the 30-hour work week.” 


Technology vs. Demand 


The traditional requirement of private 
enterprise is scarcity, stated Mr. Silvey. 
When commodities are scarce, Owner- 
producers can command high prices 


because there are not sufficient to supply 
effective demand; when goods become 
abundant, prices are “supposed” to decline. 
“When, through the operation of automa- 
tion, goods become abundant, what happens 
to the price structure and distribution?” 
he asked. 


“Scarcity has been overcome by tech- 
nology heretofore but under the private 
enterprise system we proceeded artificially 
to create scarcity by shutting the plants 
down and waiting for inventories to 
diminish. But under the new system of 
automation, we dare not shut the factories 
down. The political and social conse- 
quences are too far-reaching and tragic. 
Depression very rapidly becomes mass 
unemployment; mass unemployment be- 
comes the great unsolved problem of 
democracy.” 


Conflict between technology and the 
market has already come to a head in 
agriculture, said the speaker. Rural 
mechanization has been going on for a 
long time. Crop land no longer needed 
to produce feed for draft animals was 
freed when tractors replaced mules. This 
and many other changes have had a “sky- 
rocketing” effect on production on the 
farm. He went on:— 

A radio manufacturer, unlike the farmer, 
can review his Christmas and future new 
year selling prospects and if it does not 
look quite good enough, on August 15 he can 
post a notice on his bulletin board declaring 
his plant will close down for three weeks. 
But the farmer cannot on August 15 go to 
his cornfield and say, “Stop growing!” He 
can’t go to his barn and say to his cows, 
“Stop «lactating !°rus she can teseOentOe whis 
chicken house and say to his hens, “Stop 
laying!” It is impossible to shut down the 
rural factory we call a farm. 
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So the abundance of output that tech- 
lology has made possible in agriculture has 
required the Government to step in with 
support prices to buy the stuff off a market 
in which, under traditional private enterprise 
theory, thé abundance would push the price 
so low as to bring disaster for the farmers. 
We have been buying billions of dollars 
worth of food and fibre and spending more 
hundreds of millions to warehouse it.... 
We have this enormous quantity of food- 
stuff, which is costing us such fabulous 
wealth not to use, and the sensible thing 
would be to consume it. 


But we have the private enterprise 
system, and we have to ask: Does the 
private enterprise system exist primarily to 
make a profit for owners and producers, 
with the by-product result of providing goods 
and services for human need, or does the 
private enterprise system exist primarily for 
the producing of goods and services for 
human need with the by-product result of 
making a profit for owners? You well know 
the first of these two is the concept to which 
we adhere; we rationalize the lag with the 
commonly repeated phrase, “not in business 
for my health”. 

I am not criticizing owners. I am not 
making an anti-capitalist speech. I am just 
raising the question, what do you do when 
abundance is so great that traditional 
economic policy calls for businessmen to shut 
down their factories and stop producing. 
This is destruction of goods when people are 
in need of them, and automation brings a 
new abundance even greater than our earlier 
technology has provided. 

So as the problem has come to a head in 
agriculture, automation will bring it to a 
head in industry.... 


I come back to Father Purcell’s phrase: 
steady work. If workers have steady work, 
they have the means to ring cash registers, 
to take off the market and use for their 
higher standard of living the articles which 
are produeed and which they need.... 


We deliberately can create a market large 
enough to buy the output. The CIO declares 
that one way to do this is by the application 
of the guaranteed annual wage. 


Technological Unemployment 


Turning to the problem of the people 
who are going to be displaced by auto- 
mation Mr. Silvey said:— 


There will be fewer highly skilled auto- 
mation engineers and layout men. Many 
workers will be trained to be the manipu- 
lators and maintainers of the newest 
automatic machinery. There will be new 
employment opportunities in the factories 
making the instruments and machinery. 
Substantially, however, fewer people will 
be needed in final output and there will 
be considerable transfer of workers within 
and outside industrial production. A great 
many more people will have to go into 
jobs which are non-productive but are not 
“un-productive”. 


Out of an increase in the United States 
work force of 17 million in the last 14 


years, only four million went into manu- 
facturing, he pointed out. Predicting that 
in the next comparable period there will 
be constantly increasing production in the 
factories with even fewer people, he said:— 


These things indicate new patterns in 
factory production, worker relationship to 
jobs, job descriptions, wages, hours of work, 
and so forth. 

I do not think personnel people are going 
to be technologically unemployed. You are 
going to have a great many new problems. 
Just let me give you one curious illustration 
from CIO discussion how best to meet some 
new problems of the guaranteed annual wage 
in a collective bargaining contract; that is, 
how to apply it so the workers with the most 
seniority won’t want to be laid off first! 


Advantages to Management 


While there will, of course, be difficulties, 
said Mr. Silvey, it must not be overlooked 
that there are “virtues and advantages” for 
employers also. The guaranteed annual 
wage will (1) eliminate over-investment 
and reduce the idle cost of machinery; 
(2) reduce high labour turnover and cost 
of re-hiring and re-training; (3) increase 
productivity because time spent by workers 
in worry about tenure would tend to be 
applied to work; (4) retain the most 
efficient workers and a skeleton force which 
would constitute a reservoir of men for 
management positions; (5) reduce overtime 
costs under the provisions of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act. 





Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) Holds 
3'¢ Fair Employment Practices Conference 


115 delegates hear speakers urge setting-up of ‘educational programs 
to acquaint public with provisions of federal, provincial FEP Acts 


The third annual Fair Employment 
Practices Conference of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL) was held 
May 1 and 2 in Toronto with 115 dele- 
gates from CCL unions throughout the 
province attending. 

The conference was addressed by George 
Burt, President of the Federation and 
Canadian Director of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) ; 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the Jewish 
Labour ‘Committee of Canada; and 
Francis CC. Shane, Secretary, Interna- 
tional Committee on Civil Rights, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO). Dele- 
gates participated in workshop discussions 
dealing with shop stewards and human 
relations, human rights in the community, 
development of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices programs in local unions, and New 
Canadians as members of unions. 

In his opening address Mr. Burt urged 
the setting up by the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Labour Departments of special 
branches to deal with the enforcement of 
Fair Employment and Fair Accommoda- 
tion legislation. 

Mr. Kaplansky reviewed legislation in 
Canada dealing with racial discrimination 
and the accomplishments of organized 
labour in this field. He pointed out that 
Canada is the only country in the world 
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with a national law to protect people in 
their opportunities for employment and 
promotion regardless of their creed, 
national background or ancestry. This is 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, which became law in July 1953. 


In addition, he noted, two provinces— 
Ontario and Manitoba—have enacted Pro- 
vincial Fair Employment Practices Acts. 


Mr. Kaplansky urged that these govern- 
ments institute educational programs to 
make the intent of the legislation and the 
provisions of the Acts known to as many 
persons as possible. 


In particular, Mr. Kaplansky urged the 
Government of Ontario to set up a 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee representing 
public bodies to give guidance to govern- 
ment officials on their contacts with the 
public and on the proper administration of 
these laws. He called on unions to make 
the protective provisions of the laws known 
to their entire membership. 


“Only when all the Canadian provinces 
have Fair Employment Practices legisla- 
tion will the whole field of employment in 
Canada be protected from the ravages of 
racial and religious discrimination,” he said. 

Mr. Kaplansky also said there was a 
need for a National Bill of Rights, and 
spoke on the ‘integration of New Cana- 
dians into the community. 
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J. D. Love, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of Labour, explains to the 115 


delegates at the Ontario Federation of Labour Fair Employment Practices Conference 
At his left are 
Eamon Park, United Steelworkers of America, who chaired the panel discussion on 


the administration of the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. 


federal and provincial fair employment practices legislation, and Gordon Greenaway, 
Ontario Department of Labour, who later described Ontario’s fair employment law. 


Mr. Shane stressed the need for action 
by all sections of the labour movement 


Department of Labour; and Gordon 
Greenaway, Fair Employment Practices 


against discrimination and racial prejudice. 
A strong and effective democratic labour 
movement, he said, could be built only on 
a foundation of brotherhood and equality. 
This meant that the trade union movement 
must educate its membership to fight for 
human rights in all phases of community 
life and not just as it applies to employ- 
ment. 


The delegates also heard J. D. Love, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Federal 


Branch, Ontario Department of Labour, 
discuss the administration and provisions 
of the federal and provincial FEP laws. 

Mr. Love outlined the program soon to 
be carried out by the Federal Government 
to publicize the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

Conference Chairman was Bill Mac- 
Donald, Education Director, Region 7, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 





The first consignment of locomotive boilers being given by Canada to India under 
the Colombo Plan arrived at a West Bengal locomotive works at the end of May, the 


Indian Information Service has reported. 


Canada is making a gift to India of 50 


boilers and 120 locomotives costing approximately $16,724,000. 
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WOMANPOWER 


The 3rd instalment of ‘““Womanpower, a Handbook of Source Material on 
Wage-earning Women in Canada”, soon to be published in booklet form 


XlI—Unemployment among Women Workers 


There are two widely used indicators of 
unemployment. One is the group classi- 
fied by labour force enumerators as 
“without jobs and seeking work”; the other 
is the number of persons registered as 
applicants for employment at the National 
Employment Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

The number of persons classified as 
without jobs and seeking work may be 
expressed as a percentage of the labour 
force, and thus the incidence of unemploy- 
ment may be obtained. Table 14 shows 
the incidence of unemployment on this 


basis, for each quarter of 1952, together 
with the average for the year. 

The incidence of unemployment, accord- 
ing to Table 14, suggests that generally 
there is more unemployment among men 
than among women. However, the validity 
of this method of expressing the number 
of unemployed persons as a percentage of 
the labour force might be questioned when 
it is understood that other groups, also 
in the total labour force, are those com- 
prising employers and self-employed per- 
sons. Therefore, when the number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work is 


TABLE 14._NUMBER OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING WORK AS 
PERCENTAGE OF LABOUR FORCE, 1952 


(in thousands) 


ewe Reps eesee Oe ee iy ne ee ee a a SS SS 
ee eeoeoeoea=q7zo0OeES=E2oOEeEee——=$=$=$~=~=~=«=—0——aoaawowow&x<_»>_>?> 








Male Female 
Date 

Labour | Without Per Labour | Without Per 

Force Jobs cent Force Jobs cent 
Wigigelhy Jb OW. Ge me aaa ei eee or neacdon ionic 4,053 181 4-5 1,126 31 2-8 
DRS eh he ea a oo sh Sm pit ein eleyaiahn 8a bin Bins 4,143 90 2-2 1,186 17 1:4 
PANT SS til Gil OD 2epnetcteeetels tees telayeutetne cca misgeters ite slate bias 4, 234 68 1-6 1, 185 18 1-5 
INOVEM Dero nl Jou emcee etocrecincrs vstcc tee cinw eset ss 4,108 95 2°3 1,182 19 1-6 
Averages OL Veal saredm rin lacienis cates eee sides ose snl 4,134 108 2-6 1,170 21 1-8 
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The second widely used indicator of 
unemployment is the number of persons 


expressed as a percentage of the pard- 
worker segment of the labour force, the 


incidence of unemployment is even higher. 
It follows, then, that because paid workers 
constitute a larger proportion of the 
female labour force than of the male labour 


registered as applicants for employment 
at National Employment Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
This is derived from a count of the appli- 


cations for employment on file at local 
offices at the close of business on a 
specified day. For several reasons it is 


force, the disparity in unemployment 
between male and female workers is even 
greater. This is shown in Table 15. 


TABLE 15.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING WORK AS 
PERCENTAGE OF PAID WORKERS, 1952 


(in thousands) 



































Male Female 

ae Paid Without Per Paid Without Per 

Workers Jobs Cent Workers Jobs cent 
Marlee Ob 2a certed a mierern aldielsoie © ce anlebere etn ries wreishele cterene 2,930 181 6-2 1,007 31 3-1 
Dia GU te ued eR at tle Oe cs meiner es See ee ta 2,975 90 3-0 1,019 17 1-7 
August DB RLOD2 Sees olor, wleot pei econ > are parma 3,015 68 2:3 1,018 18 1-8 
NOVEM DERI 22) L952, os coe s wits wn bleltls ieee te ale rane am 2,996 95 3-2 1,064 19 1-8 
A VOTARE LOM VEAL cc cc ence ents sects se cpere et teneees 2,979 108 3°6 1,027 21 2-0 
Rie ay On Se eee 
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difficult to reconcile these data with the 
number of persons classified by labour 
force enumerators as “without jobs and 
seeking work”. By referring to the footnote 
to Table 13 it will be noted that certain 
groups are classified by labour force 
enumerators as “with jobs” even though the 
persons concerned did not work at them 
during the survey week. Some of these 
groups, 1n particular those temporarily laid 
off and those absent from work because 
of bad weather, would be registered at 
local employment offices. Persons who 
lost or found a job during the survey 
week also might be registered at local 
offices yet would be classified as “with jobs” 
by labour force enumerators because they 
held a job at some time during the survey 


week. On the other hand, the count of 
applicants at local offices would include a 
number of persons who, having found work, 
would fail to notify the local office and 
therefore would be included for some time 
in the count of applications. Because of 
these and other factors, the count of 
applicants registered at the local employ- 
ment offices of the National Employment 
Service is considerably higher than the 
group Classified by labour force enumerators 
as “without jobs and seeking work”. 

In 1952, applications for employment on 
file at local employment offices averaged 
185,000 for men and 64,000 for women. 
Table 16 presents these data for each 
month-end in 1952 and also as an average 
for the year. 


XilI—Seasonality of Unemployment among Women 


The figures shown in Table 16 reveal 
that seasonal unemployment is more 
prevalent among male workers than among 
female. Columns 2 and 4 of the table 
show a monthly index of unemployment 
using the average for the, year=100.° In 
column 2, which concerns males, the low 
point in the year was September, when 
applications were 50:6 per cent of the 
average for the year. They rose to a 
high point of 164-8 in March. The range 
between the high and low points for males 
was from 164-8 to 50-6, a difference of 
114-2. 


TABLE 16.—APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT AT LOCAL OFFICES 








OF UIC, 1952 

Fi ae raat 
verage verage 
Month, 1952 Male fore Sean Female orear 

=100 =100 
January eee eee 275,814 149-1 87,011 136-7 
February........ 285, 454 154-3 85, 487 134-3 
MET Adee bane 304, 941 164°8 80, 067 125-8 
April ee, See ee 241, 894 130-8 68, 334 107-4 
Maya. mek oe 163, 530 88-4 61, 295 96-3 
MUNG eerie ae are 134,394 72°6 61, 866 7-2 
SULYIe eee ee 118,318 64-0 57,396 90-2 
AuoUStn Sa aeee:. 105, 169 56-8 | 51,121 80-3 
September....... 93, 699 50-6 | 49,140 7-2 
Octoberee ere 99, 383 53°7 49, 258 77-4 
November....... 142,708 77-1 51, 805 81-4 
December....... 254, 660 137-7 60, 901 95-7 
Average for year.| 184,997 100-0 | 638,640 100-0 





Applications for employment from women, 
on the other hand, ranged only some 59-5, 
from a high of 136-7 in January to a low 
of 77-2 in September. This disparity in 
seasonality of unemployment as between 
male and. female workers is not surprising, 
bearing in mind that the most highly 
seasonal industries, such as agriculture, 
logging, water transportation and construc- 
tion, employ mostly males. However, 
large numbers of women are employed in 
other highly seasonal industries such as 
canning and in those where there is a 
partial contraction in employment in line 
with seasonal trends, as in clothing manu- 
facturing and in retail trade. 

The data suggest two conclusions: 
(1) that the occurrence of the seasonal 
peak of unemployment for women is in 
advance of that for men (this is tied in 
with the retail trade cycle); and (2) that 
the variation in the annual seasonal unem- 
ployment cycle is not as wide for women 
as for men. This latter conclusion intro- 
duces the further observations: first, that 
many women, upon separation from 
seasonal employment, withdraw from the 
labour force; and second, that the large 
proportion of women engaged in clerical 
occupations—usually more stable in most 
industries than is factory work—has a 
stabilizing effect on the whole seasonal 
pattern of women’s employment. 


XIV—Labour Force by Occupational Status 


As was explained in Section II, the 
labour force comprises, in addition to paid 
workers, employers and persons working 
on their own account (self-employed, or 
unpaid family workers). The distribution 
of these groups as between males and 
females at May 1953, is shown in Table 20. 
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Of the female labour force, 89 per cent 
are in the paid worker group, i.e., wage and 
salary earners, while the corresponding 
percentage among males is 71. A _ far 
higher proportion of the male labour force 
are employers and self-employed than is 
the case with women. The unpaid family 


TABLE 17.—OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF PERSONS IN LABOUR FORCE (!), MAY, 1953 


(in thousands) 
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(1) Excludes those without jobs and seeking work, 


worker group, on the other hand, forms a 
larger proportion of the female labour force 
than of the male labour force. 

Earlier tables showed that women, in 
May 1953, formed 22 per cent of the total 
labour force. But Table 20 indicates that 
while 89 per cent of the female labour force 
were paid workers, only 71 per cent of 
the male labour force were in this group. 
It follows, then, that while only a little 
more than a fifth of the labour force was 
women, the proportion was considerably 
higher for the wage and salary earning 
group alone (paid workers). 

Table 18 shows a comparison of the 
distribution as between men and women 
for the labour force as a whole and for 
paid workers, as at May 1953. From this 
table it will be seen that while 22-2 per 











; Own Unpaid 

Paid Account | Employers Family 

Total Workers Workers Workers 
4,049 2,870 684 300 195 
100-0 70-9 16-9 7-4 4-8 
1,158 1,032 41 15 70 
100-0 89-1 3:5 1-3 6-1 
5, 207 3,902 725 315 265 
100-0 74:9 13-9 6-1 5-1 











cent of the labour force is made up of 
women, 26-4 per cent, or one in every four, 
of paid workers are women. 


TABLE 18.—LABOUR FORCE AND PAID 
WORKERS BY SEX, MAY 1953 (‘) 


(in thousands) 





Total Labour 


ares Paid Workers 


Number] Per cent | Number] Per cent 


Lotale mised ctie's 5, 207 100-0 3,902 100-0' 
Malork; acseuses 4,049 77:8 2,870 73-6 
POmale ns cee .5 1,158 22-2 1,032 26-4 


(1) Excluding those without jobs and seeking work. 


XV—Sex Distribution of Paid Workers by Region 


Table 20 shows that women in May 1953 
formed 23:6 per cent of the labour force 
in Ontario and 19-3 per cent in the Mari- 
times, with other regions ranging in between 
these two. In the Prairie region the per- 
centage (19-5) was only slightly higher than 
in the Maritimes. An examination of the 
distribution between males and females by 
regions for paid workers shows that not 
only is the female proportion higher in all 
regions than it is for the labour force as 


a whole, but the relative position between 
regions changes also. Because of the 
importance of agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces and the preponderance of males 
among self-employed farmers, who are not 
included in paid worker data, the propor- 
tion of women in the Prairie paid worker 
group is coniderably higher than for the 
Prairie labour force as a whole. Table 19 
shows paid workers by region and sex as 
at May 1953. 


XVi—Distribution of Labour Force by Sex and Region 


In May 1953, the labour force totalled 
5,321,000, of which number 1,170,000 or 22 
per cent were women. But, by regions, the 
proportion which women workers form of 
the total ranges from 19-3 per cent in the 
Martimes to 23-6 in Ontario. British 
Columbia shows the next highest proportion 


with 22-9 per cent, followed by Quebec with 
22-2: the proportion in the Prairie region 
(19-5) is only slightly higher than in the 
Maritimes to 23-6 in Ontario. British 
data by region for males and females as 
at May 1953. 
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TABLE 19.—PAID WORKERS (‘) BY REGION AND SEX, MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 








Total 
Region Paid Workers Male Female 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
(GANGA A YD Mea tee coe eho eres oie Ee OE ae 3, 902 100-0 2,870 73°6 1, 032 26-4 
Maritimes ($e. c sackets oie inverts ssid Seer ee elon eee 369 100-0 283 76-7 86 23-3 
Qiebee sais ck Fee oo... coop Ss © cise Ae ee eee 1,139 100-0 835 73°3 304 26-7 
@itario eee ee ee ae 8 he ras ces A ee oe 1,510 100-0 1,102 73°0 408 27-0 
Prairies vecsthoe ee has eei elas fait oe ere 533 100-0 384 72-0 149 28-0 
Bs Gest ce pro data eee ea oe ea ae 351 100-0 266 75°8 85 24-2 
(1) Excluding those without jobs and seeking work. 
TABLE 20.—_LABOUR FORCE BY REGION AND SEX, MAY 1953 
(in thousands) 
Total Male - Female 
Region 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
CAIN ADA. i oes ee Bark ot irs Sem EME cc a 5,221 100-0 Ar IDL 78-0 1,170 22-0 
Maritimes)05.20: ee ee eee Se Beets 514 100-0 415 80-7 99 19-3 
Quebec) ces eben che eee ee ee ee eer. ee 1,512 100-0 il sleiTs 77°8 335 22-2 
OTERTIO eT ee ere te ee ee ce EEN 1,903 100-0 1, 453 76-4 450 23-6 
Prairies. $2 3 30cu, Si ae eee eee OO ee 960 100-0 773 80-5 187 19-5 
) a COREE Re toe Cr ne, 18 Md Sees core ae eee das tub aloo 432 100-0 Bod 771 99 22-9 


30 Per Cent of U.S. Workers are Women 


Thirty per cent of all workers in the 
United States are women, according to a 
recent publication (Leaflet 18) of the US. 
Department of Labor. 

In 1945, 35 per cent of all civilian workers 
were women. The percentage fell in 1947 
to 28; but for the past three years it has 
not varied far from 30. 

More than 19 million women are in the 
United States labour force. This consti- 
stutes about 33 per cent of all women of 
working age. ; 

The percentage of women who work 
reached an all-time high of 37 in 1944, 
during the Second World War, and has not 
averaged less than 30 per cent in any year 
since. 
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More than half of all women workers in 
the United States are married. From 1940 
to 1953, married women in the population 
increased by 30 per cent but married women 
in the labour force increased by more than 
100 per cent. The labour force is made up 
of those who work for pay, either full-time 
or part-time; the self-employed, unpaid 
farm or family workers, and the unem- 
ployed who are looking for work. 

The leaflet reveals that more than five 
million women workers have children under 
18 years of age. The average age of 
working women was 373 years in April 1953. 

Clerical workers are the largest occupa- 
tional group, says the leaflet. Operatives 
form the second largest. Together these 
two groups account for nearly half of all 
employed women. 
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37" 1LO Conference Begins 


Director-General in annual report deals with economic conditions, 

world social trends, workers’ housing and ILO activities in various 
a . . . . 

fields. “Cautious optimism’ most prevalent economic mood, he says 


Cautious optimism is the economic mood 
in several industrialized countries, said 
David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization, in his 
report to the 37th general conference of 
the ILO, which opened June 2 in Geneva. 

This optimism, Mr. Morse said, is 
tempered somewhat by uncertainty as to 
the prospects of the United States economy. 

Although he found that 1953 economic 
developments were in certain’ respects 
“favourable”, he pointed to the slowness 
of economic development in southeast Asia 
and the brake on improvements in living 
standards caused by still extensive arma- 
ments and international tensions. 

“An enormous task of international co- 
operation for economic development remains 
to be tackled, involving ultimately the 
integration of the vast underdeveloped 
regions of the world into a peaceful and 
prosperous world community of nations,” 
he said. 

The Director-General’s report, which 
dealt with economic conditions, world 
social trends, workers’ housing and ILO 
activities in various fields, was heard by 
worker, employer and government repre- 
sentatives of 69, member nations. The 
conference will discuss holidays with pay, 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, 
migrant workers in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tracts of employment, and a report on 
the ILO’s technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, is at the head of the Canadian 
delegation to the conference. A complete 
list of the Canadian delegation appears 
on page 666 of the May issue. 

Mr. Morse listed several factors that 
have resulted in “more stable economic 
conditions in the industrialized countries”. 
He said that the rate of increase in 
expenditures on defence was slower. 

“Secondly,” he said, “the monetary and 
fiscal measures taken in various countries 
to ward off inflation and to preserve or 
restore balance -of- payments equilibrium 
appear in a number of cases to have been 
effective. 


“The third cause of greater stability in 
the industrialized countries has been the 
fact that the effects of the sharp decline 
which occurred in 1952 in some sections of 
consumers’ demand have now largely faded 
out. It appears to have been an essen- 
tially short-run phenomenon which did not 
leave serious permanent traces.” 

In discussing the world employment 
situation, Mr. Morse said that the high 
levels of production generally prevailing in 
the industrialized countries were reflected 
in high levels of employment. 

He pointed out however, that unem- 
ployment in the United States had in- 
creased since the most favourable post-war 
month of October 1953. During 1953 
unemployment increased also in Australia, 
Belgium, France, Finland, Ireland and 
Italy. 

“In western Germany, despite a con- 
tinued influx of refugees from the German 
Democratic Republic, unemployment fell 
below the one-million mark for the first 
time since the beginning of 1948. 


“Tn Denmark, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom, where unemployment had 
increased in 1952, there was a marked 
recovery during 1953. In other countries, 
including Canada, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland, unemployment 
remained low,” he said. | 


An important result of greater stability 
in Europe and North America, said Mr. 
Morse, is that recently the cost of living 
in most countries has shown few significant 
changes. In most cases consumer prices 
fell or rose by no more than one or two 
per cent, sometimes as a result of changes 
in subsidy policies. 


Progress in economic development in the 
course of 1953 continued, generally speaking, 
to be more rapid in Latin America than 
in Asia; Mr. Morse said. Agricultural 
production in these regions had notably 
failed to keep pace with the growth of 
population, he stated, adding :— 


“The problems encountered in increasing 
or even maintaining production have, in 
a number of cases, caused unemployment, 
a fall in wages, or both.” 
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Mr. Morse said that there is a real 
possibility that in the not-too-distant future 
it may become more difficult to maintain 
full employment and rising production than 
it has been in the post-war years. 


Discussing social policies and _ social 
trends, Mr. Morse said that the worker 
must feel that his labour has social value, 
that he “is participating in a common con- 
structive effort towards a purpose broader 
than his own personal wants or the profit- 
ability of his factory. 


“To arouse this sense of purpose,” he 
said, “requires a new attitude by manage- 
ment as well as by labour. New techniques 
and institutions may help foster it, but it 
is the underlying attitude and not the 
methods or forms that count. The greatest 
challenge which must be faced through 
democratic labour-management relations is 
to spread this new attitude towards work 
throughout industry.” 


Over much of the world, the report 
pointed out, modern forms of economic and 
social organization and industrial tech- 
nology are regarded as man’s best hope of 
overcoming poverty and improving the 
material conditions of life. Yet almost 
everywhere the process of industrialization 
touches off a conflict between new and 
old social forms, attitudes and human 
values. The sufferers in this conflict are 
the peoples whose security in the old 
society is undermined before they find new 
security in the new industrial community. 


Mr. Morse suggested that the trade 
union “may be one of the most powerful 
instruments for creating a new industrial 
society and for helping the new recruit 
from the rural community to adjust to the 
conditions of industrial life”. 


In his report, Mr. Morse said that 180 
million families today are without adequate 
housing, including some who have no 
shelter at all. He said the housing shortage, 
which affects more than one-third of the 
earth’s population, including 30 million 
families in the industrially-advanced coun- 
tries, will not be solved unless costs are 
reduced, financing methods improved and 
employment stabilized to permit the intro- 
duction of more productive methods. 

Much can be done by private enterprise, 
he said, especially for those who are 
anxious and able to rent or buy. But 


government assistance or subsidies of one 
kind or another still will be necessary before 
the needier part of the ill-housed get out 
of rural and urban slums. 

“The world has now accepted that 
starvation and raggedness are not tolerable 
as part of the workers’ lot. 

“We have been less aware of the damage 
to workers’ health, happiness, efficiency and 
citizenship that is done by the appalling 
state of workers’ housing in most parts of 
the world. Our prime task here is to 
awaken people’s conscience to the urgency 
of the need to make the worker’s home 
a reasonable expression of and basis for his 
human dignity. 

“If workers are to be able to pay for 
their own housing, even assuming substan- 
tial improvements in the financing of 
housing, there will need to be a substantial 
reduction in capital costs of construction 
and/or a substantial rise in workers’ 
income.” 

Concerning better organization of the 
housing industry, Mr. Morse suggested that 
each country make a reappraisal of its 
housing program to ensure that it is 
currently doing its utmost to meet workers’ 
urgent demands. 

He suggested that the bulk of housing 
effort in the underdeveloped countries 
should be concentrated on developing, with 
available material and labour, a type of 
housing which, while it may fall short of 
ultimately desirable standards, will at least 
represent a significant improvement. 

“Experience has shown,” he said, “that 
significant economies can be achieved in 
house-building by large-scale enterprises. 


“The high degree of* labour turnover 
characteristic of the industry today with 
its small firms and small contractors makes 
it difficult for the workers and employers 
to develop the spirit of collaboration in a 
common task which is essential to a raising 
of productivity.” 

Mr. Morse also suggested that extensive 
research is needed in new building methods 
and materials, and in earnings and working 
conditions in the industry. 


The quality of a worker’s housing, said 
the Director-General, “probably does more 
than any other single element of his living 
standards to determine his sense of 


. community and citizenship.” 





ILO Convention No. 102—Social Security (Minimum Standards)—adopted at the 
1952 conference (L.G., 1952, p. 1461), will come into force April 27, 1955, as a result of 
its ratification by the United Kingdom, registered April 27 this year. Two ratifications 
were necessary; Sweden’s was registered on August 12 last year. 
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Seven Communist Countries Now to Attend ILO Conference 


Two Communist-dominated countries 
that, while maintaining ILO membership, 
had not participated in ILO activities since 
the Second World War announced last 
month that they would be sending dele- 
gations to this year’s International Labour 


Conference, being held this month in 
Geneva. 
This announcement by Bulgaria and 


Hungary followed closely the acceptance of 


the obligations of ILO membership by 
Russia, the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia Cl, 
May, p. 667). Together with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, which have been participat- 
ing since the end of the war, this brings 
to seven the number of Communist 
countries who will be represented at the 


Conference. 





124" Session of ILO Governing Body 


At the 124th meeting of the ILO 
Governing Body in March (L.G., April, 
p. 545) Canada was represented by A. H. 
Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, who 
was assisted by Paul Goulet, Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister and Director of the 
ILO Branch, Department of Labour. 

Hector Allard, Canadian Permanent 
Delegate to the European Office of the 
United Nations, Geneva, and K. D. 
Mcllwraith, his assistant, Department of 
External Affairs, acted as substitute dele- 
gates to the Canadian Delegate. 

The meeting was under the chairman- 
ship of A. M. Malik, Minister of Labour, 
Health and Work in the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to dealing with 20 cases 
involving allegations of the violation of 
trade-union rights (L.G., April, p. 545), the 
Governing Body adopted a resolution con- 
cerning the report of the meeting of 
Experts on Systems of Payment by Results 
in the Construction Industry held in 
Geneva in July 1953. By a vote of 21 to 
nil with eight abstentions, the Governing 
Body decided to communicate the report 
with the request that it be brought to the 
notice of employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions in the construction industry. The 
Canadian Government representative voted 
for the proposal. 


The report of the Panel of the Corre- 
spondence Committee on Co-operation was 
accepted by the Governing Body. In reply 
to some comments on the report, the 
Director-General stated that he would 
co-operate with other agencies concerned 
to avoid duplication and over-lapping, and 
that there would be no decision in regard 
to policy and principle without further 


consultation with the Governing Body. The 
report followed a meeting of the panel in 
November and December 1953, at which 
12 experts from countries in Asia, Europe, 
Latin America and the Near and Middle 
East discussed action by the ILO with 
regard to co-operation, co-operative leg- 
islation, organization and functions of 
government co-operative service, and inter- 
co-operative relations. 

The Governing Body discussed measures 
to bring non-metropolitan territories into 
closer association with the ILO’s work. 
The result was agreement on a proposal, 
advanced by the worker members, that 
non-metropolitan territories be invited, 
through the member states concerned, to 
participate by means of tripartite observer 
delegations in sessions of the General 
Conference. 


The Director-General made a budget 
presentation before the Financial and 
Administrative Committee, reviewing the 
financial results of the working of the ILO 
in 1953 and the first months of 1954, and 
explaining his budget proposals for 1955. 
The Committee adopted the budget esti- 
mates for 1955 as revised by the Director- 
General after discussion. The Canadian 
representative supported the adoption. 

The Allocations Committee recommended 
that at the General Conference in June 
the scale of contributions adopted for the 
1954 budget be adopted without change for 
the 1955 budget. This recommendation 
was approved by the Governing Body. 
Canada’s share of the ILO budget is 3°98 
per cent. 

The Committee on Industrial Committees 
resumed its consideration of a number of 
conclusions adopted by the Building, Civil 
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Engineering and Public Works Committee 
at its Fourth Session in October and 
November last year (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1764). 

The Governing Body authorized the 
Director-General to communicate the 
reports, resolutions, conclusions and sugges- 
tions adopted by the Coal Mines Com- 
mittee at its Fifth Session (LG; April, 
p. 543) to governments, inviting them to 


communicate these documents to the 
employers’ and _ workers’ organizations 
concerned. 

The Governing Body authorized the 


Director-General to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the International Organiza- 
tions Committee of the ILO Governing 


Body concerning a Supplementary Conven- 
tion on Slavery as well as a proposed study 
of discrimination in apprenticeship and in 
employment, and consultation with other 
United Nations agencies on the free move- 
ment and health of workers. 

Other deliberations of the Governing 
Body concerned a statement on full employ- 
ment to be made by the ILO representative 
at the next session of ECOSOC, social 
security for migrant workers of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, and 
the proposed creation of a Joint Aviation 
Commission. 

A program of ILO meetings for the 
remainder of 1954 and early 1955 was 
approved by the Governing Body. 





ILO Governing Body Increased to 40 Members 


The amendment to the ILO constitution 
increasing the size of the Governing Body 
from 32 to 40 members came into effect 
May 20, it was announced in Geneva by 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse. 

The amendment was adopted by the 
ILO general conference last June. It pro- 
vides that the Governing Body shall be 
composed of 10 employer, 10 worker and 
20 government members, 10 of the govern- 
ment seats being occupied on a non- 
elective basis by the 10 member countries 
which are of chief industrial importance. 

Mr. Morse said that these constitutional 
requirements were met May 20 with the 
receipt of ratifications of the amendment 
from Italy and Uruguay. It had pre- 
viously been ratified by 44 countries, 
including Canada, China, India and the 
United Kingdom, which hold non-elective 
Governing Body seats, as does Italy. 

Triennial balloting to fill the elective 
seats on the governing body are taking 


place during the general conference in 
Geneva this month. The procedure calls 
for the election of 10 members by the 
worker delegates to the conference, 10 
members by the employer delegates and 
10 members by the Government delegates. 
The 10 countries holding non-elective seats 
do not take part in the voting for elective 
government members. 

The countries which have now ratified or 
accepted the constitutional amendment are: 
Afghanistan, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, China, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, 
Italy, Israel, Japan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
El Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
Viet Nam, and Yugoslavia. 





Two ILO Anniversaries Marked This Year 


The ILO marked two anniversaries 
earlier this year, one in April and one in 
May. 

May 10 was the tenth anniversary of 
the adoption of the “Declaration of 
Philadelphia”. April 11 was the 35th 
anniversary of the adoption by the 
Versailles Peace Conference of Part XIII 
of the treaty that brought an end to the 
First World War; this section of the treaty 
contained the ILO’s constitution. 
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The Declaration of Philadelphia, adopted 
unanimously at the 26th session of the ILO 
General Conference, restated the aims of 
the ILO and was later made part of the 
ILO constitution. 


The establishment of the ILO is gener- 
ally agreed to date from the decision on 
April 11, 1919, to adopt Part XIII of the 
Versailles Treaty. 
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EAMWORK 
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The fourth in the series of pamphlets 
entitled What Management Men Say 
About Labour-Management Production 
Committees has recently been released by 
the . Labour- Management Co-operation 
Service. 


The folder comprises statements from a 
number of senior management officials 
representative of several different types of 
industry telling of their experiences with 
LMPCs. Included are statements by the 
secretary of a large Ontario newspaper ; the 
assistant works manager of a Montreal 
manufacturing firm; the general manager of 
a city-owned hydro-electric system; a super- 
intendent of personnel for a provincial 
hydro-electric system; the vice-president 
and general manager of a large Quebec 
paper company, and the plant superin- 
tendent of a large western manufacturing 
concern. 


The statements point out the various 
advantages which can be gained through 
labour-management co-operation. Among 
the many features of LMPCs which are 
listed are improved co-operation, better 
communications, improved employee- 
management relations, freer discussion of 
problems, and improved production ideas. 


Interested labour or management groups, 
and individuals, may obtain copies of this 
folder, and of the first three in the series, 
by writing to the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Civic LMPC Proves Valuable Asset 


One of several labour-management pro- 
duction committees functioning in the field 
of civic services is in London, Ont. During 
the past two years this labour-management 
committee has proved a valuable asset to 
both the city of London and the London 
Civic Employees Federal Union (Local 107) 
LLCs 

Herbert Worton, President of Local 107, 
commenting on the committee and its 
work, said:— 

“Tt ig with much pleasure that I write 
to your department to express the appre- 
ciation of the members of our Labour- 
Management Committee. 





“We formed a  Labour-Management 
Committee two years ago, and while our 
work is not of a productive nature we 
have managed to use the LMPC formula 
to fit our type of employment. 


“Through our discussion, there have 
been many measures taken to insure the 
safety of men working in dangerous 
occupations, such as subways, etc., also 
many jobs made easier by advancement 
of ideas by employees and members of 
Committee. 


“The meetings are held once a month 
and except for emergency reasons are 
attended 100 per cent by the members, 
who certainly look forward to them. 


“As a result of the meetings, we have 
been able to see the problems that con- 
front both labour and management and 
for the most part have been able to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution to them.” 


LMPC Makes Noteworthy Contributions 


Formed about five years ago, the 
Employee-Management Co-operation Com- 
mittee (i.e, LMPC) at the Canadian 
National Express Terminal, Montreal, has 
made noteworthy contributions to the 
successful operation of the Terminal. 

Evidence of the value of this Committee 
is to be found in a series of articles in 
recent issues of the Mount Royal News, 
official bulletin of Division No. 39, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. Division 
99 is the bargaining agency participating 
in this EMCC. 

Discussing employee-management 
tions, one of the articles says:— 

“Possibly it is in the field of employee- 
management relationships that the greatest 
gain has been made. Meetings are held 
for the supervisors and their attitude 
towards their men is discussed at great 
length. In addition, of course, the problems 
of the job are dealt with. A better 
understanding has been developed during 
the time which the Committee has been 
in operation.” 


rela- 














Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in_ key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 










! LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during April. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation 
votes and gave permission for the with- 
drawal of one application for certification. 
During the month, the Board received six 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive firemen, firemen-helpers, 
hostlers, and outside hostler helpers 
employed on lines east of Detroit in the 
Buffalo Division of the Wabash Railroad 
Company (L.G., March, p. 410). 

2. Local 505, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CCL), 
on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed at Prince Rupert, B.C., by a 
number of shipping companies represented 
by the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, namely, British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company), Union Steamships Limited, 
Frank Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, Canadian National Steamships, 
General Sea Transportation Limited, 
Griffiths Steamships Company Limited, The 
Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting Com- 
pany Limited, and Canadian Stevedoring 
Company Limited (L.G., April, p. 547). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, applicant, and the 
Wabash Railroad Company, Buffalo Divi- 
sion, lines east of Detroit, respondent, and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
intervener (L.G., March, p. 410) (locomo- 
tive engineers) (Returning Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and Quebec Central Railway, 
respondent, and the Order of Railway 
Conductors, intervener (L.G., April, p. 547) 
(conductors and assistant conductors, ex- 
cluding sleeping car conductors) (Returning 
Officer: B. H. Hardie). 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


istrative 
Labour, 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 





Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Victoria and District Waterfront Workers’ 
Association, Local 560 (TLC), and British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service, Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway Company (L.G., 
March, p. 410). 
Applications for Certification Received 

1. The Eastern Townships Telephone 


Operators’ Union (CCCL), on behalf of a 
unit of traffic employees of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, Montreal, EQ: 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of West Coast Tug and Barge Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509 (CCL), 
on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by United Keno Hill Mines 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North Aemrica, Canadian District (AFL- 
TLC), on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel of United Tanker and Barge Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors of Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Company, Kentville, NS. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

6. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive firemen, firemen-helpers, 
hostlers, and outside hostler helpers 
employed by the Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company, Canada Southern Division 
(New York Central Railroad Company, 
Lessee) (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
O’Neill). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Lake of the Woods Milling Company 
Limited, Medicine Hat, and United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, Local 510 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

2. Ogilvie Flour Mills Limited, Medicine 
Hat, and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 511 (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 












Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadeasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


































Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


3. The Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1454 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Newfoundland Coal Company Limited 
(mechanical operations), St. John’s, Nfid., 
and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 


(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

5. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (coal and salt cargoes), St. John’s, 
Nfld., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
eollective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers ; of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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6. Railway Association oof Canada 
(extra gang employees, issues other than 
wages) and Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

7. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation (clerical employees), Montreal, 
and Local 272, Overseas Communication 
Union (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

8. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (steamship labour), St. John’s, 
Nfld., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

9. Essex Terminal Railroad Company, 
Walkerville, Ont., and Brotherhood of 
Railroad -Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. Canadian National Railways (yard 
foremen and yardmen employed at 
Toronto), and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

11. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America, Local 14 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

12. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

13. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 1659, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

14. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 511 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Canadian Pacific Transport Company 
Limited (Manitoba and Saskatchewan) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 
(L.G., April, p. 548.) 

2. Ogilvie Flour Mills Limited, Medicine 
Hat, and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 511 (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). (See above.) 

3. National Harbours Board (Port 
Colborne Elevator) and National Harbours 
Board Employees’ Association, Port Col- 
borne (Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 
(L.G., May, p. 669.) 

4. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). (See 
above.) 

5. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 1659, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). (See above.) 
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6. Northern Alberta Railways Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., 
May, p. 669.) 

7. Whitehorse Hotels Limited (cocktail 
lounge and tavern); Regina Hotel (cock- 
tail lounge and tavern); and Tourists’ 
Services (cocktail lounge and tavern); all 
of Whitehorse, Y.T., and Club and Cabaret 
and Construction Camp, Culinary and 
Service Employees’ Union, Local 740 of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer?” D,-S. Tysoe) t= (.G. May, 
p. 669.) 

8. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and 
the Association of Atomic Energy Tech- 
nicians and Draftsmen, Local 165, 
American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 
(L.G., May, p. 669.) 

9. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local 375 (Conciliation 
Officers: Re scl repanien) amides. May, 
p. 670.) 

10. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, 
Elsa, Y.T., and Mayo District, Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local Union No. 924, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). (L.G., May, p. 670.) 

11. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 511 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. H. Hooper). (See above.) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited (Beaverlodge 
Operation) and Beaverlodge District, Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 913, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (L.G., April, p. 548) was 
fully constituted in April with the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Justice Harold F. 
Thomson, Regina, Sask., as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Thomson was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
P. N. Pitcher, Yellowknife, N.W.T.,. and 
Leo T. Nimsick, MLA, Kimberley, B.C., 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
rsepectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During April the Minister received the 
reports and recommendations of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in December 1953, to deal with 


matters in dispute between the Canadian 


National Railways; Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company; Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company; and 


Ontario Northland Railway (non-operating 
employees, excluding water transport 


employees), and Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee, representing a number of inter- 
national and national railway labour 
organizations (L.G., March, p. 411). The 
texts of the three reports are reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Ontario Northland Railway, and Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 


and 


16 International and National Railway Labour Organizations 


Representing Non-operating Employees (excluding 


water transport employees) 


These proceedings concern the non- 
operating employees of :— 


Canadian National Railways and 
subsidiaries, 

Canadian Pacific Railway and 
subsidiaries, 

Ontario Northland Railway, 
Toronto, Hamilton and _ Buffalo 
Railway, 


which companies operate 92: per cent of the 
total railway mileage in Canada. The 
employees are represented by the following 
unions: 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, A.F. of L.; 

Canadian National Railway System 
Federation No. 11; 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America; 

International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, Steam plant Employees, 
Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers; 

International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America; 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers; 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants. 


The employees making the present 
requests number 128,481 on the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways 
and comprise 65 per cent of the total 
number of employees of these companies. 
The classifications of these employees are 
shown in the following table, which also 
includes the numbers in other groups not 
directly involved in these proceedings: 


Shop Cratts)a-0 synceeteae ans 40,980 
Clerks, Freight Handlers & 

Labourers) sss ¢. gee: 36,535 
Maintenance of Way........ 30,668 
Express and Cartage........ 10,944 
Commercial Telegraphers ... 6,105 
Sleeping and Dining Car 

Road Service Employees 

(GN ROR a. ia 2. Score 1,705 
Sleeping Car Porters (CPR). 791 
Signal Employees .......... ioe 





128,481— 65% 


Unorganized Statis=s.. 1.02... 14,839 





143, 320— 73% 
Subsidiary Companies .....- 569 








JointeCom panies. 2a oeteate 1,845 
145,734 
Employees not Represented 
in thesNative ieee 51,730 
197,464—100% 
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In April the Minister of Labour 
received the reports and recommen- 
dations of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a 
dispute affecting sixteen international 
and national railway labour organiza- 
tions representing approximately 145,000 
non-operating - employees, excluding 
water transport employees, of the 
Canadian National Railways, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, the 
Ontario Northland Railway, and the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company. 

The Conciliation Board was under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, Ottawa, who was appointed 


by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Marshall 
M. Porter, QC, of Calgary, and A. J. 
Wickens, QC, of Moose Jaw, who were 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employers and the unions respectively. 


Three separate reports were sub- 
mitted and signed by the Chairman, 
Mr. Porter and Mr. Wickens. 

The recommendations of the Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. Justice Kellock, 
together with those of Mr. Wickens, 
constitute the report of the Board to 
the extent that the recommendations 
of the latter coincide with and do not 
go beyond the recommendations of the 
Chairman. 

The texts of the three reports are 
reproduced herewith. 





On the basis of payment, the above 
128,481 non-operating employees may be 
classified as follows: 


Basis of Payment Number of Employees 


EHourlhieesns. cet 82,499 
Dailvoeaeen. eo 6,794 
WiGnt il yer ees on 37,771 
Mileage ine os. 675 
“All Service”... 742 

Ootale tek 128,481 


It is agreed that the daily basis of 
payment does not differ in effect from 
the hourly. Accordingly, for the purposes 
of this report, both classifications of 
employee will be regarded as hourly paid. 

The last agreements between the respec- 
tive organizations and the railways termin- 
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ated as of December 1, 1953. By notice 
dated November 2, 1953, the railways were 
notified by the unions of their desire to 
revise and supplement the said agreements 
in the particulars therein set out. As these 
particulars will be the subject of separate 
study later on in this report, we do not 
repeat them here. 


Following receipt of the above notice, 
negotiations took place between the parties, 
followed by the conciliation procedure pro- 
vided for by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigations Act. Agreement 
not having been reached, appointment of 
this Board followed. 


The railways estimate that the cost 
involved in acceptance of these requests 
is in excess of $60,000,000, and they point 
out that net railway operating revenue of 
all Canadian railways in 1952 (the latest 
available figure) was $60°4 millions. The 
employees lowest estimate is $34,000,000. 
The difference of opinion arises in connec- 
tion with the estimated cost of the proposal 
for sick leave with pay. 


Occupational classifications of the. em- 
ployees range all the way from the rela- 
tively unskilled to the highly skilled. The 
operations of the railway industry in 
Canada are spread from one end of the 
country to the other with the result that 
employees are located in every province, 
in industrial urban centres and in rural 
communities. Rates of pay and conditions 
of employment have been established on 
a country-wide basis. Accordingly they 
may or may not conform to prevailing 
employment practices in any given local 
community. 


Railway operations are generally recog- 
nized as involving a relatively high 
stability of employment for large numbers 
of the employees involved, and long estab- 
lished seniority rights and railway pass 
privileges, extending to dependents as well 
as to actual employees, prevail on the 
railroads. 


The following paragraph from the state- 
ment filed with the Board on behalf of 
the employees sets out the grounds upon 
which the present requests are based: 


17. The requests of the Unions in the 
present dispute are fully justified on two 
grounds. The first is the widely accepted 
principle that industry has a duty to pro- 
vide adequate leisure and security for its 
employees. The second is based on a detailed 
comparison with other Canadian industry 
and, more particularly, with the durable 
goods group. 


Paragraph 20 in part is also material: 


The requests presently before the Board 
seek to eliminate some of the industrial 
fatigue and insecurity which weigh heavily 


on workers and impair not only their welfare 
but also their effectiveness as employees. 

It may be pointed out at this juncture 
that generally speaking, the requests, if 
granted, would not result in fewer hours 
of work but only in increased remunera- 
tion. Some of the requests, if accepted, 
would actually increase hours of labour. 


For purposes of comparison with prac- 
tices existing in outside industry, both 
parties have made extended reference to 
a survey made by the Department of 
Labour as of April 1, 1953, comprising 6,385 
manufacturing establishments employing 
802,377 “plant” employees, of which 2,655 
establishments, with 418,500 plant 
employees, were in the durable goods 
group. The survey also covers 5,979 manu- 
facturing establishments employing 183,251 
“office”? employees, of which 2,517 of the 
establishments, with 97,505 employees, are 
in the durable goods industry. 

Tt will be convenient now to deal seriatim 
with the proposals. 


I. Holidays Off With Pay 


This proposal is as follows: 
“Effective with the calendar year 1943 
all employees shall be given holidays off 





Bight paid statutory holidays not worked.. 
(a) Double time in addition to regular pay 
for work done on statutory holidays.... 


There is, with one exception, no provi- 
sion in existing agreements for payment 
for statutory Jholidays not worked. They 
do provide for payment of monthly rated 
employees at pro rata rates and of hourly 
rated employees at time and one-half for 
work performed on holidays. Seven of 
these holidays (four in the case of some 
6,000 maintenance of way employees) are, 
in this respect, covered by the existing 
agreements. The seven are: 

New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 

In the case of the maintenance of way 
employees the four days are: 


New Year’s Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Christmas 


with pay each year as follows— 

New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Victoria Day 

Dominion Day 

Labour Day 

Thanksgiving Day 

Remembrance Day 

Christmas Day 
and such other days as may be designated 
or proclaimed to be holidays by the federal 
Government. 


If an employee performs any service on 
any such holiday he shall be paid not less 
than eight (8) hours at double his regular 
rate of pay, in addition to the regular pay 
for that holiday. 


Tf any of the holidays specified and 
referred to above shall fall on an assigned 
rest day of an employee, the next following 
assigned work day shall be considered as 
that employee’s holiday.” 

The Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways estimate that the cost to 
them involved in making this proposal 
effective would be as follows: 


Employees making All Non-Operating 


the request Employees 
$10,719,000 $13,060,000 

1,797,000 2,189,000 
$12,516,000 $15,249,000 


Section foremen, as well as bridge and 
building foremen with three years’ seniority 
as foremen, are, however, paid for tame not 
worked on these four days. This is the 
exception above referred to. 

Under the present proposal all employees 
would be paid for these days at pro rata 
rates when they perform no service on such 
days. With respect to work performed on 
these holidays, as well as on Remembrance 
Day and all other days which may be 
federally proclaimed as holidays, it is pro- 
posed that an employee shall be paid for 
not less than eight hours at double his 
regular rate of pay wm additton to the 
regular rate; in other words, for a minimum 
of eight hours at triple the regular rate. 
Further, if any of the above holidays fall 
on an employee’s assigned rest day, the 
next following assigned work day is to be 
considered the holiday of such employee. 

It will be convenient to consider first the 
proposal as to the addition of Remem- 
brance Day to the list of holidays. The 
first observation to be made is that there 
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appears to be no general agreement across 
the country with respect to the observance 
of that day as a holiday. Elsewhere than 
in Ontario and Quebec, it is largely recog- 
nized, but in the two named provinces its 
recognition in industry, so far as the in- 
formation before the Board goes, is almost 
negligible. 

This non-recognition of the day in the 
provinces where industry is most heavily 
concentrated, necessitates the maintenance 
therein on that day of the ordinary and 
usual railway facilities. Accordingly, the 
only effect of its addition to the other 
holidays now recognized in railway agree- 
ments would be to increase substantially 
payment by the railways of penalty rates 
on such days without providing for a very 
large number of employees the leisure of 
the holiday, which is one of the stated 
objects of all the requests. The situation 
country-wide, being as above stated, would 
not appear to justify the treatment of 
Remembrance Day on the same basis as 
the other statutory holidays mentioned. I 
find myself, therefore, unable to recommend 
acceptance of this part of the proposal. 


As to the request for the treatment of 
any other days which may, from time to 
time, be federally proclaimed as holidays in 
addition to those now fixed, the Board has 
before it no evidence that such a provision 
is now part of labor-management agree- 
ments to any significant extent. Moreover, 
while no such holidays might be pro- 
claimed in any year, in which event no one 
would be helped or harmed, the cost of 
every such additional day, on the basis of 
regular rates of pay only, would amount 
to a very large sum and I do not feel that 
a contingent liability of this magnitude is 
one which the railways should, in existing 
circumstances, be asked to assume. 


To return to the main question, some 
debate occurred during the hearings as to 
whether or not a monthly rated employee 
who does not work on a statutory holiday, 
is to be considered as paid therefor. The 
question may be said to originate from the 
fact that where this class of employee is 
called upon to work on such days, he is 
paid, in addition to his ordinary monthly 
pay, at a rate per hour which is based on 
a year of 365 days less Saturdays and 
Sundays (or rest days in lieu thereof), and 
the seven above mentioned statutory holi- 
days. This reduces the work year to 254 
days of 8 hours a day, or 1694 hours per 
month. 


This practice derives from General Order 
No. 27, Supplement No. 13, made in 1918 
by the United States Director General of 
Railroads, known as the McAdoo order. 
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The stated purpose of this order was the 
elimination or reduction of unnecessary 
Sunday and holiday work by imposing upon 
the railways a deterrent to such work in 
the form of a liability to pay monthly 
rated employees therefor on the above 
basis. The order had nothing to do with 
the question as to whether or not the 
ordinary monthly salaries of such employees 
should be regarded as including payment for 
such days although not worked. 


If it can be said with accuracy that these 
employees are not paid for statutory holi- 
days not worked, “then the request of the 
Unions in the present dispute covers all 
employees”, as the employees’ brief itself 
states. On the other hand, if it is to be 
said that the monthly rated employee is 
paid for such holidays although he per- 
forms no service thereon, then the argument 
is that the hourly rated should receive the 
same treatment. 

In my view the relevant fact is that the 
employee’s monthly wage is not reduced by 
reason of the fact that one or more 
statutory holidays may fall within a month 
any more than it is reduced when there are 
only 28 or 29 or 30 days rather than 31. 
A monthly rated employee is paid for the 
month of July, which has 31 days and in 
which a statutory holiday occurs, exactly 
the same amount as for the month of 
February, which contains no holiday and 
which may have only 28 or 29 days. 

As already mentioned, the order above 
referred to had as its object the confining 
of Sunday and holiday work to be unavoid- 
able. Assuming that existing rates app/i- 
cable to such work are adequate for that 
purpose (and we have no evidence to the 
contrary), the proposal here under con- 
sideration, again comes merely to a request 
for an increase in annual salary by an 
amount equal to eight days’ pay at the 
higher penalty rate suggested, and not to 
the attainment of the leisure of the holi- 
days as such. 


The employees refer to the fact that in 
the departmental survey already referred 
to it is shown that as of April 1, 1953, 
80°6 per cent of the “office” employees in 
the manufacturing establishments who pro- 
vided the information for the survey, were 
“paid” for eight or more statutory holi- 
days, the corresponding figure in the 
durable goods group of industries being 
83-9 per cent. It is understood that 
“office” employees are to be taken as 
monthly rated. 


I do not understand the survey, how- 
ever, to mean anything more in the case. 
of the monthly rated employee, than that 
his monthly cheque is not reduced by the 


occurrence of a statutory holiday in the 
month. It is in that sense, as in the case 
of the monthly rated railway employee 
that he is “paid”. The same is true of 
the “all service” railway employees. There 
is no evidence that any monthly rated 
employees in outside industry are paid any 
extra amount for statutory holidays on 
which they do not work. 


As to “plant” employees, the survey 
reveals that 77:6 per cent of plant 
employees in manufacturing and 80°4 per 
cent in the durable goods group are paid 
for six or more holidays not worked. It 
is therefore difficult to say that the non- 
operating employees, judged by that 
standard alone, should not be similarly 
treated. A person requiring the assistance 
of others in the carrying on of his busi- 
ness, must, generally speaking, expect to 
pay therefor at current rates. It should 
be pointed out that, in accordance with the 
submission of the railways, the durable 
goods industry was considered, both by the 
conciliation board of 1952 and the arbi- 
trator appointed under the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, 1950, to furnish a 
proper standard of comparison for the 
purposes of the matters then under con- 
sideration. The following paragraph from 
the report of the former board refers to 
the point as follows: 


It would not constitute a valid comparison 
for present purposes to compare non- 
operating railway workers with workers in 
any one of the industries comprising the 
durable goods group, and it is not proposed 
to do so. The proposed comparison is 
between non-operating railway workers and 
workers in the durable goods industry as a 
whole. In our opinion, such a comparison is 
4 valid one. The durable goods industry, 
like the non-operating railway industry, is 
composed of skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers. While it is undoubtedly 
true that in some of the industries making 
up the durable goods group the proportions 
of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
are different from the proportions in the 
ease of the non-operating railway group, 
nevertheless, when the comparison is with 
the durable goods group as a whole, the 
proportions on balance do not appear to be 
greatly different. or this reason the in- 
clusion of the industries objected to as 
above would appear valid. Furthermore, 
wood products and non-metallic minerals— 
more especially wood products—have the 
added advantage of wide geographic distr1- 
bution not shared to the same extent by 
the other industries in the durable goods 
group. No other group of workers in the 
Canadian economy furnishes in the opinion 
of the Board, a comparison which answers 
all the requirements as well as the durable 
goods industry. It may be observed that a 
Presidential board in the United States in 
1948 also considered the comparison of 
durable goods to non-operating railway 
employees a proper one. 


The railways on the present occasion do 
not depart from this but say that 


there are areas where existing practices in 
the railways do not conform entirely to 
practices that have developed recently in 
other industry; but these differences are not 
such as to require action without regard to 
consequences, 


Their position is that present economic 
circumstances do not permit them to accept 
any of the proposals. They say 


that present revenue of the railways is in- 
sufficient for current needs as recognized by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners; that 
business is declining and prospects for the 
current year are very uncertain; that com- 
petition is increasing in intensity and effec- 
tiveness, particularly in regard to the more 
remunerative or high grade traffic and that, 
as a result, it will become increasingly 
difficult to recover additional costs through 
the medium of increased freight rates. [or 
these reasons, the railways, being under the 
obligation of safeguarding their financial 
stability, cannot accept any further increases 
in costs. 


The attitude of the employees is “not 
to argue about the figures which the Rail- 
ways have placed before the Board relative 
to their financial situation”, but that 
Railway Unions are in an unusual and 
difficult position in negotiations. We do_not 
deny that, for the same reasons, the Rail- 
ways themselves are in an unusual position. 
The simple fact is that the Parliament of 
Canada has placed the determination of the 
price which the Railways may charge for 
their service in the hands of a regulatory 
board. This has the result that the Unions 
negotiate the price for the labour of the 
employees and their working conditions with 
the Railways which no not themselves control 
decisions affecting their revenues. 

Employees of the Railways are, therefore, 
placed in a trap in which they naturally 
refuse to stay. The only conclusion from 
the arguments of the Railways in this, as 
in other cases, is that the employees of the 
Railways are to carry the entire burden ofa 
deliberate public policy regarding freight 
rates. 

The Unions vigorously reject such a propo- 
sition. This is not the forum before which 
the merits or demerits of the established 
public policy can or should be argued. We 
simply take the position that the conse- 
quences of a deliberate public policy, in- 
tended to benefit the economy of Canada 
as a whole, should be borne by all the 
Canadian people, rather than solely by those 
of them who happen to be employed by the 
Railways. 

I do not think, however, that the propo- 
sition can be maintained that at all times 
and under all circumstances the economic 
condition of the railways is to be con- 
sidered irrelevant. I think it is pertinent 
to consider that situation for present pur- 
poses and shall endeavour to do so as 


concisely as possible. 
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Although, as I have already mentioned, 
a person requiring the assistance of others 
to carry on his business, must, as a general 
rule, expect to pay the going rate, com- 
petitive conditions have, from time to time, 
obliged employees to accept reductions. 


While wages of the non-operating rail- 
way employees have been rising for some 
years, the same has not been true of net 
railway operating income of Canadian 
railways, notwithstanding the several freight 
rate increases which occurred. 

While the question may be asked as to 
what constitutes a “normal” net operating 
revenue position for Canadian railways, 


there was, in the case of the two main 


railways, a decline from $67-5 millions in 
1940 to $45-3 millions in 1953, although 
total railway operating revenue rose from 
$383°8 millions to $1086-6. Moreover, the 
net operating revenue in 1953 was _ sub- 
stantially lower than the average over the 
whole fourteen year period, namely, $70:5. 
After increasing rapidly during the earlier 
years of the last war, the net fell away 
more rapidly under the impact of rising 
prices, including wage costs, in spite of 
these increasing gross revenues. The freight 
rate increase of 1948-49 produced a very 
substantial improvement in 1950 but the 
increase in costs, including that arising 
from the introduction of the forty-hour 
week in 1951, even though followed by the 
further freight rate increases of 1951, 1952 
and 1953, and an increase in traffic, again 
reduced net income to the levels of 1951 
and 1952. But it should be remembered 
that the levels of 1951-53, inclusive, were 
themselves higher than any year since 1946, 
excluding, of course, 1950. The figures with 
the resulting return on property invested, 
are as follows: 


CANADIAN NATIONAL AND 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 
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Tneome Income 

(000,000) (000,000) 
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104 berets custo coe 383-8 67-5 2-31 
194 UM ees meno 484-3 94-5 3-20 
1 Oa Oe Rh ire icpeene 590-9 116-8 3-92 
Osa Ae eet ee 690-1 142-8 4-75 
1944 ete: enn oe 711-8 105-6 3°45 
TOA Seti er: ae es oe 701-3 100-3 3-20 
1040 eee heuer ote 646-2 56-2 1-78 
OA scan torte: 698-5 43-2 1-37 
LOSS Aes Bee eee 5 777-7 23-5 FAS) 
1949 aa paar tee 793-9 24-1 a4 
1950, SAR ees 857-4 70-1 2-04 
19515... See ee 976-3 48-6 1-37 
O02 eee ete 1056-9 47-6 1-29 
1053. Fee ne 1086-8 45-3 1-16 








Operating ratios (i.e. operating expenses 
as a percentage of operating revenues) 
during the same period were as follows: 








Vea ae Canadian | Canadian 
Railways | National | Pacific 
a 7% 7 
1040 ran ee (oe) 88-8 74-4 
AEN i nr erat a 75-0 ee 71-3 
LOG zai ie-s. dort ceee 73°2 77-3 71-0 
4043 | oan een phe 72-0 73°7 72-4 
iL ae erate 19-7 82-6 78-6 
1940 een eee 81-5 81-7 81-3 
UO46..e dimen tetas te 86-8 88-2 86-5 
I Whee Oise ote 88-0 Wiley 7-0 
LOSS eimsrc ae ee 92-3 96-6 91-8 
MEE erie 6 orien 92-6 96-9 91-9 
LAL UR erie ee an 86-9 91-0 85-5 
105 les cetieres eee 89-8 94-4 88-9 
1052 \ titestive. eee 90-3 95-2 88-6 
MDDS seek sxe eqs miata ote lo aire erureccee 96-4 89-4 








The following table shows the ratio of 
payroll to total operating revenues: 








All 


= : Canadian Canadian 
Year urna National | Pacific 
% % % 
194 0 Petere setae 45-0 49-3 43-8 
19412 Sesh Siac 42-0 46-5 39-5 
1940 ee eee 39-6 42-6 38:8 
TOAD eee erate 7:8 40-5 37-4 
1044). See patch nent 42-9 46-5 41-2 
1945. veal sa eee 43-7 46-8 42-1 
TOAOR RMS Bete see 50-2 54-3 47-8 
NOE Wee Senet as 49-9 54-7 47°3 
1048 oS tere Tae 53-0 57-9 51-0 
Ne seen Sates, Am §2-9 57-1 50-9 
L950 eee eee: 49-8 53-9 47-5 
LOS UIE ae eer s 52-0 56-2 50-2 
1952 Vere ee 61-7 55-9 50-2 
NODS. pierce th aeteetee lace Spee era 58-3 50-8 














The 1953 figures for all Canadian rail- 
ways in the last two tables are not as yet 
available. 


Coincident with these results a very great 
increase in the traffic carried was occurring. 
In 1940, freight gross ton miles were 93-6 
billions, while in 1952 the figure was 156-3 
billions, an increase of 67 per cent. The 
railways say that high operating expenses, 
including substantially increased wages, are 
responsible for present levels of net oper- 
ation income, in spite of increased freight 
rates and this very great increase in traffic 
carried. They say that their ability to 
receive earnings, even at present levels, is 
dependent upon maintenance of a high 
volume of traffic, and that the recent trend 
is downward. 

The railways point particularly to the 
decline in total railway operating revenues 
which occurred during the last three months 
of 1953 in comparison with the correspond- 
ing months of 1952, as follows: 


CANADIAN NATIONAL AND CANADIAN PACIFIC RATLWAYS 
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Month 1953 1952 Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ 
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. ° Ce Ee 
It will, however, be noted that notwith- SS See HT Le En 
standing the decreases in the latter part a 1954 1953 Decrease 
of 1953, total railway operating revenue for ———————_ |__| —___ | 
the two railways in the year 1953 exceeded $ $ § 
that of 1952 by $29-7 millions. 
y $ ; Januaryn so. - Lote 70,685,494 | 81,035, 239 10,349,745 
So far as figures are available for 1954, 
Mebruanyeeeeree 76,447,547 | 81,613,436 5, 165, 889 


they are as follows: 


a 





The railways also make reference to the following table of revenue car loadings: 
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Period Ending 1952 

pias, - Silken sorkk Gee cone Et Don ence none 330, 826 
FG Ly sae EE ePaon cs eo raed abaperersr trols auelsvaleteraleceere 314,900 
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AD Yee St) Sey ainick ORD OREO DOIG Con Ooo aii 333, 544 

4,160, 225 

Source: D.B.S. Car Loadings. 





In interpreting the monthly figures of 
operating revenues in 1953 in comparison 
with 1952, it is important to keep in mind 
that in 1952, total operating 
revenue was then at its peak. In October 
and December of 1953 also, two of the 
months when decreases from the preceding 
year occurred, revenue car loadings in the 
corresponding months of 1952 had been at 
a postwar peak. There were, moreover, 
certain special factors which had affected 
the fall and winter months of 1953-54, 
namely, lower grain shipments, a prolonged 
strike in northern Ontario and Quebec, a 
prolonged strike in the forest industries in 


railway 





1953 1954 Increase Decrease 
314,982 ATER E |\n ooopeaedode Ie 15,844 
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the interior of British Columbia, and more 
severe weather conditions in January 1954, 
than in the corresponding month of 1953. 
The influence of some of these factors upon 
revenue freight car loadings is illustrated 
by the following table (top of next page). 
Although, as pointed out by the Cana- 
dian Pacific in its annual report, reduction 
in traffic volume in 1953 was fairly general 
and was particularly marked towards the 
end of the year, there were important in- 
creases in certain commodities “notably 
crude oil, cement, sand, gravel and crushed 
stone.” It is also to be borne in mind in 
connection with the reduction in grain ship- 
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YEAR TO YEAK KEDUCTIONS IN REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS ON 
CANADIAN RAILWAYS 
See 0S 
Non-ferrous 


Grain and Logs, Pulpwood 
1952 to 1953 Total Crain = Products Ores, logots, Tiber 
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ments that the grain is still in storage and In considering a decline of the nature 


will no doubt have to be moved at some of that of which the above figures testify, 
time. While LCL loadings are down, there it is relevant to have in view a somewhat 
is evidence of strength in automobiles, longer period, and for that reason I append 
fuels, building products and newsprint. the following table: 
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REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


(The figures are in thousands of cars) 
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1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
January 
210: Ret eae tesa ee 229 | 272 | 236] 282 | 2801 287.1 309 317 300 | 271 331 331 815 266 
February 
199... as hea 217 | 249 247 | 281 265 | 263 270 | 286 289 282 294 315 | 282 273 
arc 
195.. ph NC 250 | 271 286 | 313 301 302 306 | 324] 330] 330] 336] 330) 320 
pri 
PAS) jy ae tore nce 252 | 273 280 | 285 293 282 |} 311 334 309 292 337 | 825 | 323 
May 
ane Sven ie 276 | 283 285 | 319 Olt 296 345) | 3255) 313 838 | 380 | 356 | 345 
une 
240. . ys ai eve ae 267 | 287 | 300] 316] 322] 291 332 342 322 354 | 370 | 347 | 354 
uly 
248. . Se a ose, 277 | 294 295 | 298! 306] 305] 343 337 30715 a2 350 364 363 
August 
DO Aes Rae one, Me akin 279 282 304 | 318} 314 325 331 344 351 275 | 363 354 346 
September 
252. Ge rs 294 290 | 306 317 | 300} 324 852 378 | 363 363 350 | 362 354 
clober 
PASE 2 ih Macnee ev Aap 313 323 318 | 331 341 371 388 | 388} 370; 385 | 390] 392 362 
November 
PAST a) eee ee gia 286 291 320 | 328 322 349 356 310) | 352 369 367 350 | 330 
December 
Doles Pee 260 | 271 290 | 273 272 295 | 321 316 301 314 315 | 334 298 
28270, pore ee ane ee 3200 | 3386 | 3467 | 3661 | 3627 | 3690 3957 | 4060 | 3907 | 3906 | 4183 | 4160 | 3992 
a ee a eee | 
It will be seen that, with the exception (a) the period of the late war; 


of 1948, 1951 and 1952, revenue car loadings (b) the immediate postwar period; 
in 1953 were higher than any year back (a) rth 1950-52 « 

to 1940. Probably an even better perspec- : pres Awe 

tive is gained from the following table of (d) 1953, and 

average car loadings during (e) 1954 to date: 
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REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS—CANADIAN RAILWAYS 
Monthly Averages During 1939-45, 1946-49, 1950-52, and 1953 
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Period Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | J uly | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Total 
1909845 Aer ec ert bee 240 | 231 258 254 275 275 273 283 293 311 293 257 3,245 
946249 Aerqere ee. Sane ree 302 277 316 309 320 322 323 338 354 379 357 308 3,904 
LUOUTD2 Seen ce eee 312 297 | 332 318 359 357 349 331 358 | 389 | 362] 321 4,085 
re S Segeisy she eyo anare cine Pa a sti 320 | 323 345 354 363 346 | 354 | 362 330 | 298 3,992 





The railway industry is undoubtedly 
sensitive to fluctuations in the economy 
and it is possible that the decrease in 1953 
may be a reflection of the stabilization 
occurring in the economy following the 
period of expansion after the outbreak of 
war in Korea and the rapid growth of 
resource development which the country 
has been experiencing of late years. If 
this be so, there would be no basis for any 
conclusion other than that the economic 
development remains strong. Canadian 
National Railways have estimated that the 
physical volume of traffic carried in the 
current year will not be greatly less than 
in 1953. This estimate has not as yet 
materialized. 


In discussing the falling off in revenue 
and its causes, including the competition 
from other modes of transport, the rail- 
ways have called our attention to the 
judgment of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, dated February 15, 1964, 
in which the Board referred to its earlier 
judgment of March 6, 1953, where it had 
stated 


that the Board had become increasingly 
concerned as to the long-term ability of 
the Canadian economy to continue indefi- 
nitely to bear successive increases in freight 
rates on the scale of the then recent past 
and we made further reference to the 
apeparances of an approaching danger of the 
railways being priced out of the transporta- 
tion market and likewise the equal danger 
of labour pricing itself out of railway 
employment. 


The Commissioners in their judgment of 
1953 say that while Canadian gross national 
product increased in 1953 over 1952, on the 
other hand, overall freight tonnage in 1952 
was practically the same as in 1951. The 
more significant fact, however, in the 
Board’s opinion was the decline in the 
carriage of high class goods and increases 
in traffic of a low grade and less remunera- 
tive character. The Board noted, on the 
basis of rail statistics then available, a 
decline in overall volume, as well as a 
further decline from 1952 in the carriage of 
high class goods, and went on to say: 


As a result of these recent rail traffic 
trends, we are now more strongly than ever 
of the opinion that the long succession of 
general freight rate increases, mainly due 
to added costs of labour which is the largest 
single factor and to increased costs of 
materials, has brought about a loss of traffic 
by the railways to competing modes of 
transport not only of traffic which the rail- 
ways formerly regarded as vulnerable 
because it was highly competitive, but a 
loss as well of traffic which was formerly 
non-competitive but which has now become 
subject to competition by reason of the 


aforementioned long succession of rate in- 
creases. Thus the law of diminishing 
returns is now, in the inexorable economic 
sense, beginning to assert itself. 


Before this Board, however, the spokes- 
man for the railways stated that 


any increase in costs in 1954 can only force 
the railways to seek means of lessening the 
impact of such costs on their income by 
increased rates, however unpleasant this 
prospect may be, 


and continued: 


Mr. Porter: Just there I would like you at 
some time to develop that very question. 
Can increased rates give you increased 
revenue? Have you any opinion that you 
would care to express after some thought 
on that? Is there not a ceiling somewhere? 


Mr. GOSSAGE: I would say that at the 
present time we have probably not reached 
the ceiling. 

Mr. Porrer: 
larly interested. 


Mr. Gossace: It was from the shippers 
point of view that we felt the unpleasant- 
ness of this prospect would be particularly 
open; but we do not feel that we have yet 
reached the stage where rates cannot be 
increased with resulting increased revenues 
but we do realize that such increases are 
becoming much more unpleasant to the 
economy and perhaps undesirable to the 
economy. 


As a shipper I am particu- 


* * * 


The CHAIRMAN: When you say that you do 
not think the ceiling has been reached you 
mean that the railways could charge more 
and not lose to other forms of transporta- 
tion sufficiently to affect their increase in 
revenue? 

Mr. Gossage: I think that probably is the 
case, but what the effects would be on the 
economy of Canada is a much more serious 
study—whether or not those increases would 
have worse effect on the economy of Canada 
than any benefit there might be in other 
directions. That is a question that would 
have to be considered. 


Increase in net revenue, of course, is not 
to be looked for simply by means of 
increases in freight rates but by constant 
attention to economy and efficiency in 
operation on the part of employer and 
employee alike. This subject matter was, 
however, not touched upon in the evidence 
before the Board save that with respect 
to employee efficiency the railways claimed 
that although, when the introduction of 
the five-day week was under negotiation, 
the employees represented that there would 
be such improved efficiency on their part 
resulting therefrom that there would be a 
quick balancing of any immediate costs, no 
evidence of any such result is discernible 
from a study of the question made by the 
railways apparently independently of the 
employees. 


On the other hand, the latter contended 
on the basis of an analysis of their own 
that there was evidence of increased 
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employee productivity. Had the results in 
terms of the correlatives of costs and 
employee productivity of a major change 
of this character been the subject of joint 
investigation, the Board would have been 
greatly assisted in its appreciation of the 
situation before it. However, in this whole 
area of efficiency and productivity in which, 
apart from the public, the railways and 
railway employees have the greatest mutual 
interest, we do not know what means either 
has of being constantly informed of what 
is being done or attempted by the other, 
or whether there exists any co-operative 
organization for the furtherance of these 
objects. It may not be amiss in this con- 
nection to reproduce two paragraphs from 
the agreement reached in December 1953, 
between the British Transport Commission 
and the Trade Unions: 

The British Transport Commission are 
prepared to examine with the Trade Unions 
their whole wage and salary structure. The 
British Transport Commission contemplate 
that this examination would be completely 
exhaustive without conditions of any kind. 
Its purposes would be to correct anomalies 
and give added incentives (including differ- 
entials) in desirable cases; and to investi- 
gate all standard rates of pay. 


At the same time the British Transport 
Commission and the Unions agree to confer 
in order to evolve ways of increasing the 
efficiency of the railway organization, not 
only by such adjustment of wages and 
salaries as may result from the above exam- 
ination, but by all other appropriate means. 

In the present instance the evidence 
presented to this Board as to the result 
in terms of employee productivity of the 
introduction of the forty-hour week is not 
of a sufficiently satisfactory character, in 
my opinion, to enable any finding to be 
based upon it, with the result that the 
Board is without the assistance which 
resolution of the question would have 
afforded. 

Coming directly to the question presently 
under consideration, the situation resolves 
itself into one in which, upon the one hand, 
the hourly rated non-operating railway 
employee is, and for some time has been, 
at a disadvantage in the matter of paid 
statutory holidays, measured by the 
standard of the existing practice in the 
durable goods industry—the standard which 
the railways themselves have now for a 
number of years put forward as the best 
available for comparison in such matters. 


Average hourly earnings of the durable 
goods worker also, as at December 1, 1953, 
were 149-5 cents as against 146-1 cent in 
the case of the railway worker (Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific). ‘There is, 
however, to be brought into the comparison 
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the relatively high stability of employment 
which has obtained over the years in 
railway employment, to which reference has 
already been made. The same is probably 
not so true of the durable goods industry. 
The railway worker has also pension and 
pass benefits, which are by no means to 
be undervalued. In 1953, the cost of 
pensions to the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways was $35,685,622. 


On the other hand, the existing economic 
situation in which the railways find them- 
selves is also a fact. While the railways 
will, in 1954, have the benefit for twelve 
months, of the 7 per cent increase in freight 
rates granted in March 1953, as against 
nine and a half months in that year, that 
increase was granted by reason of a then 
existing deficiency in revenue and not for 
the purpose of meeting future additional 
costs. Moreover, the degree of net benefit 
resulting from the higher rates for the full 
year will depend upon the volume of busi- 
ness done. To assess what will be the 
economic experience of the railways in 1954 
is to move in the realm of conjecture. 
No very solid foundation upon which to 
base any increase in remuneration to 
employees would thereby be furnished. 
However, just as I cannot agree with the 
contention of the employees that the 
financial condition of the railways is 
irrelevant to the matter in hand, neither 
do I think that that condition should 
control regardless of all other considera- 
tions. Were the agreements which are the 
subject of the present conciliation pro- 
ceedings to be settled for an extended 
period of years, the proper recommenda- 
tion to make would probably be different 
from that where, as in the present case, 
they are for a period of one year only. 


After the best consideration which I have 
been able to give to all aspects of the 
present question, I think that a beginning 
should be made in the removal of the 
existing disadvantage and that the hourly 
rated non-operating employee should receive 
payment for three statutory holidays not 
worked, namely, New Year’s Day, the first 
of July and Labour Day. I think, how- 
ever, that in respect of work performed 
on these three days, payment should be 
on a pro rata basis and not time and one- 
half as at present. 

This brings me to a consideration of the 
proposal that if am employee performs 
“any” service on a statutory holiday he 
shall be paid triple time therefor. As 
already stated, present agreements call for 
pro rata rates for the monthly rated and 
time and one-half for the hourly rated 
employees, 


In the consideration of all the proposals 
before this Board, it must constantly be 
borne in mind that the operation of the 
railways is not quite the same as the 
situation which obtains in industry in 
general. The order of Mr. McAdoo, 
already referred to, contains the following 
pertinent observations: 

I am in full sympathy, as every reasonable 
man must be, with the natural desire of the 
employees to be released from Sunday and 
holiday labour as far as possible. Not only 
are employees the better for such periods 
of rest and recreation, but they naturally 
prefer for that purpose Sundays and _ holi- 
days, because all the habits of our people 
are so adjusted that rest and recreation are 
more feasible and satisfactory on those days 
than on other days... At the same time we 
must face the fact that the entire public 
expects the railroads to be operated on 
Sundays and holidays, as well as on other 
days; hence it is impossible to adopt any 
plan which will eliminate Sunday and holi- 
day labour. 


In order to discourage Sunday and holi- 
day work on the railways, the order 
provided for the higher scale of payment 
for work performed on such days, to which 
reference has already been made. 

The railway industry demands continuous 
operation on Sundays and holidays as well 
as other days. In fact, the public demand 
for certain types of service is actually 
higher on Sundays and holidays than on 
other days, and such considerations entail 
the working of considerable numbers of 
railway employees on such days. The 
situation under which the railways operate 
is therefore different from that which pre- 
vails in industry generally, where work on 
Sundays and holidays is much more gener- 
ally controllable. 

I therefore think that, as the object of 
penalty rates is to keep to a minimum 
unnecessary holiday work, present rates are 
sufficiently high for that purpose. To in- 
crease them would be merely to increase 
further the cost of work on the railways 
which cannot be avoided. 

Nor do I think that the proposal for a 
minimum of eight hours’ pay at penalty 
rates for any service performed on a 
holiday should be recommended. Such a 
proposal would run counter to the under- 
lying idea to which the employees them- 
selves subscribe, namely, that work on all 
such days should be kept to the bare 
essentials of what is necessary so as to 
preserve holidays for their primary use for 
rest and recreation. Present agreements 
contain provision for a minimum of two, 
three or four hours. To ‘increase these 
could only have the effect of increasing 
the amount of holiday work to be per- 
formed by the employees, as the railways, 
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if obliged to pay im any event, would 
undoubtedly be inclined to require the full 
eight hours’ work to be performed. There 
would be no monetary advantage to the 
railways in relieving the employee until 
the full period had been worked. 

It should be pointed out that included 
in the non-operating employees here rep- 
resented are certain classifications, such as 
dining and sleeping car employees, porters 
and express messengers, whose duties are 
performed upon trains and whose condi- 
tions of employment are in some measure 
related to those of train service employees. 

Obviously, a sleeping car conductor can- 
not be relieved from service while en 
route in order to give him the benefit of 
a statutory holiday. Agreements with 
employees of classifications of this char- 
acter have necessarily been entered into in 
the light of such circumstances and such 
agreements have necessarily paid no atten- 
tion to statutory holidays. It would be 
unreasonable to provide for penalty rates 
for holidays worked with respect to such 
employees. No employees engaged in train 
or engine service are so paid. 

The last paragraph of the proposal of 
the employees with respect to holidays 
reads: 

If any of the holidays specified and 
referred to above shall fall on an assigned 
rest day of an employee, the next following 
assigned work day shall be considered as 
that employee’s holiday. 


Present agreements covering monthly 
rated employees generally provide for such 
employees to receive an extra day’s pay 
at the pro rata rate or a day off in lieu, 
should a holiday fall on an assigned rest 
day, but the determination of monthly 
rates for this class of employee has been 
arrived at on a basis excluding the con- 
sideration that such an employee might 
be deprived of a free day by reason of a 
statutory holiday falling upon his assigned 
rest day. The provision mentioned above 
has accordingly been made to take care 
of such a situation. The same considera- 
tion does not apply in the case of the 
hourly rated employee and I would there- 
fore not recommend any change in the 
present practice in this respect. The 
evidence, does not show that such a practice, 
in the case of the hourly rated employees, 
is at all prevalent in industry. 


Il. The Request With Respect to 
Vacations with Pay 


This proposal is as follows:— 


Annual vacations with pay rules shall be 
revised to provide the following: 


(a) An employee shall be allowed vacation 
with pay for service rendered in the first 
calendar year on the basis of one day’s vaca- 
tion for each twenty-five (25) days’ service, 
or major portion thereof; 

(b) After one year of service, ten (10) 
consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(c) Aften ten years’ service, fifteen (15) 
consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(d) After fifteen years’ service, twenty 
(20) consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(e) Provisions as to vacation qualifica- 
tions in the respective agreements shall be 
modified consistent with the foregoing. 

(f) Time off because of sickness, injury, 
jury duty, court attendance or committee 
work, whether compensated or not, and all 


paid holidays, shall be counted as service, 


in computing the number of days of service 
necessary to qualify for a vacation. 

(g) An employee qualified -for vacation 
with pay who leaves the service for any 
reason shall be granted full vacation pay 
earned up to the time of the termination 
of his service. This shall include pay for 
vacation earned in the preceding year and 
not yet granted, and the vacation earned in 
the current year. 

(h) If a paid holiday shall fall during 
the employee’s vacation period, he shall be 
granted one additional day of vacation for 
each such holiday. 


(i) If the employee performs service on 
any day in his vacation period, he shall be 
paid for each such day not less than eight 
hours’ pay, at double the regular rate of his 
position, in addition to his vacation pay; 
service beyond eight hours shall be paid at 
double the regular rate of his position. 

If the railway does not grant actual time 
off for all vacation due, the employee shall 
be paid in accordance with this clause, for 
a period during the calendar year equivalent 
to the vacation to which he is entitled. 


(j) If any employee shall leave the ser- 
vice of the railway to enter the armed 
forces retaining his seniority rights with 
the railway, he shall be entitled to whatever 
part of his full vacation pay earned in the 
preceding and current calendar years shall 
not have been given him at the time of 
leaving. Time spent in the armed forces 
during which seniority is accumulating shali 
be considered continuous service. 

(k) Nothing herein shall be construed to 
deprive any employee of such additional 
vacation days or more favourable practice 
as he may be entitled to receive under any 
existing rule, understanding or custom, which 
additional vacation days or more favourable 
practice shall be accorded under and in 
accordance with the terms of such existing 
rule, understanding or custom. 


The railways 
involved 
employees 


estimate that the cost 
would be $9,349,000 for the 
ultimately affected. | Under 
existing agreements, generally speaking, 
monthly rated employees receive two 
weeks’ holidays with pay after one year 
of service, while the hourly rated receive 
One week after 1 year and up to 3 years; 


One and one-half weeks after 3 years and 
up to 5 years; 


Two weeks after 5 years. 
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Telegraphers constitute an exception in that 
they receive two weeks after three years. 
A year of service for purposes of paid holi- 
days requires the employee to have 
worked a stipulated number of days in 
the calendar year. In the case of the 
monthly rated employee this is 254 days, 
while in that of the hourly rated it is 250. 
Certain credits are, however, allowed 
employees for illness, injury and committee 
work to which more particular reference 
will later be made. 


The departmental survey already referred 
to shows that in the durable goods industry, 
out of 418,500 plant employees, about 45 per 
cent receive two weeks after three years 
or less service, while some 47 per cent are 
required to serve five years or more before 
being so entitled. With respect to the 
183,251 “office” employees, the survey indi- 
cates that some 88 per cent receive two 
weeks after service of one year or less. 
These figures indicate that a difference is 
maintained as between monthly rated and 
hourly rated employees, and I do not 


think, in the circumstances presently exist- 


ing, the present basis among the non- 
operating railway employees with respect 
to the two weeks’ vacation should be 
disturbed. 


With respect to more extended vacations,. 
the departmental survey shows that some 
49 per cent of the plant employees in the 
durable goods group receive three weeks 
or more paid vacations after service of 
from ten to twenty-five years, while in 
the case of the office employees, some 59: 
per cent are so entitled. 


The average length of service among 
railway employees is comparatively high, 
a condition which has arisen out of the 
application of seniority rules and the rela-- 
tive stability of railway employment in 
past years. The railway brief states that: 


On the railways the number of employees in 
the non-operating group here represented with 
10 or more years’ service is 46 per cent of the 
total; those with 15 or more years’ service, 
28 per cent; and those with 20 or more yéars’ 
service, 24 per cent. This is substantially 
in excess of the average industrial company 
as 1s shown by a survey made recently by 
the Quebee Industrial Relations Institute of 
33 companies in the Montreal area which. 
grant 3 weeks’ vacation with pay. This. 
survey showed none of the companies had as 
much as 46 per cent of their employees 
receiving 3 weeks’ vacation with pay, indeed 
the highest proportion reported was 34 per 
cent. The number of companies with more 
than 28 per cent was only 3 and with more 
than 24 per cent, 5 or only 15 per cent of 
the total number of companies. 


The cost, therefore, of extending the 
base for paid vacations among employees 
of longer service would bear much more: 


heavily on the railways than would appear 
to be the case in industry generally. 

It also ought not to be forgotten, when 
considering the matter of holidays, that 
within the last three years there has been 
added to the holidays of every railway 
employee an additional fifty-two days in 
each year (26 in the case of the limited 
number who formerly worked 44 hours per 
week), the existing remuneration in force 
when this occurred, being maintained. 

I think, however, having regard to the 
evidence as to the practice in outside 
industry to which I have referred, that 
there should be some extension of vaca- 
tion beyond two weeks in the case of 
employees who have given long service. 
I therefore recommend that after twenty- 
five years’ service, there should be a vaca- 
tion of three weeks with pay. 

With respect to clause (f) of the pro- 
posal, present agreements provide in effect 
that where an employee has not worked 
full time during the preceding year, his 
vacation shall be proportional to the days 
of actual service, but an employee is 
allowed credit for fifty days not worked 
on account of sickness, injury or com- 
mittee work. The result is that an 
employee would have his vacation allow- 
ance curtailed only, if with this credit, his 
service during the year were less than 238 
days. This is in effect to reduce the 
minimum number of working days 
required, namely, 254, by a further sixteen 
days. I do not think the unlimited nature 
of the variation involved in the present 
proposal is reasonable. Our attention has 
not been called to the existence in indus- 
try of any practice which would support 
any recommendation on our part for the 
adoption of the proposal now put forward. 

With respect to clause (g), this pro- 
posal would provide that an employee 
should be paid for vacation not taken even 
though he were discharged for cause. 
Apart from such case, I think the proposal 
reasonable and would recommend its 
adoption.. 


With regard to the proposal contained in 
clause (h), namely, that if a paid holiday 
shall fall during the employee’s vacation 
period, he shall be granted one additional 
day of vacation therefor, I do not think 
this should cause any difficulty as it is 
the present practice to grant credit for a 
statutory holiday falling in a vacation 
period. 

The proposal embodied in clause (i) that 
if an employee performs service on a day 
during his vacation period, he shall be 
paid for not less than eight hours at triple 
rates, is not supported by any evidence 
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submitted to the Board that this is a 
situation which arises in practice with any 
frequency. My opinion, in the absence of 
such evidence, is that such a situation 
could only arise through emergency condi- 
tions. Penalties, whatever their size, are 
designed to prevent abuse and I think 
that the existing penalty provisions are 
quite ample to take care of any such 
situation. 

I would also recommend acceptance of 
the proposal contained in clause (j) with 
the exception of the last sentence, if by 
that it be intended that an employee, 
absent in the armed forces, should con- 
tinue to be entitled to holidays with pay 
on the same basis as though he were in 
fact continuing to perform his ordinary 
duties in the service of the employer. 

I think also that the present practice of 
requiring an employee to serve the required 
number of days in a “calendar” year before 
becoming entitled to his first paid vaca- 
tion after entering railway employ should 
be swept away and entitlement to such 
holiday be on the basis of a year, regard- 
less of whether or not it falls across two 
calendar years. 

Apart from the above, I would not 
recommend any other changes in the 
present basis upon which holidays with pay 
are granted. 


Ill. Sick Leave With Pay 
The proposal under this head is that 


Employees shall be allowed eighteen (18) 
days’ pay per year for time lost on account 
of sickness. Unused days shall be cumulated 
to an employee’s credit. 


It has been made clear that this proposal 
does not assume that an employee, on 
leaving railway service for whatever 
reason, should receive payment for 
accumulated unused sick leave benefit. 
The railways estimate that this proposal 
involves a cost of $1,708,000 for each day 
for all those involved, and that with the 
cumulative feature, the cost would amount 
to $30,743,000. The employees argue that 
sick leave days which would actually be 
used would not exceed seven per employee 
and that the cost, therefore, would be 
$10,248,000. To the extent that experience 
would prove to be in excess of seven days, 
the cost would be correspondingly increased. 
At present, none of the agreements 
provide for sick leave with pay, although 
this form of employee benefit is granted 
by the railways from time to time on a 
voluntary basis in the case of certain 
groups performing clerical services. As 
pointed out by the employees themselves: 
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It is true that in industry generally, 
there are relatively few examples of sick 
leave with pay, either for office or non- 
office employees. In most industry in Canada, 
where any provision against illness exists, 
it takes the form of some kind of health 
and welfare plan. 


The employees contend, however, that such 
welfare plans are the equivalent of sick 
leave with pay and may therefore be justi- 
fiably used for purposes of comparison. 

They point to the sick leave with pay 
regulations covering the federal Civil 
Service, as well as the Civil Service of a 
number of the provinces, in a number of 
which eighteen days per year are allowed, 
the cumulative feature also being present. 

Reference is also made to the practice 
followed by certain federal Crown corpora- 
tions, as well as to that prevailing in 
certain public service corporations such as 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion and the Bell Telephone Company. 

The situation disclosed to exist-by the 
Department of Labour survey among the 
802,377 plant employees covered, is that 
12-7 per cent only, enjoy some form of 
sick leave benefit with either full or partial 
pay, while of the 183,251 office employees, 
some 94-7 per cent enjoy some such bene- 
fits. In the case of plant employees in the 
durable goods industry, the figure is 6-4 
per cent and in the case of office employees, 
92-5 per cent. 

The survey also shows that in urban and 
suburban passenger transportation, 37°7 per 
cent of non-oflice employees and 94-7. per 
cent of office employees enjoy similar 
benefits. In the case of truck transporta- 
tion and interurban bus and coach trans- 
portation, respectively, the comparable 
figures are 9:8 per cent and 5:4 per cent 
of non-office, and 87-9 per cent and 80-6 
per cent of office employees. The number 
of employees in these groups, 1s, however, 
comparatively small. 

Apart from plans providing sick leave 
with some pay, the departmental survey 
shows also that of 802,805 plant employees, 
some 753,000 are covered by some form of 
accident as well as sickness benefit plans, 
some 396,000 durable goods employees, out 
of a total of 418,753, being so covered. 
The proportion of employees similarly 
covered in truck transportation, urban and 
suburban transportation and interurban bus 
and coach transportation is also high. The 
same is true of office employees in these 
last mentioned industries, the proportions 
being, if anything, higher than in the case 
of plant employees. 

Of the above sickness and _ accident 
benefit plans, 40 per cent of the plant 
employees in manufacturing are covered 
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by plans which include provisions for some 
cash compensation. In the case of durable 
goods the percentage is 48-6 per cent; truck 
transportation, 31-1 per cent; and urban and 
suburban transportation, 29-4 per cent. In 
the case of office employees, 37-1 per cent 
in manufacturing as a whole are covered by 
such plans, the figure for durable goods 
being 43-8 per cent, for truck transporta- 
tion, 33:0 per cent, and for urban and 
suburban transportation, 18-1 per cent. 

The employees agree that in order to 
make this information relevant to the 
present discussion, it is necessary to con- 
sider the extent of employee contribution 
to the plans. The present proposal on 
behalf of the employees is, of course, that 
the contribution of the railways should be 
100 per cent. 


On this aspect, the department survey 
shows that, of the 753,303 plant employees 
covered by sickness and accident benefit 
plans, only 80,324 are covered by plans 
the cost of which is fully borne by the 
employers. Of the 396,959 employees in the 
durable goods industry who are covered by 
some form of plan, 43,420 only are covered 
by plans to which they do not contribute. 
In truck transportation, only 778 employees 
out of 9,298 are so covered. Out of 17,500 
employees in urban and suburban passenger 
transportation, the number is 632, and only 
96 employees engaged in interurban bus 
coach transportation out of a total of 3,519. 


The situation among office employees is 
not very different. Out of 176,568 office 
employees covered by some form of sick- 
ness and accident benefit plans in manu- 
facturing as a whole, only 16,161 are 
covered by plans the cost of which is 
entirely borne by the employers and only 
10,665 of the 95,067 office employees in the 
durable gools industry are so covered. The 
comparable figures for the other forms of 
transportation industries referred to are 
negligible. 

The situation thus disclosed, therefore, 
does not tend to support the proposal put 
forward by the employees or, indeed, any 
proposal involving a plan the cost of which 
would be fully borne by the employers. 
The employees themselves recognize that 
the experience of industry with plans of 
that character has been unfavourable due 
to its tendency to encourage malingering. 
They argue, however, that the cumulative 
feature of the present proposal would help 
to remove the temptation to malingering 
for the purpose of using up sick leave 
in each year, although not needed, in order 
to avoid losing it. It is suggested that 
the knowledge that unused days are accu- 
mulated to the employee’s credit would 


remove this temptation and _ encourage 
accumulation for proper purposes, namely, 
for serious illnesses more likely to occur 
with advancing years. 


The experience from this standpoint in 
the administration of different plans in this 
country and elsewhere has been referred to 
by the employees and the railways. In 
view of my conclusion on this matter, 
however, I do not consider it necessary 
to discuss such experience in any detail. 
I would mention the report made in 1951 
by the Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Economics and_ Social 
Institutions of Princeton University entitled 
“The Operation of Sickness Benefit Pans 
in Collective Bargaining.’ One of the 
factors tending to the control of this form 
of abuse is stated by that report to be 
the size of benefits relevant to. earnings, 
and it goes on to point out that many of 
those concerned with plans of this character 
had reported that benefits under their plans 
were “not high enough to induce employees 
to remain away from work unnecessarily.” 
To quote further: 

Among the programs studied the highest 
proportion of earnings reimbursed was 60 
per cent, with most of the plans paying con- 
siderably less. There was lack of agreement 
among administrators as to just how large 
a proportion of earnings it was feasible to 
pay. The members of one employer’s asso- 
ciation who contribute to the wunion’s sick 
benefit fund also allow their employees one 
week’s sick leave per year at full pay. The 
president of this association pointed out that 
while employees do not abuse the insurance 
benefits which range from 40 to 50 per cent 
of earnings, they definitely abuse the sick 
leave provision of the contract, with 90 per 


cent of the employees reporting sick for one 
week during the year. 


The report states that most of the 
administrators of plans covered by the 
study were of the opinion that benefits 
should not go above 40 or 50 per cent. 
Only a minority believed that employees 
should be reimbursed for their entire loss 
of earnings. 

Whatever scheme may constitute the best 
mode of providing the appropriate benefits 
while at the same time eliminating or 
keeping to a minimum dishonest claims, 
enough has been indicated in the above 
discussion to compel the conclusion that the 
employees’ proposal in its present form 
could not be recommended. I think, how- 
ever, in view of the current trend in in- 
dustry toward some form of protection 
against the misfortune or disaster of illness 
or injury, the time has come when some 
contributory plan ought to be instituted for 
the benefit of railway employees. No 
attempt was, however, made on either side 
to place before the Board for adoption any 


scheme, and it is obvious that in such a 
situation the Board cannot be in a posi- 
tion to formulate a scheme which it could 
say ought to be put into operation. 


It appears that some time prior to the 
employees’ notice which initiated these 
proceedings, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company had already entered upon discus- 
sions with representatives of all its 
employees looking toward the formulation 
of a plan of sickness and injury benefits, 
including some element of group insurance. 
These discussions, however, had not pro- 
ceeded to the point where any mutually 
satisfactory plan had been evolved, and 
the discussions themselves appear to have 
been discontinued shortly after the initia- 
tion of the present proceedings, although 
the company intimated it was prepared to 
take up the matter where it had been left 
off. It was also stated to the Board that 
on the Canadian National Railways some 
plan or plans is or are in existence covering 
some, although not all employees. There 
appear to be no current discussions, how- 
ever, looking toward any changes or exten- 
sion of the existing benefits, whatever they 
may be. 

The settling of a comprehensive scheme 
suitable to the particular conditions exist- 
ing among railway employees will obviously 
entail a good deal of careful thought and 
discussion. All that can be done in the 
existing circumstances is to express the 
view as above that the time has come 
when a suitable plan ought to be devised, 
and to recommend that the railways should 
take or continue steps to that end. 


IV. 
The employees’ request under this head 
is as follows: 


(4) Any employee who performs service 
on a Sunday which is not his rest day shall 
be paid for a minimum of eight hours at 
one and one-half times the applicable straight 
time hourly rate of pay. Any employee who 
performs service on a Sunday which is his 
rest day shall be paid for a minimum of 
eight hours at double the applicable straight 
time hourly rate of pay. Service beyond 
eight hours on any Sunday shall be com- 
pensated at double the applicable straight 
time hourly rate of pay. 


Payment for Sunday Work 


The request involves four separate features: 

(a) Payment of time and one-half for 
Sunday service on an employee’s regularly 
scheduled work day; 

(b) Payment of double time for Sunday 
service on an employee’s regularly scheduled 
rest day; 

(c) Payment for a minimum of eight 
hours for Sunday service at the applicable 
penalty rate; and 
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(d) Payment for all hours in excess of 
eight on any Sunday at double straight 
time rates. 

The railways estimate that the cost of 
time and one-half for Sunday work, as 
such, for all non-operating employees would 
amount to over $7,000,000 annually. 

At the present time agreements covering 
the services of non-operating railway 
employees provide for a penalty rate of 
time and one-half for work performed on 
a Sunday which is a regularly scheduled 
rest day of the employee. For work per- 
formed on a Sunday which is a regularly 
scheduled work day, payment at pro rata 
rates is the rule, the overtime provisions 
being the same as for any other day. 

The railways admit it to be undeniable 
that for most people, working on Sundays 
is less desirable than using it as a day of 
rest. As has already been pointed out, 
however, railway operation differs from 
ordinary industrial operations because of 
the obligation based on the demand of 
the public for continuous service by the 
railways, there being no exception on 
Sundays or holidays. On the contrary, on 
such days the demand for some types of 
service 1s heavier. It has, accordingly, so 
far proved impossible to adopt any plan 
which will eliminate either Sunday or 
holiday labour. 

Other industry, such as manufacturing 
plants, for example, can, to a large degree, 
control or eliminate Sunday and _ holiday 
work. Even in outside industry, however, 
as the employees admit, the available in- 
formation does not indicate any general 
practice providing for the payment of 
penalty rates for service on Sundays which 
form part of an employee’s regular work 
week. 

The history behind the present request 
is of interest. In earlier days of railway 
operation in Canada, Sunday was the 
recognized day of rest, but those employees 
necessary to the continuous operation of the 
railway were normally assigned to a seven- 
day week basis without any penalty what- 
ever for Sunday work. During the first 
World War, there was a departure from 
this practice and overtime rates were 
imposed in the case of Sunday work per- 
formed by all employees, with no provision 
for the assignment of a rest day other than 
Sunday. 


REPORT OF BOARD MEMBER 


There appeared to have been a long 
course of negotiations between the parties 
and also through conciliation officers of the 
Department of Labour before the matter 
came to this Board, and as far as repre- 
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By a decision of the Railroad Labour 
Board in the United States, No. 222, of 
August 11, 1921, an exception from the 
last mentioned provision was made in the 
case of certain positions essential to the 
continuous operation of railroads, the occu- 
pants of these positions being required to 
work on Sundays on the same basis as on 
any other day. In Canada, by Supplement 
B to Wage Agreement No. 4, effective 
May 22, 1922, shop crafts employees were 
similarly excepted but this was combined 
with a provision for a rest day other than 
Sunday, making effective a six-day work 
week. 

At about the same time, this same prin- 
ciple of establishing one rest day in seven, 
Sunday if possible, was established in the 
agreements with other classifications of 
employees except those represented by the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union of America, 
who retained a provision for payment of 
penalty overtime on Sunday for the reason 
that no other day could be assigned as a 
rest day. Such provision was eliminated, 
however, in the revision of the agreements 
following upon the institution of the forty- 
hour week on June 1, 1951. 

It will therefore be observed that the 
present proposal would preserve the right 
of persons regularly assigned to work on 
Sunday to two rest days other than Sunday 
each week, notwithstanding that Sunday 
work would be paid for on the penalty 
basis. This results from the rule in the 
various agreements penalizing work in 
excess of forty hours in any work week. 
The revised agreements above referred to 
did not provide for any penalty payment 
on Saturday or Sunday as such. 

As already expressed, my view is that 
the present penalty rate is sufficient to 
discourage unnecessary Sunday work. The 
proposal for a minimum of eight hours’ 
work on any Sunday would tend to in- 
crease Sunday work for the reason, as 
already pointed out, that there would be 
no incentive on the part of the railways 
to release an employee before the expira- 
tion of that period. I therefore do not 
recommend this proposal. 

Dated this twenty-second day of April, 
1954. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.JuKe i. KELLOCK, 
Chairman. 


REPRESENTING EMPLOYEES 


sentations to the Board were concerned it 
would appear that the employees made 
certain proposals for revision of the oper- 
ating agreemerts, and while what has been 
termed negotiations apparently continuing 


over some months have gone on the 
Companies’ attitude at all times with a 
flat no, and no counter proposals of any 
kind were made by them. From the record 
before the Board the notice of the desire 
to revise the then existing agreement was 
given by the employees to the Companies 
on the 2nd of November 1953. 


The Employees Request 


(1) Effective with the calendar year 1954 
all employees shall be given holidays off 
with pay each year as follows: 


New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Remembrance Day 
Christmas Day 


and 


such other days as may be designated or 
proclaimed to be holidays by the federal 
Government. 


If an employee performs any service on 
any such holiday he shall be paid not less 
than eight (8) hours at double his regular 
rate of pay, in addition to the regular pay 
for that holiday. 


Tf any of the holidays specified and 
referred to above shall fall on an assigned 
rest day of an employee, the next following 
assigned work day shall be considered as 
that employee’s holiday. 


(2) Annual vacations with pay rules shall 
be revised to provide the following: 

(a) An employee shall be allowed vaca- 
tion with pay for service rendered in the 
first calendar year on the basis of one day’s 
vacation for each twenty-five (25) days’ 
service, or major portion thereof. 


(b) After one year of service, ten (10) 
consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(c) After ten years’ service, fifteen (15) 
consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(d) After fifteen years’ service, twenty 
(20) consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(e) Provisions as to vacation qualifica- 
tions in the respective agreements shall be 
modified consistent with the foregoing. 

(f) Time off because of sickness, injury, 
jury duty, court attendance or committee 
work, whether compensated or not, and all 
paid holidays, shall be counted as_ service 
in computing the number of days of service 
necessary to qualify for a vacation. 


(g) An employee qualified for vacation 
with pay who leaves the service for any 
reason shall be granted full vacation pay 
earned up to the time of the termination 
of his service. This shall include pay for 
vacation earned in the preceding year and 
not yet granted, and the vacation earned 
in the current year. 

(h) If a paid holiday shall fall during 
the employee’s vacation period, he shall be 
eranted one additional day of vacation for 
each such holiday. 

(i) If the employee performs service on 
any day in his vacation period, he shall be 
paid for each such day not less than eight 
hours’ pay, at double the regular rate of his 
position, in addition to his vacation pay; 


service beyond eight hours shall be paid at 
double the regular rate of his position. 

If the railway does not grant actual time 
off for all vacation due, the employee shall 
be paid in accordance with this clause, for a 
period during the calendar year equivalent 
to the vacation to which he is entitled. 

(j) If any employee shall leave the service 
of the railway to enter the armed forces 
retaining his seniority rights with the rail- 
way, he shall be entitled to whatever part 
of his full vacation pay earned in the pre- 
ceding and current calendar years shall not 
have been given him at the time of leaving. 
Time spent in the armed forces during which 
seniority is accumulating shall be considered 
continuous service. 

(k) Nothing herein shall be construed to 
deprive any employee of such additional 
vacation days or more favourable practice 
as he may be entitled to receive under any 
existing rule, understanding or custom, which 
additional vacation days or more favourable 
practice shall be accorded under and in 
accordance with the terms of such existing 
rule, understanding or custom. 

(3) Employees shall be allowed eighteen 
(18) days’ pay per year for time lost on 
account of sickness. Unused days shall be 
cumulated to an employee’s credit. 

(4) Any employee who performs service 
on a Sunday which is not his rest day 
shall be paid for a minimum of eight hours 
at one and one-half times the applicable 
straight time hourly rate of pay. Any 
employee who performs service on a Sunday 
which is his rest day shall be paid for a 
minimum of eight hours at double the appli- 
cable straight time hourly rate of pay. Ser- 
vice beyond eight hours on any Sunday shall 
be compensated at double the applicable 
straight time hourly rate of pay. 


General Comments 


No counter proposal of any kind was 
submitted by the Companies. The entire 
presentation by the Companies, based upon 
an absolute refusal on all counts, was 
directed to attempt to show that the 
Companies couldn’t afford to make any 
concessions. 

Certain selected figures directed towards 
that end were presented by the Companies, 
who selected an exchange point in the 
United States as indicative of the costs 
of certain aspects of railway operation in 
Canada. 

No information was given respecting any 
other point either in Canada or the United 
States. 

The Companies made dire predictions as 
to the trend of Canadian economy, not- 
withstanding the buoyancy of 1953, using as 
their yardstick the falling off in car loadings 
for the last part of the year. 

When one knows of the hundreds of 
millions of bushels of wheat in storage in 
country elevators, in terminal elevators and 
on the farms of Western Canada, which 
sooner or, later will have to be moved it 
isn’t difficult to understand a falling off 
in car loadings. 
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It is contended that the falling off in 
car loadings is fairly general; but obviously 
if there are hundreds of millions of bushels 
of grain waiting hauling to market and sale, 
not only would there be a falling off in car 
loadings respecting mere handling of this 
grain, but a similar falling off in car load- 
ings arising out of the failure to receive 
and spend the proceeds of this grain. 

In the Board discussions there seemed to 
be on the part of some members some 
apprehension as to what the future holds, 
notwithstanding the fact that the reports 
on car loadings for the first two months 
of the year showed an upward trend; and 
there seemed to be a disposition to deal 
with the employees’ requests on the basis 
that this was just a stop gap for the balance 
of 1954 only, and anything the Board 
would do wouldn’t prejudice the men 
re-applying at the end of this year. 

I was unable to go along with this view 
because it necessarily involved admitting as 
a principle that the employers’ financial 
ability to comply with the requests was a 
fundamental matter to be considered in 
things of this kind. 

The Board met on several occasions apart 
from the public meetings and the Chairman 
particularly made a very comprehensive 
survey of the situation and made tentative 
suggestions tending towards some com- 
promise in the matter. 


While the employees showed a disposi- 
tion to “deal”, the attitude of the Com- 
panies was adamant, they wouldn’t consider 
anything. 

The Board held it’s last meeting on 
April 9 and it was agreed then that each 
Board member should write a report. 


As on former occasions, in this report 
I wish to state at the outset that the 
ability or lack of ability of the employer 
to meet the requests of the men is not a 
matter for consideration by a Conciliation 
Board. 


The whole question to be considered, in 
my opinion, is whether or not the requests 
themselves are reasonable, and whether or 
not the granting of these requests would 
place the employees out of line with 
general trends or with what ought to be 
general trends. 


Even though there were no general 
trends, if the requests were fair and reason- 
able, the fact that as of now there were 
no general trends in that direction would 
be no sound reason for rejecting the 
requests, otherwise no advance in labour 
conditions would ever be possible because 
no employees would ever be allowed to 
mark out a new course, and while this 
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feature is not apparent in this case I do 
consider it proper to place that fact on 
record. 

There can be no advance whatever unless 
at some point a new departure can be 
made, and complete stagnation in wages 
and working conditions would result. 

The question of the problems of manage- 
ment and directive operation is one for 
the Companies themselves. Unless and 
until the men are given and accept a share 
in management and operation, the respon- 
sibilities and consequences of management 
and operation should not devolve on them. 
There has been nothing before the Board 
upon which it could determine, if it desired 
to do so, whether or not there are economies 
and efficiencies which could be introduced 
into the management and _ directive 
operation. 

At the first Board meeting the Chairman 
asked the Companies’ spokesman what 
steps, if any, the Companies had taken to 
establish economies in management, etc. 
After some hesitation the spokesman (Mr. 
Gossage) said the Companies had done 
everything they could and there was noth- 
ing more they could do to establish such 
economies. 

I am not impressed by such a blanket 
statement. 

If the Board were to be influenced by 
that type of matter it could only be so 
influenced if some satisfactory information 
were given to it of 


(a) the steps taken involving 
(1) what changes; 
(11) what economies, and 
(i111) what further hope for economies. 


The broad statement that the Companies 
consider their method of management and 
operation completely and finally satisfactory 
and incapable of improvement does not 
impress me at all. 

In every single instance in labour history 
when the employees have asked for any 
wage increase or reductions in hours or 
improvement in working conditions, the 
stock and standard answer of the employers 
has been “we cannot afford it and stay in 
business”, but notwithstanding that, they, 
including the employers involved in this 
matter, continue to stay in business, to 
expand their operation and investments, and 
to pay dividends. 

The employers then cannot complain if 
they find themselves in the same position 
as the shepherd boy in the Greek fable 
notorious for his predeliction to cry “wolf”. 
The constant unfounded repetition of the 
claim of “inability” heretofore, disentitles 
their present claim to such inability to any 
consideration, even were it pertinent. 


In approaching this problem, in my view, 
the only things the Board has to consider 
are :— 

(1) the problems themselves, and 

(11) their fairness or reasonableness. 


In any case I am not convinced by any 
means of the inability of the Companies to 
reasonably meet the requests of the men, 
and regretfully feel that I must say that 
I am by no means convinced that the 
Companies have made their presentation as 
frankly as the Board should be entitled to 
expect. JI cannot escape the feeling that 
the Companies have marshalled figures 
designed to support their contention rather 
than to acquaint the Board with the true 
state of affairs. 


Another contention urged by the Com- 
panies is that because of its regulated right 
to fix rates and its national obligation to 
render services whether they are profitable 
or not, they are unable to carry any 
further costs. 


They also point to the intensive com- 
petition of road transport. 


In my view these things have no bearing 
on the matters before the Board. 

The question of the predicament of the 
Company vis-a-vis, road transport competi- 
tion, is a problem of management; and 
the fact that the companies, if they do, 
as they say they do, find themselves in an 
inferior position in respect to this competi- 
tion, is some evidence of lack of foresight 
and vision on the part of railway manage- 
ment and administration. It is the type of 
competition they should have foreseen, and 
provided against, and the consequences, if 
they exist, of their failure so to foresee and 
so to provide should rest on management 
and not on employees. 


In passing. Long before bus and truck 
transport became a factor of consequence, 
this Board member brought to the atten- 
tion of railway administration the prospect 
in the immediate future of such competi- 
tion, with the suggestion that the railways 
themselves extend their operations to in- 
clude bus and truck lines. The suggestion 
was met with the laughing response “Oh 
they can’t buck the CPR”. The high official 
of the CPR by whom that answer was 
given is now a very much higher official 
of the company. 

Again, if the national welfare makes it 
necessary to impose upon railways the duty 
to provide non-profitable services, then it is 
the nation as a whole which should pro- 
vide for them if the railways are unable 
to, and not the men who work for the 
railway companies. 
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With agreements such as the Crow’s Nest 
Pass agreement, which fix arbitrarily certain 
tariffs (and if in the national interest it is 
necessary to maintain these agreements and 
these arbitrary tariffs) the cost thereof, if 
unsupportable by the Companies, should be 
on the people of Canada as a whole and 
not on the employees of the companies. 

I wish to repeat an observation I made 
in my 1950 Minority Report, that perhaps 
in fairness to the companies these arbitrary 
rate fixing agreements should be reviewed in 
the light of three facts: 


(i) The value of commodities covered 
by these agreements has multiplied 
since those agreements were made. 

(11) The cost of furnishing the services 
indicated has multiplied, and 


(111) The value of the dollar has been 
reduced in direct ratio to the in- 
crease in the cost and value of the 
others. 


In other words, a rate was fixed which in 
comparative income and purchasing power 
to the companies when that rate was fixed 
was in actual fact several times larger than 
the same rate in value today; and there 
seems to be no reason why everybody but 
the railway companies should profit from 
increased prices, and be compensated for 
the depreciation in the value of the dollar. 

It was apparently considered that the 
railways in the United States were in no 
way to be taken as a standard for purposes 
of the operation of railways in Canada. 

I am not committed to such a view. 

The operations in the main, except for 
those unprofitable stretches of lines oper- 
ated in the national interest above referred 
to, are similar on either side of the line. 

The two main Companies concerned in 
this dispute operate large mileages in the 
United States, Canadian National Railways 
around 2,000 miles, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company around 7,000 
miles. 

It is worth noting that the rate of pay 
to the corresponding classes of employees 
concerned in this matter is -374¢ higher 
in the United States than it is in Canada 
and that concurrent negotiations are under- 
way between those employees and the 
American lines, and that in those negotia- 
tions the American companies, including 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Canadian National Railways offered 
the men -05¢ an hour increase and at the 
same time applied to the necessary 
authority in the United States for permis- 
sion to reduce their freight rates 15 per 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that while it is 
contended that American operations are 
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not comparable to Canadian, the only point 
from which sample operations at an inter- 
change point were submitted by the 
Companies was an American point. 

In the presentations to the Board it was 
made to appear that on previous occasions 
the companies had contended that the 
monthly rated employees were paid for 
statutory holidays granted, and apparently 
they are in receipt of seven such holidays. 

Both parties shied away from the ques- 
tion as to whether or not it was admitted 
that the monthly rated employees were paid 
for statutory holidays. 

The companies were on several occa- 
sions, particularly by me, asked to declare 
unequivocally that the monthly rated 
employees were or were not considered by 
them to be paid for statutory holidays not 
worked. 

A plain answer to this question was 
never given by the employers who on one 
occasion had the lack of grace to inform 
the Board that in their opinion that matter 
was not relevant, ignoring entirely the fact 
that the question of relevancy was for the 
Board and the Board only. 

It developed in the hearings that a con- 
siderable body of the employees concerned 
were in receipt of sick leave. It was not 
made clear just what the limitations of the 
application of those sick leave schemes 
were, although the general impression left 
with the Board was that the monthly rated 
employees on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Western Lines and the monthly rated 
employees on all Canadian National Rail- 
way lines were in receipt of sick leave, 
which except for some restrictions in the 
early stages was without limit, but appar- 
ently had no cumulative feature. 

The employees said that both these 
schemes were “ex gratia’ although covered 
by correspondence, and that their applica- 
tion varied from point to point in that sick 
leave was granted more or less in the 
discretion of some local or district officer. 

An estimate of seven used days a year 
per employee was submitted by the 
employees. While one has no figures upon 
which to discuss this estimate, to me this 
estimate appears to be quite high. How- 
ever, the fact remains that the companies 
have themselves been granting sick leave 
to a limited class of employees, which 
plans were established in certain exchanges 
of correspondence, and they could have 
submitted to the Board figures showing the 
result of such sick leave. 

It appears that in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway system certain negotiations had 
been entered into on the Pension Committee 
level dealing with the matter of. sick 
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benefits and other related subjects, which 
negotiations had been suspended following 
the notice given by the employees which 
led to these proceedings. These negotia- 
tions were apparently intended to apply 
to all employees, including those not con- 
cerned in these proceedings. 

I now deal with the proposals in the 
order listed. 


Statutory Holidays 

In my view the monthly rated employees 
are being paid for statutory holidays not 
worked. 

From information received from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics it is clear 
that in computing for comparison purposes 
the rate of wages of the monthly rated 
employees, public holidays not worked are 
regarded as hours worked and paid for in 
arriving at the rate. 

The employees request eight statutory 
holidays, and in addition such others as 
may be proclaimed or designated by the 
Dominion Government. 

The eighth holiday, Remembrance Day, 
naturally appeals very strongly to me a 
veteran. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
the universal praetice all across Canada to 
observe Remembrance Day as a full holi- 
day. There are some sections of Canada, 
notably in the more populous Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec where the observance 
of Remembrance Day is by no means 
general and for this reason I feel it unwise 
at the moment to regard Remembrance 
Day as a National statutory holiday for 
the purposes of these proceedings. 

It appeared in the proceedings that all 
the employees concerned were where 
possible given the remaining seven statutory 
holidays. 

In my view the monthly rated employees 
are being paid for it, but obviously the 
hourly rated employees get no pay so that 
statutory holidays were merely lay-offs, not 
holidays for them. 

It appeared that when a monthly rated 
employee was required to work on a 
statutory holiday he received only ordinary 
contract rates of pay for time worked 
whereas an hourly rated employee required 
to work on a statutory holiday, which 
didn’t occur in the regular tour of duty, 
received time and a half. 


Recommendation: 

That hourly rated employees receive with 
pay the seven indicated statutory holidays 
subject to the variations necessary due to 
scheduled tours of duty, and if required to 
work on such holiday both hourly and 
monthly rated employees be paid time and 
a half. 


There are a number of items arising out 
of the question of holidays which generally 
I think can be left to the parties to work 
out. 

The main such item is minimum of hours 
if a man is called out on a holiday. At 
present the minimum varies. The highest 
of such minimum periods at present I 
believe being four hours. 

One of the difficulties in establishing such 
a minimum is the fact that at different 
points the consequences of call out vary. 
At a small point a man might be called 
out for a half hour or an hour job, which 
could possibly occasion him no particular 
inconvenience and not seriously impair his 
enjoyment of the holiday, whereas at larger 
centres where the distance to employment 
is substantial and the facilities for getting 
to and from work impaired by the fact 
that it is a holiday, to work one hour at 
his job could readily involve a man being 
4 to 6 hours away from his home going 
to and coming from and being at the job. 

If calling the man out on his holiday 
completely ruins the enjoyment of that 
holiday by making it impossible for him 
to do what he plans_to do on such a 
holiday then it seems no more than reason- 
able that he should be compensated fully 
for the loss of the holiday, namely a 
minimum of 8 hours at overtime rates. 

To establish such a standard minimum 
under all circumstances would seem to be 
not reasonable, and no information is before 
the Board which would enable it to work 
out a detailed schedule or other workable 
scheme. 

I would suggest a normal minimum of 
four hours, the parties concerned to work 
out variations of that minimum either up 
or down according to local circumstances 
and the actual effect of the particular call 
out on the man’s holiday. 

Where a man is working on a regular 
tour of duty under the five-day 40-hour 
week and the services he is rendering are 
necessary he should receive an additional 
day’s lay-off either by addition to his 
annual leave or at some other convenient 
time arranged between him and_ the 
Company. 


Annual Holidays 


The second request is annual vacation 
with pay. It appears that no one in the 
classes concerned gets more than two weeks 
with pay. 

This the monthly rated employees get 
after one year’s service. 

The hourly rated employees get this on 
a graduated scale after a considerably longer 
period of service. This difference 1s diffi- 
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cult to understand when many of the 
hourly rated employees are working along- 
side and doing exactly the same work as 
the monthly rated employees. 

The men request three weeks’ vacation 
after ten years, and four weeks’ vacation 
after 25 years for all employees. 

Where I use the term week I mean five 
consecutive working days:— 


Recommendation: 


Monthly rated employees two weeks after 
one year’s service. 

Hourly rated employees one week after 
one year and two weeks after two years’ 
service. 

Both classes three weeks after 15 years’ 
service. 

I am not prepared at the present time 
to recommend four weeks after 25 years’ 
service. That is a matter that can be 
reconsidered on some future occasion in 
the light of the then experience. 

The present basis for computing a year’s 
service is a stated number of working days, 
but in the case of the hourly rated men 
unless employment begins prior to a certain 
date in the year that year doesn’t count. 
To me that seems unreasonable and 
cumbersome. 

Years of service to count from the date 
of commencement of employment. 

There are some details to settle as to 
what should constitute days worked. These 
I think can safely be left to the parties 
to iron out. 

There are many subsidiary items set out 
by the employees under this heading, and 
while the Board could make some obser- 
vations thereon, it would seem that the 
important points are the amount of annual 
leave and the quantity of service required 
to earn it, and I feel that the other matters 
can surely be readily worked out without 
this Board having to lay down a formula. 


Annual Sick Leave 


All Board members felt that some provi- 
sion should be made against the incidence 
of illness, not only for the benefit of the 
men but for the welfare of the community 
and of the companies, because nothing 1s 
calculated to impair one’s efficiency and 
usefulness like the threat of catastrophe for 
which no provision can be made. 

Because of the negotiations referred to 
on the Pension Committee level covering 
all employees and the fact that part only 
of the employee body is concerned in this 
matter, I believe better results can be 
obtained and the threat of catastrophe more 
effectively removed by some comprehensive 
jointly contributory scheme, the benefits of 
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which would be greater than the mere pay- 
ment of sick leave pay after a certain 
number of days. 

For an ordinary temporary sickness, con- 
tinuance of pay can meet the emergency; 
but in cases of serious illness, or serious 
disability not covered by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation there could be involved serious 
hospital, surgical, medical and nursing 
expenses which would impose a burden on 
_the employee quite apart from the matter 
of pay. 

In the negotiations before referred to 
between the Pensions Committee and the 
CPR which had reached only the prelim- 
inary stages, a greater coverage than mere 
continuance of wages was considered, and 
I believe this request could better be met 
by the continuance of these negotiations, 
which as far as they had gone, according 
to information before the Board, involved 
a life insurance feature diminishing from 
year to year which would guarantee the 
maintenance of the maximum pension in 
the event of death before maximum pen- 
sion had been reached, and should include 
surgical, medical, nursing and _ hospital 
services where they are not otherwise 
provided for, and the other incidental 
expenses of a sickness, and perhaps under 


the group insurance principle could be 
extended to the dependants of the 
employees. 


For the above reasons I do not recom- 
mend at present the annual sick leave with 
pay feature. 

If the parties fail to agree on some satis- 
factory jointly contributory scheme this 
question could be dealt with by a future 
board. 


Penalty Pay for Sunday as Such 
This means that any employee who works 
on Sunday even although it is included in 
his tour of duty should receive penalty pay 
and pay for a minimum of 8 hours. The 
request is for one whose regular tour of 
duty involves Sunday a minimum of 8 
hours. at time and a half; for one who is 
called out on Sunday, which is his rest 
day, double pay for a minimum of 8 hours. 
I have dealt earlier with the question of 
minimum periods, and will not need to 
deal with it under this heading. The same 
principle is applicable under all headings. 


Recommendation: 

I feel it is impossible in dealing with a 
large and cosmopolitan group of employees 
such as is involved in this matter, to con- 
sider especially the religious significance of 
Sunday. 

To those of us to whom Sunday is 
important its religious. significance is 
unquestioned, but there are many people 
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such as the Hebrews, the Mohammedans 
and the Seventh Day Adventists, apart alto- 
gether from those who belong to various 
non-Christian religions, as well as the small 
group of people who perhaps have no 
religion at all, to whom Sunday has no 
special significance, and it must be frankly 
admitted that there are many professing 
Christians to whom Sunday has no special 
religious significance judging by their 
conduct on that day, and I feel that one’s 
religious convictions or preferences are a 
personal matter and should not be seriously 
involved in his terms of employment in a 
national service such as railways. 

In some parts of Canada and in the 
minds of some people in all parts of 
Canada there are many Saints’ days and 
days of special significance which to these 
people no doubt transcend in importance 
even Sunday, and to those days no con- 
sideration can be given in a national oper- 
ation such as a railway company. 

An employee who is working on a five- 
day 40-hour week and is receiving his two 
consecutive days off each week, whose 
regular tour of duty involves a Sunday, 
should not in my view be entitled to 
penalty pay because of that fact. 

Presumably those tours of duty will rotate 
or be dealt with according to seniority as 
the employees may determine, but where 
a Sunday occurs in a man’s regular five 
day tour of duty I cannot bring myself 
to recommend penalty pay for it. 

Also where a man is employed on the 
trains and his regular run involved him 
working on Sunday I cannot recommend 
penalty pay for that fact. ; 

In those cases the purposes of Sunday 
lay-off are substantially met by the lay-offs 
already in existence. 

With respect to an employee who is 
called out on a Sunday which is not on 
his regular tour of duty, he should be in 
the same position as the employee called 
out on any other rest day and should 
receive time and a half for the allowed time. 


Recapitulating, 
My Recommendations Are: 
Statutory Holidays 
The following seven statutory holidays 
to the hourly rated employees with pay :— 
New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas Day, 
and such other days as may be designated 
or proclaimed to be holidays by the federal 
Government. 


Time and a half in addition for all 
employees for any time worked on those 
holidays with a minimum of four hours for 
a call out; that minimum to be varied 
up or down according to local or special 
conditions, by negotiations between the 
parties. 

A man whose regular tour of duty falls 
on a statutory holiday to be granted an 
alternative day to be arranged with the 
Company. 

A man whose annual holiday includes a 
statutory holiday to receive an extra day 
in the annual holiday. 


Annual Vacations With Pay 


Monthly rated employees to continue as 
now, two weeks with pay after one year. 

Hourly rated employees to receive one 
week with pay after one year and two 
weeks with pay after two years. 

All to receive three weeks with pay after 
15 years’ service. 

The number of working days or days 
considered worked to’ constitute a year’s 
service to be determined by agreement 
between the parties. 


REPORT OF BOARD MEMBER 


Ottawa, April 15, 1954. 
The Hon. Mitton F. Grece, VC 
Minister of Labour 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in the above matter and 
composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock, Mr. A. J. Wickens, QC, of Moose 
Jaw and Mr. M. M. Porter, QC, of Calgary, 
held hearings as set out in the report of 
the Chairman delivered herewith. Repre- 
sentations were made for the Employers 
and the Unions by the Parties set forth 
in the Chairman’s report. The work of the 
Board was facilitated by very excellent 
presentations made by both sides. The 
members of the Board have exhausted 
their efforts to. bring about some agree- 
ment between the contending Parties with- 
out avail. The members of the Board itself 
have been unable to reach a common 
ground and it is therefore necessary for 
each of the members to report his own 
findings and recommendations. 


Parties to the Dispute 

The railways involved are the Canadian 
National and subsidiaries, Canadian Pacific 
and subsidiaries, Ontario Northland and 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo. Together 
these companies operate 92 per cent of the 
total railway mileage in Canada. 


Years of service to be computed from 
the date of commencement of service, not 
as at present. 


Sick Leave With Pay 


The question of annual sick leave to be 
referred to the Pensions negotiating com- 
mittee and the Companies, to work out 
together some comprehensive jointly con- 
tributory scheme covering all employees. 


Penalty Pay For Sunday 


This I do not recommend. 

It is understood, however, that nothing 
recommended herein is to deprive any 
employee of any benefits under existing 
agreements; and the observations made 
about call-outs and minimum hours to be 
paid for, apply throughout where appli- 
cable to the recapitulated recommendations. 

Dated at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, thi 
24th day of April, A.D. 1954. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Atrrep J. WICKENS, 
Member. 


REPRESENTING EMPLOYERS 


There are 128,481 non-operating employees 
serving the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways represented by the 
thirteen unions appearing before this 
Board. (See list in Chairman’s report.) 
The decision here will affect additional 
non-operating employees numbering 25,000 
who are not represented here. 

The occupational grouping of those repre- 
sented is as follows:— 


Canadian National Railways 





and 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Number of 
Classification Employees 
“Shop Cratts oe uoe ete a5 ree ole 40,980 
Clerks, Freight Handlers and 
Liaboureras.cs ain a aa ae ois, 36,535 
Maintenance of Way........... 30,668 
Express’ “and ‘Cartage.<... ue... 10,944 
Commercial Telegraphers ...... 6,105 
Sleeping & Dining Car Road 
Service Employees (CNR)... 1,705 
Sleeping Car Porters (CPR)... 791 
Signal" Hmaployees’ av.ateedawt st 753 
"Totaled sctenpeeenn aa neces 128,481 


The employees in the unions represented 
here are engaged in a great number of 
occupations. They serve from one side of 
Canada to the other, many of them in 
small cities, towns and villages. A mid- 
month count of Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific skilled tradesmen discloses 
the following numbers and occupations:— 
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Carpenters and Bridgemen 


(Maintenance of Way)....... 2,756 
Bilger this Meaacien ae ples Oe ce 760 
Borlermakerseves et cat ores oar: 1,447 
Carpenters (skilled) :.-.j2:-.-: 3,291 
Carpenters (semi-skilled) ...... 9,409 
Painters (skilled) 0s. c2.4eeear 1,134 
Painters (semi-skilled) ........ 263 
Hlectrictitis 6.0: sone re as ee ae 1,475 
MBGHINIStS ) 2582, ota pene ne ees ee 5,736 
Motil dens nce J smee aac hee 138 
Pipefitters and Sheet Metal 

Vor lrer sitchen die crete caer ie cas 2,149 

OB maces ct nacho arrestee 28,558 
The Demands 
1. Payments should be made at the 


regular rate for eight statutory holidays 
not worked. The railways estimate, and 
the unions do not dispute that this time 
will cost $10,719,000 for those here involved 
and $13,060,000 for all non-operating 
employees. 

2. The Unions demand double time in 
addition to regular pay for all work done 
on these statutory holidays, which would 
amount to triple pay. This is estimated 
to cost $1,797,000 for those represented and 
$2,189,000 for all non-operating employees. 

3 Increased vacations with pay. The 
Railways estimate that the increase sought 
would cost $7,074,000 for the employees here 
represented and $8,790,000 for all of those 
involved. 

4. Time and one-half for Sunday work 
as such. It is estimated that this would 
cost $6,047,000 for those here represented 
and $7,027,000 for all involved. In sub- 
sidiary and joint companies there will be 
an added $492,000 for those here repre- 
sented and $539,000 for all those involved. 

It will be seen that these items will 
cost, according to the railways’ estimate, 
$26,129,000 for those represented here and 
$31,163,500 for all those involved and these 
amounts for Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific and its subsidiaries only. 

5. Eighteen days’ sick leave with pay. 
This will cost $1,408,000 for each of the 
eighteen days for those represented and 
$1,670,000 for all those involved. The 
request that the unused portion of the sick 
leave accumulate from year to year will 
place an annual liability on the railways 
of $25,374,000 for those represented and 
$30,743,000 for all those involved. 

The unions dispute these sick leave 
figures, contending that the sick leave days 
annually used would not exceed seven per 
employee, bringing the cost to $10,248,000. 
This argument excludes entirely the cumu- 
lative feature. 

Assuming seven days only of the eighteen 
days’ sick leave will be used instead of the 
eighteen requested, the unions agree that 
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the mathematical calculation of the total 
cost of the demands for those here repre- 
sented will be $36,723,000, or 18-8 .cents per 
hour. If the monthly-rated employees are 
assumed to be paid now for holidays 
observed, the unions put the mathematical 
calculation of cost at 12-8 cents per hour. 


The unions contend that these mathe- 
matical calculations result in estimates that 
are high. They urge that these will be 
reduced in practice by altered operating 
methods and greater man hour efficiency. 
They cite the estimated cost of the forty- 
hour week as against the cost experienced 
by its installation as evidence of this pros- 
pect. The facts show, however, that the 
railways’ estimate of the cost of the forty- 
hour week at 11-7 per cent of payroll was 
low, the realized figure being 12 per cent. 
This 12 per cent is purely a mathematical 
cost and disregards entirely the loss of 
trafic due to reduction in the standard of 
service to the public made necessary by 
the adoption of the forty-hour week. More- 
over, it does not include the cost of the 
large capital expenditures made to effect 
operating savings necessary to meet the 
cost of installing the forty-hour week. 


With the introduction of the forty-hour 
week in 1951, the total working hours of 
the employees before us was materially 
reduced and their leisure time increased. 
The employee enjoying the present seven 
statutory holidays and two weeks’ vacation 
works slightly more than sixteen hours in 
every seventy-two, and an employee who 
has not yet earned the right to two weeks’ 
vacation only slightly more. Nearly all of 
these employees are engaged in work, the 
pace of which is not governed by the 
necessity for keeping up with the timing 
of mechanical devices as in the mass pro- 
duction industries prevalent in the manu- 
facture of durable goods. Many of these 
employees have to be kept “on the job” 
to give service whether there is a little or 
a lot of business much as firemen have 
to stand by in the fire hall. The prospects 
of an increase in man hour efficiency 
flowing from the granting of any of these 
requests is certainly remote and must be 
regarded as unlikely. Certainly it can only 
apply to a very small number of those 
involved. 


The magnitude of the cost of complying 
with the requests becomes apparent when 
compared with the total net operating 
income of all railways in 1952 of $60,000,000, 
whether we accept the railways’ figure of 
the cost which includes accumulated sick 
leave, or the unions’ lower figure of 
$36,000,000, which estimates the sick leave 
at a maximum of seven days. Having 


regard to the necessity for maintaining 
service on the railways at a level designed 
to meet the growing competition, there can 
be no doubt that the request, if granted, 
will add annually to the railways’ cost, a 
sum substantially in excess of $30,000,000. 
While the unions have publicly stated 
that they are not requesting an increase in 
rates of pay, their demands, in fact, if 
granted result in— 
(a) An increase in pay to each of their 
members. 
(b) A reduction in the working hours of 
each of their members. 


Ability of the Roads to Pay 

The economy of Canada has been on 
the upgrade as is evidenced by the steady 
rise in gross national product. However, 
this has not been reflected in the traffic 
volume of the raifways. The increase in 
physical volume since 1950 has been to a 
very large extent confined to grain and 
grain products. In 1953, freight ton miles 
other than grain and grain products was 
no greater than in 1950. The increase in 
manufacturing output of high class freight 
since 1950 has gone entirely to competitive 
agencies of transport, leaving the railways 
with only the bulk low-rated traffic. More- 
over, total volume of all freight, imcluding 
grain and grain products, in 1953 was lower 
by 4 per cent than in 1952. 

As early as March 1958, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners expressed some 
concern about the ability of the Canadian 
economy to continue to bear successive 
increases in rail charges. ‘The members 
indicated an intention then to examine the 
danger of the prospect that the railways 
were pricing themselves out of the trans- 
port market and in their judgment issued 
on the 15th of February 1954, they say:— 


Government statistics show that Canadian 
“oross national product” increased in 1952 
and also such statistics currently indicate a 
further increase for the year 1953. On the 
other hand, the overall volume of freight 
tonnage in 1952 was practically the same 
as in 1951. More significant, however, than 
the halt in the trend of total tonnage carried 
in 1952 was the shift in the type of traffic 
handled: there being registered a decline in 
the carriage of high class goods with in- 
creases being shown in the low grade and 
‘less remunerative traffic. The rail data for 
1953 as available to date indicates for the 
first time in Several years a decline in 
overall volume and a further decline from 
1952 in the carriage of high class goods. 

As a result of these recent rail traffic 
trends, we are now more strongly than ever 
of the opinion that the long succession of 
general freight rate increases, mainly due to 
added costs of labour which is the largest 
single factor and _ to increased costs of 
materials, has brought about a loss of traffic 
by the railways to competing modes of trans- 


port not only of traffic which the railways 
formerly regarded as vulnerable because it 
was highly competitive, but a loss as well 
of traffic which was formerly non-competitive 
but which has now become subject to com- 
petition by reason of the aforementioned 
long succession of rate increases. Thus the 
law of diminishing returns is now, in the 
inexorable economic sense, beginning to 
assert itself. We are convinced therefore 
that, unless the several underlying condi- 
tions adversely affecting the railway indus- 
try in general changes markedly for the 
better, means other than general rate in- 
creases imposed on the basis of the past 
will have to be found in the future if the 
railways of Canada are to be maintained 
in a healthy operating position. 


One of the most obvious and immediate 
means of meeting a downward trend in 
traffic is to effect savings in operating costs. 
As we have seen, both of our major rail- 
ways through a modernization program, and 
particularly by dieselization, are seeking to 
effect savings in operating costs. Because 
of declining rail traffic volume, the railways 
are also making on a unit basis expenditure 
reductions in certain segments of the current 
maintenance program, but to the extent that 
such unit basis curtailment only amounts to 
deferment it may not be looked upon other- 
wise than with misgiving. 

Means such as above described whereby 
operating costs are reduced have, it is true, 
their short term drawbacks from _ the 
economic point of view of labour because, 
to a certain extent, it inevitably affects 
employment. Nevertheless, during a period 
of nationwide rail traffic decline, anything 
which superimposes uneconomic operating 
costs upon the railways can hardly be 
expected to do otherwise than lead to a 
more serious and enduring dislocation in 
industry and, consequently, to a more 
serious and enduring curtailment of rail 
employment. 


With the falling off in the total volume 
of freight available in the last few months, 
the competitive scramble for traffic is 
becoming more intense. Carloadings have 
been declining since early fall of 1953 and 
this unsatisfactory trend has persisted into 
1954. The latest information for March 
indicates that they are still substantially 
lower than last year. Bearing in mind that 
last year—1953—was lower than 1952, the 
trend gives clear warning of the grave 
prospects facing the railways in regard to 
gross revenues. 


Railway payroll costs were 51-7 per cent 
of each dollar earned by the railways in 
1952. Notwithstanding a 9 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates effective for the 
whole of 1953 and a 7 per cent increase 
effective from Ist March railway payroll 
costs represented 58:3 per cent of each 
dollar of Canadian National income and 
50-8 per cent of each dollar of Canadian 
Pacific income in 1953. Labour costs at 
this level have built a rigidity into rail- 
way costs that must produce a disastrous 
effect on net earnings from a shrinkage in 
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gross. Indeed, they are only capable of 
being met by very high levels of traffic. 
In the Annual Report of the Canadian 
National Railways for 1953, Paragraph 2 
states :— 


The impact of higher wage rates and a 
decline in traffic more than offset the in- 
erease in operating revenues attributable to 
higher freight rates during 1953. 


The decline in the volume of freight traffic 
in 1953 as compared to 1952 was 4:6 per 
cent. On the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
19538 despite the curtailment of mainte- 
nance expenditures, working expenses in- 
creased by an amount sufficient to overtake 
the increase 1n gross revenues flowing from 
the increase in freight rates of 9 per cent 
applicable for the whole of that year and 
7 per cent from the 1st March on. 


The decline in volume of traffic which 
first became apparent in the month of 
October 1953, and persisted until the end 
of that year was regarded in some fore- 
casts made by Railway Management as 
temporary and hope was expressed by 
Railway Management in the form of an 
estimate that an improvement would occur 
and make 1954 volume of traffic only 
slightly less than that of 1953. These hopes 
that the decline was no more than a 
temporary fluctuation must now give way 
to facts. The decline which began in 
October 1953 has continued to the present 
time. To date in 1954 freight volume has 
been almost 10 per cent lower than in 
1953. This is confirmed by a parallel 
decrease in volume in the United States 
of just over 11 per cent, which is in turn 
reflected by cars received from connections 
of Canadian lines. The length of time over 
which this lower level of activity has spread 
indicates that traffic volume is not fluctuat- 
ing but may be stabilizing at this lower 
level some 10 per cent below 1953 and over 
14 per cent below 1952. 

World trade in wheat for 1953-54 is' down 
from the all time highs of 1951-52 and 
1952-53. Bountiful harvests in importing 
countries have reduced wheat imports. 
In the crop year 1952-53 Canada sold 
abroad 525 million bushels of grain. From 
August 1, 1953 to February 1954 corre- 
sponding sales were 250 million bushels. 
Wheat exports sharply down are neverthe- 
less nearly 30 per cent larger than the 
average for the five crop years 1946-47 to 
1950-51. They actually represent an in- 
crease in Canada’s share of the available 
world market for wheat. The decline does 
not, therefore, represent any failure on 
Canada’s part to get its share of the 
market: it reflects the overall decline in 
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world trade in wheat from the all time 
highs of 1951-52 and 1952-53 to more 
normal levels. 


Stocks of grain at seaboard and Georgian 
Bay ports on which rail freight has been 
now largely earned are 63 million bushels 
as against 39 million bushels a year ago. 
Stocks at the Lakehead freight paid are 
9 million bushels larger than a year ago, 
Congestion of storage space Lakehead and 
East restricts car loadings in the West to 
the rate of export for the balance of the 
year. Considering that grain is the major 
item in freight volume in Canada the 
shrinkage in world trade in grain precludes 
the 1954 volume of freight from approach- 
ing the levels of 1953. The volume in 
grain in forward position precludes any 
movement comparable to 1953 from the 
farm to Lakehead or , seaboard storage. 
True the grain is still on the farm and 
will produce freight some time. It will 
not, however, yield revenues that can meet 
the demands here made unless it moves 
at once and then in high volume. 


The possibility, therefore, of the 1954 
volume of rail freight recovering to the 
level of 1953 is precluded and we are left 
to conjecture only as to the levels below 
1953 to which 1954 freight volume will fall. 


The significance of volume as the only 
means of carrying the cost of increased 
wages—indeed of present wage costs—is 
illustrated by the following comparisons. 

Out of 93-6 billion gross ton miles of 
freight in 1940, Canadian railways made 
a net of $74,000,000, payrolls having taken 
45 per cent of operating revenues. In 1952, 
out of 196-3 billion gross ton miles, Cana- 
dian railways made net earnings of 60-4 
millions of dollars, payrolls having taken 
51-7 per cent of the much larger operating 
revenues produced by the larger volume 
moving at higher freight rates. This result 
is in the face of the savings in operating 
costs effected by large capital expenditures 
between 1940 and 1952. Had gross tonnage 
been lower in 1952, the shrink in net for 
that year would have been even more 
pronounced. Moreover many of the 
savings produced by capital expenditures 
such as dieselization will decline as 
volume declines because the savings are 
dependent on continuous use of the 
equipment. 

The unions argue that the railways are 
a regulated industry: that rates are kept 
down in the national interest by rulings 
of the Board of Transport. The unions 
contend that this results in a low level of 
earnings for the railways. They urge that 
it is therefore improper that their rights 
to increased pay and added privileges 


should be denied because the railways do 
not earn enough to pay them. The unions 
contend that they are to that extent carry- 
ing unfairly the burden of national policy. 
The railways too stubbornly assert that 
increase in the permitted ceiling of railway 
rates will yield an increase in earnings. 

The loss in traffic resulting from the 
present level of rates, the increase in the 
number of agreements extending shippers 
“agreed rates’ and the lowering of classi- 
fications of some types of freight all testify 
to the futility of increased ceilings as a 
source of increased revenue. An increase 
of 9 per cent effective for the whole of 
1953 and an increase of 7 per cent effective 
from the Ist of March, yielded for the 
Canadian National Railways an increase in 
operating revenues of only 3-2 per cent 
and for the Canadian Pacific Railway about 
3 per cent. Increases of that magnitude 
yielding such small net operating gains no 
doubt led the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners to say in their judgment of the 
15th February 1954:— 

... Thus the law of diminishing returns is 
now, in the inexorable economic sense, 
beginning to assert itself. We are con- 
vinced therefore that, unless the several 
underlying conditions adversely affecting the 
railway industry in general change markedly 
for the better, means other than general 
rate increases imposed on the basis of the 
past will have to be found in the future if 


the railways of Canada are to be maintained 
in a healthy operating position. 


During the period 1945 to 1952, registra- 
tion of passenger motor vehicles in Canada 
increased from 1,234,000 to 2,296,435 or 
almost twice, and over the same period the 
registration of commercial motor vehicles 
increased from 322,829 to 817,304, or two 
and one-half times. Passenger traffic on 
scheduled airlines increased over 300 per 
cent between 1946 and 1952 and will con- 
tinue to increase under the impetus of 
tourist fares. In the same period, railway 
passenger traffic decreased by 32 per cent. 
There has been an even greater growth in 
the passenger traffic served by inter-urban 
buses. Any attempt to increase railway 
charges for passenger transportation would 
reduce passenger volume and with it gross 
revenue. 

The Board of Transport Commissioners 
is charged with the duty of fixing the 
ceiling on the rates which the railways may 
charge for various kinds of traffic. Not- 
withstanding any limiting factor that this 
rate-fixing principle may have placed in 
the railways’ ability to earn gross revenue 
in days gone by, it seems clear now that 
the competitive elements recited compel 
the railways in a large number of cases 
to carry traffic at charges less than the 


ceiling permitted by the Board. The 
restrictions which rate making by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners may 
have at one time imposed have now largely 
given way to the lower ceiling which 
competition compels. 


The Ability of the Economy 


to Absorb the Requested Increases 

The geography of Canada separating by 
great distances its various productive indus- 
tries from their respective markets at home 
makes freight a large cost in our economy. 
The Canadian economy is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the level of rail freight charges. 
Freight rates are a cost to producer and 
consumer alike. They enter into the price 
of all goods that are bought and sold in 
Canada and significantly affect our ability 
to sell abroad. They increase the price of 
goods to the consumer more than the 
amount of the increase in the rates them- 
selves by reason of the mark-up which 
those who deal in goods must take upon 
the freight they pay upon them. They 
reduce the realized price to the producer 
on all goods sold abroad at prices fixed 
in the world markets. 

Outside its bulk products which move 
mainly in export, Canada has a high cost 
economy in which the rigidity of our 
freight costs forced to their present level 
by rising costs and wages, is a major 
element. High costs are frozen in our 
price structure and are preventing an 
orderly adjustment so necessary to meet 
our present economic problems. We can- 
not otherwise explain the failure of retail 
prices to reflect the general drop since 
1951 in the price of raw products. The 
resulting rigidity is preventing price reduc- 
tion in both goods and services at the 
consumer level and suspending almost 
completely the influence that price reduc- 
tions should now be exerting in increasing 
demand in Canada. 

Canada’s ability to sell its products 
abroad is essential to the maintenance of 
our way of life. The bulk of the wage 
increases and the cost of so-called “fringe” 
benefits came in Canada from 1947 to 1952. 
These increased costs were mainly imposed 
when our economy was expanding and were 
absorbed in the price at which its products 
were sold at home and abroad to willing, 
indeed, eager buyers. Throughout our 
economy now, surpluses of the many things 
we produce are apparent and particularly 
so in the products which we sell abroad. 
Moreover, products from abroad are daily 
displacing our own because of lower costs 
in the country of their source. 

Scattered as railway employees are across 
Canada, every increase in railway wages 
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or employees’ privileges, has a 
impact on all other employed persons 
across the nation, by setting a pattern for 
the demands of all employed persons who 
want them too, for no better reason than 
that railway men have them. 

Falling sales at home and abroad and 
increasing inventories at home preclude the 
addition of more cost if demand is to be 
restored to the level that will absorb. these 
surpluses in an orderly manner without 
permanent thharm to the economy. Many 
of the people of Canada who pay the 
freight bill are facing, if they have not 
already realized, a shrink in their annual 
earnings. Tax reductions in the form now 
put forward by the Government in the 
United States as an incentive to the 
expansion of peace time activities were 
installed in Canada a year ago by the 
Canadian Parliament and our economy has 
had the benefit of them since Ist July, 
1953. Tax reductions in the current 
Federal Budget are nearly all designed to 
enable a reduction in prices to encourage 
increased demand. War expenditure has 
passed its peak and we hope will continue 
to recede from its present levels. Income 
earned from war production must be 
replaced by income from peace time 
expansion. Parliament is struggling 
valiantly to evolve programs that will 
steady our economy while it makes the 
change from war to peace time activity. 
No such program will achieve an orderly 
adjustment that does not maintain, and 
we hope expand, our sales abroad. Price 
is a major factor in their maintenance. 
Cost at home will determine our ability 
to meet competition abroad. 

The cost to the nation of increases in 
freight rates may often exceed many times 
the benefit to the roads resulting from the 
increase. Cumulative freight rate increases 
applicable on wheat Georgian Bay ports 
to Canadian seaboard position created a 
freight differential in favour of Vancouver. 
To make Eastern export competitive with 
Vancouver a reduction of 7 cents a bushel 
was made in the price of all of the wheat 
in Canada that will ultimately move to 
market through Fort William and overseas 
totaling many millions of bushels. Only 
some of that freight moves by rail, but 
nevertheless the price drop spread to the 
whole of it. 

It is clear that the increases sought 
cannot come from railway earnings. The 
unions contend nevertheless that the ability 
of the railroads to pay ought not to be 
an impediment to their right to have their 
demands granted. The cost of these 
demands must, therefore, come from the 
nation as a whole. 
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direct .« 


Surely, this is no time to impose on the 
taxpayers of Canada an added cost to give 
to a relatively small group the privileges 
that are not enjoyed in the main by the 


very people who, through taxes, would 
have to pay for them. 
The million self-employed people in 


Canada do not have unemployment in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, the right 
to buy pensions, with tax-free money, 
vacations or statutory holidays with pay 
and large numbers of the employed people 
in Canada have no such privileges either, 
yet all of these would be asked to pay the 
tax bill to provide the privileges sought 
by the group involved if they are to come 
from a source other than railway earnings. 

The men here represented were given 

the forty-hour week in 1951 and have since 
enjoyed its benefits. The forty-hour week 
was installed without any reduction in take- 
home pay. To those who were then 
working the forty-four hour week, this has 
meant twenty-six days of vacation with 
pay. To those who worked a forty-eight 
hour week it has meant more than forty 
days of vacation with pay. No case has 
been made for the benefits requested on 
the basis that they are necessary to 
relieve fatigue. While shorter hours may 
have increased man output in the durable 
goods industry there is no evidence that 
the forty-hour week has done so in the 
railroads. 

The requests are founded on the asser- 

tion— 

(1) The durable goods industry is extend- 
ing to its employees some or all of 
the requested concessions. 

(2) Railway employees have a right to 
be in the vanguard of wage increases 
and to enjoy progressive improve- 
ment in social conditions. 


In this and in previous negotiations 
between the groups here represented and 
the railroads, both here and in the United 
States, rates of pay prevailing in the 
durable goods industry have been used by 
unions and railroads alike as a basis of 
comparison principally because the class of 
work and workmen in durable goods is 
the more comparable (although not wholly 
comparable) to non-operating railway work- 
men than to any large group. Nearly all 
of the benefits of the kind here sought have 
been granted in the durable goods industry 
since 1947 in circumstances where their cost 
has been added to the price of goods and 
passed on to a buyer willing and able to 
pay that cost. The durable goods industry 
is in the main concentrated in larger 
centres where the cost of living and facili- 
ties for relaxation are more costly than is 


the case with the group here involved, a 
large percentage of whom live in smaller 
centres where they are more able to make 
use of the free time now available to them 
and living costs are lower. No increase in 
rate of pay was sought by the unions. 
Indeed the fall in the cost of living has 
increased their real wages without an in- 
crease in the rate. 

Some of the durable goods industries are 
shut down, others are working part time 
because of the fall in the demands for their 
goods at prevailing prices. Whether the 
privileges there sought can be maintained 
as a cost to the durable goods industry is 
certainly a matter of doubt. 

Many of the industries in the durable 
goods group can shut down for periods 
without loss of available market. Railways 
are compelled by law to operate and to 
provide minimum service without regard to 
cost or profit. Moreover, they cannot 
longer curtail service to reduce costs with- 
out permanent loss of a great volume of 
traffic to competing transportation enter- 
prises. Many of their bus and truck 
competitors got their start and gained a 
foothold while rail services were curtailed 
in the depression. 

The condition of the manufacturing 
industry, which includes durable goods, was 
the subject of a reference in the Budget 
Speech of the Hon. Minister of Finance, 
Page 3726, Hansard :— 

Until quite recently our industries have 
been protected more by external shortages 
than by our traditional tariff structure. 
This special form of protection is now 
disappearing, and some of our industries are 
finding that they have not watched their 
costs as carefully as they should, that their 
break-even points are uncomfortably high, 
and that their costs and prices are out of 
line. One result of all this is that I have 
had more requests for tariff increases or 
other forms of protection during the past few 
months than in any year since I became 
Minister of Finance. This government, as 
the House knows, has steadily favoured 
reducing obstacles to trade, and we must 
move in this direction if we expect others 
to do likewise. If we were to meet every 
breath of new competition by increased pro- 
tection we would certainly become a high 
cost economy and progressively aggravate our 
problems. ae ; 

The re-emergence of keen competition in 
trade means readjustment and reappraisal. 
It means a sharpening of pencils and a 
eareful re-examination of managerial and 
labour efficiency. This is not an easy pro- 
cess, but it is a very necessary one, and the 
longer it is postponed the more difficult it 
becomes. 


The disparity between the rate of return 
earned on capital employed in manufac- 
turing including durable goods and the rate 
of return on capital employed in railroads 
casts doubt on the soundness of the com- 


parison between rail wages and wages in 
durable goods except where cost of living 
is the test to be applied. It reflects a 
marked difference in the comparative 
ability to pay. 

While the use of the durable goods rates 
of pay as a yardstick to fix wage rates for 
non-operating employees was considered by 
roads and men alike to be the best avail- 
able, the parallel between its use for fixing 
wage rates, largely then tied to the cost 
of living, is not appropriate for the exten- 
sion of the benefits here sought. The 
agreement by the interested parties that 
it should form the basis surely cannot bind 
the public that pays the bull. 

The request based on the assertion that 
the railway non-operating employees have 
a right to be in the vanguard of increases 
in pay and improvements in social condi- 
tions is a laudible ambition for the men to 
have, but men employed in the non- 
operating group in other countries have 
not been able to maintain that position. 
This is best evidenced by the fact that in 
the United States employees comparable to 
those here represented are no longer in 
the vanguard because the public which 


_uses the roads will not pay the costs of 


maintaining that position, but turns to 
other means of transport. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is sub- 
mitted that the state of railway operations 
and the condition of the national economy 
do not now permit the granting of these 
requests, all of which increase costs to the 
roads and decrease the productive capacity 
of the employees. To grant any of the 
requests sought would be unsound in the 
present state of the national economy 
struggling to stabilize itself at a new level 
in which we may hope to make new gains, 
but more important, to retain the gains 
we have made. This seems to have been 
the view expressed by Mr. Abbott in the 
same Budget Speech in Hansard, Page 3736, 
where he says:— 


_.. These markets and ours will be com- 
petitive, and will constitute a challenge to 
management and labour, to farmers and 
merchants. The outside world is under no 
obligation to maintain the Canadian standard 
of living. That is something we have to do 
for ourselves. Our costs and our prices will 
have to be kept in line by continuous 
improvement in efficiency. I need hardly 
add that high standards of living and low 
costs of production cannot be permanently 
divorced: indeed, the whole economic 
history of the last hundred years shows 
that they go together. I am confident that 
we in Canada ean achieve and retain both. 


But surely not if we add to our cost of 
production on the Micawber-hke basis that 
“we hope something will turn up”. 


(Continued on page 869) 
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Collective Agreements 
and Wage Schedules 
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Number of Canadian Workers Covered 
by Collective Agreements in 1952 


Further increase brings total to more than million and a half, almost 
AO per cent of the country’s non-agricultural wage and salary workers 


A further increase in the number of 
workers covered by collective agreements 
during 1952 brought the total in Canada to 
more than a million and a half, represent- 
ing almost 40 per cent of Canada’s non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers. 

The increase in 1952 over the previous 
year’s figure amounted to 6-7 per cent. 
This seventh annual compilation* totals 
1,510,242. Of all wage and salary workers 
in Canada the proportion working under 
the terms of collective agreements in 1952 
was 38-8 per cent. Excluding agricultural 
wage earners, the proportion was 39:7 per 
cent. 

The growth in the number of workers 
under agreement over the past seven years 
together with their proportion of the wage 
and salary workers in the labour force is 
shown in the following table:— 


Number of| Percentage 


Work of Total 

Year Yeas age and 

A Salary 
greement Wscheret 
1 Lt Binir Reena. pl Siege 995,736 30-1 
LOE are se aig Séle t's 53s 1,120,310 33°7 
AYES s 2st cietteetens = 6 tes 1,214, 542 35-5 
LDL eG y sta ee iegteaerspeys 5 te 1,225, 569 34-6 
DOOR ee AEE + Micka te thot 1,282,005 35-2 
BaD as sk aes, Uae yeas 1,415, 250 37-2 
DOD 2arerciert sane bie Bicenece ass 1,510, 242 38 +8 


*The number of wage and salary workers 
was obtained from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ reference paper, The Labour Force, 
November 1945—March 1952, using the last 
quarterly figure in each year. For 1952, the 
Labour Force Survey for December 13 was 
used. 





*The Department of Labour maintains a 
file of collective agreements obtained, 
together with information on the number 
of workers’ affected, from employers, 
employers’ associations and from unions, In 
the great majority of cases the number of 
workers is that reported by employers in 
the annual survey of wage rates and hours 
of labour. In seasonal industries, such as 
logging, fishing and construction, the figures 
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The Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour maintains a 
file of collective agreements in force 
throughout Canada. 

The article beginning on this page 
presents a compilation of the number of 
Canadian workers covered by collective 
agreements in 1952. The following article, 


dealing with long-term contracts, is based 
on collective agreements included in a 
sample of 1,000 agreements selected for 


analytical purposes. In the third part of 
this section a brief summary is given of 
the more significant Orders under the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act during 
April. 


Each one of the major industrial divi- 
sions was included in the 1952 increase. 
The increases fesult mainly from three 
factors: agreements made for the first 
time; establishments whose agreements had 
lapsed before 1951 and for which new agree- 
ments were signed in 1952; and higher 
employment in certain industries. 

Although the proportion of workers 
covered by agreement in trade is relatively 
low, notable increases occurred when agree- 
ments were made in a number of estab- 
lishments for the first time. In service, 
the same trend is noted in the signing of 
agreements for the first time covering 
employees of a number of hospitals and 
service employees of school boards. 

Part of the increase in mining is accounted 
for by certain new agreements in Quebec 





shown are for the most part indicative of 
the peak employment level in the year. 

Information on the numbers of workers 
covered by agreements extended under the 
terms of the Collective Agreement Act of 
the province of Quebec is that issued by 
the provincial government. Under this Act, 
the provisions of agreements made between 
employers and a union or unions under 
certain conditions are extended by provin- 
cial order in council to apply to all 
employers, and workers in the industry in 
the zone affected or in the whole province. 
More than a quarter of the workers covered 
by Orders in Council under this Act were 
also covered by separate agreements with 
their employers. The latter workers are 
counted only once in the total figures used 
in the industry table. 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 
1946, 1951, 1952 BY INDUSTRY 





SSS ee=SoOOOOS ee 


Industry group 


CPE A See a eee as 
JNCa'S Lec DIL Le U1 go aciae eens oe 


OLESERYV tore) oe Se ete F225 beh ea be 
Rey sighs, 5 a ee re 


Fishing and Trapping............. 
ASEM Oe eis he eee eet v ieklace 
Hunting and Trapping... 6. si... 


Mining (including milling), Quar- 
rying, Oil Wells.............. 


ETO EC ps 


PO gt Clee Se ae ce 
Re PUB TIM AIMS ee i, Sriass ces ata, so Ses 
Oilandsnatural @as...........%-. 


Non~-metal Mining..............00065 
Asbestos Mining... .n.. se. eed e ees 
Other non-metal mining......... 


Quarrying, Clay and Sandpits....... 
MMANUTACTUTING. 26.00. 0o bec ee ees 


Foods and Beverages...............: 
MisaeMrOGucts isi ia. +. seme 
Dairy Products) e.cc. tc aek ses o> 
Canned and cured fish........... 
Canned and preserved fruits and 

meets edie ote. MAS ee totes ek 
RCupMaTIS erry whe asic eeeed 
Other grain mill products........ 
Biscuits and crackers............ 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Carbonated beverages..........- 
MEP eI SLOCU LUC] OTe Oh.5/ 70, Wels: «hole e's 
iY GV Grad lite C0) ect eee a ee era 
VVC oe cts Pe ees Sort nae 


SUC TRE ey gs Or 


Rubber Products......c0cc.ceeeeeee- 
Rubber fo0twea#©’... cs. ss as os -% 
Tires, tubes and other rubber 

PEOUUtS tee wa TO wes lae ote Osea « 


ILA Nae IEG GIS ae RA ek Dae aed Or 
Bootes and shoes..:..¢...-2-...-% 


Boot and shoe repair........----|eseeees ese eeleeseees ee eeleneees 
Leather gloves and mittens......| 


WeanherebanNeClies sae eine clei 
Miscellaneous leather products. .. 








1946 


Total 


Number 
of workers 


$95,736 


30,800 
30, 800 


4 8) © 6 Bié 6 © 6) © 6 6/6) 5 6 bo 0.8 0 e146 010 


1,118 
492,536 


56,326 
17,015 
798 
4,762 


6, 790 
2,231 
1,659 
821 
8,977 
46 


9,082 
412 

2,286 

1,447 

6,174 


16, 638 ( 


2,307 
3, 691 
1,184 








1951 


Total 


Number 
of workers 


1,415,250 


ees im) OR wees ele, sie ® 16) 616.0) 0) 04/6). 0. 6) 019) 0 (0, 6:8 Be, 16) 


61,876 
31,161 


22, 246 
21,555 
691 


6, 502 
4,698 
1,804 


1, 967 
659,877 


59, 662 
12,929 
1,739 
6, 741 


6, 268 
3,020 
1,849 
2,616 
7,242 

213 
3,367 
6, 695 

129 
2,495 
2,627 
1,732 


5,878 


15,061 
4,619 


10,442 


20, 428 
14, 988 


1,320 
2,755 
1,365 








Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 


1952 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 


Collective | Agreement 


Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec) 


Number 
of workers 


1,352,477 
o4 


Ce ee 


Act, 
Quebec 


Number 


of workers 


215,926 





Total(b) 


Number 


of workers 


1,510,242 
34 


67,843 
67, 843 


Ce ed 
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1,830 
658, 739 


64,368 
15,189 
1,575 
8, 244 


7,835 
3,170 
1,814 
2,712 
6,049 

193 
3,492 
6, 768 

118 
2,528 
2,588 
2,093 


5,545 


15,364 
4, 663 


10,701 


12,149 
7,346 


CC 





1,830 
704,999 


66,031 
15,189 
1,575 
8, 244 


7,835 
3,170 
1,814 
2,712 
7,712 

193 
3,492 
6, 768 

118 
2,528 
2,588 
2,093 


5,646 


15,364 
4,663 


10,701 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 


1946, 1951 1952 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 























1946 1951 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
Industry group those 
Total Total extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, | 
| Quehec) 
— 
| Number Number Number 
| of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Cont’d.)— a 
Textile Products (except clothing). . .| 81,3894 45,110 44,827 
Cotton thread, yarn and broad| 
WOVE SOOGS Ac to eee oa ee 17,400 22,609 22,926 
Miscellaneous cotton goods...... 110 641 715 
Woollen and worsted woven goods | oF 211 4,994 | 
Woollen and worsted yarn....... |} 6, 709 I aHiy 2,042 | 
Miscellaneous woollen goods..... . |} 194 278 
Silk and artificial silk........... 3,344 5,781 5, 938 
Other primary textiles.. (186) (3,152) (2,998) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. . 186 22528 2,294 
Laces, tapes and bindings ar eee LETS e 629 704 
Miscellaneous textile products.... (3, 645) (5,705) (4, 936) 
Canvas products..... Re ges 456 126 126 
Carpets, mats and rugs......... Doo 632 713 
Cordage, rope and twine....... 982 Leee 1,154 
Other textile products......... 1,672 3 Oe 2,943 
Clothing (textile andjur) seen. oot et | 50,140 64, 227 60,618 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s'} 

Clothing s. ft eee nee 30. 202 (44, 932) (33, 883) 
Custom tailoring and dress- 

Making sso, ele Ae Ae 131 124 
Moen’siclothing sa.) Ieee. ee | 21,326 19, 063 
Women’s clothing: 225. 2....2.% J 23,415 14, 696 

TCWIG- COON Sac ee eee taal aoe eee 5,514 (9,318) (9,456) 
Hosiery iste ens otek ae » 9,148 9,365 
Other Knit 000s... see eee J 170 91 

Miscellaneous Clothing.......... (9,394) (9,977) (7,274) 
Corsets, girdles and foundation 

PATTI LS yeas athe Oe ee 200 1,016 1,054 
Mir go0d Sinise < Soon eee A312 5,877 4,690 
Hate andkeapss... ie eee 4, 882 2, 843 1,328 
Miscellaneous clothing. 9.5.5... 5)ee7 ate ee 241 202 

Wood Products 3, 102 ee eee oe, 206 61,256 46, 836 

Saw and planing millse* J). 228) \ any (387,169) (36, 186) 
Plywood and veneer mills....../| } 2,052 2,495 
Sash and door and planing mills ( 4, 647 4,796 
Sawinlls* fcr. eee aan } 30,470 28,895 

PUPTITEAIT GL cece: vee ee aehs See ene 7,569 9, 854 6,176 

Miscellaneous wood products..... (2,917) (4, 233) (4,474) 
Boxes and baskets (wood)......! 830 2,041 2,208 
Morticians’ #0005 /.24 se 21h ee See ee eal eee 112 
Miscellaneous wood ‘products. . 2,087 2,192 Blot 

WAGNER UE TOG UCS son ck Oe ie ae 46,886 61,750 59,339 

Paper boxes and bags............ 4,274 7,506 6, 295 

Pulp and papores <.:-neee eee 39,276 50, 103 48, 891 

Hooline Papers.x.7... 6-0 ee 1253 1,734 1,669 

Miscellaneous paper products..... 2,083 eee 2,484 

Printing, Publishing and Allied In- 
CUSEPIES il Tk ey AR Rue 18,104 OS, 012 20, 841 
Iron and Steel. Products......5..<.+« 73,618 106,742 112 co 

Agricultural implements......... 10, 694 12,305 11,889 

Boilers and plate work........... 2,560 4,669 4,717 

Fabricated and structural steel. . . 3,026 4,556 5, 867 

Hardwareanctoolsy eee: 1,360 3,979 3,912 

Heating and cooking apparatus... 3,975 5,839 6,195 


$48 




















Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec 


Number 
of workers 








39,777 


owe) less) ote. eS ey a s 


vs ap ele) elle 6) = 14: 


a) Opel fal 6) rae: enelienene 


A OC ONG OG O80 


whe! uty! Sa ete <0) 's' (em 


| 
| 





Total (b) 


Number 
of workers 


46,391 


22,926 
715 
4,994 


67, 392 
(48, 024) 


115,330 
11,889 
‘sp WW 
5, 867 
3,912 
6,195 


1946, 1951, 1952 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 








Industry group; 


Manufacturing (Cont’d.)— 
Iron and Steel Products (conc.)— 


Household, office and store 
PE INC elt inc oc. o 6 feds woe Sons 
TO meas ties (6. tates aos vee ak 
Machine shop products........... 
BVERG ITE COONS sie). asic cles wiv ovadane-ale 
MRC HINEPY, TE. Ceca. ocicsegles + oa ah 
Prmary iron and steel .2)........ 
Sheet metal products............ 
Wire and wire products. . 
Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- 
GIRLS oe Seas hee, tn eee ae 
Transportation Equipment.......... 
PARROT ALU ATC PALES s, .c0hs tjoevas «> oh a 
Auto repair and garages 
ibieyeles and: parts)... 0.6 6. <.: 
Boat building and repairing...... 
PNOtOr Wy OlIGlESs wha. oes alls. «stan 
Motor vehicles parts and acces- 
MOSES, Syn. Be eee eee 
Railroad and rolling stock equip- 


Shipbuilding and repairing....... 


Miscellaneous transportation 
CRIMIO INCH Gees), worire cats oe wars 
Non-ferrous Metal Products......... 


ALUMINUM Products. ..kh .. 8. een 
Brass and copper products........ 
Jewellery and silverware......... 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

PS TUITION EARS nce ee hela vs Seams 
Watch and jewellery repair....... 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. . 
ReGeCHOS ere ys een BG aeiee aoyo oa 
Heavy electrical machinery and 


SOM DEMON U een Massie sick 8 esr nee + 
Radios and radio parts........... 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 


Pe PMA COS. 4,4 peices x sleM aye 28 
Miscellaneous electrical products . 


Non-metallic Mineral Products...... 
PA RASIMO DROCUCUS ae sae. 2 6 hy sues 
PAS OGStOs PLOGUCES. «2 -.ni ints asa. 
Cement, hydraulic 
RP EVADLOOUCES onic ciuete wee mental aie 
Glass and glass products. ........ 
Lime and gypsum products....... 
Srone prOGUuCtS i. rsh vstlers deans = 
GOnCreve PLOGUCtS.... 5... ~ ot nee 
Miscellaneous non-metallic min- 

eral products 


Products of Petroleum and Coal..... 
Coke and gas products 
Petroleum refining and products. . 












































1946 1951 1952 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
those extended 
Total Total extended under Total (b) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Que bec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Bh 4,196 Gy22 1 er ere ee 6,221 
Vieyee) 10,585 TORO COA eee eran ne 10,079 
244 750 690 eleanor 697 
1,679 25199 SOA N Wanna dolce coe 3,259 
Coto 13, 638 12 O17) SUA ee ae ee Oli 
ie 761 24,910 PAM Dstalheec ee omens a 25,008 
9,357 8,933 11,165 2,266 12,803. 
eis 4,207 A” Odin ee ree een tere 4,503 
Selle 6,053 6,332 526 6, 803 
61,684 8&7, 4389 99,365 10,196 107,766 
fis alps 15, 869 DAS 379) ee Lee ae 24,379 
(d)9, 574 (d)12, 383 4,560 (d)10, 196 (d)12, 961 
Ae. pee OR 322 IBRD ie, & ca or Oe 433 
911 478 OPA liens, Gare go oe wears 562 
17,700 24,973 OOO Ole i ee ee 27,895. 
9,090 14,144 162200 eel ere 16,271 
5, 280 6, 752 SAT Sle eee eee 8,785 
TONG 1252 157 Gboul ene ean 15, 953 
2h Re a oH! 266 L517 fell Re oee RENAE S Br 520 
Dilerou: 29,637 33, 989 150 84,189 
3,590 4,475 6: 68a ieee ast eee 6, 685 
3, 686 4,865 A. Saleem sc, ta ae 4,875 
1,201 1, 887 ila Wise 8 ee eee iL 1LrAss 
12 oo 16, 658 LOSS OO mle recreate. 19,369 
Le AR eed rok Pans os PRE MEE oe ee ee as 150 150 
626 1,309 Ls AGT Seen 1,461 
iL 443 LON el oe ee eae 421 
26, 238 39,968 HL OD TealWexeaee tense 41,951 
786 767 SO SMP SAE eee 808 
13, 605 15 G58 IG OHAOL | aeapenren heen e 16,270 
2,681 3,646 OO eteeeenan waerees. a 5,040 
760 3, 240 AT ADO wk oe enact ones 4,452 
8,406 16, 662 15238 etait ee 15, 381 
Hoag LGmove 17, 247 709 17,884 
Told 2, 208 LEGO Mar ie eee ot 1,695 
708 12 Dil OO (a ees cree 997 
811 1,593 I S() Stal Rewer cert 1,809 
1,924 2,985 pe Mt gg eee oie ee 2,311 
Seove 3,670 Dalen 143 5,880 
Tove 904 TE SUZ. aernerane ea02 
615 1,355 756 (c) 566 720 
HOS. PCE G8 345 7 ta es ao te 427 
1,038 2,063 PAPO MBS ate td CAE Dagie 
4,963 7, 463 D1 Oks bis eae ie D 9,124 
Pits 612 1 ASO Reet 1,530 
4,750 6,821 (Pee Vere ree to 7,539 


Transportation.................... 


Communication.................... 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 
1946, 1951, 1952 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


Industry group 


Manufacturing (Concl’d.)— 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 
(cone.)— 
Miscellaneous progiele of Ben 
leum and coal.. ete Sean 





Chemical’ Products. 2.0. Ga. sos 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... 


Explosives, ammunition and 
PYTOLEChMCSs. So. hee rer eee 
Hertilizersin sin. ois ee ee eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 


preparations.3¢.e Meeteek. ce ese 
Paints and WArnishGs..s + de. le 
Soaps, washing and cleaning 
COMIDOUNGR: (300 eo ee ee 
FLOM? PIEpara lIONSe. eee tee 
Megota bie o1uimillan emt ee 
Primary piasticsaant set ae 
Miscellaneous chemical and allied 
PLOUUCtS 2s seek. Cee suet 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing In- 
CUSITIES AOE coe eC ER Ae 
Brooms, brushes and mops....... 
Fabricated plastic products...... 
Musical instruments............. 


Pens, pencils and _ typewriter 
SUPPLIES wee Cece eee Nes 
Professional and scientific  in- 





struments and equipment...... 
Sporting goods and toys.......... 
Miscellaneous industries, n.e.c.. . 


Construction (f)................... 


Air Transport and Airports......... 
Bus and Coach Transportation— 
mierur banc. eres ee eee 
Steam Railways (including express 
and telegraph service)........... 
Urban and Suburban ‘Transpor- 
tation Systemssr oc. tose kn sae 
Taxicgio ny ote vc. re Ee 
LTUCK Ll ransportationsensuess sec cet 
Water Transportation.....:...:-.<.. 
Services Incidental to Water 
‘Transportation. &.26ies cece 
Services Incidental to Transpor- 
Cato cetiek howe ee eee 





Storage.% 2. ee. eee 
Grain Elevators. . Ne at nes i 
Storage and Warehouse............ 





Hadio Broadcasting. 42. Ses. 
Telephone vet cscmie cee Shee: 
Other Communication Services. ... 


Public Utility Operation........... 

Electric Light and Power.......... 

Gas Manufacturing and  Distri- 
Dutions 10. eee tee ace | 
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1946 


Total 


Number 
of workers 


10,659 
4,245 


1,028 
427 


1,148 
2,281 


823 


0) 8 014 0 00 @ s'6 6 0 


97,215 


216,148 
2,590 


2,418 
143, 330 
20, 149 


ee ee 











1951 


Total 


Number 


of workers 


642 

1,567 

652 

2,489 
(a)173,092 


254,736 
4,742 


3,010 
176, 007 
21,743 
1,270 
12,132 
12,900 
22, 667 


18 
247 


(a)25,429 
(a)23,331 


2,053 





Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec) 


82,684 


262,444 
5, 883 


3,425 
184,083 
21,490 
1,296 
11,221 
13,384 


21,097 


Number 
of workers 





1952 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec 


Number 


of workers 


oe eee wee ener 


hb) mo! 9)» 4) She ce 6 ote 


ee eee we ereeee 


a) etal te) bie) 6 ta le a) ie 
Ni fegs 9 RTs, Bile ac ce 


(f£)97,130 
8,160 


ona) hr hs ae wile Pee: 


O99, 2 # gislete ele ie 


eee eee eee eoe 


er eee mee eeee 


Sl oo, “eI (ele 6 Ne.w Le 


wie gdb ee, w, Bale Te 


Cie MO eo yee 


o felie: wl aw we wig! ve 


6 67s 8 6 we 6s a x 





Total (b) 


Number 


of workers 


176,016 


262,877 
5, 883 


3,425 
184,083 


21,490 

1,296 
11, 640 
13, 384 


21,111 


156 
409 


3,501 
2, 666 
835 


39,875 
590 
38, 963 
362 


27,443 
25,100 


2,303 


NUMBER OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
1946, 1951, 1952 BY INDUSTRY (Concluded) 





Industry group 


Public Utility Operation— (Conc.) 


Water and Sanitary Services....... 
Other Public Utilities 


efiG) Ome) aliels elie) ¢)¢ ee. & ale c.g 6 Xe bee ae ee 


Retail 


Estate 
Finance 
Insurance 
Real Estate 


SRateLeasliete le ie) ete @ ides eo 6h .a 016 gene «9 


WORE VAC Ce ete las cals fois i laicwie o4 om 


Community or Public... .c.6. 00.054. 
LE GHi ic 6 1) gee een Se Sah a eens 
Health 
tRacl r(< Cote ea ere 
Welfare institutions 
Community or public service, 


Government Service............-.44. 
Dominion Government 


Municipal or other local govern- Pe 


ment 
Provincial Government 


wisheieis seal (ails oho seo oe ©1006 ae 0 ¢ 6.4 


Other government service, N.@.c..]...... 


Recreation Service 
Theatres and theatrical services. . 
Other recreational services 


soc eoer esr eresseeeeon 


ESSE ESB UOETVICE < stelse < ee sieve ne 3 28/58 4 
Personal Service 
Barbering and hairdressing 
Dyeing, cleaning, pressing........ 
Pliotography=, 2.2), 4. . 


Silela) o] 9,0 s)fe) ee as. «eo = me 


Hotels and lodging houses........ 
Laundries 
Restaurants, cafes, taverns....... 
Undertaking 
Other personal service 


(a) Revised. 


ei ahaa! eniel ©. (pie el e.e))s..0,.9%0 #) «ies 6 4 


Stim [wii ie) Sis eaiel a! (Qi si'e A cella! ole. 0€ 


(b) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns, 


eliminated. 


(c) The agreement, for the building materials industry in the p 



































1946 1951 
Total Total | 
Number Number 

of workers | of workers 

(e) (e) 

60 45 | 

21,684 43,460 | 

4,637 15,821 | 
(d)17,047 27,639 | 
(g)106 (g)990 
re ees aN Cea | 

eS | 490 | 
106 | 570 
48,386 | 91,432 
Spylalay 4 20, 187 
196 | 4,680 | 
5,919 15, 287 
220 
26, 067 48, 556 
SA 16 
22,367 45,440 
3,700 3,100 
280 766 
280 728 
os es 27 
60 977 
15, 864 20, 962 
4,866 3, 767 
106 520 
eds oe 16 
9,739 14,094 
794. 1,125 
126 996 
233 247 
197 


‘‘Manufacturing’’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. 


number in each industry. 


(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, 


Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 


Quebec) 


Number 


of workers 


Number 
of workers 





1952 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec 








Total (b) 


Number 


of workers 


(e) 
40 


49,746 
18, 660 
31,086 


(g)1,095 


o (6 wea é sie mae oils) e 6 ¢ [e 6 ve 8. 0, 6 \0)|] 6). 6 06. 6-06.02 6 ule 





eae nbie ler ee. 8 mete! 





Duplications are 


rovince of Quebec, is included under 
Information not available as to the 


in the province of Quebec, 


included under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ also affect ‘“Trade’’ in so far as service stations are concerned. 
Information not available as to the number in each industry. 


(e) Water supply covered under 


(f) Agreements for construction wor 
include maintenance work and certain shop work w 


in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 


(zg) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under 


of financial institutions. 


‘“‘Service-Municipal’’. ; 
kers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
hich is not included in the construction industry 


‘‘Trade’’ also includes employees 
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and Ontario in metal mines whose previous 
agreements with another union had lapsed 
before 1951. 

In manufacturing, notable increases in 
aircraft, motor vehicles and shipbuilding 
reflect the high level of employment in 
these industries in 1952. 

Except in the few cases where all workers 
are required to be union members, agree- 
ments cover non-union members as well as 
union members in the bargaining unit. 
Consequently, the number of workers 
covered by agreements exceeds union 
membership, which at January 1, 1953, was 
1,219,714.4 

In addition to agreements in which 
workers are represented by unions included 
in the Department’s survey of labour 
organization in Canada, agreements signed 
by employees’ associations and plant 
councils are included in this survey; such 
workers account for less than 10 per cent 
of the total under agreement. On _ the 
other hand, union membership figures in- 
clude workers who are employed: in estab- 
lishments where no agreement presently 
exists. 


There were 6,132 agreements in effect in 
1952 on file in the Department. This 
number, however, does not correspond to 
the number of employers nor of establish- 
ments. Some contracts cover only part of 
the working force in a plant; for example, 
one employer might have several agree- 
ments, each with a separate craft union. 
More frequently, an agreement between a 
union and an association or group of 
employers covers a number of employers. 

Most agreements are re-negotiated each 
year, others less frequently. Almost all 
are settled without any cessation of 
work due to disputes. Although 6,132 
agreements were in force in 1952, only 98 
strikes occurred over the re-negotiation of 
agreements. These strikes involved fewer 
than 90,000 workers. 

An additional 56 strikes involving 21,400 
workers occurred during the life of agree- 
ments. It is evident, then, that the great 
majority of disputes occurring while an 
agreement is in force are settled through 
the grievance procedure therein provided. 


Long-Term Agreements and 
Wage Adjustment Provisions 


Of 651 collective agreements negotiated during last year, 109 have 


more than one year’s duration. 


Slightly more than half of these per- 


mit adjustment of wage rate levels during the life of the agreement 


A recent examination of a sample of 
collective agreements indicates that a sub- 
stantial number are being signed for periods 
longer than one year. Many of these make 
provision for adjustments to wage scales 
during the hfe of the agreement through 
automatic wage increases; others have 
“open-end” wage clauses which permit 
bargaining over wages during the life of 
the agreement. 

Approximately one-quarter of the agree- 
ments in the sample of 1,000 contracts 
maintained in the Economics and Research 
Branch have durations of more than one 





<For a report on labour organization in 
Canada, see Lasour GazettE, June 1953, p. 646. 
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year. The present analysis, however, con- 
cerns only those among the sample which 
were re-negotiated during 1953 and of which 
copies had been forwarded to the Branch 
by the end of March 1954. At that time 
the Branch had received 651 such agree- 


ments, covering approximately 437,000 
workers. Of these, 109, covering 105,000 
workers, have more than one _ year’s 
duration. 


For 82 of the 109 agreements, this rep- 


resents a departure from the previous 
practice of, one-year agreements. For only 
27 of the bargaining units, comprising 


21,500 employees, was the previous agree- 
ment of more than a vear’s duration. 


Duration of Agreements 


The large majority of the 109 long-term 
contracts are two-year agreements or agree- 
ments of approximately two years’ dura- 
tion. The periods during which the 
agreements are in force range as follows:— 








Namber of | Number of 
Effective for A eeeettc Workers 
Covered 
13 to 18 months in- 
DIUSTVG Ne tee Ba aysies 16 10, 900 
19 to 24 months in- 
Piel y ermeet cos ites Nai 82 77,500 
More than 24 months.. 11 16, 600 
109 105, 000 











Most of those with a duration of more 
than two years have a term of three years 
or thereabouts. A few, however, are to 
remain in force for as long as five years. 


In relation to the 651 agreements exam- 
ined, the 109 long-term contracts are 
distributed fairly evenly among the various 
industries and regions represented. They 
are also found fairly evenly among bargain- 
ing units of various sizes. 


Wage Adjustment Provisions 


The clauses dealing with wages were 
examined in the 109 agreements to deter- 
mine whether any provision was made for 
adjusting wage scales while the agreement 
is in force. It was found that in slightly 
more than. 50 per cent (56 agreements 
covering 46,900 workers), wage rate levels 
may be adjusted during the life of the 
agreement. It was also found that, as a 
rule, the longer the term of the agreement 
the more likely it is that provision will 
be made for adjusting wage rates during its 
life. Furthermore, the longer the term of 
the agreement, the more likely that more 
than one adjustment in wages will be 
permitted. 


Under the terms of 35 of the contracts 
covering 36,900 workers, wage rate increases 
of a stated amount or amounts must be 
paid at a specified time or times during 
the life of the agreement. Such arrange- 
ments are referred to below as “automatic” 
increases. The other 21 agreements cover- 
ing 10,000 workers have “open-end” wage 
clauses which permit bargaining over wages 
during the term of the agreement, although 
in some cases the “opening” of the agree- 
ment is conditional on other factors, such 
as a change in the consumer price index 


or in the price of the product. A break- 
down of the type of adjustment provision 
by the length of the agreement is as 
follows :— 

















Number of 
Provision nese a Workers 
8 nts! Covered 
Duration 13 to 18 

months inclusive... 16 10,900 
Automatic wage ad- 

USHONEM eo ones aoe oe is 2,300 
Conditional wage re- 

ODPCNECL ween een ae il 1,400 
No adjustment pro- 

WISIOT a sec eee ee 10 7,200 

Duration 19 to 24 

months inclusive... 82 77,500 
Automatic wage ad- 

USO, A660 685.0 - 22 20,300 
Wage re-opener....... 15 6, 100 
Conditional wage re- 

ONenelee teases eee 3 700 
No adjustment pro- 

Val SION Ge stem or tone: 49 50, 400 

Duration 24 months or 

TOO sa tee all 16, 600 
Automatic wage ad- 

JUSPRISN bse wage 8 14,300 
Wage re-opener....... il 1,300 
Conditional wage re- 

ODENCE aA heres - 1 500 
No adjustment pro- 

NANOS Bodun boos nod 1 500 











Automatic Increases 


Of the 22 agreements providing for auto- 
matic increases and having a duration of 
between 19 and 24 months, the large 
majority makes provision for one wage rate 
increase while the agreement is in force, 
usually at the end of the first year. An 
example of this type of clause in a two- 
year agreement effective April 1, 1953, is: 
“Effective April 1, 1954, an additional in- 
crease of four (4) cents an hour shall be 
applied to the rates set forth in the 
Schedule.” 

Hight agreements providing automatic in- 
creases have durations greater than two 
years and all of them provide for more 
than one automatic increase during the 
term of the agreement. Most are three- 
year agreements providing for increases of 
specified amounts at the end of the first 
and second years. 

Five agreements with a duration of 
between 13 and 18 months provide for one 
automatic wage increase while the agree- 
ment is in force. 
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Open-End Wage Clause 


Of the 21 agreements making provision 
for the re-opening of bargaining on wages 
during the life of the agreement, 15 are 
two-year agreements which provide for 
wage bargaining once during the life of the 
agreement. Most of them specify that the 
bargaining must take place at the end of 
the first year upon written notice by either 
party to the agreement. One other wage 
re-opener, found in an agreement running 
for several years, provides that wage rates 
may be re-opened for bargaining at the end 
of each year. A sample wage re-opener 
clause from a two-year agreement effective 
May 1953, reads as follows: “Either party 
hereto may at any time during May 1954 
request negotiations respecting wages upon 
written notice to the other party hereto. 
Upon such notice being given, the parties 
shall commence negotiations within seven 
(7) days thereafter.” 


In the statistical breakdown five agree- 
ments are shown as containing “conditional 
wage re-opener” clauses. In three of these 
the possibility of wage bargaining is depen- 
dent on fluctuations in the consumer price 
index, and, in the other two, on changes 
in the price of the product. The index or 


the price of the product must change by a 
specified amount to permit the re-opening 
of wage bargaining. The following is an 
example of a wage-re-opener made condi- 
tional on a change in the consumer price 
index :— 

If the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ new 
Consumer Price Index, as announced on or 
about May 1, 1954, shows an increase or 
decrease of three (3) full points over the 
Consumer Price Index as announced on or 
about May 1, 1953, the Union and the 


Employer agree to re-open negotiations for 
an adjustment of wages. 


Unlike the automatic increase dealt with 
above, wage re-opener clauses do noi 
necessarily mean that wages will be in- 
creased during the life of the agreement. 
First, all of the wage re-opener clauses 
stipulate that notice of a desire to bargain 
over wages must be given during the 
specified period before bargaining can take 
place. Second, bargaining may not result 
in agreement and few of the agreements 
outline a procedure to be followed where 
there is failure to agree. Finally, since the 
clauses leave it open to the employer as 
well as the union to request bargaining 
over wage rates, it is possible that under 
some circumstances reductions in wage rates 
may be sought. . 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


During April, a number of changes in 
wage rates and working conditions were 
made obligatory by Orders in Council 
under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec. 

Five of ten Orders in Council provided 
wage increases, as well as minor changes 
in overtime, hours, paid holidays, vaca- 
tions with pay, etc. In the construction 
industry in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska and Nicolet, minimum hourly 
rates are now 5 cents per hour higher saath 
the dairy industry at Quebec, a second 
week’s vacation after five years’ service was 
granted while minimum wage rates for 
plant employees, ice cream salesmen and 


delivery men are now from $2 to $3 per 
week higher and basic rates for milk 
delivery men are increased by $6 per week; 
in the printing trades, Quebec City and 
region, minimum hourly rates for journey- 
men are increased by from 5 to 10 cents 
per hour, rates for apprentices and female 
bookbinding employees are now from $1.50 
to $4 per week higher, and night shift 
premium is increased from $3 to $5 per 
week for journeymen and from $2 to $3 
for apprentices. A new section in the 
Quebec printing trades agreement governs 
working conditions of employees engaged 
in establishments printing weekly news- 
papers. 





More than half the contract settlements negotiated in the United States during the 
first 11 weeks of 1954 called for wage increases of from four to nine cents an hour. 
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Labour Law 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court remits injunction case to Quebec court. Quebec appeal 
court affirms judgment refusing injunction against picketing; also 
reverses judgment granting ship steward’s claim for loss of salary. 
U.S. court fines union for failing to obey anti-discrimination order 


The Supreme Court of Canada has allowed a company’s appeal from a 
judgment nullifying an interlocutory injunction obtained to prevent a union 
from prosecuting the company for unfair labour practices. As the Quebec 
appeal court had dismissed the company’s appeal on technical grounds only, 
the case was remitted to the Quebec court for consideration on its merits. 

The Quebec appeal court has sustained a Superior Court judgment 
dismissing the application of a shoe manufacturer for an injunction to restrain 
a union from picketing on the ground that it was not established that the 
union had picketed in an illegal manner. In another case the court reversed 
a judgment allowing the action for loss of salary of a ship’s steward who 
claimed to have been wrongfully dismissed. 

In Connecticut, a union which had failed to obey a court order to cease 
discriminating against two Negro applicants for membership, in compliance 
with the order of the Commission on Civil Rights, was fined $2,000 for 


contempt of court. 
Supreme Court of Canada... 


... holds judgment nullifying interlocutory injunc- 
tion can be appealed, remits case to Quebec court 


On November 25, 1953, the Supreme 
Court of Canada remitted to the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench, for consideration 
of the merits, a case involving an order 
of the Quebec Labour Relations Board 
granting a union consent to prosecute a 
company for unfair labour practices and 
the company’s action to obtain an injunc- 
tion prohibiting the union from acting on 
the Board’s order. 

On February 5, 1952, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board authorized the Syndicat 
National des Employés de la Wabasso 
Cotton de Shawinigan Falls Inc. to sue 
Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. for having 
sought to dominate the union and impede 
its activities in violation of Section 20 of 
the Labour Relations Act. On February 8 
the company brought an action in the 
Quebec Superior Court to cancel the Board’s 
decision, and the same day obtained from 
that Court an interlocutory injunction 
restraining the Syndicat from attempting 
to take advantage of the Board’s order. 


The union sought cancellation of the 
interlocutory injunction on the ground that 
it had been issued without notice. Its 
application was granted by the Superior 
Court on March 4 and the injunction was 
declared null and void. On March 5 the 
company brought an appeal to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench from that judgment. 
The union asked the appeal court to 
dismiss the appeal on the ground that in 
the case of interlocutory judgments no 
appeal lay without leave and that no leave 
had been obtained. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench dismissed the appeal of the com- 
pany, which then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

A majority of the Supreme Court held 
that the judgment setting aside the inter- 
locutory injunction was a final judgment, 
since it dissolved the injunction and the 
company would have no further chance to 
present its case for a permanent injunc- 
tion. Since it was a final judgment, the 
rule requiring leave to appeal did not 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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' refusing 


apply. The Court accordingly granted 
the company’s appeal. As the judgment 
appealed from was given only on the 
ground of jurisdiction, the case was returned 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for con- 
sideration upon its merits. Wabasso Cotton 
Co. Ltd. and Leclerc v. Labour Relations 
Board of Quebec and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de la Wabasso Cotton de 
Shawinigan Falls Inc. [1954] 2 DLR 193. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side... 


..dismisses shoe company’s appeal from judgment 


injunction to prevent union’s picketing 


On February 18 the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side, dismissed a 
shoe company’s appeal from a Superior 
Court judgment refusing to grant an inter- 
locutory injunction to prevent picketing 
during a strike. The Court sustained the 
view of the trial judge that there was not 
sufficient evidence to show that the union 
had picketed in an illegal manner and that 
therefore the issuing of an injunction was 
not justified. 


Mr. Justice Barclay and Mr. Justice 
Rinfret gave separate reasons for the 
Court’s decision. Mr. Justice Barclay 


stated that the plaintiff, a corporation 
manufacturing shoes and _ slippers, had 
entered into an agreement to be effective 
from January 2, 1952, until June 30, 1953, 
with the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
Local 500, International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union. The company recog- 
nized the union as the sole bargaining agent 
of the company’s employees, with certain 
exceptions, for the duration of the agrée- 
ment. After June 30, 1953, the agreement 
was to remain in effect for a further period 
of one year, unless either party notified 
the other in writing on or before May 1, 
1953, of its intention to amend the agree- 
ment. The agreement contained the follow- 
ing clause: “No strikes nor lockouts shall 
be declared by either party hereto, on pain 
of nullity of this agreement, by the injured 
party.” 

No notice of amendment was given 
before May 1 but on May 27, 1953, the 
union sent a letter notifying the company 
of its intention to have the agreement 
amended. Several meetings then took place 
between the parties but the record did not 
disclose anything further than that. 

On June 30 the company gave 120 of 
its 130 employees their unemployment 
insurance books and told them they would 
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be informed if the company wanted any 
of them back. On July 27 the union sent 
a telegram to some of the former employees 
calling for a strike. On July 28 two men 
appeared before the company’s premises 
with placards announcing a strike. On 
July 29, before it could have been ascer- 
tained what effect this picketing would have, 
an interim injunction prohibiting picketing 
was obtained upon the affidavit of a com- 
pany official without notice to the union. 


Upon the company’s application for an 
interlocutory injunction, the Superior Court 
judge characterized the petition as exag- 
gerated and not in accordance with the 
facts proved. He dismissed the application 
on the ground that the union had not 
committed any iulegality or abuse in the 
manner of picketing; that there was not 
sufficient evidence that the union had used 
threats, violence or intimidation towards. 
the company or its employees; and that 
the company, having itself committed 
ulegalities, was in no position to ask for 
an interlocutory injunction. 

Mr. Justice Barclay stated that there 
was no doubt that the company had failed 
to prove threats, intimidation or violence 
on the union’s part and it had not proved 
irreparable loss or damage. He expressed 
no opinion as to whether the agreement 
was valid or null and void or whether the 
strike was legal or illegal. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret listed the reasons 
given by the company in support of its 
request for an injunction. The company 
stated that the pickets were obstructing the 
entrance to its premises, interfering with 
persons who had the right to enter, pre- 
venting the normal hiring of workmen, and 
preventing employees from going back to 
work. It claimed that the picketing was 
causing incalculable harm to its business 
and reputation, that it was impossible to 
establish prices for the time ahead, that 
the company was losing numerous contracts 
and that customers were afraid to cross 
the picket line, and that the minimum 
evaluation of damages was $22,000. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret noted that the picket 
line never consisted of more than two men. 
As for the question of hiring, the employees: 
sent away were told they would be notified 
if they were required but only 50 had been 
asked to: return to work up to July 28. 
Yet a witness for the company told the 
Court on August 7 that he had only 74 
employees and that this fact impaired 
production and affected the execution of 
contracts already undertaken. To make up: 
the total of 74 employees the company must. 
have hired new workers. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret also considered that 
the company had not established a prima 
facie case for the issuing of an injunction 
and that the trial judge had properly 
exercised his discretion in refusing to grant 


the company’s application. The Court 
unanimously dismissed the company’s 
appeal with costs. Windsor Shoe and 


Shipper Company v. Union des Ouvriers de 
la Chaussure, Local 600, and _ others 
[1954] BR Montréal 266. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side... 


... reverses judgment of Superior Court requiring 
company to pay ship’s steward for loss of wages 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on February 18 allowed the 
appeal of a steamship company from a 
Superior Court judgment requiring it to 
pay $2,087 for loss of salary to a chief 
steward who claimed to have been wrong- 
fully dismissed. The appeal court held 
that the Superior Court was without juris- 
diction to hear the claim for wages by 
virtue of the Canada Shipping Act and 
that an action in damages was_ barred 
because the plaintiff had signed a discharge 
stating that the termination of employment 
was by mutual consent. 


Mr. Justice Casey gave the facts of the 
case. In April 1948 the plaintiff was 
engaged by the defendant company as 
chief steward for a period not exceeding 12 
months. In June of 1948 this employment 
was terminated at New Orleans, the 
plaintiff signing a discharge. A certificate 
of discharge was subsequently issued before 
the British vice-consul at New Orleans. 
The termination of employment was 
recorded as being by mutual consent. 

The plaintiff then brought action in the 
Superior Court, claiming that his contract 
had been illegally terminated and that he 
was entitled to $2,087 as the salary due 
him from June 3, 1948, until March 31, 
1949. The company argued that the plain- 
tiff had been dismissed for cause and that 
in any case the discharge signed by him 
barred the action. It argued also that the 
period of employment was for a voyage not 
to exceed 12 months, and that since the 
plaintiff had not established the length of 
the voyage he could not claim for the 
maximum period provided for in the con- 
tract of employment. 

The Superior Court judge held that the 
dismissal for cause had not been estab- 
lished and that the plaintiff had signed 
the discharge through fear that otherwise 
he would be fired with a certificate of 


incompetence which would prevent him 
from finding another job. The Superior 
Court ordered the company to pay him 
$2,087 for his loss of salary. 


The company argued before the appeal 
court that the Superior Court was without 
jurisdiction to entertain a claim for wages 
because of Sections 206 and 210 of the 
Canada Shipping Act. Section 206 pro- 
vides that a seaman may sue in the 
Superior Court for any wages due him not 
exceeding $250. Suits for wages in excess 
of $250 are within the jurisdiction of the 
Admiralty Court (the Exchequer Court of 
Canada). Mr. Justice Casey stated that if 
the action was to be regarded as a claim 
for wages it should have been dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction. ; 

The company’s second argument was that 
if the claim was one in damages and if 
the Superior Court had jurisdiction to hear 
it, 1t should have been dismissed because 
of the release given by the plaintiff. Mr. 
Justice Casey noted that the plaintiff did 
not allege in his pleadings that he had 
been induced into signing the discharge 
through violence or fear, which would have 
made applicable Article 994 of the Civil 
Code, which states that violence or fear is ~ 
a cause of nullity in contracts. The plain- 
tiff stated only that the discharge had been 
obtained from him through false represen- 
tations and declared that he had signed it 
without prejudicing his rights. He did not 
ask that the discharge be set aside or take 
any special proceedings to accomplish that - 
result. 


Mr. Justice Casey considered that fear 
had not been properly alleged or establ- 
lished and that the false representations had 
not been properly established either. Con- 
sequently he was of the opinion that the 
discharge signed by the plaintiff barred his 
action. 

The Court accordingly allowed the com- 
pany’s appeal with costs. Argonaut Naviga- 
tion Co. Ltd. v. Brousseau [1954] BR 
Montréal 287. 


Connecticut Superior Court... 


..fines union for failing to carry out order of 
Civil Rights Commission to cease discrimination 


On March 26 the Connecticut Superior 
Court found a local of the electrical 
workers’ union guilty of contempt of 
court for its failure to carry out the order 
of the Commission on Civil Rights to cease 
and desist from excluding two Negro 
applicants from full membership rights 
because of their race. The Superior Court 
had issued an order against the union in 
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1952 requiring it to carry out the Com- 
mission’s order and an appeal from its 
judgment had been dismissed by the 
Connecticut appeal court (L.G., 1952, p. 
1370; L.G., March 1954, p. 415). 


Judge Alcorn gave the Court’s reasons 
for decision. The Commission on Civil 
Rights of the State of Connecticut had 
found that Local 35 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers had 
excluded two qualified Negro electricians, 
Tilley and Stewart, from membership 
because of their race, in violation of 
Section 7405(c) of the Connecticut General 
Statutes. This section makes it an unfair 
labour practice “for a labour organization, 
because of the race, colour, religious creed, 
national origin or ancestry of any indi- 
vidual, to exclude from full membership 
rights...such individual ... unless such 
action is based upon a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification”. 


The Superior Court’s judgment in 1952 
directed the union to carry out the 
Commission’s order, which required the 
union, in the event that either man 
presented himself for membership, “to 
cease and desist from excluding him from 
full membership rights because of his race” 
and “to cease and desist from failing or 
refusing to act... upon the application” of 
either man, both by the executive board 
and by the membership. 


Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Errors sustaining the Superior 
Court judgment, both men applied for 
membership in the union as apprentices. 
The minutes of the union’s executive board 
showed that at a meeting on January 6, 
1954, it was decided to submit the applica- 
tions without recommendation to a vote by 
the membership. By letter dated January 
16 the union’s counsel informed the appli- 
cants of the board’s action and told them 
that the vote would be taken at a union 
meeting on January 22. The applicants 
were told that they might come to the 
meeting place to learn the result and that 
otherwise the result would be mailed to 
them. 

The union’s records showed that at the 
meeting on January 22 Tilley’s and 
Stewart’s applications were submitted and 
that the vote was unfavourable. No 
reason for the rejection of the applications 
appeared in the record. On January 23, 
however, the union’s counsel notified each 
applicant by letter of the rejection of his 
application and added the explanation that 
it “was based upon the fact that you did 
not meet the union’s requirement of 
sponsorship and employment by a union 
contractor before admission into the union”. 
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This explanation constituted the union’s 
principal defence at the original hearing 
before the Commission, then before the 
Superior Court and the Supreme Court of 
Errors, and was now the only defence relied 
upon in the trial for contempt. No new 
facts had been presented beyond. the 
circumstances which had already been 
conclusively determined to establish exclu- 
sion of the two Negro applicants because 
of their race. The Court held, therefore, 
that the union was in contempt of that 
part of the judgment which ordered it to 
carry out the Commission’s order to cease 
and desist from such exclusion. 


Judge Alcorn stated that the union was 
not in contempt of the second part of the 
order, “to cease and desist from failing or 
refusing to act, both by your executive 
board and by your membership” upon the 
applications, because the meetings held 
complied sufficiently with this require- 
ment. No action by the individual officers 
had been shown to constitute a contempt. 

He found that the action of the union 
as a body at the meeting on January 22, 
1954, constituted the contempt of court. 
The evidence disclosed that when the 
applicants’ names were presented to the 
union members someone inquired why they 
had to vote. The reply was that the 
Superior Court forced it. No information 
was given concerning the applicants except 
their names. Someone inquired whether 
the applicants were sponsored by one of 
“our contractors” or had a licence from the 
City of Hartford. The question was 
answered in the negative. No investigation 
had been made, however, to determine 
whether or not the applicants were 
employed or by whom. At least some of 
the members who voted did not know 
whether the applicants were then working 
or not. 


Judge Alcorn concluded: 


An injunction may be violated by in- 
direct, as well as by direct methods and 
one cannot escape punishment upon the 
ground that he did not violate the letter, 
if he violated the manifest spirit of the 
injunction... However else the meeting of 
January 22, 1954 might be described, it 
clearly was not a meeting at which these 
applicants were excluded from union mem- 
bership “based upon a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification,’ to refer again to the 
language of Section 7405(c), General 
Statutes. As already indicated, the basic 
facts are no different than they have been 
throughout and they have previously been 
fully adjudicated to establish exclusion 
because of race. If any new element can 
be said to have been injected it is a clearly 
discernable, wilful and inexcusable defiance 
of the mandate of this Court. 


In considering the penalty to be imposed, 
the judge noted that the order had its 
source in the effort of the people of the 
state to eliminate the virus of racial 
discrimination from labour relationship. He 
noted also that the offender in this case 
was not an individual but a voluntary 
association of about 234 members, and that 
the punishment should serve to emphasize 
the fundamental principle that a legally 
established judgment of the Court must be 
obeyed. 


The Court found Local 35 guilty of con- 
tempt and imposed a fine of $2,000 to be 
paid to the state within two weeks of the 
date of judgment. It ordered further that 
if the earlier judgment was not complied 
with within 30 days the union must pay 
a fine of $250 a week until the judgment 
was complied with. International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers Local 35 v. 
Commission on Civil Rights [1954] 33 
LRRM 2778. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Wage rate for federal prevailing rate emp!oyees for work on holidays 


increased from time and one-half to double time. Quebec adopts CSA 


woodworking code. Saskatchewan issues regulations for the protection 


of employees working with radioactive luminous compounds or paints 


Double time instead of time and one- 
half must now be paid to prevailing rate 
employees who work on a holiday. 

Quebec has adopted the Canadian 
Standards Association Safety Code for the 
Woodworking Industry. Nine minimum 
wage orders in Quebec were renewed for 
another year. In line with its policy of 
simplifying the orders and reducing their 
number, the Minimum Wage Commission 
allowed three orders to expire. Employees 
covered by these orders are now under 
General Order 4. 

New regulations were issued in Saskat- 
chewan for the protection of employees 
working with radioactive luminous com- 
pounds or paints. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
has been brought under the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act in 
Saskatchewan. 

Tenosynovitis arising from constant vibra- 
tion or excessive use of the muscles of the 
leg, ankle or foot has been made a com- 
pensable disease in British Columbia. 

The hours of bus drivers in Nova Scotia 
cities and towns have been limited to 10 
in any 24-hour period. 


FEDERAL 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


An amendment to the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations (L.G., 
March, p. 417) provides for either over- 
time pay or compensatory leave in: addi- 
tion to regular pay for time worked on a 
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holiday. On July 15, 1953, provisions for 
the granting of leave credits for work done 
on a holiday were replaced by provisions 
which required instead the payment of 
overtime rates. The amendment, effective 
April 1, 1954, gives the deputy head of 
the department concerned authority to use 
either method of compensation. 

The overtime rates provided for since 
July 15, 1953, were time and one-half the 
normal pay and extra pay (e.g., premium 
payment or shift differential bonus), if any, 
for the hours actually worked on the holi- 
day and time and one-half the normal pay 
for the remainder of the hours the employee 
would have worked on that day if it had 
not been a holiday. The overtime rates 
have now been changed to twice the normal 
pay and extra pay, if any, for the hours 
worked and the normal rate for the 
remainder of the normal working day. 

If the deputy head feels it is not 
practicable to pay the overtime rate, the 
employee may instead be credited with 
compensatory leave. Where he works four 
hours or less on the holiday, the com- 
pensatory leave granted will be one-half 
day. If he works longer than four hours 
on the holiday, the compensatory leave will 
be one day. Where compensatory leave 
is granted, the employee may receive, in 
addition to the leave credit, a rate of pay 
equal to his normal and extra pay, if any, 
for the hours actually worked and equal 
to his normal pay for the remainder. 
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The amendment was made on April 8 
by the Treasury Board as T.B.458000-1 
under the Financial Administration Act. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


Tenosynovitis affecting the leg, ankle or 
foot was made a compensable industrial 
disease under the British Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Act by a regulation 
made on April 12, gazetted April 15 and 
effective March 1, 1954. Previously, the 
disease, an inflammation affecting the 
sheaths and tendons, was compensable if it 
was caused by any process involving con- 
stant vibration or excessive use of the 
muscles of the arm, forearm or hand only. 


Nova Scotia Public Utilities Act 


Regulations governing bus operations 
which are public utilities were made by 
the Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners 
of Public Utilities on February 26, approved 
by Order in Council on April 2 and 
gazetted April 14. 

The regulations cover the conveyance of 
passengers by bus within a city or incor- 
porated town. Taxi services are not in- 
cluded. In the case of a person operating 
bus services both in and outside a city 
or town, the bus operations within the city 
or town will not be subject to the regula- 
tions if the revenue derived from them is 
less than 10 per cent of the operator’s total 
revenue from all his bus services. 

Drivers of trolley buses or motor vehicles 
are required to hold a Public Vehicle 
Chauffeur’s Licence, Nova Scotia, for the 
current year. No one may drive a public 
vehicle for more than 10 hours in any 
24-hour period. A driver who is employed 
in other work is forbidden to drive a public 
vehicle if by so doing his total period of 
employment would exceed 10 hours in the 
24-hour period. 

A public utility owning, operating, man- 
aging or controlling any passenger bus 
service must keep a permanent record of 
the hours of employment of all the drivers 
employed. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


In regulations under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act, Quebec 
has adopted the Safety Code for the Wood- 
working Industry issued in 1952 by the 
Canadian Standards Association (L.G., 1953, 
p. 444). It is the second province to adopt 
the Code, Alberta having adopted it in 
January 1953 (L.G., 1953, p. 584). The 
Quebec regulations were approved by O.C. 
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291 on March 25 and went into effect on 
April 17, the date of their publication in 
the Quebec Official Gazette. 

The Code, which does not apply to saw- 
mill and woods operations, deals primarily 
with point of operation hazards on wood- 
working machinery and is intended as a 
guide for the safe installation, operation and 
maintenance of such machinery. It lays 
down requirements for plant layout and 
various types of woodworking machinery, 
including veneer and cooperage machinery. 
Operating rules include sections on selec- 
tion, maintenance and inspection of 
machines and on protective clothing for 
operators. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Nine minimum wage orders in Quebec 
were renewed until May 1, 1955, by O.C. 
356 on April 7, gazetted and _ effective 
April 17. Three of these, General Order 4, 
which apples to most of the unorganized 
workers in the province, Order 41, which 
covers employees of municipal and school 
corporations, and Order 42, which applies 
to stationary enginemen and firemen, were 
amended as well as renewed. The six orders 
renewed without change are Order 3, holi- 
days with pay; 3A, holidays with pay in 
the building construction industry; 11, 
hospitals and charitable institutions; 26A, 
taxicabs in Montreal; 29, taxicabs in 
Quebec and Levis; and 39, forest operations. 

Continuing its policy of reducing the 
number of minimum wage orders, the 
Minimum Wage Commission permitted 
three orders, Nos. 2, 14 and 23, to expire 
on May 1, 1954. 

Order 14 governed real estate under- 
takings in Montreal and district; Order 23, 
taverns in the same area. Like other 
similar establishments elsewhere in the 
province, these now come under General 
Order 4 and the employees concerned are 
subject to the minimum wage rates set for 
Zone 1 (Montreal and district). Bar- 
tenders and waiters for whom the minimum 


rates were 45 and 323 cents an hour, 
respectively, must now receive the general 
minimum rate of 51 cents an_ hour. 
Employees in apartment houses, office 


buildings and other real estate undertak- 
ings are also subject to the 51-cent hourly 
rate. For janitors in real estate under- 
takings, the monthly rate is $95. Lower 
rates apply if free lodgings on the premises 
are provided. 

Order 2, governing the payment of 
overtime, was not renewed since it was 
considered unnecessary to have a special 
overtime order in view of the fact that 
overtime requirements are already laid 


down in the three principal orders, Nos. 4, 
41 and 42. Provision for overtime pay- 
ment is also made in the special orders 11, 
26A, 29 and 389. 

Order 4 provides that where an employee 
is paid by the hour and not governed by a 
collective agreement he must be paid for 
overtime at time and one-half his regular 
rate. Any provision in an individual labour 
contract or agreement for a lower overtime 
rate is forbidden. For employees not in 
the above category, the overtime payment 
must be at least time and one-half the 
minimum rate. Employees paid on a fixed 
weekly, monthly or yearly basis and 
receiving at least $50 a week in Zone I 
and $45 in Zones II and III, whether or 
not they work a full week, are not entitled 
to overtime rates. 

The amendments to Order 4 raised the 
minimum rates for waiters, waitresses, 
valets, chambermaids and elevator operators 
in hotels, restaurants and similar under- 
takings from 44, 41 and 35 cents an hour 
in Zones IJ, II and III to 51, 46 and 41 
cents an hour. A new provision requires 
meal time to be considered as hours worked 
and to be paid for unless the employee is 
absolutely free and off duty. A _ third 
change with respect to these establishments 
is the removal of the sections permitting 
the month or half-month to be established 
as the period of work after which overtime 
rates must be paid to employees hired by 
the month or half-month. Overtime under 
Order 4 may now be paid only on a weekly 
basis. 

A further amendment states that the 
regular work week of employees in the 
building construction industry working in a 
place not included in a local municipality 
is 60 hours, after which overtime must be 
paid. The regular work week for the 
industry generally is 48 hours. 

Order 4 no longer permits deductions 
from the minimum wage for board and 
lodging. The only deductions now per- 
mitted are those imposed by statute or 
court order. 

The overtime provisions of Orders 41 and 
42 were revised slightly to make them the 
same as those in Order 4. In Order 42, 
as in Order 4, deductions from the 
minimum wage for board and lodging are 
no longer allowed. The only deductions 
permitted are those imposed by an Act or 
a court order. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


New regulations governing the use of 
radioactive luminous compounds or paints 
were issued under the Saskatchewan Public 
Health Act and approved by O.C. 922/54 
on April 20, gazetted April 30. 
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No person is permitted to use radioactive 
luminous compounds or paints on_ his 
premises unless he is the holder of a licence 
authorizing him to do so. Licences will be 
issued by the Minister of Public Health. 
Before the issue of a licence, inspection of 
the premises may be carried out. 


The application for a licence must con- 
tain (a) a description of the workshop, its 
equipment and furnishings; (b) the methods 
to be used in preventing the spread of 
radioactive contamination; and (c) the 
names and ages of all employees who will 
be using the radioactive substance. Such 
an application must be made each year 
since the licences expire at the end of the 
calendar year. They may be revoked or 
suspended at any time by the Minister if 
the holder of the licence or any of his 
employees are not complying with the 
regulations. 

Employees using or handling radioactive 
luminous compounds or paints must be at 
least 18 years of age and must have a 
medical examination at least once each year. 
Monitor film badges of a kind approved 
by the Minister must be worn by these 
employees. 

The holder of a licence must set apart 
a room to be used exclusively for radio- 
active luminous work. This room must 
have a floor space of at least 120 square 
feet with not less than 30 square feet for 
each person employed in the room. The 
floor, walls and ceiling must be of smooth, 
water-Impervious material. 

The preparation and application of the 
compounds or paints must be done under 
a suitable ventilated hood and an indraft 
air velocity of not less than 60 linear feet 
per minute is to be maintained over the 
whole working opening. The hood and the 
working top of the table are to be made of 
non-porous material resistant to solvent 
action. 

Automatic or semi-automatic painting 
machines and screening operations may be 
installed in the work-room only with the 
approval of the Minister. 

Finished work must be removed as soon 
as possible to an enclosed ventilated drying 
rack or cabinet which may be easily cleaned. 
A well-ventilated storage space at a suit- 
able distance from employees must be 
provided for the finished work after drying. 
Bulk storage of radioactive luminous com- 
pounds or paints must be in a _ well- 
ventilated space. Lead shielding may be 
required, depending on the amount stored. 

A wet method is to be used for stripping 
radioactive luminous compounds from 
objects. This work also must be done under 
a suitably ventilated hood. 
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The exhaust system for the special work- 
room must be separate from other ventilat- 
ing systems and must discharge the air in 
such a way that it cannot re-enter the 
building. 

Each employee in the work-room must 
be provided with the following equipment: 
a chair with a smooth, washable finish; a 
rack for brushes or other painting too!s; 
a lidded non-tipping container with a capa- 
city of approximately one gram of prepared 
radioactive luminizing material; a closable 
metal waste basket with disposable liner; 
tissue handkerchiefs in a dispenser; thin 
rubber gloves; a protective gown or smock 
without pockets; a hook or hanger for each 
protective garment; and adequate washing 
facilities. These facilities are to include at 
least one wash basin in the work-room with 
hot and cold running water and _ elbow- 
operated faucets; soap, nail brush, mirror 
and paper towels at the basin; and an 
ultra-violet lamp (purple-X or equivalent) 
over the basin. 


Eating, drinking and smoking in the 
work-room are forbidden. No one may 
bring cosmetics or articles for eating, 


drinking or smoking into the work-room. 

Safety rules to be observed by each 
employee include the wearing of protective 
clothing in the work-room at all times. 
Outer street clothes must be left outside 
the room. Not more than one crucible of 
prepared compound should be at the work 
station at any time. Working surfaces are 
to be covered with paper which is to be 
disposed of after each work period. Clean- 
ing tissues and other waste materials are 
to be disposed of as soon as possible. 
Employees must avoid bodily contact with 
radioactive luminous material. The rubber 
eloves which must be worn are to be 
washed and inspected under ultra-violet 
light before being removed from the hands. 
After washing, the employee must inspect 
his hands, face, arms, hair and clothing 
under ultra-violet light before leaving the 
work-room. 

Every effort must be made through the 
exercise of scrupulous cleanliness to prevent 
the spread of radioactive contamination. 
The floor, walls, ceiling and other sur- 
faces of the work-room must be damp- 


cleaned at regular intervals. Cleaning 
equipment must be kept close to the 
work-room and used there only. All solid 


waste, including sealed bottles of contam- 
inated solvent and gowns or smocks which 
cannot be freed from contamination, must 
be packed in a sealed container and 
disposed of either by burial at a depth of 
at least six feet in a suitable location or 
by shipment to a primary dealer for 
reclamation or disposal. 
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A survey of the work-room must be 
made with a portable ultra-violet lamp or 
preferably a suitable radioactivity detector 
at least once a week to determine if any. 
radioactive contamination is present. If so, 
it must be removed immediately. Gowns 
and smocks must be surveyed daily and 
spots of contamination are to be removed 
if possible by solvent action. When reason- 
ably free from contamination, they may be 
sent to a laundry. 


Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinematographs Act 


Effective from June 1, 1954, the regula- 
tions under the Saskatchewan Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act made in 1943 were 
repealed and replaced by new regulations 
approved by O.C. 924/54 on April 20 and 
gazetted on April 30. As before, four 
classes of projectionists’ lhcences are pro- 
vided for, first, second, third-class and 
apprentice. 

A first-class projectionist may operate any 
projection equipment in the province. A 
second-class projectionist may operate 
equipment in towns, villages and hamlets 
in theatres having a seating capacity of 
500 or less. A third-class projectionist may 
only operate projection equipment in towns, 
villages and hamlets using incandescent 
lighting. In all drive-in theatres where 
35™™ projection equipment is used a first- 
class projectionist must be employed. 

The only changes with respect to quali- 
fications for licences are that an applicant 
for a first-class Heence must, in addition to 
having a second-class licence, have oper- 
ated a projector in a theatre for not less 
than 12 months with a minimum of 1,000 
hours’ actual operating time rather than for 
at least three months, as before, and an 
applicant for a third-class licence must have 
served an apprenticeship of six months 
under a licensed operator. 

A new provision authorizes the Minister 
of Labour, who administers the Act, to 
permit a person who holds a projectionist 
licence in another province to try the 
examination in Saskatchewan without hav- 
ing served as an apprentice and to allow 
him to operate in the province for a period 
of not more than three months prior to 
examination provided he furnishes satis- 
factory proof of his qualifications. <A 
further new provision states that an apph- 
cant for renewal of a licence after a three- 
year absence from the trade may be subject 
to re-examination. 

The minimum age for projectionists was 
raised. Formerly, an applicant for an 
examination as projectionist had to be 17 
years of age. Now an applicant for a third- 
class licence must be 18, for a second-class 


licence, 19, and for a first-class licence, 20. 
An applicant for an apprentice licence must 
be at least 17 years old rather than 18, as 
before. 

An operator who attains the age of 65 
is now required to submit to an annual 
medical examination to ensure that he is 
physically able to handle projection, sound 
and fire-fighting equipment. A medical 
certificate must accompany the annual 
application for renewal of his licence. 

As previously, the Minister may revoke 
the licence of an operator who, in his 
opinion, does not maintain the required 
efficiency. Provision is now made, however, 
for the operator to appeal from this decision 
within 30 days. 

Other provisions of the regulations, which 
set out the duties of projectionists and fix 
licence fees, are unchanged. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
was brought under the operation of the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 


(Accident Fund) Act by O.C. 699/54 on 
March 26. The employees concerned were 
described more specifically by a second 
Order in Council, O.C. 880/54 of April 13, 
gazetted April 30. The Brotherhood is 
composed of conductors, trainmen, train 
baggagemen, train brakemen, train flagmen, 
yardmasters, assistant yardmasters, yard 
agents, transfer men, yard conductors, yard 
foremen, switchmen, ground switch tenders, 
pilots and engine herders. 

These employees were formerly under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, under which 
the individual employer is liable for com- 
pensation payments. Any class of railway 
workers under the individual liability 
Statute may come under the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, which 
provides for collective liability, if a majority 
of its members signify by vote that they 
wish to do so. Most railway employees 
in the province are now under the Accident 
Fund Act. The Maintenance of Way 
Employees came under the Act earlier this 
year. 


U.S. Proposals Would Eliminate Communists from 


Union Leadership; Safeguard Defence Plants 


eliminating Communists 
leadership in the 


Proposals for 
from labour union 
United States and safeguarding defence 
plants against potential saboteurs were 
outlined recently by the U.S. Attorney 
General. The measures are to be sub- 
mitted to Congress in the near future. 

The Attorney General said he favoured 
legislation which would permit an employer 
to dismiss from a defence job during an 
emergency any person who, after a hearing, 
is determined to be a potential saboteur or 
espionage agent, and legislation permitting 
the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
conduct hearings and determine whether a 
union is dominated by the Communist 
Party and in a position to inflict substantial 
damage on the national security. Employees 
would be forbidden to pay dues or con- 
tribute services to such a union and 
members would be barred from jobs in 
defence plants. 

Also favoured is an amendment to the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 to require 


registration of labour unions and businesses 
under the domination of the Communist 
Parvin 

Meanwhile, the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(CIO) outlined a three-point policy with 
respect to members who invoke the Fifth 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion when asked about Communist Party 
membership by Congressional committees. 

In a letter to the president of a local 
union, IUE President James B. Carey made 
these points: refusal to testify before Con- 
gressional or other legislative committees by 
invoking the Fifth Amendment is not 
proper ground for discipline or expulsion 
from a local union; members of local unions 
suspected of Communist Party membership 
should be tried and disciplined by the local 
union; the IUE will not concur in any 
policy unilaterally established by an 
employer whereby employees are disciplined 
solely for refusing to testify concerning their 
beliefs before a Congressional or other 
legislative committee. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance increase in March, to 248, 421 from 
214,932 in February and 179,174 in March last year, statistics* show 


An increase was recorded in the number 
of initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit during March. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during March a total of 248,421 initial 
and renewal claims were filed in local 
offices across Canada, compared with 
214,932 in February and 179,714 in March 
last year. 

Ordinary and supplementary _ benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment insur- 
ance register on March 31 numbered 511,660 
(431,018 males and 80,642 females), in com- 
parison with 512,567 (428,475 males and 
84,092 females) on February 26 and 360,110 
(308,755 males and 651,855 females) on 
March 31, 1953. <A slight increase is shown 
in the total of short-time claimants, who 
numbered 44,134 on March 31 compared 
with 39,083 on February 26, while claimants 
classified as “temporary lay-off” declined 
from 7,044 on February 26 to 5,691 on 
March 31. The majority of claimants in 
these two categories were in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Entitlement to benefit was granted in 
162,242 of the 250,206 initial and renewal 
claims disposed of at adjudication centres 
during March. Non-entitlements totalled 
97,528 (including disqualifications arising 
from revised and supplementary benefit 
claiins) and of these, 75,706 resulted from 
claimant’s inability to comply with basic 
contribution requirements. The chief rea- 
sons for disqualification were: “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” 6,501 
cases; “not unemployed” 3,872 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work” 
2,870 cases. 

New beneficiaries during the month 
totalled 152,611, in comparison with 168,262 
during February and 114,683 during March 
1953. 

During March, a total of $32,160,928 was 
paid in compensation for 10,127,126 days 
(including 100,443 disability days), as 
against a total of $26,675,431 and 8,391,990 
days (including 85,320 disability days) dur- 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


ing February and $20,796,825 and 6,618,705 
unemployed days during March 1953. 

For the week March 27-April 2, an 
estimated 348,574 beneficiaries received 
$6,376,280 in respect of 2,000,719 days 
(including 20,639 disability days), in com- 
parison with an estimated 359,997 bene- 
ficiaries who were paid $6,707,054 in com- 
pensation for 2,106,277 days (including 
20,316 disability days) for the week Feb- 
ruary 20-26. For the week March 28- 
April 3 last year, 211,422 beneficiaries 
received $3,635,074 in compensation for 
1,155,540 days of unemployment. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week March 27-April 2 was $3.19, com- 
pared with $3.18 for the week February 
20-26. For the same week last year, the 
average daily rate of benefit was $3.15. 


Supplementary Benefit 

During March, 75,706 claimants unable 
to qualify for regular benefit had their 
claims considered under the supplementary 
benefit provisions of the Act. Claimants 
on the live unemployment register on 
March 31 totalled 98,661. New beneficiaries 
during the month numbered 58,723. The 
amount of $5,027,914 was paid in compensa- 
tion for 2,332,973 days (including 11,315 
disability days). 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,586,532 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurence fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1953. 

At March 31, employers registered num- 
bered 257,634, an increase of 593 during the 
month. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1034, April 1, 1954 


The eight claimants interested in the 
present appeal are members of the Railway 
Brotherhoods and were employed as train- 
men by the North American Cyanamid 
Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., in connection with 
the operation of its plant railway when, 
on July 28, 1953, they lost their employ- 
ment because of a strike called by other 
employees of the company who belonged to 
Local 536 of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. 

They filed a claim for benefit which was 
disallowed by the Insurance Officer under 
Section 39(1) (now 41(1)) of the Act 
because, in his opinion, they were partici- 
pants in the labour dispute inasmuch as 
they had refrained from crossing the picket 
line established by the strikers. 

From this decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimants appealed to a Court 
of Referees contending that they had been 
denied entry to the company’s premises 
because they had not obtained “picket 
passes”. 

Subsequent to the claimant’s appeal, the 
plant manager of the company informed 
the local office that “before the strike 
commenced, the company advised the 
BLF & E representative that, in accordance 
with the provisions of the current agree- 
ment, the company would not lock out any 
employees in the unit for which such 
agency holds certification” and that “during 
the course of the strike, the company 
requested certain of the employees of the 
unit represented by the BLF & E to report 
for work to unload raw materials (and 
that) the company was later advised that 
UE officers had refused to furnish ‘picket 
passes’ to employees in the bargaining unit 
represented by the BLF & E and that such 
employees would not be reporting for work 
as requested”. 

The Court of Referees, after having 
heard representatives of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and of the employers 
at St. Catharines, Ont., on October 22, 
1953, in a majority finding allowed the 
claimants’ appeal. The Court’s decision 
reads as follows: 


The claimant’s representatives pointed out 
that the claimant came under an entirely 
different union jurisdiction, being a member 


of the BLF & E. He further stated that 
the claimant did not in any way support the 
other group, namely the United Electrical 
Workers, financially or otherwise. This con- 
dition applies even to benefits, as insurance 
compensation, plant rate of pay and so forth 
are negotiated separately with the Brother- 
hood and not with the UEW. Mr. Ganter 
maintained that it was not the duty of the 
concerned employee to break through the 
picket line in order to appear on the plant 
property for work. In this connection, how- 
ever, the claimant’s representatives stated 
that the claimant had tried on two occasions 
to go through the picket lines without avail. 
The employer representatives informed the 
Court that in their opinion work was avail- 
able for the claimant; that he had been 
advised of same by telephone and that they 
believed the obligation in getting through 
the picket lines rested with the concerned 
employee. The claimant’s representatives 
referred to the difficulty in securing picket 
passes and believed that management had 
not exerted themselves sufficiently to secure 
same from the UEW officials. In this con- 
nection the employer representatives stated 
that no one had been issued special passes 
during the strike period, but all salaried 
personnel passed through the picket lines 
without being molested. 

After careful consideration of the written 
and verbal evidence we herewith submit our 
majority report:— 

We would like to stress that the claimant 
states that he was denied entry to the plant 
on two different occasions. It is recalled in 
this connection that Mr. MacDonald, the 
company representative, stated that in this 
particular case involving the claimant he 
could not help but support any statement the 
latter would make as he believed in it 
implicitly. 

We think in carefully reviewing the 
claimant’s statements that he is a member 
of a totally different organization and that 
he would be in no way affected by the out- 
come of the trouble; that he paid no money 
to finance the strike (which) should, with 
other details he has given, prove conclu- 
sively that he should not be exempted from 
benefits. 


The dissenting member stated as follows: 


In view of the fact that management has 
maintained that they were prepared to abide 
by the separate agreement with the BRRT 
union to the letter, and that they did every- 
thing within reasonable demands to make 
work available for the membership, I believe 
that the onus of the responsibility is upon 
the claimant. It has been agreed by the 
claimant’s representatives and the manage- 
ment representatives, that the claimant was 
advised that work was available within the 
plant. It is recognized that it is a legal 
privilege of any worker to disregard a picket 
line if he is desirous of work. There has 
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been no intimation that the claimant met 
with force, nor that he made any further 
attempt to secure protection, if needed 
either from the management or other 
authorities. Under the circumstances I can- 
not concur with the majority decision. 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Insurance Officer, on 
November 12, 1953, appealed to the Umpire 
on the following grounds: 


When filing his claim for benefit on July 
29, 1953, the claimant stated that he had 
been “laid off due to strike of other mem- 
bers at the plant”’. 

The local office reported that the union, 
of which this claimant and those associated 
with him are members, had an agreement 
providing that they would not be required 
to cross a picket line where there is any 
danger of violence and that since this plant 
was picketed by members of the striking 
union “...they are not attempting to break 
the picket lines,” 

In his appeal to the court of referees the 
claimant stated that he endeavoured to enter 
his place of employment during the stoppage 
of work on two different occasions. The 
reason why his efforts were unsuccessful is 
not explained but at no time does he allege 
that there was any danger of or fear of 
violence. 

The employer in his written statement 
corroborates the fact that some of this group 
of employees were requested to report for 
work during the stoppage of work due to the 
labour dispute but had been informed by the 
union representative that the men would not 
report for work as the other union had 
refused to furnish a pass through the picket 
line. 

At the hearing of the court of referees, 
the claimant was represented by a union 
official. That official reiterated that this 
claimant had on two occasions tried to go 
through the picket line without success and 
that he did not consider it was the duty of 
the claimant to break through the picket 
line. The employer’s representative who was 
also present gave evidence to the effect that 
the claimant had been notified by telephone 
to report for work and that so far as the 
employer was concerned the onus of passing 
through the picket line rested with the 
claimant. 

It is significant to note that there is an 
absence of evidence that the claimant and 
those associated with him refrained from 
passing through the picket line because of a 
bona fide fear of violence. Both the claimant 
and his representative seem to rest their 
appeal on the grounds that it is unfair for 
the member of one union to pass through the 
picket line of another union. 

Following the jurisprudence contained in 
CU-B 981, it is submitted that by refusing 
to pass through the lines the claimant and 
those associated with him became partici- 
pants in the dispute and are therefore not 
entitled to relief from disqualification under 
Section 39 (now 41) of the Act. It is there- 
fore respectfully requested that the decision 
of the court of referees be reversed. 


At oral hearings which took place before 
the Umpire in Ottawa, on January 6 and 
February 17, 1954, representations were 
made by Mr. A. H. Balch, Dominion 
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Legislative Representative of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and Mr. G. I. 
Shearer of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Conclusions—The circumstances of this 
case are different from those of the other 
cases which have come before me concern- 
ing the question of participation in a 
labour dispute through failure to cross a 
peaceful picket line. 

Usually, the motive behind the decision 
of workers to withdraw their labour when 
confronted by such a picket line is the 
spirit of solidarity which unifies members 
of the labour movement. Where attempts 
were made, nevertheless, to attribute the 
workers’ action to a fear of violence or 
repricals, the evidence was abundantly clear 
to render the argument futile on the face 
of it, as no sincere efforts had been made 
to cross the picket lines, pickets were few 
in number, the non-strikers greatly out- 
numbered the strikers and both groups were 
members of affiliated unions. 

The Dominion Legislative Representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
who represented the claimants at the hear- 
ing before me made it clear that there was 
no affiliation in any way, shape or form 
between the brotherhoods to which the 
claimants belonged and the union involved 
in the strike. He also placed before me a 
letter addressed to him by the local chair- 
man of one of the railway brotherhoods 
wherein the latter stated that “every 
member of the Brotherhoods tried to 
report for work the morning of the strike; 
but just you try going through a picket 
line on the first day of a strike with about 
200 pickets milling around at the main 
gate; it would be foolhardy and the next 
best thing to committing suicide”. 

This statement is borne out by the 
feeling expressed by the employer at the 
time of the strike of what might have 
happened to the railway crew had it tried 
to force its way through the picket line— 
I have reference to a letter dated August 10, 
1953, which the local office manager wrote 
to the Regional Claims Officer and which 
appears on file. This statement is also in 
line with the testimony given before the 
Court of Referees both by the union’s and 
the employer’s representative. 

I readi'y believe that when a mere 
handful of men work in a plant where 
many hundreds of other employees are 
engaged in work totally unrelated and 
belong to an entirely different union, there 
might be justified reluctance or fear on the 
part of the former to cross picket lines 
established by the latter as a result of a 
dispute in which they have no concern. As 


I pointed out in decision CU-B 1019, it 
might be understandable that “in isolated 
cases an individual, or a small group of 
workers having different ideologies or in- 
terests to those of a larger group, may fear 
reprisals of violence if he or it were to 
take a step which would tend to jeopardize 
the interests of the majority”. 

I do not think that I would be taking 
a realistic view of the problem nor that I 
would be carrying out the intent of the Act 
if I were to hold in the present case that 
the claimants’ withdrawal from work was 
voluntary and stemmed from the applica- 
tion of trade union ethics. 

It is true that the claimants’ union had 
an understanding or policy providing that 
the members would not be required to cross 
a picket line where there is a real danger 
of violence, but this cannot in any way 
be taken as evidence against the claimants 
because, where it can be shown that real 
danger of violence exists, there is justifica- 
tion for refraining from crossing a picket 
line. 

Evidence has been submitted that work 
was available for the claimants and that 
the striking union had refused to issue 


ther “picket passes”. This also cannot be 
held against the claimants; if work was 
available, they could not get to it and if 
“picket passes” were refused them, they 
had no control over that matter. 

For those reasons, I cannot agree with 
the Insurance Officer that “there is an 
absence of evidence that the claimant and 
those associated with him refrained from 
passing through a picket line because of a 
bona fide fear of violence” or that “the 
claimants ...seem to rest their (case) on the 
grounds that it is unfair for the member 
of one union to pass through the picket line 
of another union”. 

One may speculate whether, throughout 
the strike, the claimants were justified in 
continuing to refrain from getting to their 
work if such work were actually available; 
but, in the absence of information to the 
contrary, it 1s reasonable for me to assume 
that the same conditions prevailed as did 
at the outset of the strike. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that the 
claimants have successfully established that 
they did not participate in the labour 
dispute and the appeal is dismissed. 





3 States Raise Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


Proposals by President Eisenhower that 
state unemployment insurance programs be 
liberalized have so far been acted upon by 
three of the 14 states whose legislatures 
have met so far this vear. California, 
Virginia and Michigan have increased the 
maximum weekly benefits. 

The President’s proposals were rein- 
forced by recommendations of Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

In California, the weekly benefits were 
increased from $25 to $30; in Virginia, from 
$22 to $24 and in Michigan, from $27 to 
$35. Michigan also extended the duration 
of benefit from 20 to 26 weeks; California 
and Virginia, however, left their duration 
periods unchanged at 26 and 16 weeks 
respectively. 

The Michigan law, which was completely 
revised, is said to carry out “fully” the 
President’s suggestion that benefits should 
equal at least 50 per cent of regular earn- 
ings for the great majority of those covered 
by the Act. Under the new legislation, 
benefits are more closely related to the 
kind and number of each claimant’s 
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dependents. As a result, the past average 
weekly wage required for the maximum 
weekly benefit differs with the claimant’s 
family status. 

Among other major changes in the 
Michigan law are the following: the number 
of weeks of employment required for 
eligibility for benefit has been raised from 
30 to 39 weeks to compensate for the 
extended duration of benefit; back pay 
awards are now considered as pay in deter- 
mining a claimant’s unemployment status; 
the waiting period has been eliminated 
under certain circumstances; and, with 
reference to dual pension and unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, individuals 
receiving or about to receive retirement 
benefits under a private plan are ineligible 
for the state payments if they are charge- 
able to a contributing employer—however, 
if the retirement payment is less than the 
unemployment benefit, such employees may 
receive the difference between the two. 


The changes made in the Michigan law 
are the nearest so far to the President’s 
recommendations. 
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A 1949 base is being used for the first time for the index of wage rates presented in the two articles 
below, which deal with recent wage changes in the primary iron and steel industry and the motor vehicle 


industry. 


In past years the index numbers have been on the base 1939=100. A future issue of the Labour 


Gazette will contain a description of improvements that have been made in the methods of computing the 
index numbers and a table giving index numbers for other branches of industry. The Department's annual 
report on wage rates, salaries and hours of labour in Canada (1953 figures) will contain index numbers on 


both a 1939 and 1949 base. 


The two articles below contain average wage rates and index numbers derived from the annual wage 
survey conducted last October by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department. 


Primary Iron and Steel Industry 


Index of wage rates in the industry rose from 131.6 at October 1952 
to 137-0 at October 1953 (1949=100), representing average wage rate 
increase of 4-1 per cent compared with 6-4 per cent the year before 


The index of wage rates for the primary 
iron and steel industry rose from 131-6 at 
October 1952 to 137-0 at October 1953, on 
a base of 1949 as 100. This represents an 
average increase in wage rates of 4:1 per 
cent and compares with 6-4 per cent the 
year before. 

The index runs as follows for selected 
recent years :— 


1939— 41-7 1951—123-7 
1945— 62:2 1952—131:6 
1950—106 - 0 1953—137-0 


These figures are based on the results 
of the annual survey of wage rates and 
salaries by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
The 1953 survey included reports from 20 
primary iron and_ steel manufacturers 
employing more than 32,000 workers. 

While the index numbers of wage rates 
- are strongly influenced by adjustments in 
rates of a general or across-the-board 
variety they are affected also by wage 
changes applicable to small groups of 
workers or to individuals. They reflect 
changes in both time and incentive rates. 

During 1953 a number of important 
upward adjustments were made in wage 
rates in the industry; these largely account 
for the rise in the index. Chief among them 
was a 38-cent-an-hour across-the-board in- 
crease to employees of the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Company at Sydney, N.S. Dosco 
and Algoma also paid larger general in- 
creases late in 1952 which were made retro- 
active to the spring of that year. These 
are reflected in the 1953 but not the 1952 
index. Several smaller mills raised their 
wage levels by amounts ranging from 5 to 
15 cents an hour. 

An important recent wage development in 
the primary steel industry was the accept- 
ance by the three largest steel producers 
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and the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) of new joint procedures on 
job classification to be implemented, for 
the most part, throughout 1953 and 1954. 
These called for the adoption of a new 
standard hourly wage scale based on a 
4-cent increment between job classes. 
The occupational wage rate averages on 
which the index numbers for 1952 and 1953 
are based are given in Table 1. The 19 
occupations included were selected to give 
a wide cross-section of skills and duties. 
Average rates in 1953 varied from $1.46 
an hour for labourers to $2.78 for rollers. 
The ranges of rates applicable to some of 
the production jobs, such as _ finishers, 
heaters and rollers, are especially wide. 


TABLE 1.—CANADA AVERAGE HOURLY 

WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCU- 

PATIONS IN THE PRIMARY IRON AND 

STEEL INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1952 AND 
OCTOBER 1933 


























1952 1953 
Average|Average| Range 
Occupation Wage | Wage of 
Rate Rate Rates 
Per Per Per 
Hour | Hour Hour 
$ $ $ 
Blacksmith: ssa eee 1-66 1-74 |1-56—1-89 
Warpenterg is4 ss sok ae 1-61 1-73 |1-65—1-82 
Chainman (Crane Chaser; 

Hookimani seen nee 1-47 1-53 |1-44—1-68 
Chargers eee ee wee 1-61 1-68 |1-35—2-04 
Craneman, Production...... 1-71 1-80 |1-51—2-10 
Craneman, Non-Production. 1-63 1-67 |1-50—1-89 
Mleetriciana ss peeeeae eee 1-72 1-80 |1-65—1-93 
Finisher (Finishing Roller).. 2-23 2-40 |1-81—3-05 
Heater $e: ia et 4 a ee 2-04 2-16 |1-51—2-78 
Ta DOUTCL an eave einer 1-41 1-46 |1-44—1-62 
Dadleman ae ae eee 1-71 1-77 |1-49—1-98 
Machinist tae amet rater 1-73 1-80 |1-71—1-93 
WEN AMA. Son doc ee ee eee 1-71 1-78 |1-65—1-90 
Oiler... :ee rite eee ee 1-47 1-58 |1-48—1-66 
Pipe Fitter, Maintenance.... 1-68 1-78 |1-65—1-90 
Roller tear ene oakek en 2-79 2-78 |1-77—3-44 
Role uriere ae ee eee 1-78 1-85 |1-69—1-89 
Reugher® oso ere 2-33 2-34 |1-77—3-17 
Welder. aver anth nate enee 1-69 1-76 |1-62—1-86 


This partly results from regional and inter- 
establishment variations in wage rates but 
mostly from the common practice of 


employers to pay such workers on an 
individual or group incentive basis with 


consequent wide fluctuations in earnings. 





Motor Vehicles Industry 


Wage rates increased by average of 3.3 per cent in the year ending 
October 1, 1953, the wage index rising to 129.8 from 126.7 in 1952 


During the year ending October 1, 1953, 
wage rates in the motor vehicles industry 
increased by an average of 3-3 per cent. 
The wage index rose from 125-7 in 1952 
to 129-8 in 1953, in terms of 1949 as 100. 
The rise compares with one of 8-4 per 
cent in 1952. 


In recent years the index series is as 
follows :— 


1939— 60-3 1951—116-0 
1945— 78-5 1952—125-7 
1950—106-0 1953—129-8 


These index numbers are based on results 
obtained from the annual survey of wage 
rates and salaries conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. The 1953 survey included 
reports from 17 establishments manu- 
facturing motor vehicles; these employed 
approximately 32,000 workers. 

While the index numbers of wage rates 
are strongly influenced by adjustments in 
rates of a general or across-the-board 
nature they are affected also by wage 
changes applicable to small groups or to 
individuals. They reflect changes in both 
time and incentive rates. 

Small but extensive upward adjustments 
in rates by the three major automo- 
bile manufacturers caused much of the 
rise in the index. General Motors granted 
their skilled tradesmen an increase of 7 
cents in December 1952 and paid an 
improvement factor increase of 3 cents to 
all hourly-rated employees in the summer 
of 1953. The Ford Motor Company also 
paid a 4-cent improvement factor increase 


plus an additional 2 cents an hour. The 
Chrysler Corporation increased rates by 6 
cents. Some of the smaller companies in 
the industry also adjusted rates upwards. 


Wage rate averages are shown in Table 2 
for 14 occupations in the industry, as of 
October 1952 and October 1953. These 
give an indication of the wage structure 
of the industry below the first level of 
supervision. 


In 1953 the occupational averages varied 
from $1.56 an hour for labourers to $1.98 
for tool and die makers. 


TABLE 2.—CANADA AVERAGE HOURLY 
WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCU- 
PATIONS IN THE MOTOR VEHICLES 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1952 AND 
OCTOBER 1953 























1952 1953 
Average|Average| Range 
Occupation Wage | Wage of 
Rate Rate Rates 
Per Per Per 
Hour Hour Hour 
$ $ $ 
Assembler eee sare ee 1-60 1-65 |1-58—1-71 
laxershie AMmbeaans 5 oo Gcuacgcor 1-61 1-63 |1-26—1-75 
FLectricianie apie serene 1-80 1-&7 |1-68—1-96 
Inspector we- eee eee 1-64 1-67 |1-61—1-77 
Jia OUNCTA oat ae eee 1-48 1-56 |1-44—1-66 
Machine Operator........... 1-61 1-64 |1-56—1-77 
Machinist? ),20se2.6es eon 1-62 1-74 |1-48—1-87 
Metal Finisher (Hand or 
Machine) icone eee 1-68 1-74 |1-70—1-77 
WIM Amiel Wisc oocalsbe os con oone 1-79 1-83 |1-68—1-88 
IPSINGeIO DUS eee eee 1-66 1-73 |1-70—1-77 
Plater iG. nie eet ne 1-64 1-67 — 
Sheet Metal Worker........ 1-58 1-69 |1-65—1-86 
Tooland Die Maker ws .s a 1-87 1-98 |1.85—2-06 
Welder, Machine............ 1-67 1-71 |1-69—1-73 

















Conciliation Board Report 
(Continued from page 845) 


I, therefore, recommend that the mem- 
bers of the union should be counselled to 
refrain from pressing any of their demands 
at this time. They will thus serve their 
own interests best. In the face, of the 
decline in volume increased costs and 
decreased production can only lead to a 
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“more serious and enduring dislocation in 
industry” and result in curtailment of 
employment in industry and on railways 
alike. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) M. M. Porter, 


Member. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 130 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 72 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 





Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (March Report)........... 287 $5,391,098 .00 
BOstOUICe 4.0%. G cee e uae ae (meceyt eee OF 10 43,790.03 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
depart- 


The practice of Government 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 





Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Raymond Alta: 3 R Gibbs, construction of three miles of road diversion around west 
end of ridge reservoir, St. Mary project. Near Vauzhall Alta: Square M Construction Ltd, 
enlargement of canal between Dead Horse Coulee and Lateral “C”, Bow River project. 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of metallurgical laboratory. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Ajax Ont: H H Sutton, landscaping, 
Harwood Ave. Barriefield Ont: Harvey 
Le Comte, landscaping. Deep River Ont: 
Robert J Evans, landscaping, High School. 
Fort Frances Ont: J H Turcotte, *exterior 
painting. Fort William Ont: J H Turcotte, 
exterior painting. Guelph Ont: Borgstrom 
Bros Ltd, landscaping. Hamilton Ont: 
Shalamar Gardens Ltd, landscaping. Port 


Arthur Ont: 
rators, exterlor painting. 


Knudsens Painters & Deco- 


Stamford Ont: 


Shalamar Gardens Ltd, landscaping. Strat- 
jord. (Ont: RK HO Barnsley. landscaping: 
Saskatoon Sask: Fred Sanders & Sons, 


exterior painting. Cold Lake Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of school. 
New Westminster B C: Peter A Wohlberg 
& Howard Bird, *lawn maintenance, mow- 
ing, clipping, ete. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskason. N S: Duncan J Grant, con- 
struction of two-classroom school, Eskasoni 
Indian Agency. Lower French River Ont: 
North Construction Co, construction of 
one-classroom school, Parry Sound Indian 
Agency. Naughton Ont: Edmond Brisson, 
construction of one-classroom school, 


Rat 


construction of one 


Nipissing Indian Agency. Portage 
Onis HOR” Norman, 
classroom school, Kenora Indian Agency. 
Near Punnichy Sask: S H Brown, elec: 
trical rewiring, Gordon’s Indian Residential] 
School. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Longue Pointe P Q: Grinnell Co of 
Canada Ltd, installation of fire protection 
system. St Hubert P Q: Armand Sicotte 
& Sons Ltd, construction of access roads, 
ditches & storm drains, Command trans- 
mitter site, RCAF Station. Valcartier P Q: 
Napoleon Trudel & Fils, construction of 
barrack blocks & mess. Barriefield Ont: 
T A Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of 
lecture training bldg; M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, construction of RCE offices, stores, 
workshop (company) & outside services. 


Petawawa Ont: Spiers Bros Ltd, construc- 
tion of fume exhaust system for tank 
hangars bldgs. Fort Churchill Man: 
Cotter Bros Ltd, addition to fire protec- 
tion system. Indian Head Sask: Indian 
Head Plumbing & Heating, installation of 
low pressure steam heating = system, 
Armoury. Saskatoon Sask: WUockerbie & 
Hole Ltd, alterations to heating system, 
RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Domestic 
Mining Co Ltd, construction of roads, 
sidewalks & parking areas, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Newport Corners N S: Ralph & Arthur 
Parsons Ltd, ancillary work to standby 
power bldg. St Hubert P Q: P Baillargeon 
Ltee, enlarging & replacing of part of storm 
drainage system, RCAF Station. Hamilton 
(Mount Hope) Ont: Walker Bros, applica- 
tion of asbestos shingle siding to bldgs, 
RCAF Station. London Ont: Brant Con- 
struction Co Ltd, & Frank’s Contracting 
Co, interior painting of hangars, RCAF 


Station. Ottawa Ont: F E Cummings Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations & modifica- 
tions to respirator development laboratory, 
Shirley Bay. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co 
Ltd, substructure repairs & cubicling of 
barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Vancouver 
B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, construction of 
rip rap wall on causeway, HMCS 
“Discovery”. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Westeel Products Ltd, replacement of doors in shed 22. Montreal 
Harbour P Q: J Roland Robillard, construction of division walls, sheds 3 & 5. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Yoho National Park B C: Square M Construction Ltd, construction of abutments & 
approaches for bridge over Kicking Horse River at mile 4 on Yoho Valley Road. 


Department of Public Works 


Burgeo Nfld: Newfoundland Engineering 
& Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Springdale Nfld: 
J Goodyear & Sons Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Battery Point 
(Victoria Beach) N S: Thimot & Comeau, 
breakwater repairs. Cheticamp Beach N 8S: 
L G&M H Smith Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (construction of quay wall ramp). 
Culloden N S: Thimot & Comeau, break- 
water repairs. Hantsport N S: Mosher & 
Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Port 
Hawkesbury N 8: Port Hawkesbury 
Marine Railway Co Ltd, *repairs to dredge 
“Pownall (No 27, Kraut. Pome N Ss Jee 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Middle Cara- 
quet N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Levis PQ: Geo T Davie & Sons 
Ltd, *construction & delivery of clamshell 
dredges. Les EHscoumains P Q: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. 
Mont Lows P Q: Mannix Ltd, wharf con- 
struction. Montreal P Q: J J Shea Ltd, 
alterations & new partitions, etc, Customs 
Bldg & Customs Examining Warehouse. 
Oshawa Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot 
Construction Co, installation of ventilating 
system for cafeteria, Jackson Bldg; Ross- 
Meagher Ltd, erection of plants products 
laboratory, Central Experimental Farm; A 


Lanctot Construction Co, construction of 
health unit, Confederation Bldg. Port Hope 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Toronto Ont: Richard & B A 
Ryan Ltd, alterations & additions to Postal 
Terminal, Union Station. Morden Man: 
J M Wiens, alterations, new post office 
screen, public bldg. Blairmore Alta: C J 
Oliver Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
Vegreville Alta: J C Haddow, alterations 
& additions, public bldg. Massett (Old) 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Nanaimo B C: D Robinson Con- 
struction Ltd, additions & alterations to 
operating theatre, storage & carpenter shop 
areas, etc, Indian Hospital. New West- 
minster B C: Merchants Cartage Co Ltd, 
demolition on site of proposed addition to 
public bldg; Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, 
*construction & delivery of twenty wooden 
discharge pipe pontoons for dredge “PWD 
No 3805”. Ragged Island B C: McKela & 
Whelan, abutmen repairs. Surge Narrows 
B C: Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, 
float renewal. Vancouver B C: Allied 
Builders Ltd, construction & outfitting of 
12” portable suction dredge for the 
Okanagan flood control project. Fort 
Simpson N W T: Carse, Anderson Ltd, 
plumbing, drainage & heating, maintenance 
garage. 


Department of Transport 


Dorval P Q: Tower Co Ltd, construction of public lavatories, Montreal Airport. Cold 
Lake Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, May 1, 1954 


The consumer price index remained prac- 
tically unchanged between April 1 and 
May 1, moving from 115:6 to 115:5. 

Foods declined from 110°4 to 110-2 as 
lower quotations for butter, eggs, bananas, 
oranges and some meat items were more 
than sufficient to offset increases for coffee, 
tea, processed cheese, apples, pork, beef and 
several fresh vegetables. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 
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Because of advances in both the rent and 
home-ownership components, the shelter 
index changed from 125-6 to 125-8. 

Clothing remained unchanged at 109-9 as 
small mixed changes were reported for 
cotton and rayon items. 

The household operation group declined 
0-7 per cent to 117-3, mainly because of 
decreases in appliances, furniture and tex- 
tiles and seasonally lower prices for coal. 
Increases were reported for linoleum, glass- 
ware and ice, while mixed changes were 
noted in cleaning supplies. 


Other commodities and services moved up 
from 117-2 to 117-5, principally because of 
higher quotations for theatre admissions and 
hairdressing. Automobile tire prices were 
generally lower. 


The index one year earlier (May 1, 1953) 
was 114-4. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 110-1, shelter 122-9, clothing 
110-1, household operation 116:6 and other 
commodities and services 115-1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1, 1954 


Consumer price indexes for regional 
cities registered mixed fractional changes 
between March 1 and April 1 as five of 
the ten series advanced, four declined and 
one remained unchanged. 


Food indexes were lower in eight centres; 
decreases for eggs, beef, veal and potatoes 
overbalanced higher quotations for coffee, 
tea, oranges and lettuce. Toronto and 
Winnipeg showed no over-all change in 
foods. 

Shelter indexes reflected higher rents in 
five cities while they were unchanged in 
the remaining five. 

Two cities, Saint John and Vancouver, 
registered significant changes in clothing 
due principally to adjustments in provincial 
sales taxes. The Saint John index declined 
0-9 per cent while an increase of 1-4 per 
cent was recorded for Vancouver. Clothing 
indexes were unchanged in three of the 
remaining centres, lower in three and higher 
in two. Scattered decreases were reported 


for cotton and rayon items while men’s 
and women’s topcoats were generally 
higher. 

Increases in postal rates, adjustments in 
provincial sales taxes in Saint John and 
Vancouver and higher quotations for clean- 
ing supplies were the predominant changes 
noted in the indexes for the household 
operation group. 

Other commodities and services indexes 
moved higher in all cities mainly as a 
result of increases in health care services. 
Gasoline prices declined in Toronto while 
an increase in the New Brunswick gasoline 
tax was reflected in the Saint John index. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March 1 and April 1 were 
as follows: Vancouver +0:°6 to 116:9; 
Toronto +0:°3 to 117:7; Ottawa +0-2 to 
115-5; Winnipeg +0°-2 to 114:9; Halifax 
+0:-1 to 113-8; Saint John —0-3 to 115-9; 
St. John’s —0-2 to 102-0*; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0-1 to 113-6; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0-1 to 114-3. The index at Montreal 
remained unchanged at 116°3. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1954 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
dipped 0:3 per cent in April to 217-9 from 
218-6 in March. Although four of the 
eight major groups declined, the major part 
of the decrease occurred in the vegetable 
products group, which dropped 1-8 per cent 
to 196-0 from 199-6. 





*On base June 1951=—100. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949= 100 

















Mainly responsible for the decline in the 
vegetable products group was a drop in the 
price of brewer’s malt of 80-3 per cent 
and which in turn lowered the index of 
milled cereal foods almost 25 per cent. It 
reflected a change in the method of 
collecting the tax on beer, in which the 
excise duty of 21 cents per pound on 
brewers’ malt was repealed and an excise 
duty of 388 cents per gallon was imposed 
upon beer and malt. liquor. Small 
decreases occurred also in automobile tires 
and tubes, fresh fruits, vegetable oils and 
potatoes, which outweighed advances in 
livestock and poultry feeds, cocoa and its 
products, grain, raw sugar and canned 
fruits. 


The animal products sub-group receded 
0-5 per cent to 240-9 from 242-1 as milk 
and its products, fowl, eggs, leather, hides 
and raw furs registered losses which proved 
of more consequence than increases in live- 
stock, beef, carcass, fishery products, bacon 
and lard. 

Iron and its products as a group moved 
down 0:5 per cent to 214:2 from 215-2, 
responding to continued declines in steel 
scrap, as well as lower prices for pig iron 
and steel pipe. In the non-metallic group 
an advance in hydrated lime and a higher 
cost price in Canadian currency for sulphur 
were more than offset by seasonal declines 
in crushed stone, sand and gravel and a 
lower price for United States anthracite 
coal. As a result the index declined 0:4 
per cent to 178-3 from 179-0. 


Among the groups to record increases, 
non-ferrous metals moved up 1:5 per cent 
to 167-6 from 165-1, under the impetus of 
higher prices for lead, zinc, copper and its 
products, gold, tin, solder and silver. Wood, 
wood products and paper advanced 0-6 per 
cent to 285-7 from 284-1 as export prices 


of newsprint, woodpulp and cedar shingles 
reflected strengthening of the United States 
dollar; among lumber and timber items, 


British Columbia fir timber advanced 
shghtly while eastern spruce lumber 
declined. 


The fibres, textile and textile products 
index rose 0:1 per cent to 233-3 from 233-1, 
due to higher prices for raw cotton and 
raw wool which were only partially offset 
by declines in cotton fabrics, sisal rope, 
cotton knit goods and wool cloth. Chemical 
products advanced 0:1 per cent when 
increases in paint materials slightly over- 
balanced a decline in muriate of potash. 

The composite index of Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets declined 
0-6 per cent to 205-5 from 206-7 in March. 
Field products, at 150-6, declined 0-5 per 
cent. Grains and eastern potatoes moved 
lower while western potatoes and hay were 
shghtly above March levels. The animal 
products sub-group recorded a decline of 
0-6 per cent as decreases in butterfat, eggs, 
eastern milk and _ poultry outweighed 
advances in livestock, wool and western 
milk for cheese manufacture to move the 
index to 260-4 from 262-0. 


Residential building material prices rose 
0-1 per cent to 276-1 from 275-9, reflecting 
increases in black steel pipe, copper pipe, 
copper wire and certain electrical fixtures; 
decreases were noted for sand, gravel and 
shellac. Non-residential building materials, 
on the other hand, declined 0-2 per cent 
to 122-6, as sand, gravel, plumbing and 
heating equipment, metal windows, shellac, 
linseed oil and spruce lumber all registered 
fractionally lower. In the plumbing and 
heating sub-group, advances in black steel 
pipe and copper pipe were outweighed by 
declines in galvanized steel pipe, oil burners 
and range boilers. 





1952 Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes Released 


Prices and Price Indexes, published 
annually by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics, was released at the end of last 
month. While concerned primarily with 
prices and price indexes during the four- 
vear period 1949-52, it contains considerable 
historical data extending back to 1867 in 
the field of wholesale prices. 

Covered in the 232-page report are 
statistical data in the wholesale, retail, farm 
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and security price fields. Numerous charts: 
have been included to facilitate the study 
of price movements and price relationships 
through time, while base period weighting 
diagrams for the various price index series. 
are provided in an appendix. 


The report is available, at a cost of $1.50,. 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, April 1954* 


Although the number of work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes increased 
during April, the majority of them in- 
volved few workers and comparatively 
little time was lost during the month. Only 
five of the 33 stoppages in existence during 
April involved more than 100 workers in 
each case. These were: safety glass factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont.; electricians, also 
at Windsor; welders and helpers at Regina, 
Sask.; beverage room employees at Calgary, 
Alta.; and garage workers at St. John’s, 
Nfid. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 16 of the 
33 stoppages during April, causing more 
than 70 per cent of the total time loss. 
Of the other disputes, five arose over 
dismissal or employment of workers; five 
over reduced hours; three over union ques- 
tions; two over causes affecting working 
conditions; one was jurisdictional; and one 
was a sympathy dispute. 

Preliminary figures for April 1954 show 
33 stoppages in existence during the month, 
involving 2,268 workers with a time loss 
of 24661 man-days, compared with 18 
strikes and lockouts in March 1954, with 
1,722 workers involved and a loss of 13,945 
days. In April 1953 there were 22 stop- 
pages, 3,626 workers involved and a loss 
of 29,180 days. 


For the first four months of 1954 
preliminary figures show a total of 67 
strikes and lockouts, involving 14,132 


workers, with a time loss of 247,845 man- 
days. In the same period in 1953 there 
were 52 strikes and lockouts, 11,917 workers 
and a loss of 117,005 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in April 1954 was 0:03 per cent 
of the estimated working time; March 1954, 
0:02 per cent; April 1953, 0:03 per cent; 
the first four months of 1954, 0-07 per 
cent; and the first four months of 1958, 
0-03 per cent. 

Of the 33 disputes during April 1954, 
five were settled in favour of the workers; 
six in favour of the employers; six were 
compromise settlements; and three were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month 13 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1l 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; 
garage workers at Saint John, N.B., on 
February 9, 1953; and sawmill workers at 
Stellarton, N.S., on October 19, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from International Labour Office 
Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Mumstry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in February 1954 was 183 
and 8 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a_ total of 191 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 





in progress 45,300 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 131,000 days caused. 

Of the 183 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in February, seven, 
directly involving 900 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 73, 
directly involving 10,100 workers, over 
other wage questions; three, directly in- 
volving 100 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 30, directly involving 6,100 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 68, directly involving 6,400 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and two, directly involving 
400 workers, over questions of trade union 
principle. 
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United States 


Preliminary figures for March 1954, show 
225 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, in which 100,000 workers were 


involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 1,300,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for February 1954 were 200 stop- 
pages involving 50,000 workers and a loss 
of 750,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the LaBsour GAZETTE. 


List No. 70. 


Biographies 

1. Goldmark, Josephine _ Clara. 
Impatient Crusader; Florence Kelley’s Life 
Story. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1953. Pp. 217. Miss Kelley, an American 
social worker and social reformer was 
executive secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League for many years. 

2. Kelly, George. Man of Steel; the Story 
of David J. McDonald. New York, North 
American Book Co., c1954. Pp. 181. 


3. MacInnis, Grace (Woodsworth). 
J. S. Woodsworth, a Man to remember. 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1953. Pp. 336. 


4. Nunn, Henry Lightfoot. The Whole 
Man goes to Work; the Life Story of a 
Businessman. 1st ed., New York, Harper, 
1958. Pp. 214. Mr. Nunn was former 
president of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company. 


Civil Service 

5. Griffith, Llewelyn Wyn. The British 
Civil Service, 1854-1954. London, H.M:S.0., 
1954 75 Ppivs2. 

6. Manitoba. Civil Service Superannu- 
ation Board. Fourteenth Annual Report 


for the Fiscal Year ending 81st March 1968. 
Winnipeg, 1953. Pp. 18. 
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Economics 

7. Hazelett, Clarence William. Practical 
Answers to Inflation, Unemployment, Taxa- 
tion, and Political Leadership. Greenwich, 
Conn., Incentivist Publications, 1952. 
Ppa 24s: 


8. Rudge, Fred. Economic Information 
for Employees; helping Employees under- 
stand the Operation of their Own Company 
as a Prerequisite to Their Understanding 
of the American Business System. New 
London, Conn., National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, 1952. Pp. 209. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


9. Chamberlin, Coleman R. Filing Facts, 
comprising easily understood Time, Work, 
and Cost—Saving Ideas for keeping Records 
m Established Order ...New York, 
National Filing Aid Bureau, 1953. Pp. 67. 


10. Eastman, Robert M. How to reduce 
“Down Time” in the Office; a New Method, 
not unlike Time Study, promises Lower- 
Cost Management of Work. (In Methods. 
July, 1958. Pp. 11-13.) 


11. Field (Marshall) and Company. 
Work Simplification, the Pattern for 
emproving Work Methods. Chicago, 1948? 
Ppaee: 


12. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Some Aspects of 
Standardization in the U.S.A. and in Europe. 
Technical Assistance Mission No. 116. 
Paris, - 19537 “Pps9, 


13. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Dry Electrolytic 
Capacitors, based on Reports submitted by 
Four Selected Plants. Prepared for Mutual 
Security Agency, Productivity and Tech- 
nical Assistance Division. Washington, 
1953 ea 10: 


Industrial Health 


14. Alberta. Department of Public 
Welfare. Ninth Annual Report, 1952-1953. 
Edmonton, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 39. 


15. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
Le Tissage et la Bonnetere. Paris, 1953. 
Pp. 98. 


16. International Labour Office. 
Causes of Accidents in the Coupling of 
Railway Vehicles, and Related Operations 
and Measures for Their Prevention. Report 
on an inquiry by the International Labour 
Office, submitted to the Inland Transport 
Committee of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe at its January 1954 
Session, in response to Resolution No. 44 
of the Commission’s Subcommittee on Rail 
Transport. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 22. 


17. International Labour Office. 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
Fourth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1953- 
1954. 2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 
4 (1)-(2). International Labour Confer- 
ence. Thirty-Seventh Session, Geneva, 
1954. 

18. Labor Health Institute, St. Louis. 
The Labor Health Institute wm Acton, 
based on 1949 Activities, by Elmer Rich- 
man. St. Louis, 1950. 1 Volume. 


Industrial Relations 

19. Blum, Fred H. Toward a Demo- 
cratic Work Process; the Hormel-Packing- 
house Workers’ Experiment. ist ed. New 
York, Harper, 1953. Pp. 229. 

20. National Joint Industrial Council 
for the Flour Milling Industry. Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Report, 1952-53. London, 
1954. Pp. 64. 

21. U.S. Board of Inquiry on the Labor 
Dispute Involving Longshoremen and 
Associated Occupations in the Maritime 
Industry on the Atlantic Coast. Keport 
... pursuant to Section 209 (b) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947 by the 
Board of Inquiry created by Executive 
Order No. 10490. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Poy li, 


Industry 

22. Belsey, Stanley. The Christmas Tree 
Industry in Canada. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1950, *Pp: 6. 

93. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. Pulp and Paper: Canada’s National 
Industry. Montreal, 1953. Pp. 18. 

24. Editorial Research Reports. Troubles 
of the Textile Industry, by Helen B. Shaffer. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 339-354. 


25. Lief, Alfred. The Firestone Story; 
a History of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company. New York, Whittlesey House, 
195L. Pp. 437. 

26. Woolworth (F. W.) Company. 
Woolworth’s First 75 years; the Story of 
Everybody’s Store. New York, 1954. Pp. 62. 


Labour Bureaus 


27. Alberta. Board of Industrial Rela- 


tions. Bulletin on the Board’s Activittes, 
January Isteetee) December= siets i958. 
Edmonton, 1954. 1 Volume (various 
pagings). 

28. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Annual Report, 1953. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1954. Pp. 90. 

29. India. Ministry of Labour. Chief 


Adviser of Factories. Annual Report for 
the Year 1951 on the Working of the Indian 
Dock Labourers Act, 1934 and the Indian 
Dock Labourers’ Regulations, 1948. New 
Delhi, 1952.) Pp. 27) 

30. New York (State Department of 


Labor. Annual Report of the Industrial 
Commissioner, 1952. Albany, 1953. 2 
Volumes. 

31. Victoria. Chief Inspector of 


Factories and Shops. Report for 19852. 
Melbourne, Govt. Printer, 1953. Pp. 47. 

32. Zanzibar. Labour Report, 19652. 
Zanzibar, Government Printer, 1953. Pp. 19. 


Labour Organization 


33. American Federation of Labor. 
Report of the Proceedings of the 72nd Con- 
vention held at St. Louis, Mo., September 
91 to 26 inclusive, 1953. Washington, 1953. 
Pow io? 

34. Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention, Montreal, P.Q., September 14-18, 
1958. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 126, 103 

35. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Report and Record, 28th 


Convention, May 18 to May 26, 1953, 
Chicago. New York, 1953. 1 Volume 
(various pagings). 

36. New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour. Official Proceedings of the 41st 
Annual Convention, Edmundston, N.B., 
September 22nd, 28rd, 24, 1953. St. John, 


1953. Pp. 48. 

37. Newfoundland Federation of Labour. 
Proceedings of the 17th Annual Conven- 
tion...Grand Falls, July 20 to 25, 19653. 
St. John’s; 1953.” Pp. 43. 

38. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. Ontario Pro- 
vincial Council. Proceedings of Forty- 
First Annual Convention held at... 
Sudbury, June. 1st, 2nd, 8rd, 1958. 
Kitchener, 1953. Pp. 72. 
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39. United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. Hithteenth 
Convention Proceedings, 1953, Congress 


Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 21-25, 1953. New 
York, 1953. Pp. 282,77 90: 


40. World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Report of Activity... May 1949 to August 
1953. Presented to the 3rd World Trade 
Union Congress, Vienna, October 10-21, 
1958. Prague, 19538. Pp. 244, 443. 


Labour Organization—History 

41. Cole, George Douglas Howard. 
Attempts at General Union; a Study im 
British Trade Union History, 1818-1834. 
London, Macmillan, 1953. Pp. 217. 

42.U.S. Department of Labor. 
Important Events in American Labor 
History, a Chronology 1778-1953. Washing- 
tonnG. E:Oy 1954p. of. 


Labouring Classes 

43. Great Britain. Royal Commission 
on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population. Report. London, H.MS.O., 
1940 ep 320: 

44. International Labour Office. 
Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped Coun- 


tries). Fifth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1953-1954. 2 Volumes. At head of title: 
Report 5 (1)-(2) International Labour 


Conference. 37th session, 1954. 
45. Workers Education Bureau of 


America. Songs for Labor. Washington, 
American Federation of Labor, 1953? 
Pola 

Management 


46. American Management Association. 
Motivation: the Core of Management. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 44. 

47. Holden, Paul Eugene. Selected Case 
Problems in Industrial Management, by 
Paul E. Holden and Frank K. Shallen- 


berger. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
Pps: 

48. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Controlling Capital Expenditure, 
by John H. Watson. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 76. 

49. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Corporate Directorship, by 


John H. Watson. New York, 1953. Pp. 31. 


Occupations 

50. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in Banking Occupa- 
trons; Banking Functions, Training and 
Qualifications, Earnings and Working Con- 
ditions, Employment Trends and Outlook. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 42. 

51. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Planning and College. Wash- 
ington, G:P.O% 19547" Pp: 19) 
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52. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Out- 
look for Women as Medical X-Ray Tech- 
nicuans. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 53. 


Pensions 


53. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Pensions and Profit Sharing, 
by George B. Buck, jr., and others, and 
the editorial staff of the Bureau of National 
Affairs. Washington, B.N.A., 1953. Pp. 272. 


54. Great Britain. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Committee on the Taxation 
Treatment of Provisions for Retirement. 
Report. London, H.MS.O., 1954. Pp. 158. 

55. Myers, Robert Julius. Long-Range 
Cost Estimates for Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 1953, by Robert J. Myers and 
Eugene A. Rasor. Washington, U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Educations, and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Division of the 
Actuary, 1953. Pp. 56. 

56. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Financial Management of Pension 
Trusts, by Egon von Mauchenheim. New 
York 19545" Ppe43: 


Production 


57. Ord, Lewis Craven. Industrial 
Frustration; Commonsense for Trade 
Unionists. With a foreword by Sir Edward 
Peacock. London, Mayflower Publishing 
Comlitdes 1953=ete prac 

58. Woytinsky, Wladimir S. World 
Population and Production; Trends and 
Outlook, by W. S. Woytinsky, and E. S. 
Woytinsky. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund 91953) 6h p21 268: 


Railroads 


59. Bureau of Information of the 
Eastern Railways, New York. Railroad 
Wages and Labor Relations, 1900-1952, an 
Historical Survey and Summary of Results, 
by Henry E. Jones. New York, 1953. 
ah SBE 

60. Keating, Edward. 
“Labor’; Thirty-Three Years on Rail 
Workers’ Fighting Front. Washington, 
19538: “Ppe30b4 based se one eariicles 
which appeared in Labor during the last 
30 years.” 


The Story of 


Wages and Hours 


61. Bjork, Lief. Wages, Prices and 
Social Legislation in the Soviet Union. 
Translated from the Swedish by M. A. 
Michael. London, Dennis Dobson Ltd., 
1953. Pp. 199. 

62. Douty, Harry 
Impact on Wage Structures. 
GilOs 1954s Pp 20) 


Mortimer. Union 
Washington, 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


a 
Week Ended March 20, 1954 Week Ended Feb. 20, 1954 














Total Males Females | Total Males Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10, 148 5,049 5,099 10,139 5, 047 5,092 
A; Civilian labour forcetc., ene eee 2a ee 5, 236 4,044 1,192 5, 230 4,046 1,184 
Persons /ateworkessa 0 Sete ee ee 4,805 3,671 1,134 4,796 3,665 1,131 
SOJHOUTS;OLsMOLe sce eee tea es 4,459 3,476 983 4,442 3,461 981 
Lessithan'35 hours... cae eee one 346 195 151 354 204 150 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 153 123 30 160 129 31 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. 10 “ ag Me he 
(bb) zontshort, Girne seen eaeee een eee 61 50 11 56 45 11 
(c) lost job during the week................. s - se 4 oa # 
(d) found job during the week............... a = ~ + = be 
(oe) badiweatherteer a toe oe 12 12 S 28 27 ue 
(f) illness 25.08 ner oe aera eee er) Bean gee oe 30 21 31 22 - 
(e)binduatrial dispute... escoae, ec a. an 4 a : : 4 
(h)svacation ees. nee ep eee een eee, s ‘ 3 . * ka 
G)Mothere ae, 4. we ee ee 24 21 - 23 18 - 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 193 72 121 194 75 119 
Persons with jobs not at work................... 113 89 24 122 103 19 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 110 88 22 Ie 99 18 
(a) alatdeotitoriiolltwecl eee nes 21 19 S 23 22 * 
(b))-bad weathers. 9 aoe ee ee ~ 4 N a af ? 
(g):allness . <8. eae en ee 57 43 14 57 44 13 
(a) industrial dispites eee een eye se “e is 2 - “4 
(e) tvacation 2c meee ee eee 17 13 ad 17 14 ~ 
() Sother. 33s o ee eee ee eee 12 10 id 11 10 S 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... s i) “ ha - tg 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)....... 318 284 34 312 278 34 
B. Persons not in the labour force................... 4,912 1,005 3,907 4,909 1,001 3,908 
(a) Permanently unable or too old to work... 186 123 63 184 124 60 
(D)Bkeeping houses. meeen eee 3,399 i 3,396 3,394 — 3,390 
(G@) oreoven Wor NSO) cos ook enoconcneeeneese. 682 857 325 685 357 828 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 626 510 116 626 505 121 
C6) OUHOr Mir as oncicns ee es er 19 12 20 11 * 


a ee le Se Be ei i 


() Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 



































Week Ended March 20, 1954 Week Ended February 20, 1954 
= Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time Total Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Total looking for; worl see eee eee 332 310 22 325 303 22 
Wit hOuiti] Oo bs peter cs sees ee 318 296 22 312 292 20 
Und oral anont hee sae eee 71 — — 71 — —_ 
l=" 3) IMOnbisc ae me eee 134 a —_ 165 — _ 
Ar (Hao, fond noceuckeonan 91 — — 59 —_ — 
(| 2 mGnths eee anes 17 oe — 13 — — 
ihe R al opasaoaoe i Awan a coladoosdwune nd me — z — 
19 ——and\O.vers 1 eee ne = — — - —_ — 
Worked 2 cite aee eeeee ae Rae 14 14 = 13 11 - 
[—[4 hourssa see eee - va vd = td bs 
15—34 hours }44e eee ui si ‘ = a 








* Less than 10,000 
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TABLE A-3. 





REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 20, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 




















Pabale Man 
— Canada Nfid N.S. Que Ont. Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes Ft Ser OR ROI ie e250 86 386 1,512 1,927 899 426 
PMRICUItUT al: ei. ee v oss cs ch ee cee 791 : 42 212 206 314 16 
Nona Noricultunals serie sisie cies eiciere 4,445 85 344 1,300 1,721 585 410 
DLAC SEG e ile tie ealkinlet cae b+ oh3) nin tse» 4,044 68 307 1,160 1,451 730 328 
Agricultural Jre9s Suc Pabst 768 “ 40 209 199 304 15 
INoneAericulturalen scene sce-cccniacr. 3,276 67 267 951 1,252 426 313 
PCMIALOS cy er, eh oe onan ss oe wo ne se cine 1,192 18 79 352 476 169 98 
Agricultural... 002. 5.ssceee- esses: 23 a - * 10 = 
Non=Aericulturalenesret ssc oseciet ey 1,169 18 77 349 469 159 97 
FAL aly CSIR ate cre clstererns crc sine e Seis ele cee 5, 236 86 386 1,512 1,927 899 426 
MA TORVOAT Suc ciciocis oie ciaheieccsieiss sieeve ons 492 11 36 179 158 76 32 
DOR 2AVVEATS oe cai chee ics sisi etersalars Sasraioes 697 15 49 232 238 ir 46 
DAA BY CATS or cue seis hil ker st soea sa akoene se onoiei 2,449 40 174 705 897 425 208 
A GARY GATS ter nieve 's eictast: alate o isiee ete ve.8s 1,404 18 107 360 549 247 123 
Gp sya DinGl Ons bod oucooouaugobe ade 194 ~ 20 36 85 34 i7¢ 
Persons with Jobs 
PA StavustelOUDS sectarian secs s/o: s/ausiet erie 4,918 80 342 1,390 1,838 868 400 
LCS ee Tore reielcifevstensxsiere ase susieilshefshers 3, 760 63 267 1,050 1,373 702 305 
IRE NAS, Jean cece Had oe MOC ar Eee 1,158 17 75 340 465 166 95 
PAToei Cul Gute eer a eves avers sps)ric,eraie okete, st ayais a 784 ~ 41 210 203 313 16 
Non eAericul turalien yo. semiae serie ces-isler 4,134 79 301 1,180 1,635 555 384 
Pea GaVVOUK Cr Sep rey teiid creievre rel cletee- 6.5 eyoueder oascs 3, (12 69 257 1,063 1,491 492 340 
ULES RM eae rane cha void: svete cttues #aie-8 sveleve'lsys 2,658 53 191 dol 1,063 347 253 
IRATROS, 25225 Sa ere eerie Geuoeee a otc 1,054 16 66 3l2 428 145 87 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
iBejda SEED. . ono aOR OBO ENS DE EI IS oe oe 318 * 44 122 89 31 26 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
OUD DOXCSERin ere iilove.e selene sala ase asiesere 4,912 154 467 1,349 1,558 933 451 
I ANE c5 3 tad eS BO Bee RO ore CI CIRIENCTO Cotas 1,005 55 110 249 268 212 heel 
[R@Tt) al CSE ea ered ais cieteieisis sis ieceloleres one 3,907 99 357 1,100 1,290 721 340 


ors recess ee ee na SS 


* Less than 10,000 


TABLE A-4._DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Sources: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Se inal Tannin Gil 


B.C. Canada Adult 





Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies ene Total ae 

ee es ee Ace daa ve ooo eee 2,777 | 18,005 | 48,607] 17,904 7,924 | 95,217 39,044 
ero epee a RTE 2'198 | 13,575 | 39,041 | 12,975 6,123 | 73,912 30. 700 
MGR is kl bane eee nee 3/998 | 46,033 | 104,842 | 25,165 | 14,423 | 194,391 95,818 
HOR TRUE ee es. ou Vaieus's Eo 4531 | 35,318 | 86,059 | 23,560 | 15,030 | 164,498 66, 083 
RORtee Ghee ace cele. caee pene 4'049 | 34,294 | 90,120 | 27,208 | 13,197 | 168, 868 68, 269 
NOho= January March. ©.2.-c0n.ecereccs ne 976 3,922 | 11,950 3,907 2,182 | 22,937 8, 610 
{0st Januarye March... voces ccs eta om 743 5,052 | 16,389 3,785 2,235 | 28,223 11,957 


ee ee a arenes 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Source: Immigration Branch, 



































x3 _ a0 
rs] 60. 
a Seas oe 
E sels ae | oe 
aie Ys a _ oy Cr Ae 6 
Month Ss g £5 [ae = = FY 3 ss 2 
ee es SBA a .5 a a we} Sas B a 
a B S ag go 5 f) ag| San 5 wn 8 
Oo n | = — mH al 
So 4 ea Ss real — “sh om) o] oO 34 
aS 3 aqg|/ds - fe Se} sog He a Se 
a2 & HO | 0.9 iB 50 Ao | SOS = ea) °,9 
aa Ol BOI OR ea < SH | seO] 4 ) HS 
195t— Total ane eee eee ee CHONG Hani Oe Soe alle A 46 olen ZORSOON|| a eaeretall Caer ree ae | cea te 5,402 | 114, 786 
L952——TOtal genet ee EES OIG |b 5.50 ollaGeooslltc cat o LG 30 71 re catalan tere ct ee eee 1,526 85, 029 
1953-=T otalirecrscn eee eee 10,021 |6,339 |1,855 |3,185 |13, 766} 17,250 879 | 26,492 |10,380} 966 91,133 
19583—January—March.............. 1,355 9595 al een| eae S| ata DOOD Ite age ts | se Re ee | ee iid 11,889 
1954—January—March.............. aS aan em 9 366 546 |2,501 OL iaSirl 127 4,161 |2,269 173 15, 739 











Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with 








Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Agricul- 
ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 
Trapping, 

Mining 

1948—Average............. 32 
1944—Average............. 33 
1945—Average............. 35 
1946—Average............. 4] 
1947—Average............. 42 
1948—Average............. 49 
p49 — A veraveseeee alee: 49 
1950—Average............. 55 
1951—Average............. 70 
1952—Average............. 76 
IER SAO PEO. coo cousone 73 
1951—September........... 76 
Octobers a eee 81 
iINOvemberseaeee oe. 83 
Decembers.eay see 81 
1052 Januar yee ee 79 
Hebriiany seamen teen 80 
March eae eee 74 

opr ete pee ee 63 

IME ay i cee oe ea oe 69 

JUNG Veneer ome 71 

dul yey Seotoe atan oe 71 
AUSUSt lao ee 78 
September........... 80 
Octoberwana. ee 82 
November........... 83 
iIDecembereeeeeee ee 76 
1958—January.....:........ 71 
Ine DnU sir Va 69 

Mair Chiles atte eee a 61 

AD Tal eae tee oe ree 61 
Mayer eae eee 69 

JUNG? See et hates oe 75 

Julye eee Se HU 
ANMAN og sc atnaccaGoner 80 
September........... 81 
Octobereena ee 78 
November........... Heal 
Decembere:..22 oak 72 
1954—January.............. 65 
Hebruanyaeee eerie: 66 








Manu- 
facturing 


324 
330 


317 
320 








Construc- 
tion 














Utilities 
Transport- 
ation 
Communi- 
cation, 
Storage, 
Trade 








* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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Finance, 
Services, 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 


227 
228 


224 
226 








Supple- 
mentary 
Labour 
Income 








earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 


Total 





T Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 



























































Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,391,789. 
= 3 
om i=} 
E a | s : 
Year and Month zu ° =| 3 = 3 
i= o = ao = 
s 3 es) nH Ra 2 ° ve 2 g | 48 
Spates oy he a a head ake", to Ata A 
=| = mie > z © Ss = +s 3 pS 
S 2 aiaoke 1 © o) 3 = S we = sire) 
iS} Z, fai cae Zz Z Co fo) = oD) <q MoO 
OA A VCLAG Camere rik oP exis othe aisiaysies Woy ss ako < 93-3] 92-1} 104-3] 97-8} 94-7] 93-6} 97-2] 88-1} 97-1 
NGA SSSA W CLA g Garman eave es) Satis onayerie WS ls seo 0% 102-6) 99-6} 105-2) 101-2} 98-9) 97-2) 99-5) 93-7] 101-3 
1940 A VEraly © arien tA. ey meee, oy 2ers ahs, a ate 8 LOO: 0 eee 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0; 100-0) 100-0; 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 
LODO ANVICLa S Crp ene eet ceo 5 wate toes C5) eee 110-3} 95-6} 102-6) 100-5} 102-7} 100-8) 100-8} 104-5) 100-8 
LO Sle ACV. CLAS MEE ry clorch fe ocies ts hase 6 sok 108-8} 111-7 112-6} 100-3} 109-0) 109-2} 110-4] 103-9} 106-0) 112-4} 106-1 
1.0 DI ARV ON AD Chee ee ion tec aystousiau ce atcsye hovane Ai 111-6} 130-2 123-2) 104-0] 109-5) 113-4} 112-0] 106-0} 111-4) 120-8} 106-7 
TORS SASVCL AS Gi mei etek ralereisrase shots iavsiars, othe = 113-4] 140-9 116-4] 101-2] 101-4) 112-8} 114-7] 107-2} 116-0) 128-5} 108-4 
Mar. Th, TOG) 6 cea sts Sleaiers pana eae 107-6) 107-8) 102-3} 98-5} 111-9} 109-9) 108-3] 100-7) 101-4} 110-9} 102-6 
Jan. ily AUGER: stead Me a ote ete ee ee 113-0} 132-4) 116-7) 99-3) 107-8} 113-8] 114-5) 106-7) 113-5) 125-7} 106-4 
Feb. iho IIE 35 ht Oke One THe Se peer 110-3} 125-3 110-8} 101-0} 100-6) 110-6} 113-1] 104-0} 106-2) 121-6} 101-0 
Mar MOOS eremn: rics, stpeye aoe tatetay apahetiarrs:6 110-0} 117-8 103-7| 97-9} 98-6] 109-7} 112-9] 102-5) 105-7} 122-7) 102-1 
Apr (OSS mee. prey tera sche sevens ois 110-0} 122-4) 104-0} 96-9) 96-6] 108-3] 1138-2} 102-9} 105-7] 121-6) 104-6 
May MeO OS merneteemmart acest cin sees Tals 110-9} 133-6 108-3} 97-4} 94-8] 109-1} 113-4] 104-8} 109-2] 123-6) 106-5 
June 1 TEs etn SCE SE ne Cre Deere ete 112-4] 144-1 118-8] 100-7} 99-6] 111-8} 113-7) 106-7] 115-1] 127-7) 108-1 
July I>. OB s Ee oan dee a sop Cohn ee nee 114-9} 154-7 119-6} 103-9} 100-4] 113-7) 115-7} 109-3) 119-7) 131-3] 111-6 
Aug. Th, “IGE et Sinn eo oe tedig oo Seo eae 115-6) 156-6 124-6} 104-2] 105-4} 114-0} 115-4} 110-5] 123-3) 135-2) 114-2 
Sept LOO SRE er eer ar, citer tint )e.3.s- 8 116-6| 156-0 124-7] 104-0] 107-1) 115-6} 116-5) 111-1} 123-3) 135-6} 114-7 
Oct. nme OOS mieweiy peveycrate wv stems a viare dias seers 116-9} 157-4 119-8] 104-7| 102-2) 116-2) 117-1] 110-5) 123-9) 135-0] 114-6 
Nov Peel O Oder siete Clicks ste sicire «as 115-9} 149-8 125-2} 103-9) 101-9} 116-3) 116-3} 108-7) 124-1) 132-4} 110-2 
Dec Ihe, ROE (5 wip ieee RCL cnn 114-1} 141-2 121-1} 100-2} 102-3) 114-6} 114-8) 108-8} 122-7) 130 1} 107-1 
Jan. LPO GARE SER Conia tii cae fe 109-9] 125-4) 105-8) 97-5} 99-7] 108-7} 112-3] 104-7} 115-9) 124-7} 103-2 
Feb. ha ANG BY: AS: ph orn cites hinto ciel aoe reese 107-0} 113-4 96-0} 95-4} 97-6) 105-7} 110-8} 100-9} 109-5} 118-3) 97-5 
Mar. Lem LOD Aaa arcs oie dib seats aia.w oo 106-5) 112-9 102-4] 95-2) 97-0} 105-1} 110-1} 99-6) 108-6] 119-3) 98-1 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at March 
ey ole eo Ge lne See eee 100-0} 0-2 3:4] 3-4) 2-4) 28-3) 43-4) 5-0] 2-4) 5-0) 8-5 























Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month —— | Average |———-—_______Y—_| Average 


Aggregate| Average Weekly Aggregate] Average Weekly 


Employ- Wasi Wages and} Employ- Wages and 
y |Wages and j Weekly |Wagesand | 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

AOS J Avera e sosecctacr cite sei 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
1948—Average.........eeeecee: 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average.............085: 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average............5000- 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
195L——Arv.eraceenmeer aia ae 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average.............s00- 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140°3 127-6 56.11 
1958—-Asverace sense eerie 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
Mar. Ded 952 \sx biercra eee ae 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 65.72 
Jan. 1a 953 eRe cece: 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. TOD St ee eter 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. Ma RY ee oon Sarre ice 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. TEST eet Sonat wile fot 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May 1a Sa is es RG ee ce! 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 18195320 eer 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 181953 Feber 114-9 154-5 134-0 BY MYA 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. ART 95 3:9. ere eee tees 115-6 155°3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept Tey, BRO ames etsy Shabby 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. del D0 Gute renee tes 116-9 158-7 135°3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov 11953. eee ee ee 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec 1 ODS tee ees ee 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan. ioe ge bean pe 2 om 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. LED D954) a crear 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar De OD At. Le gener 106-5 147-6 138-0 59.30 108-1 151-2 139-2 61.20 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
pet and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels and restaurants, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational 
service). 
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TABLE C-3.—_AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLL 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES ” ¥ 





Area and Industry 





PAYROLLS 
Mar. 1 |Mar. 1 |Feb. 1 |Mar. 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
(a) PROVINCES 
NeWLOUNG an Geer titchiee erstellen cies 112-9 113-4 117-8 170-0 165-8 163-8 
Prince Edward Tisland seesaw mcs cen 102-4 96-0 103°+7 132-6 127-6 140-0 
Nova Scotia. Merete te iches tie ojanl teeravensera eietets 95-2 95-4 97-9 128-7 126-0 128-4 
Newel runs wicioas ion tiie es cece 97-0 97-6 98-6 | 131-3 129-4 130-1 
ATO CRS 38 SGA a OE eek: 105-1 105-7 | 109-7 | 145-9] 144-8 | 147-1 
Ontario PE Peete co AG claieye aiety a 606 wae ahare OM 110-1 110-8 112-9 152-7 152-1 151-1 
IMPS TET EO Dae ee etete sxctare c, turecet alors s Gua aisverteues 99-6 100-9 102-5 132-3 133-3 131-0 
Baskarenewanleer ec ies ce tnscser cee 108-6 | 109-5} 105-7 | 146-0 | 145-2 | 136-1 
Alberta tS ees ne eee tp mitileceneaceeens 119-3 118-3 122-7 163-2 159-6 157-8 
Sri bisa @ OLUMNUOA sasat, etotie cis c serene tere 98-1 97-5 102+1 138-4 | 133-7 | 139-9 
AUN AT) Atte ne tc  ctsha ces aconeee 106-5 | 107-0 | 110-0 | 147-6] 146-2 | 147-0 
(b) Merropotitan AREAS 
Sins UST on aco CORE RC GIOU DICE ee 106-6 | 106-7 | 112-4] 144-0} 141-2] 147-2 
Sydney SteBSG. Oe RAD EOE See ree aA hee 94-7 96-7 104-6 121-9 119-1 134-1 
Halifax ME, Me rehate eraudic wislel ce ata ywieie aie altro este 116-1 116-7 115-9 159°5 156-9 150-8 
Shut leine 5 34 See emo Oe GhnEnmee 108-2 108-4 108-4 144-2 143-0 136-1 
Muebecwe eee calle ce ers hastens 105-0 |} 104-6 | 106-6 | 141-4} 140-5 | 137-8 
Sherbrookotenrirccs cairo cease cee 97-3 98-9 | 107-8 | 129-3 | 130-6 | 141-8 
MDAC Ge RT VOUS je. aia; qt cra tetein inicien'e Hoste 94-7 95-8 95-5 | 128-5 | 129-0 | 122-8 
Drummondwillens see aeeeeiocsosncien oe 69-7 70-9 86-8 93-6 95-3 | 115-1 
Montren lap reatticcs ciccistoctore cies ove aeteraisie 109-5 | 109-7} 112-4 | 151-5 | 149-8 | 147-8 
Ottawa Eller or anteaters seni ote 105:0 | 105-2 | 107-0} 144-3} 143-9 | 139-6 
REteLDOLOUM price wis vce Meals s ccictrs)ens 100-2 100-6 94-3 139-7 139-2 128-0 
Osha waepemeie ds cece. cate ae: 158-4 | 160-6 | 164-6] 209-0} 214-7 | 223-5 
INfayarh go, NAIEE ea peo SOnE cme or 149-8 154-1 162-7 234-9 239-6 251-8 
Sta@atharinesh. ccs). este sheets \ teers 111-2 | 111-8 | 123-6] 152-3 | 152-0 | 166-7 
SINGOROM POs eee orcisicts cle acts eg sisson wae s 118-7 | 119-0} 117-5 | 166-7 | 164-4) 156-7 
RET aa rva dL GOT eee etc a os. svayvatste! sr siove orate eesce 105-1 106-1 110-0 141-3 142-8 145-5 
IBVAMELONG meee cake Cie ciss Sn ereiesneee 83-4 80-6 96-2 | 113-3 | 106-2 | 125-5 
GaGa noo esioiaaisis ore Sueersee awe 99-3 99-3 107-9 137-2 135°6 148-8 
BEC TE GHOn Clete rete tat cass. creole: sta sxe si ousyele\ susie 103-7 105 +2 107°2 142-4 144-2 144-8 
UCU UIiy Aer erin wraists Siete ayers siege seve ase 133-7 | 183-7 | 181-9 | 181-3 | 183-3] 1738-3 
TECINCL OMI aerate etches civ arato aot ee a) ate os ast sina a's 111-0 111-4 111-9 153-3 150-8 149°5 
SALMIGM Treen isiviicsins sie caine seen 114-6 | 116-4 | 122-7} 169-4) 172-0] 172-1 
WindSOL aan teen cc oss os cise see eerne.s 106-2 | 106-8} 112-4] 143-9} 144-7] 153-0 
SanltistemVarlonceries cs oc cctesieticesens 108-1 111-1 132-4 140-2 149-2 177°6 
He Walliam——ete Arohutyees case eer 102-5 | 107-8 |) 114-1 137-0 | 142-8] 151-1 
Winnipeg..... Qos cree ccc ce ccc ence eeees 99-3 100-1 101-3 134-2 134-2 133-2 
ROL IN Ae aac ie cicis eis cisely ssleisinom ee os 112-7 112-4 106-8 157-2 152-7 136°9 
Sas lkca COOme erratic cle crore: sactavce sions cravwieine's 112-2 113-1 107-2 158-1 155-9 139-9 
SCLIN ONUGOM Meteyerer ye oletote cezsier ster tavieueto.cie'a'=-» 132-9 131-3 138-6 185-6 180-4 191-1 
Gal payee etic ciiidlece cileleteisiclteeis 122-5 | 122-3] 122-2 | 168-8] 164-5 | 160-8 
VAN COUMELM me ntar ree cle sisters teres scre 98-2 98-0 99-9 | 137-4] 133-2 | 132-4 
Wala Vere i ts ces buh OR oo CRORES ODE OnIECC 107-3 | 104-8 | 110-8] 147-7 | 140-7} 150-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)...........-. 90-0 97-7 103-8 136-4 137-4 | 165-2 
IMEI ome a Pereyatal cio. o siete elois a10 eteie. xe 108-4 | 105-9} 113-4 | 148-8 | 146-1 149-7 
WEEE Risin? 9 goonbeavaASOODOOOeC 108-1 108-3 112-7 | 151-2] 150-0] 151-9 

DurablevGoods!s. ....cesmustee seins «or 118-2 | 118-5} 123-7 | 165-2 | 163-6] 168-8 

INon-DurableiGoods..2 2.2. .+ +++" 99-5 99-5 | 102-8} 137-4] 136-4] 136-7 
WONStLUCTION Er eer msiescisietss ster 89-6 91-7 93-7 137-8 136-1 142-2 
Transportation, storage, communi- - 

Rad 2 bls head Ba HOSE On Goon eab ode 105-1 105-2 | 105-1 137-5 | 1385-7 | 132-8 
Public utility operation............... 109-5 | 110-0} 105-9] 158-7] 157-9} 144-5 
Aes, 25 CSA Ges aaa eae oer ome mn 110-4 111-3 110-1 151-1 150-6 141-6 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 124-9 124-5 123-3 157-3 155-6 145-9 
SOT Coc erties we nmiagnecis sine neon. 105-8 | 105-7 | 105-6] 142-5] 140-0] 1382-7 
Industrialscomposite,...cce ee. «+ «lei 106-5 | 107-0} 110-0 | 147-6 | 146-2} 147-0 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportati 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


EXMPLOY MENT 


Mar. 1 |Feb. 1 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 





Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries in Dollars 





Mar. 1 |Feb. 1 |Mar. 1 
1954 1954 1953 
56.51 54.90 52.19 
43.62 44.80 45.32 
SOrou 49.45 49.05 
61.21 50.15 50.25 
57.06 56.26 54.98 
61.41 60.75 59.56 
56.36 56.05 54.58 
55.69 54.96 53.58 
60.74 59.93 57.76 
64.39 62.60 62.59 
59.30 58.47 57.40 
43.54 42.64 42.14 
60.42 57.85 60.23 
48.93 47.85 46.23 
47.79 47 .30 45.18 
47.80 47.67 46.30 
47.92 47.61 47.58 
55.76 | 55.34 52.92 
52.18} 52.21 51.60 
57.77 56.98 55.36 
53.93 53.70 51.33 
62.50 61.95 60.79 
67.19 68.08 69.22 
71.54 70.94 70.53 
67.38 66.93 66.85 
62.19 61.17 59.51 
62.34 62.46 61.69 
59.51 ov .12 Hive 
54.31 53.71 54.13 
55.86 | 55.76 54.87 
12.05 73.38 70.21 
56.01 54.92 54,28 
71.88 71.83 68.43 
68.32 68.29 69.05 
66.10 68.49 68.48 
60.17 59.62 60.11 
53.65 53.25 51.46 
53.34 51.94 49.33 
52.55 51.42 48.84 
56.91 55.98 56.02 
57.99 56.61 55.13 
61.28 59.50 58.21 
57.31 55.86 57.37 
60.53 56.15 61.12 
70.51 70.91 67.70 
61.20 60.60 59.25 
65.67 64.88 64.06 
56.61 56.19 54.21 
63.70 61.48 61.50 
62.71 61.86 60.77 
69.28 68.61 65.31 
50.65 50.06 47.81 
53.20 52.75 50.32 
38.91 Bomad 36.55 
59.30 58.47 57.40 


on equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 








Year and Month 





1945—Average...... 
1946—Average...... 
1947—Average...... 
1948—Average...... 
1949—A verage...... 
1950—Average...... 
1951—Average...... 
1952—A verage...... 
19583—A verage...... 


Wiehe, 3, GRY oe 
Sane ae LObomen ee 
Hebel hoboneee ee 
iM Gie, Thee DOES cca 
faljoyes We TERS aoe 
Mayeul e19S3eeecnee 
dhbhors: iby GROG EIe A ote 
Vulva LOS Smee 
JNU tbe” AIOE. ola Ae 
Septal do seeeeeee 
Oct elosawe ee 
INOwan ll Ob aie ee 
Decae |e t05saeren 
Be, My MOM os du. 
Beslan od eee oe 
Wwe, Me BY a 





All Manufactures 


Average 
Hours 


No. 


_ 
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“I Or DP OO OWN O RMR OO ~ Co O10 DW HD OAT 








Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 





cts. 


98-6 


137- 
138: 


140 
140 





























Durable Goods 
Average oe Average | Average 
Weekly gle Hourly Weekly 
Wages ours | Earnings | Wages 
$ No. cts. $ 

30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 
29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 
34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 
38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 
41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 
43 .82 42-5 il2-0 47.60 
48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 
53.62 41.6 139-8 58.16 
56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 
53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 
51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 
56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 
56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 
56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 
56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 
56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 
56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 
55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 
55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 
56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 
56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 
57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 
54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 
57.14 40-8 151-4 61.77 
57.69 41-3 151- 62.65 


> 
— 
So 





— 
(SS) 
or 

NES PE AOWONWOOOHRN OS co COnmnocqm 


140- 




















Non-Durable Goods 





: Average 
Ageraee | Hourly 
Earnings 

No. cts. 
43-7 60:7 
42-6 63-8 
42-3 73-4 
42-0 84-0 
42-0 90-6 
42-2 95-2 
41-7 107-2 
41-3 117-4 
40-9 122-9 
41-5 116-0 
38-2 121-8 
41-8 120-8 
41-7 120-7 
41-8 121-3 
41-5 122-4 
41-3 123-1 
40-8 123-5 
40-6 123-4 
40.8 123-0 
41-1 123-7 
41-0 124-8 
40-7 126-1 
37:8 129-1 
40-6 127-9 
40-7 128-2 











Average 
Weekly 


Wages 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














ps ah) a Average Hourly Earnings 
Average Hours Worked Gener sy 
Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 

1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
INewioundlands tyc sar cc ie tie cee eee ee ees 43-1 44-0 41-0 137-0 140-5 132-9 
ING VA SCOUTS. en nkeeeee ee Be ee dyer ean en On 40-9 40-0 41-3 125-6 126-9 119-9 
News Brunswick & sckera tere aaa ee 42-5 41-3 42-7 125-0 126-5 118-6 
QUEBEC Rae ee Ai here ee ore ll Sees Bh 42-4 42-1 43-6 126-8 126-6 120-1 
Ontatid, ce puake tare cn mee eee eee 40-5 40-3 41-7 148-3 147-9 142-5 
Manitobas tat ore cee co 0 aah ean Seen oie ee eee 40-7 40-5 41-0 134-5 134-8 129-2 
Saskatchewan se e.ne ete ee ee sn ees 40-9 40-5 40-8 143-2 141-6 132-4 
AID Er ta sees s Sera es BEE ee Geet ee ea Ae 40-2 39-4 40-5 145-7 143-9 137-8 
Jevoqeciay Colliesm siti. canon oonce¥ouoesoossdlsusunee sce: 38-1 36-5 38-3 169-4 169-1 163-6 
Montreal 27.22 ers ene roe she rete ote he ee ee 41-7 41-1 42-6 132-9 132-9 126-9 
TOLOMCO Neto asker Me ce ee ee ee ee ee ee 40-5 49-0 41-2 148-4 147-5 142-3 
Flanvilit Onacreee eee e cS ee 39-1 39-4 40-5 159-3 159-9 155-0 
Windsor reece eet ee oa eee eee 40-1 40-4 42-5 168-7 169-2 164-0 
Winnipeg See ee ae on eet eee Cee 2 te ee ee 40-5 40-2 40-8 133-1 133-2 127-9 
VAT COU VEL ere ere IoC Oe OL eee 37-7 36-3 Sees 166-2 164-1 160-3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 





























Earnings Wages 
Industry ans ees thee aa 

Mar. 1;Feb. 1) Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1) Feb. 1\Mar. 1 

1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 

no. no no. cts cts. |) cts $ $ $ 
IMIR, ag.5.3.0 DSSS cigs GHIOe DO Eee bis oceigrrcncte air 6 42-4] 42-6| 42-1] 157-5] 158-3] 152-9] 66.78] 67.44] 64.37 
Wreteleraiiutn Ceererper ct rite torah na cco een eas 43-7| 44-6| 44-5) 161-0} 160-9] 154-3) 70.36) 71.76) 68.66 
(SOIC aE tones cic icon aches oe SNe eee berabeneea cia, Shot. nee lol's 45-5| 46-1| 46-4] 136-7| 133-2] 1382-4) 62.20} 61.41) 61.43 
@thermme teil heet see ese e cal a aac ee one ae riers 42-7| 43-7| 43-2! 175-4] 177-2) 168-9] 74.90] 77.44) 72.96 
PED Te sea Meee a eed Reece srs per esa tie) Wo cath Bens: farted ic. caeh! alton ayes 39-9] 39-3] 37-6] 154-6] 157-4] 152-8] 61.69} 61.86) 57.45 
(Gye eer ee oh AE cur Weua lc toce su raluars Buarevalb dais VORA onan 38-3] 37-7| 35-7] 149-4] 152-6] 149-2] 57.22) 57.53) 53.26 
Oiltancinatucalsrasmas ener eee ere eer ane aren: 46-11 45-5) 45-7| 170-7| 172-5| 164-6] 78.69) 78.49) 75.22 
IN\GmEIsTeA ws 3 HicsOeeeere Ge oe acm CRAIG eR ere eae 42-7| 41-6] 42-5] 147-9] 148-8] 146-2] 63.15] 61.90) 62.14 
iMiernmiaonineive.cs docandou spa u smu oEmend “boom moomoban fot c 41-0| 40-7) 42-1] 140-7] 140-4] 134-4] 57.69] 57.14) 56.58 
OOO CES DAVEE OS ie: oy-lere cated cnt cus sais oer cup eve sts Jere lctey atures 41-0| 40-9] 41-1] 122-2] 121-7] 115-5] 50.10) 49.78) 47.47 
INSEE TROGMICSS bas one eos pabe Ge anpis SuonE roo sone se 39-4| 39-6| 40-1] 148-8] 148-9] 143-5] 58.63} 58.96] 57.54 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 40-3} 40-3) 40-4! 109-2] 107-8} 101-7) 44.01} 48.44] 41.09 
(Cia mail oROCIVAIS oc dcbds Po aaecasanjosSeunogboutcce 41-9} 41-4| 42-6] 135-4] 134-4] 124-5] 56.73) 55.64) 53.04 
Bread and other bakery products...........-....... 42-6| 42-9] 43-9] 108-9] 108-9] 101-9} 46.39] 46.72] 44.73 
iDunilkee! arnch Teavelis IheWOrdss coco onnceneecdage tadooudae 39.2] 38-9] 40-4] 155-1] 153-9] 140-4| 60.80] 59.87) 56.72 
MowbaccamncetovaceOlproauctsmen reese iter ane 39-3] 40-3] 40-8] 121-9] 117-8] 117-5| 47.91] 47.47) 47.94 
IRmoloveye OO NOS, 6 coo g oan oevo dm oMecoo Huon IMD dUuAenOS 40-6| 40-8] 42-0] 146-1) 147-0} 142-7] 59.32) 59.98 59.93 
TL @EHELONTR TORRONE, 6 ono goes abe nn atdodougunSeoaboondaes 40-5| 40-4| 42-0] 98-5} 98-6] 94-3) 39.89] 39.83] 39.61 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 40-3) 40-0] 42-0] 94-3] 94-4] 90-7] 38.00] 37.76] 38.09 
Textile products (except clothing)..................-.. 41-0) 40-6} 42-8} 110-4} 110-0) 106-9 45.26 44.66 45.75 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.............-.. 38-6| 37-6] 40-1} 110-4] 110-6] 109-7] 42.61] 41.59) 43.99 
\Worlllen poe ee anso5cngaos peeoe un decdos spancacsdne 41-9] 41-3} 44-6] 105-4} 104-9) 101-7] 44.16) 43.32) 45.36 
Synthetic textiles and silk... ....0..,-5.6--0eeee ene: 43-5| 44-2) 46-0] 115-1] 113-7| 108-0) 50.07} 50.26) 49.68 
Clotiingr(textilerand! furs) srs.) oer ere etic) 38-5| 37-5] 40-3) 98-5} 98-5] 95-1) 37.92 36.94 38.33 
Wiem's Glows. 5 un z500cgdgsobanesmoud cbaomaeN0GO ne 38.5| 37-6] 40-2] 96-7| 96-9] 92-9] 37.23] 36.43] 37.35 
\Woenvenis Gennes’ 6 ono ogon guess Ond coo OS wae brn oF 37-6| 36-5) 38-3] 104-4] 104-2] 102-4] 39.25) 38.03 39.22 
TRIM, COOC San 04 cacampodonodGoosuoO Kg ASE Oepouad ge one 38-8] 38-0} 41-6) 99-6] 98-6] 94-6] 38.64] 37.47 39.35 
CAN CVGb OIRO ICUS Ia ood on odo ooobedo cob OmAMoohe een boon 41-7| 40-4) 42-4] 124-8] 122-8] 119-1) 52.04) 49.61) 50.50 
Stenngr eyavel olleneviaye seaullsy <3 o.G5 6a ynconeaonoaseoodnsdnae 40-9} 38-9] 41-4] 134-0) 131-7] 127-9} 54.81] 51.23) 52.95 
TE WEATHLAGERE, «a Sos. data GOS UOEnO OT ero en eo NO HO ceeno ice ioe 42-6| 42-6| 43-7] 113-4) 113-0} 108-2) 48.31) 48.14 47.28 
(Oyulhvare Troe! HROCINEIS co non aoe doc oeodemenasenanaoe 43-2| 43-0) 44-6] 106-8] 106-5) 102-4] 46.14) 45.80, 45.67 
IPHONE (ROLONKONSS oo cu gd cco cool Dude oO c7 mn or BE Odor ondaETe 42-8} 43-1] 43-7] 158-2} 158-0} 148-9 yawel 68. 10} 65.07 
Prulpranid palper Mule. a. is chs cleave te wee oe 43-3} 43-8] 44-2] 169-6] 169-5} 159-4) 73.44 74.24 70.45 
Opie paper products ssi pi i cece = le 41-5| 41-2) 42-3) 124-4) 123-3 118-3 51.63 50.80 50.04 
Printing publishing and allied industries............... 39-9] 39-8} 39-9) 164-5) 162-2 155-6) 65.64) 64.56 62.08 
MT TOneAnGistbeele pLOCUCUS ss cesee oes = lade = cit ei! 40-9| 40-4| 42-1) 156-7} 156-2 151-4 64.09 63.10 63.74 
Agricultural implements...........--.-.++0+eeeeeeee 39-8] 39-1] 39-9] 168-1} 166-7; 160-0 66.90 65.18 63 . 84 
Fabricated and structural steel................--+--- 41-2} 39-3] 41-9] 165-6] 163-9] 159-0} 68.23) 64.41| 66.62 
iShareehnanTe GHiclannd noe chido eed ooee oueOcunEso DUG TOF 41-0} 40-5} 438-0} 141-7} 141-6 136-4 58. 10| 57.35} 58.65 
Heating and cooking appliances............---+-+++5 41-0} 39-5} 42-4] 136-6] 136-9] 130-6) 56.01) 54.08 55.37 
[io GAMUT, .ocg0ceonpeadeenagaunugenocmeocedsepore 41-4| 40-5] 43-0) 155-8] 155-2) 148-9} 64.50 62.86 64.03 
Machinery manufacturing.........-----+---0seeeeeee 42-2} 41-9} 43-3] 151-4) 151-0) 143-1 63.89 63.27 61.96 
Primary iron and steel.............-- ++ esse eee eee 39.4; 39-4] 41-1] 169-7| 170-4] 169-5} 66.86) 67.14] 69.66 
Gheepemetaleprocuctse scr eit cklire ty airtel 41-0] 40-2} 41-5) 149-7| 147-0) 141-6 61.38 59.09 58.76 
*Transportation equipment.........--.--.++eser eee eee 41-7| 41-1] 42-8] 160-8] 161-2] 156-9] 67.05) 66.25 67. 15 
Xtra onevin Bil OBR noonoooepuecouacrDcoDo CoO GomaabO De 44-1) 44-0) 45-6] 164-8} 165-1 158-1 72.68] 72.64 72.09 
Migwiorr welnGlESrcecoueoeon Sdocobdonodoordoacucnooesur 40-6] 41-5} 43-7) 170-5) 171-4 168-5] 69.22} 71.18 73.63 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........-++-+-+- 40-2| 39-4] 42-3} 161-2) 161-7 156-4 64.80 63.71 66.16 
Railroad and rolling stock equipmient............... 40-3} 39-1] 40-0 159-9 159-5 156-8 64.44 62.36 er 

Shipbuilding and repairing..........--+--++++srerees 42-9| 41-1] 43-0] 147-9] 147-6} 145-2] 63.45| 60.66} 62.4 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........-.-++2eeeeeeeeee 40-9| 41-0) 41-6] 157-8] 158-2} 148-7| 64.54) 64.86 61.86 
ATU MMIII PrOGUCES 4.4.0.2 «+ oer eine ae 40-6| 40-8] 42-7| 146-8] 148-2} 138-5} 59.60 60.47 a0. 14 
Brass and copper products..........++-++ssssrrtreeee 41-1] 41-2} 42-3] 147-8 147e1 140-6 60.75 60.51 59.47 
Smelting and refining.........----+-++++eeree seers 41-0| 40:9| 41-3] 170-3] 171-6] 161-5} 69.82] 70.18 66.70 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies......-..---++++++++> 40-3] 40-2} 41-8] 148-9] 148-9) 142-0 60.01 59. 86 59.36 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-2| 40-1] 42-2) 164-3) 164-7} 158-1 66.05 oo oY Q 
*Non-metallic mineral products.........-.+-+++++ese0> 43-3] 43-2] 43-9] 141-7] 140-0) 133-6] 61.36) 60.48 : as 
Cela EOGUCIS: pce fe ene s+ ese: geen eae erm aia Ree 44.2| 44-4] 44-1] 132-5] 131-0} 124-1] 58.57 58.16) 54.7: 
(le tana clase productss....-.c0..0++<-s Panes oh 43-4 43-7 45-4 139-7 137 9 129-4 60.63 60.26 58.75 

ATIC COR rane eaten reer A1-1) 41-2 . . . . 4 ; f 
SCO ea eae ci Ore eee AE pl 41-6, 41-6] 41-9| 141-9] 141-9] 135-9] 59.03} 59.03) 56.94 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......-.-- 41-5| 41-3] 41-3] 118-8] 118-4) 111-8 nae ae a . 
Acids, alkalis and salts......-.2.--.2+2ererseee sete 41-4] 42-1] 41-4] 161-9} 160-8 rae ce ae, en 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........---.-. 41-3} 40-8] 41-9] 115-3} 115-3} 109-3 : -04) 45.5 
“a 41-3| 40-8) 42-4] 151-7) 151-4] 146-3 62.65] 61.77) 52.03 
By nrAl S SOOUS 5. ¥ oii ones scenes seein ove ne Secs ee kl se) ieee aii7] 128-21 127-9] 120-7| 52.18 51931 80.33 
WMon-durable goods-.....-.6.22,+++> sche vnpenr scene ne 407) 30-8) sorael 151-3| 151-5|144-4r| 62.70| 60.15 nie 
COON TESTE IS, As ee a ana In arse seas ho aa Ty ae eel 65-0] 165.1} 155-9] 66.53) 63.56| 64. os 
Buildings and) StRUCtITes:. 6.5 ones + 2 ore eet ene 2 401) oe Fl 43 Ocl 117-8) 120-113-417] 50.77 49.60 be age 
Highways, bridges and streets. ......----++++++e++5: 431) AF cO| -aée4| 139-4| 130-0) 133-0| 63.85 ay eal BOLs8 
Electric and motor transportation........---+s++++eee- 12.8] 40.8] 42.5) 83-4] 82-1| 77-3| 34.44) 33.50] 32.85 
reat eA ead wien sivas csrleiayp ines Famne a oh Slensete Oe 41-3) 10-8) aecel 93.8] 82.6] 76-0] 35.20] 4.28 59 53 
Hotels and restaurants.........:--+ssecser essere ett: 2 a 3-6) eee) ee ol 74.3) 32.071 30.95] 30.54 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants........-.-+++++++++: 40-9} 40-2} 4 7 














* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
r— Revised. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 





Average oe 
ge Average 
’ Date ours i Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer |_ Average 
P OW E k Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
ve Harnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945..............+.:- 44-3 69-4 30.74 73-7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Awverage:946.0.). aa eee 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77°5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947 Ge. meee 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5. 
Monthly Average 1948.................. 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-+3 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average'1950... fc.0..... 02: « 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Averages 952s san eerie eee 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953.)................ 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Week Preceding: 
March ie US Pe ab aaa Ayn tae ae 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April De ODS cate emree tote eee 42-1] 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May i PERS) EY ey Ap eae s 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June Lom LO5SoRe ee meron ie reece 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July ae LOSS center cee oe 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August pe LG Sethe Mr ae Rees oe 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
Septomiberad ssl Women ee eee ae 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October 1 obs een coke 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
Novembertl 10534 sense eee 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
Decembera 195 3sn wees eee 41-2 138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
January 15 Ob 4a ee nee reas 41-0* 140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
Hebruany. tla 1954s mnne eee 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
March Le19041 0) ee cee 41-0 140-7 57.69 138-3 115-5 119-7 
eee ee a a eed ne Te a 


Nore:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form’ ULC 75Yand storm UIC 757. —A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 























Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for 
Month Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
May LR OA BAe sarc tie ae ane aie seis 28, 602 21,335 49, 937 123, 130 42,082 165,212 
May D1 O40 eS Sens He re ere ae 21,673 21, 840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203,726 
May TSE 1950 PR comin eee eae ee 16, 687 15,009 31,696 | 327,225 77, 983 405, 208 
May 1 LOS LEN ie ie ae ean ee berate 36, 940 15,513 52,453 163,310 54,201 217,511 
May LU LOD aca occ tote ee ee ere 25,778 16, 332 42,110 | 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
May AEE Me a es eae nae bao. 24, 982 19, 142 44,124 | 241,990 57,397 299,387 
June TAL ODS oie acc iateheceer ceraenoue 24,564 21,143 45, 707 152, 488 49,614 202, 102 
July We ODS iA aise waracitestace eta token 21, 229 20, 088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August WTO5S OCF Pacha chance ar iicte: Seeters 15,382 Wl Ee 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
September 15, 1953 22 sn. sctemteleseielelereielo i aeterane 24, 203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161, 825 
October TEP LOBS eis sd eon ox emcee nee ers 24,025 17, 806 41,831 117,827 53,453 171, 280 
iNioxmajees, i, WOR RS Sache coseteod ntidosio te 15, 282 13, 058 28,340 | 144,520 60, 997 205,517 
December joe GS ee ene ae ad apis ao oertto aoe 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 | 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
Januar he TY be eRe aoeanosocaneneooe: 8,298 9,121 17,419 | 354,965 84,306 439,271 
ees i) WG eee ec caamiAcdnnomtoaes 8,406 9,575 17,981 | 439,633 103, 112 542,745 
March 1S LOD ANG saris eater cae ora ene eine 9,014 10, 176 19,190 | 457,029 105, 622 562, 651 
April 11054) (ee eeret crore 11, 434 12, 293 23,727 | 466,120 101, 933 568,053 
May PPL O54) Cer oes torrace ecw enact 14, 942 15,335 30,277 | 378,873 86, 818 465, 691 








ee ee ee 


* —Current vacancies only. fe 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES ae hier a AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 
1, 1954 (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 






































Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Feb. 97 toes 31 
1954 1953 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,116 “311 1,427 |+ 723 |— 101 
LOPES ULy 2h eran crete tc oe a Oe ee 330 4 334 |— 446 |— 127 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 806 44 850 |+ 590 |— 268 
Motel Mili gy, ene at eo ane A eee eee 420 12 432 |+ 307 |— 374 
Helse ae eben a ae eee SS eo Nee cee a 285 15 300 |+ 237 |+ 147 
INon-MetaleMiaining sp picey ere or eens ener Aen 9 2 11 j+ 1 |— 39 
Cynewaavaiayen, (Cleave ahivel skeyavel ARs 6 oan ocanoeebeosacacun. LShi|eaa trees 13 |+ 3 |— 36 
FOSPECEIN ce tee tee eran en ne 79 15 94 |+ 42 |+ 34 
Manufacturing shoe pastors ee oe ea eo 2,795 25230 5,030 |+ 510 |— 4,937 
Hoodstand:Beverac essere: ee ee een eee ee 276 137 413 |+ 177 |-— 489 
Wobaccojand Dobaccoperoductssssseseeee nee ee ee 12 1 13 |— 8 |— 4 
Rubber Producten oe; eon ae ee ee ae 25 14 39 |— 24 |— 40 
Iheather:Productsii sate: ie ee en 53 150 203 |+ 10 |— 230 
extile Products) (except clothine) enue e eee. 7 128 206 |+ 46 |— 210 
@lothingsGextilerancletttrs peel een el 118 1,072 1,190 |— 36 |— 942 
Woods Producten. ae ccritcc. ace ee ky ee ne ger 403 79 482 |+ 187 |— 9 
Paper Products.....:... aa AS TIS, Mea Meee ets. Syd: 108 37 145 |+ 7 /|- 199 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 149 86 235 j+ 28 |— 147 
JeMoyNMIMEL Shes PROCS oo sacs acakonanavcannuosunn. 398 109 507 |+ 21 |— 503 
piransportabioul scjp i Chita eae cre 504 69 573 |+ 155 |— 1,186 
iINon-Hernouss etal lero cluctcune antennae nen 97 36 133 |— 11 |— 237 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...........+.......... 211 92 303 |— 79 |— 261 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products........................ 43 17 60 |— 16 |— 87 
Ro ductsomeeuoleumPands on] aay 59 8 67 |— 9 |— 58 
Chemical Prochicte vets. ee ene een ene 164 102 266 |+ 26 |— 233 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 97 98 195 |+- 36 |— 102 
Construction 364 22) et oe ee 1,029 82 1,111 |+ 255 |— 1,837 
Cenerale@ontractons eee tee nee ns 768 55 823 |+ 214 1,648 
SDeCialmlnacles® On tirel Ch OT.S ae eee een nn 261 oil 288 |+ 4] 189 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 902 290 1,192 |+ 333 | — 343 
ransportatious. itt ha teek aio Metron Sele Denar tem 707 iti 820 |+ 193 |— 330 
LOCA ee. 2 Ah ka olen Me omc ae ee 2 Le ate) mil 11 32 |+ 8 |-— 54 
Communications: nye cr Cees 1 hehe eral Se egg) 174 166 340 |+ 132 |+ 4} 
Public Utility Operation................................. 7i 28 99 |+ 20 |— 334 
UR Fad Crate ts St beak ance eet Re ae errata tees 1,887 2,040 3,927 |+ 695 | — 1,488 
Wiki Glesel 6220e 55: cay auc, Uae ee pa Pert a en 604 503 1,107 j|+ 127 |— 342 
GGL S| Sysco a eet Gas acco See aera ee ee eS 1, 283 Iie 2,820 |+ 568 |— 1,146 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 812 820 1,632 |+ 126 |— 229 
Services Fociy) ce. Peet rear nc ar Ae similis ee a 2,509 6,337 8,846 |+ 2,319 |— 1,536 
Community or Public Service........................, 211 864 1,075 |+ 26 }/— . 305 
Government Services.,.0 2.5.44. ones ee 1,319 595 1,914 |+ 582 |+ 432 
Kecreation Servicer... sicin,4 oa ee ee ee. 109 93 202 |+ 84 |— 14 
Dusiness Service nests), 24... loose ee 378 352 730 |+ Sf |) 153 
PersGnal Sonvigerass ius. wy en Cee ne ae el ae 492 4,433 4,925 |+ 1,470 |— 1,496 
Grand, otal seer ae eck ote eh See ee oe 12,257 12,191 24,448 |+ 5,125 11,200 














(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 1, 1954 (4) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
——s——S—s—S—SsSsSsSsSSSSSS 


: Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies) 
Occupational Group for Employment 








Male Female Total Male Female Total 
en aa ee eee 
Professional and managerial workers................ 1,832 637 2,469 6, 423 1,190 7,613 
CELTS ba ered cn pe 8 a a a ee 1,319 3), 000 4,674 14, 243 21,390 35, 633 
MeCN Rae) a a i re ier ae 1,477 1,075 2, poe 6, 263 12,648 18,911 
Personal and domestic workers...................... 849 5, 299 6,148 38, 500 19,043 57,543 
SESE UNS Soe tn | C1 een eee 28) 3,119 12 3,131 
PVeriColwire aba) GShings, ves 8 on, cee | 1,236 25 1,261 3,977 885 4,862 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..................... 3,481 one 5,058 | 226,943 24,870 251, 813 

Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)....... 56 20 76 Zale 743 38,055 
Ox bilearelot bing ObG, oo ss... evoke cele ons 88 1,180 1,268 5,509 16, 227 21,736 
Lumber and wood PLOCUCIS LAS. need axe os 268 6 274 41,078 237 41,315 
Pulp wpaper, (ane. printing i 226i. soe oc, 77 10 87 1, 293 447 1,740 
Leather and leather products................... 4] 92 133 1,716 1,120 2, 836 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 14 1 15 584 72 656 
1 TUCS ENTG Sy 8 Fe" 9 p 377 19 396 18,333 See 19,705 
UWI an Me ee ale i a aS 109 4 113 2,790 1,175 3,965 
‘Lransportacion equipment... sccee........, 4 3 ff 991 91 1,082 
NEE epee ae er See cee eke ore ck en 2 SIO: eects. 310 2; O30s|e maa ee 2,930 
RS OM EOD MOU a ee Gao oo suay Bence eee woe hotest ASO) Coa te 430 66,901 8 66, 909 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 404 14 418 39, 269 119 39,388 
Communications and public utility.............. BY) als Se 2 1,318 4 1,322 
radvend BOrvice fs) eek 172 156 328 3,977 1,739 5,716 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 953 65 1,018 25, 944 1,109 27,053 
PeOreur Ha meee at Ye 57 7 64 5,532 394 5,926 
PS ULOUSICASE ree Cte ee i GOW Rar 69 6,466 13 6,479 
pete OL OTAN eiac i. eeaSerer dale sus o asics ehemnnes | 1.212 325 1,537 166, 652 21,895 188, 547 
EP OGcren dato DaCCOstee eaten aie os beta te 70 72 142 6,585 6,414 12,999 
Lumber and lumber products................... 240 32 272 25,701 438 26,139 
I ORAl OMe po 8. 20 ie 5 oe ote ws hk Meribel ee 70 6 76 10,593 750 11,343 
LESLIE Ne, CA Vi fetal Mi eee ee 278 82,040 6 82,046 
Other unskilled workers........................ 554 215 769 41,733 14, 287 56,020 
MEU BUN OUR ODA ie rhe oe is kk o cc nov hc toc 11, 434 12,293 2d,%a¢ || 466,120 | 101,933 568,053 





a 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Placements 


Female 


1,101,854 
1,095, 641 
624,052 
549,376 
497,916 
464,363 
559, 882 
655, 933 
677,777 
661, 167 


638, 063 
397,940 
235,360 
220,473 
214, 424 
219,816 
230,920 
262,305 
302,730 
332, 239 


1,739,917 
1,493,581 
859,412 
769, 849 
712,340 
684,179 
790, 802 
918, 238 
980, 507 
993,406 


1944—1954 
ee ee 
ae Applications 
Male Female Total 
DOS rere we cerien sks sis Se Knee a rete 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 
EDAD Deen ree betes be aici da ivreeios Bis cis aie aah 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 
BOO iteetoter 8 sien a2) -fa'atm vin cintarsin ale iotelarste Gia es 1,464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 
DRT ene Aictec, toi diosa a 5 sis ect syeraale ac 2B aces 3 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 
Me Peratrete te aveistaialsie ttle, «sia ate ea'e's aie tra a bic ain's 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 
UO Dieters ccsteterst ssa ciptctei a a) she’Sicleyscaiola ois assid & ajeees 1,295,690 494,956 | 1,790,646 
DOGO tettel Meier shite ie ore teaele or dat aseieeote oe 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 
LODE Meare arta Soe ae ho 50s aie Sls sarkoeli asters 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 
MOO Ziretetavete Peic ae’ sisleiel slats cca (crtiel sloje'ersi Seis ele ss. 1,781,689 664,485 | 2,446,174 
LOD Dereetaeedara seiie selene crate e sec mien as sees ve 1,980, 918 754,358 | 2,735,276 
HE UMS eAEOUGIIG Ne gens eves, sts-coeiss mn eiplg Pec hsare 6 580,038 195, 889 775,927 


95, 485 


62, 881 


158, 366 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Number Month of March, 1954 
eatee 
enehit 
Province in Last Nunes Benefit Amount of 
Weekeol: Vie orn Paid (Disability Benefit 
the Month* on eat Days in Brackets) Paid 
(Estimated) 
SS ee ee eee 
$ 
Wewfoundlatid o:..68 wat eth ones siolaateepae rs te eee ee rrener: 10,101 3,181 348,477 (371) 1,208,119 
Prince Exawahaelelands: a4s1 bose ste eee race 1,628 420 63, 947 (433) 193, 508 
IN GWA SCO titec.! ee nce wie tee tree Se aie Potey eh eee ete tee te 14,065 5,758 419,493 (5,093) 1,347,228 
Now se runs wines doe cee he ee pe ae eels cae 14, 227 4,792 406,161 (2,078) 1,313, 941 
[ALi Orchant er riley TO on Om brus ison ation dos rf One csp 125,929 57,643 | 3,624,201 (85,578) 11,400,715 
ORATION Shy ce eee Bhrcee te eiccs carne etter stent 105,538 49,129 | 2,961,737 (80,396) 9,305, 810 
Matto lal: cons ccitee a Heme aod oh Neto ds > Se ORO Ce eerie 15, 672 5,593 443,924 (5,411) 1,366, 238 
PASE O11), C10 Ee AAR, ONES BAe oan Arion ers vedo 8,953 aya lttal 279,149 (2,532) 880, 897 
IAT OPER. - cree este Pci ks Se nels Sg ae hs eee eine sean 19, 602 8,242 479,949 (5,241) 1,572,444 
British: Colum bis ec its ck eo eee cee ee eee 32, 859 14,662 | 1,100,088 (18,310) 3,572,028 
‘Total Wanada, Manchs 05 Cie esa keee elect eiemt teen 348, 574 152,611 |10, 127, 126 (100, 443) 32, 160,928 
Total, Canada, Mebruany,)100te0 wen cy esters 359, 997 168,262 | 8,391,990 (85,320) 26,675,481 
Motel, Canada, earch 1955.2.emec ce meee eerie 211,442 14 685m ono le 0(eemeeee ) 20, 796, 825 


Nee eee eee eee eee Se ee 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 
LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT MARCH 31, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE 
REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY 
CASES *INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








ee 


Days Continuously on the Register 











Province and Sex eae TER Mee 31, 
an an 

Total taxe 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 ove Total 
Newfoundland........... 19,374 (38) 2,180 1,457 Ne AA 3,434 4,602 6,130 12, 880 
alow. a2 Vion 18, 904 (30) 2,138 1,429 Lrols 3,002 4,510 5, 982 12,502 
Hemales . 2 seaceenine 470 (8) 42 28 58 102 92 148 378 
Prince Edward Island... 3,466 (33) 229 158 Pay 523 852 1,447 2,707 
ales: §. eee ees 3,014 (25) 197 131 220 462 748 1,256 2,367 
ISN R SR 5 ook poncae 452 (8) 32 27 37 61 104 191 340 
INOValScotiicee cee ee: 232722" 195) Bee 1,756 2,784 4,349 4,342 ite dns! 17,952 
Ble 29 ee 21,061 (167) 2,856 1,564 2,501 3, 854 3,876 6,410 15, 853 
Fomaley. menicreenee 2,661 (28) 382 192 283 495 466 843 2,099 
New Brunswick......... 27,988 (122) 3,290 2,487 3,389 4,821 4,861 9,135 22,174 
BLO, care 25,040 (97) 3,014 2,297 3,116 4,396 4,276 7,941 19, 867 
Hemalossae eerie 2,943 (25) 276 190 Dil 425 585 1,194 2,307 
Quebec. a... cnet. were Ne 184, 874(1, 473) 26,597 17,581 24,787 37,472 30,792 47, 645 141,570 
Wealestiat poor ear. 158,929 (1,016) Dor cor 15,553 21,871 32,941 26, 602 38, (al 125, 203 
Remaleweneaateniee 25,945 (457) 3,366 2,028 2,916 4,531 4,190 8,914 16,367 
Ontarione. ce peer eee 144,245 (1,045) 22,602 13,014 17,466 25,785 24,563 40,815 83, 445 
RIGS ee eran eee 115,608 (800) 17,927 10,467 14,002 20,614 19, 603 32,995 67, 768 
emalézin co cee 28,637 (245) 4,675 2,547 3, 464 al 4,960 7,820 15,677 
Manitohaaeseenesoee eee 23,455 (272) 2,933 1,242 2,048 3,565 4,514 9,153 17, 203 
Malet cseee mince 17,956 (187) 2,121 961 1,548 2,633 3,495 7,198 13,427 
Remalesncexenesaee 5,499 (85) 812 281 500 932 1,019 1,955 3,776 
Saskatchewan........... 13,326 (88) 1,310 885 1,103 2,330 2,907 4,791 9,324 
Malonhe. teeta 11,503 (76) 1,108 767 935 1,980 2,477 4,236 8,037 
Bemalessae Bere in823 el) 202 118 168 350 430 555 1, 287 
Alberta secae cern a aieni: 23,597 (152) 4,174 Vas 2,610 4,210 4,262 6,568 14,342 
LG: Re et gh cee 20,621 (124) 3,797 1,561 2,262 3,559 3, 643 5,799 12,449 
Pemalescee eens 2,976 (28) 377 2 348 651 619 769 1, 893 
British Columbia....... 47,618 (839) 7,036 3,156 4,508 7,574 8,088 17, 256 39,010 
Male. Bader eee othe 38,382 (278) 5,935 2,529 3,581 6,169 6,388 13,780 31, 282 
Momalayer ees 9,236 (61) 1,101 627 927 1,405 1,700 3,476 teu 
GANAD Amy prin. 511, 660(3, 757) 73,589 43,509 60, 523 94,063 89,783 150,193 360,110 
Males. sr sens. 431,018(2, 800) 62, 324 37,259 51,549 79,940 75,618 124,328 308,755 
Hemale ins den eee 80,642 (957) 11, 265 6, 250 8,974 14,123 14,165 25, 865 Hilggoo 


pe a 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
MARCH 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
SS——s—sS$SaoOoaaosawasnmsaOooooaesS=S=~o@weaoaoaoanmmsas@>$s$ 0@»@=$S$ 0m ees VQKk* a 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 





oes Total | Entitled | _ Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposal to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
ING WLOUnG indeattseeamrcee ot eae tall 7,534 6,251 1, 283 8,197 3, 937 4,260 3,050 
Rrmee ua wardpisland sn csoske ogee a .ce. 1,178 1,059 119 1, 264 510 754 204 
INOVARSCOUIA aera eect a aseonthine sess: 12,117 7, 838 4,279 12,587 8, 660 3,927 2,352 
INO Was mmns WiC em ctaren .4aceerne ees 3 12,383 9,631 2,052 12,512 6, 890 5, 622 2,774 
@QuCeG aa we eh air ana: Sirsa eas soe oe, 86, 466 65, 229 21, 237 88, 627 58,176 30, 451 23,736 
ONTATIO Ran te te Ce Se bec eek 79,410 55,498 23, 912 77, 282 54, 605 22,677 17,999 
IMBMIGO WAR aac ease Gls ieee Saka. 9,490 7,384 2,106 9, 686 5, 409 4,277 1,727 
SASK tChe Walla. Seem Pet htasd Gees cs be. 5,306 4,357 949 5,646 2,777 2,869 1,083 
PAU DOLCA meer yer aietate ete esti eh leone was 14, 226 9,947 4,279 13, 693 9,050 4,643 3,906 
1yehel a Cte halothane anno aooeosondcon Tene 20,311 13, 953 6,358 20,712 12, 228 8,484 4,277 
Total Canada, March 1954............ 248,421*| 181,147 67, 274 250,2067| 162,242 87,964 61, 108 
Total Canada, February, 1954........ 214,932 | 163,946 50,986 | 240,021 | 158,975 81,046 62,893 
Total Canada, March, 1953........... 179,714 | 134,334 45,380 | 176,499 | 110,914 65, 985 49,399 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,628. + In addition, 30,219 revised claims were disposed of, 
Of these, 2,812 were special requests not granted, and 1,236 were appeals by claimants. There were 3,511 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO REGULAR OR SUPPLEMENTARY 
BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement evn checks pres 

ee ce oe SR nthe oh. gate ESO eee eae 75,706 69, 653 51,773 
SupplomentanveSeneigsns & anckrasceae saaeyae Areca tesla Shee cee aeeiene see 13,535 17,564 10, 654 
Sn ay ciecet pe Metalic Ora sscsiy eon cree ease Eetenar cetie mates Ae haat ee 3,872 3,822 6,734 
Not capable of and not available for work-.......s....-.0.asee+e-sesns+eee 2,870 2,048 2,224 
Hosmor work cue to a labour disputes sescute nd cos eens «sans vc Hee mek ao esas 408 421 149 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,051 1,097 1,455 

PD ISenarcedelOMImiscONductn cick eas hen Tee CUR Eee an see cena lacere 1,031 865 1,007 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause....................0 ce eens 6,501 5,710 7,108 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 1,359 1,475 999 
RDI OER CEUOUIS cL Mates hw:ate'e acca Wak iade Sie eee ages eee nN eIRr ois Wisiahg sada” ~laldesie;<) choy s'e = 4,730 3,789 3,218 

PE Geal eee state eos aus sin ciate eustetares he eked tea tat ca eiaatsussertc’s RTO OR OL ROO OS TCR: 111,063 106,444 85,321 





* Data for March, 1954, include 7,111 on revised and 2,453 on supplementary benefit claims. _ ‘ ‘ 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 
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MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











At Beginning of Month: 


a MY a Grol ob qh in ae aaa i cee ae Ae acIneL So nite SCE one iar DUMERaR OR a dad SoCBactes 


DANUATY. Reade eee ee Pn A Sine Seine Oc co fot Ree 


(Gop) a\-) peace, a) aed She se me, A ne An a oy a Pa a ER acs ee den cn See EACIE 


TABLE E-5._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 











Total 


3,339, 009 
3,328, 000 


3,276,000 
3, 230,000 
3, 220,000 
3,197,000 
3,171,000 
3,161,000 
3,116,000 
3,119,000 
3,150, 680 
3, 164,000 
3,178,000 


Employed 


2,844, 200 
2,937,000 


3,037,500 
3,076, 400 
3,100, 600 
3,085,700 
3,060, 100 
3,041, 200 
2,972,900 
2,903, 800 
2,888, 100 
2,800, 800 
2,823,300 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 


t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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Claimants* 


494, 800(T) 
391, 000(T) 


238,500 
153, 600 
119,400 
111,300 
110,900 
119, 800 
143, 100 
215, 200 
262,580 
363, 200 
354, 700T 
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TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Initial Claims Only 








é Persons Days Benefit Amount of 
a Liss | Pagiteg, | aaAllea OBER) Bose seacketh | PSH 

INewioundland seeree ssa nine 3,984 3,046 938 2,472 77,3894 ~° (10) 79,967 
Prince Edward Island.......... 719 656 63 585 19,525 (144) 37, 886 
NOVAS COPS A teat eine trate aes 3,423 2,805 618 2,715 118, 436 (480) 254, 445 
New Brunswick................ 5, 244 4,229 1,015 3,878 136,470 (326) 283,541 
Quebea ns cercesls cee atactetererststate ae 26,178 20,619 5,559 20, 846 833,585 (4,219) 1,767,744 
OMESTIO. Hs sees sas stele ase e's 19,065 14,744 4,321 14,160 579,985 (2,493) 1,256,911 
Manitoba 72%. xo teeapitee iss 5 3,694 3,111 583 3,117 130,080 (956) 279,950 
Saskatchewan............ fais ets 2,572 2,087 485 2,065 68, 872 (216) 151,135 
A Dertal rarcmmncrecietete ciieericiestses etsis 3,781 2,896 885 2,716 101, 208 (699) 220, 493 
British Columbia.. sos: sacscccns 7,046 5,611 1,435 6, 169 267,418 (1,772) 603 , 542 

Total, March, 1954.06.60 +s. 75, 706* 59, 804 15,902 | = 8, 723t| 2,332,973 (11,315)| 5,027,914 

Total, March, 1953.......... 51,754* 39, 211 12,543 39,492t] 1,510,145 (..... ) 3,203,621 


pee eS 


* There were, in addition, 2,362 renewal claims in March, 1954, and 1,750 in March, 1953. 
+ Includes 2,333 renewal claims in March, 1954, and 1,458 in March, 1953. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE IND 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO MAY 1954 Esta 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














eoce 
Sa T . Household | 7O™mmo- 

otal Food Shelter Clothing Opceiioa ee pos 

PY WLS CEES Soe en 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
ING HENAN Gdcon momen ec ee coo eno fae 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Marcher ete aia tna hades wan oe: 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
TOR TLES ta” cee eae eid 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
ORL. ©. cw 2 eine an 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
SEER sa and soe ge ae am 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Af 5.8 Ao, Pa Geen Aes ROI eae 100-0 100-2 100:3 100-3 99-7 99°8 
PANIQIIS Getee tare set haereeeic ols ceed mic eerche 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
Sep temiberteayaas sere earocennscite cise 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octo beter eae an avs ere ee tiveniak ae 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INOVeEDIDEIs Grate © cele satan aes 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
Mecem bere meee ee. sects 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
VARs 5 oO aaa re CORDOMI ce SPErOne 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOHO = VANUANY pee -qya cen tert eo acylase as 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
JENS ola FAY eee a. hoo Gana core 100-2 98-4 101-1 99°5 100-6 102-2 
March teen Reece ein tae ae 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
IDO as dees eco ER ere ere 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
INU Sastre sete, ayers, Spats ohare Me tobe. oeienes ba Wivshs 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101°1 102-2 
UDG Shoe aed been ao tie ices SOE ete ere 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
UN Sed Sts Sco mee NO ARS On or 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PRUPUS OMn er ete Tae cee eeeer are 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Septemibertete: sce cece fe lcetes se 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
Oetobere~eectictsan eee << soe ee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 1035-2 
IN foyideienl lei ge ares gna Ee ere 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
ecemibenssy crarcper waco cncloe: 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105°5 105-7 
Vicars serie ae aise mined serra chee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
AG Hild ATIVAN oper ses sian aerisiicke onieineon 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
IAC IGEN Ros odeu oobeaccs on ocean Ome 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
BUR OR, Soe ionate cies Marr rete ee ene 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
PAST Mie eye es chairs vege train ce IST 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
Nie Os aL Oe Con oR eRe ort Orta 112-2 114:3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
UDO S eye omic Ot one oor oie om Okc 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
unl yaseemene eopaicisie 2 amos. sradeaeetciere sic ake 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114:3 112-2 
FAIS US tate dates cr otetese sr aatei ke eaters yen 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 |. 115-1 113-4 
Deplemib ere atest ser cin aces 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
OGtO ber inst es cream a 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INovemberea sateen carn. eerie 117-9 122:°5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
WD ecem Der waaay ae aoe chee eee 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
WY CAL Seta yse iste + rcterein ea tcrekrae 113°7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
OH 2 == DATA Von cat cceteia< mihi tcuaatat «tan crests 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
MODrUATY create ne ot Gee ae 117°6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116:3 115-8 
Nair Chianmtee ron acteaas Wane aes eee 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
PACU bee ea rasshavialcacta:arsPenaensctisl seats csc eghiet 116°8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
MES Vince ataieys oe ihewrctsysis a cocoa magiesad 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
MUNI Sp rarrents ket nese id oie eedcdie iss Seer 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
LS patatenain satiate etree tre heals c erste ere 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
PANIG IS biNera rae acctelefecesyesuevsiel tle wiaere tees 116-0 115-7 120°6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
September setts i-inr 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
CCEO DOR Neyo era re eres ie aes 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
INOMETMD OLE voekrinicialare carck aie c 116-1 115-7 121°4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
IMeeember hy. wrasse setite shee 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
HOSS mV AMUT Vi orto aces. cto. s oie ere auctor srserstehe rs 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
NOI MUATZY. occ. c, acsuest,  vlceta ew ereieme: alters 115-5 112-7 122°5 109-6 116°6 116-7 
Mia Cli Mets peice ein ncsla debaters 114-8 111:6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
PA Tee siesta, eaten ses atop a ako ray epeity ol 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
WIRE t Beg agen como Toe een Ah 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
UNG ere sci o cane dake a vena sete 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
INT RP ccs 3 praises CORES Metta Oe er LOT 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
PANT BUS bee rae As ooste cha vidiarcnter a eG Sie 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
SC) Ue ONIS{S dined Ao Somme ody ne ciec 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
(OX NOL OY210 5 aes MOOR OIG aoeacae Re 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
INoiviern DEI rewrite cow Gia se cateher ates 116-2 113-4 125-0 110:3 117-4 116-3 
Wecomberweeracacs 7 banda: sseearee 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
CERES Bik eee, AAMAS Gein Dae este 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
TENEY OVLEEEW OV 83.5 ORR ELMORE ee ort ai 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
AVE eur CLiteee tenets Sti seterona: 4: a1 abet. gas! pistes 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
EA it lender ates ere siete saat aol tac am, nes 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
EC Aon ECR ee reece 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1954 
(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Total hee 

os : Household oe 
April Ist, |MarchIst, |April Ist, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation modities 

1953 1954 1954 Sdecices 
Sten Olmese Nill Cees see eee 101-5 102-2 102-0 98-9 107-3 102-2 103-9 102-1 
TS WINES eae et See ols cbmentatiias Gea c 112-7 113-7 113-8 105-5 122-4 116-4 119-5 116-2 
Say olen tak on 5 adaoaadeaou 114-6 116-2 115-9 109-2 117°9 118-6 116-8 122-9 
IMC ONCE CALA. eer eat iereetsteti crores 114-8 116-3 116-3 112-6 132-0 110-7 116-6 116-4 
OVINE. Kcoodepac RYE VAVE (Ste Gietete ove 114:3 115-3 115-5 109-3 126-0 113-5 116-8 118-4 
LOLOntOLK =. cae aeeeeeiss prone eek 115-7 117-4 117-7 108-9 138-9 112-1 118-2 118-4 
Winnipeg ety keene atte, acre mete ists 113-9 114-7 114-9 110-2 122-7 115-2 113-7 117-3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 112-3 113-7 113-6 108-7 113°5 117-0 118-8 112-8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 113-1 114-4 114-3 109-0 119-3 114-2 115-7 118-3 
VeniCOUV.Creatr et batt terrae t 115-6 116-3 116-9 110-4 124-1 113-4 126-7 118-0 














N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to 


compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(4) St. John’s Index on the base — June 1951 = 100 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcs: Dominion 








Locality 


Newfoundland— 
1=St. John's ree ee cake 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown................... 


Nova Scotia— 
3—Haltiax: ease teat ote ae 


New Brunswick— 
O-—- MONCLON Naan conyers tee 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimis peer eee ee 


9—Montreal so.3.ic, ceeetsaatesucces 
10—Quebee we aes nce ee 
11—Sherbrooke...................-. 


13—Three Rivers................... 


Ontario— 
14—Brantford...... 


15—Corn wall 2 ).oc.0 oe eee 
16—Fort William...............:..-: 


20— North say acne. seen ener 
21>Oshawa steerer ae eee 
22=-Otta wat sone ree eee 


24-—- Sud burvecen tne ene ee 
201 OFOntO sseess oc ee meee 
26 WindsOres seiner ca ones 


Manitoba— 
2i— Winnipeg see sa. onsen ae eae 


Saskatchewan— 


28— Regina Bie eae noe eee een 
29—Saskatoon.................e000- 


Alberta— 


30—Calgarys crecsce ona cee eee 
oi— Hdmontone. ayes eee 


British Columbla— 


32—Prince Rupert.................:. 
So LIA onan ea eee ee 
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Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


Round steak, 
per lb. 


rs 
g 


(blade remov- 
ed), per lb. 


Blade roast 


per lb. 


Hamburger, 


rind-off, 
per 4 lb. pkg. 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
sliced, 


Sausage, pure pork, 
per lb. 


Cs eS i ead 


Pork 

s|5e 

gee EE 
Seal B38 
G53 | 928 
Bo eee 
cts. cts. 
81-0 77-0 
73-0 62-2 
75-2 55-5 
76-8 58-3 
78-0 55-7 
77-9 56-7 
71-5 65-8 
74-0 55-8 
75-2 58-4 
66-8 54-3 
72-2 57-1 
67°7 52-9 
69-4 56-3 
75°8 52-7 
71-4 56-4 
Og Le eee cet 
79-4 51-2 
76-4 60-0 
77-2 54-1 
74-7 51-7 
76-6 47-0 
75°8 55-0 
76-0 59-5 
71-2 60-4 
77-1 49-2 
76-6 53-8 

d 

75°6 58-1 
71-9 56-1 
69-7 56-7 
70-7 60-1 
67-9 50-4 
75°3 63°7 
76-0 64-0 
84-5 67-8 
82-9 60-7 


56-6 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, APRIL 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 





; sa | 48 Ba 
25 = a a ike! 
g | #2 )e8 | 2 | 2 | Bs | Be os 
Locality z Bn cee B | 2s O86 . ay 
e | de | ae] a2] # be | dai aa| 5 
we | FR |} S85) Sa | Be | Be | 2S | fg Ae 
oles \zee| c2 | ge fee |-ae:| ae | Se 
See leecher |e Rohs jw cleo al Pe Pag ba ee os an | Ce |, 
4 es eal o) n ‘S ea = Q 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— f h 
[me SEM OMNUS NC acacia ® sei icisie siete ello ararete tre 2 8-6 12-7 20-5 10-8 58-2 74-5 32-0 77-9 
P.E.I.— g 
2—OHArl Othe LO Wate sisiec cies neleiais aici c [iertte wise oe 8-9 14-4 19-5 10°3 52-6 50-6 17-0 69-1 
Nova Scotia— g 
a ED alth axetil ce Sernis cael a's ate asia 70-9 8-7 12°8 18-5 9-1 50-3 55-5 20-5 70:0 
g 
{oS NOLIN ast icic OCR ORO ECCI IIe 68-7 9-0 14-0 19-4 10-1 51-2 59-4 22-0 70-4 
New Brunswick— g 
a NON GLOOM tastes octaves: muitereue 74-0 8-9 15-6 18-5 9°5 51-0 53-2 20-0 69-2 
Gari GOT ais oSa es stelsioveiete sieie's 70-0 8-7 13-3 18-9 9-3 48-9 58°6 21-0 70-7 
Quebec— 
sme FAV GOULLIUIL  cteteve, «Bales rate: «ete alee |'slavevevefaiees 8-5 16-0 19-3 9-6 55°9 63-0 20-0 62-4 
Rem EL Ll Beet stha haccite sono aseeece 79-0 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-6 47-2 53-4 22-0 64-7 
O=—Montrealee 2. encase cob ele oe 81-8 8-0 12-7 17°3 8-8 50-0 54-7 20-0 65-1 
A= @yehecwse ates. ccs sie teen oe cies 84-9 7-9 12-5 17-9 9-2 52°1 57-6 20-0 66-0 
g 
1it—Sherbrookes. tcc scetvaeecacses 82-0 7:8 13-1 17:9 8-9 49-7 56-2 20-0 63-6 
gz 
12—=Soreler do tines cies becs as cowie 89°3 7-9 12-7 17-9 9-0 47 +2 53-0 19-0 63-9 
d5=—WNTCOsEULVEIS yo sees sie ont aie on ee 73°3 8-2 *12-7 17-4 9-6 50-4 53-1 19-0 63-7 
Ontario— g 
J4=SBrantlordcan oceanic as ene seats 78-2 8-1 12-7 17-6 9-4 44-7 50-6 21-0 65-6 
g 
15—Cormwall ea coe chiee ooo cban'| are oe Aeris 7-9 1227 18-2 9-6 46-5 53-2 20-0 65°5 
rf g 
LG—HoOrhayyiliaiaee. oe ces mee ere taicrsre 83-0 8-0 14-0 19-0 10-1 53-0 53-1 23-0 66-0 
oC 
17H milton <2 occkicas dels ch odes seloe 85-3 8-2 12-7 17-7 9-8 46-5 52-7 22-0 66-7 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 
1—St. John’s 


P.E.I.— 
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Saskatchewan— 
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30—Calgary 
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British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert 


33—Trail 


35— Victoria 
Above food prices are sim 


averages for earlier years. 
with bone in. 
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CC i i a ry 


Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 
(ec) Including cuts with hock-on. 
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ple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
(a) Including cuts 


(d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f{) Imported. (g) Mixed 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, APRIL 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-APRIL, 1953-1954} 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Mminicelioca 





and Lockouts Involved 
Date 7 om- Com- T! ae iy 
sDarne Eeeione! sDurnet erate Working Ree 
Month Month Days Tamia 
1954* 
DONUSE VIN. GEO serene erent cae oe 24t 24 10, 619f 10,619 156, 969 0-19 
HODYUALY Js aie asi oe at eee are ct 7 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
MRT CLE els ose eee oe foe ares = 12 18 AKON? 1,722 13, 945 0-02 
PATEL 5, eheissihuavereis afew staaieley eas Cees Gtee 24 33 1,657 2,268 24,661 0-03 
Cumulative totale. eee 67 14,132 247, 845 0-07 
1953 
PANUAT Wie ieite gies a Sapte eee 14 14 2,136 2,136 31,050 0:04 
Pebruary Ja: cu ssn case teenies eee 11 19 2,448 3,757 23,700 0-03 
Mario lees me sce siae on nae keene ee 12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
AA DET Sonepat: ols Res Seems eee 15 22 2,854 3, 626 29,180 0-03 
Coniilative totals.enue eee 52 TI OTy. 117,005 0-03 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industria. 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 

-day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 

a 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL 1954 (1) 
SSe—=oeoqo0ns$=$»$>$O$0Ov~=$@Ba$S9mpaamamanmnmwYTyw+on@ma=*@omoaoaqqo@<=gqoqoqoqOoDOEEEES=~<~_—_ Se _—————ey™€_,_L_L_L—oe——o 


Industry, Occupation 


and Locality Establish- 


ments 





Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
— ——} in Manr- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
upholsterers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Quebec, Que. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Safety glass factory 

workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and‘ structures— 
Building trades workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Labourers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery ware- 
house workers, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Road workers, 
Plantagenet, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


— 


—_ 


=F 


_—_ 


— 


—_ 


— 


12 


220 


ol 





250 


280 


195 


4,600 


840 


60 


1,110 


360 


2,000 











Commenced February 23; protesting 
dismissal of three workers; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced March 15; protesting 
removal of basic minimum rate 
from piece-work schedule; termi- 
nated by April 12; replacement and 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced March 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Jan. 1-53 and 
union security, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
April 3; partial return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 424 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 25; protesting 
dismissal of four carpenters al- 
legedly for insufficient cause; termi- 
nated April 16; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 29; for a union 
agreement; terminated April 2; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced March 4; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated April 26; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced March 23; for union 
recognition; terminated April 17; 
replacement and return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-?. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL 1954 (*) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ———_] in Mar- Particulars (?) 


and Locality 


Establish- 
ments 


Workers re & 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1954 





MinInGc— | 
Sodium sulphate miners and 1 51 1,070 |Commenced April 1; for a new 
mill workers, agreement providing for increased 
Ormiston, Sask. wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 1 30 390 |Commenced April 7; for a new 


Bagotville, Que. 


workers, 





agreement providing for reduced 
| hours from 60 to 50 per week with 
same take-home pay, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated April 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 











Sash and door factory ‘| aa 288 |Commenced April 7; for a new 


Chicoutimi, Que. 


agreement providing for reduced 
| hours from 55 to 50 per week with 
same take-home pay, following 
| reference to arbitration board; 
terminated April 22; negotiations; 








| compromise. 
Sash and door factory is 24 288 |Commenced April 7; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for reduced 
Chicoutimi, Que. hours from 55 to 50 per week with 


Sawmill workers, 
Jonquiere, Que. 


Sawmill workers, 
Kenogami, Que. 


Sawmill workers, 
Salmon Arm, B.C 


same take-home pay, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated April 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 





1 16 240 [Commenced April 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 60 to 
50 per week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated April 24; 
negotiations; compromise. 








1 20 270 |Commenced April 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 60 to 
50 per week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated April 24; 
negotiations; compromise. 


1 to 30 |Commenced April 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and pay for two statutory 
holidays, following reference to 
conciliation board; and for rein- 
statement of a dismissed foreman; 





unterminated. 
4 
Metal Products— ( 
Motor vehicle factory 1 20 15 |Commenced April 13; protesting 
workers, trimmers, alleged unsafe condition of chain 
Windsor, Ont. conveyor; terminated April 13; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Foundry workers, 1 64 192 |Commenced April 13; protesting 


Trenton, N.S. 
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dismissal of four workers; termi- 
nated April 15; conciliation and 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL 1954 (1) 








Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation —————_————— in Man- Particulars (2 
and Locality Establish- Work Working ge 
; ments paar: Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1954—Continued 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, 22 300 3,900 |Commenced April 6; for a new 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; termi- 
nated April 23; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 
(®) 
Welders and helpers, 11 114 1,700 |Commenced April 9; for a new 
Regina, Sask. agreement providing for subsis- 
tence pay of 50 eents per hour and 
increased wages for helpers; un- 
terminated. 
ce) 
Pipefitters, welders, etc., 1 fal 990 |Commenced April 12; sympathy 
Regina, Sask. with strike of welders and helpers, 
| April 9-54; unterminated. 
Carpenters, 2 75 860 |Commenced April 14; protesting 


Corner Brook, Nfld. employment of mainland carpen- 
ters when local carpenters un- 
employed; terminated April 27; 
negotiations; indefinite, result not 


reported. 
9) 
Building trades workers, |........ Bo, 41 200 |Commenced April 20; jurisdictional 
Windsor, Ont. dispute as to whether carpenters 
or boilermakers should install 
conveyors; terminated April 26; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment, indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Electricity and Gas— 
Hydro workers, 1 12 24 |Commenced April 8; for closed shop 
Lindsay, Ont. clause and inclusion of foreman in 
bargaining unit in union agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
April 9; conciliation; in favour of 
workers. 
TRADE— 
Stationery store clerks, 2 46 600 |Commenced April 13; for new agree- 
Vancouver, B.C. ments providing for increased 
wages, closed shop and reduction 
in apprentice period from four to 
two years, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— : 
Blind broommakers, 1 17 68 |Commenced April 1; for increased 
St. John’s, Nfld. wages; terminated April 7; con- 
ciliation; in favour of workers. 
(8) 
Janitors and maintenance 19 20 230 [Commenced April 7; for implement- 
men, ation of award of conciliation board 
Langley Prairie, B.C. for increased wages in new agree- 


ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated April 22; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL 1954 (!) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ath. ene oe oe Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- orking 
Bed ais Workers Dae 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1954—Concluded 


Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employees, 20 183 1,460 |Commenced April 22; for implement- 
Calgary, Alta. ation of award of arbitration board 
for reduced hours from 44 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
Rand formula for union dues and 
extension of vacation plan in new 
agreement under negotiations; un- 
terminated. 





(°) 
Beverage room employees, 7 51 400 |Commenced April 22; for a new 

Lethbridge, Alta. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take-home pay, 
extension of vacation plan and for 
welfare plan, following reference 
to arbitration board; untermin- 
ated. 





Beverage room employees, 1 8 50 |Commenced April 23; for a union 

Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 54 
to 48 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 











Garage workers, 11 350 1,300 |Commenced April 27; for new agree- 
St. John’s, Nfld. ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 50 to 45 
per week and other changes; un- 

terminated. 


Beverage room employees, vf 97 385 |Commenced April 27; for new agree- 

Edmonton, Alta. ments providing for reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to arbitration board; untermin- 
ated. 





Beverage room employees, 1 8 16 |Commenced April 29; protest against 
London, Ont. employment of assistant managers; 
terminated April 30; return of 

workers; in favour of employer. 


ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(*) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 135 indirectly affected; (4) 2,600 indirectly affected; (5) 87 indirectly affected; (6) 156 indirectly 
affected; (7) 170 indirectly affected; (8) 59 indirectly affected; (*) 7 indirectly affected. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


The Labour Gazette (Monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of current 
interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, includ- 
ing industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, la- 
bour demand and supply, immigration, 
social, industrial and economic conditions in 
other countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $1.50 per annum in Canada; 
students’ rate $1.00; $3.00 per annum, other 
countries. Groups of 5 or more, 50 cents per 
annum. Single copies, 25 cents (English and 
French). 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette 

The Canadian Labour Force, January 1950. 

The Canadian Worker in a Changing Economy, 
September 1950. 

Canada and the World Movement Towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 

Working Conditions of Office Employees in 
Canada, January 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Tobacco Indus- 
try, February 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Chemical Pro- 
ducts Industry, April 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in Iron 
and Steel Products and ‘Transportation 
Equipment Industries, July 1951. 

Hours and Working Conditions in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, at October 
1950, July 1951. 

Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1950, by Industry, 
December 1951. 

Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 

The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 

Working Conditions of Plant and Office Em- 
ployees, 1949-53 (October and November 
1953). 

Working Conditions of Sales Staff in Retail 
Trade. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents. (English and French.) 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers Fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English and French). 


Report of Canadian Vocational Training 
(Annually) 

Outlines the activities of the Training Branch 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, including 
federal-provincial agreements in the fields of 
vocational training, apprenticeship vocational 
correspondence courses and assistance to 
vocational schools. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Trade Union Law in Canada. 1935. 

Analysis of the legal position of trade unions 
under Canadian law with historical outline 
of law in Great Britain and Canada. Con- 
tains table of cases referred to in bulletin. 

50 cents a copy. 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year) 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local union and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English and French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 

Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
Federal and Provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute-books at December 31, 1948. Supple- 
ment covering 1949 and 1950 in one volume 
now available. 

$2 for consolidated volume. Supplement cover- 
ing 1949 and 1950, 25 cents a copy. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 
15 cents a copy (English and French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 

Labour in Canada 

Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing indus- 
tries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, edible plant, edible 
animal, fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in con- 
struction, transportation, trade and service 
industries are also included. 

25 cents a copy. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation (Annual) 

Provides a ready comparison of the! egislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

10 cents a copy. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (Annual) 
Sets out similarities and differences in provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 
10 cents a copy. 
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Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin 

To inform the appropriate professional societies, 
universities, employment offices, D.V.A. 
counsellors, and the technical press on matters 
involving engineers and scientists. 

Each issue contains information concerning 
supply and demand, university enrolment, 
salaries, geographical distribution, immigra- 
tion and emigration, etc., within a particular 

lana ee for scientific occupational groups. 
ree. 


Teamwork in Industry (Monthly except July) 
Promotes labour-management co-operation by 
recording the activities and accomplishments 
of labour-management production commit- 
tees. Contains accounts of the accomplish- 
ments of Canadian labour-management pro- 
duction committees in increasing produc- 
tivity, reducing costs, improving quality and 
creating better understanding and confidence 
between labour and management. Also 
contains reports on labour management co- 
operation in the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees 

Industrial Democracy at Work 
Partners in Production No. 2 
Teamwork in Action 
A Stitch in Time 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your LMPC 
The Foreman and the LMPC 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans 
Meters, Motors and Men 
Co-Operation ... Works Here... 
Labour-Management Co-Operation Service 
What Management Men Say About LMPCs 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC 
Working Together 
Duties of a Chairman of an LMPC 
Joint Consultation in E. B. Eddy Company 
Free. (English and French.) 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts (Semi- 
monthly) 

A one-page bulletin with a wide subject range, 
e.g., reinstatement in civil employment, 
hours of work in manufacturing, the Ninth 
Census, a world calendar, manpower for 
defence, etc. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Dominion Government Annuities— Descrip- 


tive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses 
This booklet lists 122 courses which are issued 
by the provinces for home study, and which, 
under joint agreement, are available to indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial apprentice- 
ship plans and gives details of their method 


of operation. 
15 cents a copy. (English and French.) 


National Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industries 
The reports of working committees and pro- 
ceedings and recommendations of the Nation- 
al Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades 
and Industry. 
Free. 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(Issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in conjunction 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in explain- 
ing different aspects of labour to prospective 
immigrants. Contains information concern- 
ing labour, including employment, wages and 
earnings, hours and working conditions, social 
security, collective bargaining and labour 
organization, and technical personnel training 
and guidance. 

10 cents in Canada, free abroad. 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by 
provinces and covers the provincial technical 
and vocational schools and programs. 
15 cents a copy. (English.) 


Accidents Don’t Happen 
Pamphlet describing a series of six industrial 
safety films produced by the National Film 
Board for the Department of Labour. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Catalogue of Films and Filmstrips for Cana- 
dian Industry 
Prepared for the Department of Labour by the 
National Film Board. Provides a classified 
description of the various industrial films 
“ available through the NFB. 
ree. 


NOTE: The above list does not include statutes 
and regulations administered by the 
Department of Labour which are issued 
in pamphlet form, press releases or 
similar information of a current nature. 





For COMPLETE Labour News, Read 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
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